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PREFACX 


Among the results of the Gre^it War have been the opening 
of the archives of Berlin, Vie nna and Petiograd, and the appearance 
of innnmerable autobiographies, recording and explaining the part 
played by rulers and ministers, diplomats, soldiers and sailors in 
the generation preceding the outbreak of the struggle or daring the 
course of the conflict. Though much of this literature is highly 
oontrovereial and requires to be used with caution, sufficient 
m,aterial has accumulated to justify an attempt to reconstruct the 
main outhnes of European history from the Congress of Berlin to 
the Treaty of Versailles. Professor Pribram’s "Secret IVeaties of 
Austria-Hungary,’’ and the Livres James on the Pranoo-Russian 
Alliance and the Entente with Italy, reveal the obligations and 
transformations of the diplomatic groups into which the Great 
Powers were divided. Republiean Germany has set an example to 
her victors by ordering the publication of the most important 
dispatches and memoranda in the archives of the Foreign Office 
from 1871 to 1914, of which the first six volumes bring the story 
down to the fall of Bismark. The Bolshevists, again, in their 
campaign against the old regime and the old diplomacy, have 
revealed a mass of dispatches and telegrams, treaties and protocols, 
which enable us to measure^, the .-.jaiBbitronB of the last of the 
Romanoffs 

It is impossible within the limits of a single volume to do 
justice to a period crowded with events, fermenting with new ideas, 
and enriched by the triumphs of invention and discovery. The 
theme of this book is the relations of the Great Powers of Europe 
to one another. It is a history of Europe, not a history of the 
world. If Great Britain quarrels with France about Egypt or with 
Russia about Afghanistan, we must for a brief space cross the 
Mediterranean or the Caspian. But it is no part of our duty to 
describe the Venezuela crisis of 1896, the Boer war of 1899, or the 
Russo-Japanese collision of 1904. Nor is it necessary for our 
purpose to deal with domestic events, such as Home Rule or Womsm 
Suffrage, the Dreyfus case or the denunciation of the Concordat, the 
rise of German Socialism or Stolypin’s agrarian reforms. 

No one can be more conscious than the author that a study of 
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the European sjstem which perished in the flames of the Great War 
is a hazardous enterprise, and that any conclusions at which he 
arriTes are necessarily provisionaL We possess snflBcient material 
to trace the main lines of development with a steady hand ; yet 
•very- month adds to our knowledge of' detail and' to a chssrer a^pj^e* 
eiatiou of the personality of the protagonists. The historian of' l^e 
nature will know mnoh that is hidden ttom us to-day, an4 he will 
approach his task in a calmer spirit than is possible to those who 
have been shakea- by the storm and the earthquake. 

The present work is planned as a continuation qf ^flb’s 
admirable “History of Modem Europe, 1792-1878^”^ the colours of 
which M-e as fresh to-day as when tiiey were painted. 

G. P. Q. 
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HrSTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


CHAPTER I 
AFTER THE TREATY 


44 T BRING you Peace with Honour,” announced Bcaconsfield to 
X the applauding multitude on his return from the Congress of 
Berlin in July, 1878.* Yet the Treaty 
provided no permanent settlement of the tangled 
problem of the Balkans, and most of its signatories Sminnriit 
left the German capital smarting under a sense of 
-disappointment or humiliation which boded ill for the tranquillity 
of Europe. Turkey had lost half her European dominions; 
Roumapia resented the restoration of Bessarabia to Russia; 
Bulgaria brooded regretfully over the spacious boundaries assigned 
to her by the defunct treaty of San Stefano; Montenegro, though 
doubled in size, dreamed of the still more generous provisions of 
the same charter; Serbia lamented the transference of Bosnia from 
the nerveless grasp of Constantinople to the tighter grip of the 
Hap sburgs; Greece contrasted the nebulous recognition of her claims 
with the substantial awards to her Balkan rivals; and, finally, 
Russia saw the precious fruits of her struggles and sacrifices torn 
away from her by Bsaoonsfield and Andrassy, with the assent, if 
not indeed the encouragement, of Bismarck, while Austria pocketed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as a reward for inglorious neutraUty. 

I 


The execution of the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
proved no easy task,** for Russia and Turkey, though antagonists 
in the recent conflict, were at one in their desire to 
impede the settlement. “The usual duality of ^**5*** 
Russian policy is again apparent,” complained Riasla 
Salisbury to Lord Augustus Loftus, the British 
Ambassador at Petrograd. ‘‘Every trick which the imagination can 
conceive, every subtle misconstruction of the Treaty is being used 
for the purpose of hindering its proper execution. But fironi 
Livadia we get nothing but professions of an intention to abide by 
the Treaty. The great question is : Will they evacuate on May >3 
all the territories south of Boumania? If not, I do not see how 


*The student of contemporary history, once for all, may be referred to 
“The Annual Raster" and Schulthess’ ‘‘Europaischer Geschichtskalender.” 
Friediung, ‘‘Das Zeitalter des Imperialismus"; Egelhaaf, “Geschidtte dcr 
fteuesten Zcit"; Debidour, ‘‘Historic Diplomatique dc I'Europe, ISTlbWW”; 
and Holland Rose, “The Development oWfbe European Nations," are also 
ii^ul. 

♦"See Hertslet, ‘‘Map of Europe by Treaty,” IV; and Holland. "Tho 
European Concert in the Eastern Question." 
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peace can be jHeserved; for having induced the Turk on the faith of 
the Treaty to evacuate Batum, Varna and Schumla, it is impossible 
that we can leave him in the lurch. The Tsar understands the 
meaning of a point of honour.*’* 

During the later part of 1878 no progress was made towards 
the delimitation of the Bulgarian frontier, and the Tsar refused to* 
recall his troops from the Balkan peninsula till that task was 
completed. The British Commissioner, General Hamley, was 
instructed to secure for Turkey a frontier which she could defend, 
fortify and garrison, while Bussia demanded the boundary roost 
favourable to her Bulgarian protege. In January, 1879, Gortohakoff, 
in an arrogant dispatch, charged Great Britain with deliberately 
impeding progress, to which Lord Salisbury retorted that the delay 
was owing to the assertion of the Russian agents that the arrange'^ 
menta were merely temporary, and that Eastern Roumelia was, 
after all, to be united to Bulgaria. The Tsar, to do him justice, 
was more reasonable than some of his subordinates, and in the 
spring he instructed them that they must accept and carry out the 
Treaty. From this moment the frontier negotiations proceeded 
smoothly. In return for this belated compliance Russia was 
permitted to regard May 3 as the beginning instead of the close of 
the period of evacuation, on condition that the process was 
concluded within three months. 


The main achievement of the Congress of Berlin was to 
destroy the Big Bulgaria which was called into being by the 
Treaty of San Stefano,** Macedonia was restored 


roles 

Bulgaria 


to the direct rule of the Sultan, Eastern Roumelia 
was granted autonomy under a Turkish Governor, 
and Bulgaria started on its career as a peasant 


community with a population of two millions between the Balkan. 


mountains and the Danube. It was taken for granted at the 
Congress that the new State would be a pawn in the bands of its 


creators; and the erpectation was fulfilled when Russian oflScers and 
officials descended on Sofia in a swarm. Pending the election of a 
ruler, the country was governed by a Russian Commissioner, Prince 
Dondukoff, who treated it like a Russian satrapy, and hoped to 
secure the throne for a Russian Prince if not for himself The Con- 


stitution drafted by the Commissioner was a curious blend of 
democratic provisions and executive autocracy, the object of which 
was the mutual checkmate of the ruler and the Parliament, while 
the Tsar hovered in the background as a Deus ex machina. Thus a 
Single Chamber, manhood suffrage, payment of members, free and 
compulsory education and a free Press were balanced by the fact 
that Ministers were not responsible to the Chamber, which the 
ruler could dissolve. The Constitution was accepted by an 
Assembly of Notables at the ancient city of Tirnovo in April, 1879, 
when Alexander Prince of Battenberg, son of Prince Alexander of 


•Oct. 16, 1878, Lady G. Cedi, "Life of Lord Salisbury,' II, 344-5. 

••See W. Miller, “The Balkans," and “The Balkans," by NeviM Forbes, 
etc. 





(a cougia of the Grand Duke of Hesse) by a morganatic 
marriage with a Polish Countess, was summoned to the throne. The 
Prince, though only twenty-two years old, had fought for Russia—^ 
and therefore for Bulgaria — in the Turkish war; and was a hand' 
some man of martial bearing and winning manners. Ho was the 
choice of the Tsar, his uncle by marriage, and he took the oath to 
the Constitution in' the uniform of a Russian General. “Accept, 
your Prince from my hands,” said the Tsar to a deputation from 
Bulgaria : "love him a.8 I love him.’"‘ 

The Bulgarians naturally resented the action of Russia ia 
handing over the Bulgarian territory of the Dobrudja to Roumania. 
in compensation for the surrender of Bessarabia ; 
but with this exception they regarded their liberators Ale™”«r 

with grateful hearts. Their feelings were shared to Comptaius 

the full by the Prince ; yet a brief experience of 
Russian tutelage wrought a dramatic change both in the ruler and 
his people. “I am devoted to the Tsar and wish to do nothing 
that could be construed as anti-Russian,” he wrote to Prince Carol 
of Roumania after a few w-eeks on the throne, “but unfortunately 
the Russian officials have behaved with great lack of coat ideratiom 
Utter chaos exists in all Ministries. Every day I am confronted, 
with the alternative of signing the Russian demands or being ac- 
cused in Russia of ingratitude. My position is really frightful. I 
reject ever^dihing that is against my conscience, and every day I 
must write to the Tsar to anticipate the slanders of the Russian 
officials.”* “You will have a hani and thorny task” replied CaroR 
who knew something of the difficulties of foreign rulers in the Bal*- 
kans, “but I am convinced that much can be made of Bulgaria, and 
that you w'ill lay the foundation-stone of the future Great Bulgaria. 
In the desperate condition of Turkey the hopes of 3 mur people wilE 
be fulfilled quicker than you expect. The diplomatists with alt 
their arts and crafts cannot impede the march of events. What yoin 
write of Russian misconduct does not suiprise me, and I felt sure 
you would have many unpleasant struggles. I advise you to proceed, 
wdth caution.”** 

The Prino^ made the best of the situation, though with grow- 
ing anger in his heart. If the Russians go on like this,” he remarked 
to Kalnoky, the Austrian Ambassador, on a visit to Petrograd, 
“they will be the most hated people in Bulgaria in a few years. 
They take their orders from Milutin (the Russian Minister for War), 
not from me.” The Tsar’s personal friendliness was unabated ; hub 
the situation grew worse when his assassination in 1881 brought tO' 
the throne a ruler who made no pretence of sharing his father’b 
affection for the Prince. The Austrian Minister of Sofia besought 
him not to be a doll ; but the young ruler was convinced that it was- 
useless to kick against the pricks. Unable to work with his anti- 
Russian Parliament, he threatened resignation unless irresponsible- 


*“Att8 dem Leban Konig Karls von Rumanien," IV, 223. 

*«Corti, “Alexander von Battenberg,” 47-9. This interesting book i» 
based on the Peace’s papers. 
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authority wag accorded to hint. The Assembly was dissolved, the 
Otaistitution suspended and a packed Assembly conceded autocracy 
for seven years. 

The coup d'etat of 1881 was only in appearance a triumph for 
the Prince, for the real victor was Russia. During the n<ext two 
years Bulgaria was nothing but a Russian province. 
Russian generals were appointed to the Interior, 
* ni War, and Justice, and the powers of the tame 
Assembly were limited to voting the budget. When 
the high-spirited Prince began to chafe against the usurpation of his 
powers, he was informed that his Russian Ministers took their 
orders from the Tsar. Two years later, on a visit to Moscow for 
the coronation, he bitterly complained to the Tsar and to Giers of 
Russian dictation, and on his return he restored the Constitution 
of 1879. The Russian Ministers, who had not been consulted, left 
Sofia in disgust and the Prince emerged as the hero of his people 
and the champion of the principle “Bulgaria for the Bulgarians.” 
There was something like open war between Sofia and Petrograd, 
and the Prince’s letters were left unanswered. “Russia hates me 
because she fears me,” he wrote to the German Crown Prince Fre- 
derick; “but I rejoice in this hatred, which I reciprocate with all my 
heart, though circumstances compel me to control my feelings for 
some years.” The estrangement was increased by his desire to 
marry Princess Victoria of Prussia, the grand-daughter of the Kaiser, 
and attempts were made from Russia to thwart his matrimonial 
projects by spreading unfounded rumours as to his private life. The 
Princess was too young and Prince’s position too insecure for him 
to ask the Kaiser’s permission ; and in 1884, on a visit to Germany, 
he was told both by the aged monarch and by Bismarck that his 
ambition was hopeless. ‘"The marriage,” declared the Chancellor 
bluntly, “is impossible, and so long as I am Chancellor it will not 
take place. Germany has no interest in Bulgaria. Our interest is 
peace with Russia. Now you are a Bulgarian you must submit to 
Russia.” Thus in public and private affairs the Prince found him- 
self opposed and checkmated by Russia. The Russian agents and 
officers remaining in the country busily intrigued with native mal- 
contents. The One definite service rendered to the new State by 
its Russian patron was the training of an army ; but there was no 
room for sentiments of gratitude while the Bulgarian people felt 
that it had only escaped from the savage grip of the Turk to fall 
into the iron hand of the Muscovite. 

While Bulgaria was starting on her course heavily handi- 
capped by Russian domination. Eastern Roumelia, as an 
autonomous province under the sovereignty of the 
Eastern Sultan, entered on a path which was bound to lead 

Ronmeiia to union. No one within or beyond her boundaries 

disputed that her inhabitants desired to be governed 
from Sofia; and the sole ground of frustrating their wishes was the 
resolve of Great Britain and Austria to limit the sphere within 
which Russian influence would be supreme. A memorandum to the 
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Powers was drawn up by three leaders of Bulgarian opinion protest- 
ing against partition, begging good treatment for the province, and 
proclaiming that the inhabitants would without doubt sooner or 
later resort to arms. The Commissioners, u ho were appointed 
directly after the close of the Berlin Congress, repreientcd the six 
Great Powers and Turkey, and included Baron Kallay for Austria 
and Sir Henry Drummond WollF for Great Britain.* After a 
preliminary meeting at Constantinople the Commission established 
itself at Philippopolis ; and on the whole worked harmoniously, the 
Russian opposition gradually dying away. 

The Organic Statute under which the province was to live was 
signed at Ccnstantinople in April, 1879. The Constitution was 
less democratic than that of Bulgaria. Of the 
Assembly of fifty -six, thirty -six were elected on a Orwnic 

property or culture qualification, and twenty were Statote 

nominesB or ex-officio members. The Assemblj' was 
allowed to discuss finance and edministration, but not high politics. 
Bulgarian, Turkish and Greek were all reccpniztd as official 
languages, and the chief posts were entrusted to Roumeliots. 
Aleko Pasha, ex-Secretary of the Turkish Embassy in London, and 
a Christian of Bulgar origin, was appointed Governor-General, and 
was assisted by t ix dircc tors. The native militia was officered by 
Russians and Bulgarians, and a judicial system on European lines 
was introduced. For some years the machinery worked smoothly, 
all the more because it was generally recognized that union with 
Bulgaria was only a matter of time. After the Treaty of Berlin 
had decided the fate of the province, the Tsar had dispatched » 
General to advise the population to submit to separation for th» 
time. He took with him, however, a large consignment of rifles, 
and was instructed to deliver a message of encouragement. 
“Russia has done what she could to help you. She is not responsi- 
ble for your severance from Bulgaria. Accept these rifles, learn 
how to use them, and later on help yourselves.” Both 
the rifles and the advice were accepted, and the inhabitants, 
confident that they were fulfilling the wishes of Russia no less than 
their own, began to make plans for a not too distant future. Their 
forecast of events was shared by Prince Alexander, who had 
confided to Andrassy on his selection for the throne that he would 
respect the Treaty of Berlin as long as possible, but that the separa- 
tion could not possibly be permanent. 

The Russo-Turkish war had been won with Roumanian help ; 
but Russia proposed and the Powers approved treatment rarely 
meted out to an ally. Russia argued that 
Bassarabia had been snatched from her after the Sacrifice 
Crimean war, and Roumania retorted that it had 
been taken by Russia in 1812. The appeal to 
history, however, was of less weight than the universal sentiment 
that timely support on the battlefield should have been rewarded 
and not penalized It is true that Roumania received the Dobrudja ; 


of 

Bessarabia 


*See Drummond Wolff, “Rambling Recollcctiont.” II, 197-241. 
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Iwt she had no desire — and therefore felt no gratitude— for the 
etrip of marshy land between the Danube and the Black Sea, the 
population of which was predominantly Bulgarian, and the severanOe 
vf which from Bulgaria constituted an additional complication for 
the harassed statesmen of Bucharest. 

The anger of his subjects was fully shared by Prince Carol, 
who, aided and encouraged by his gifted wife “Carmen Sylva,” had 
rulerl the country with energy and wisdom since 1866, and had led 
it to victory in the Turkish war.* “It is sad,’’ he wrote to his 
;father. Prince Antony of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, on August 4, 
11878, “that Europe should force a young State, which has proved 
its power and vitality in a bloody war, to surrender a province. It 
is deeply wounding to make the independence which we won on the 
battlefield dependent on the cession of Bessarabia. When it became 
iinown people were so angry that even the coolest heads declared 
that they would rather resign the claim to independence than pay 
this price. I dissuaded the Ministers and other leaders from rash 
Action. Europe desires and needs peace, and will not stick at half 
measures to carry out the decrees of the Congress by force. After 
the first outburst of anger they saw that we could not flout Europe. 
The loss of a province is always a hard blow for a dynasty. I hope 
the odium will not fall on me, for I have done my utmost to avoid 
the misfortune. The districts beyond the Danube are not given us 
as compensation for Bessarabia. We taice them as war indemnity. 
So we have won much morally and materially. The districts have 
a great future.” “Reconciliation with Russia,” replied the wise 
old father, “is a demand of self-preservation. Lasting enmity would 
be a lasting danger and would jeopardize internal development. 
Jlowever hostile opinion remains, all friends of Roumania advise a 
wrtodus vivendi. The whole national energy must be concentrated on 
the Dabrudja. A formal protest would be a political error.”** 


Roumania took possession of the Dobrudja in November, 
1878 ; but its southern frontier was not fixed for nearly two years, 


The 

Dobrudja 

Froutter 


since the real point at issue was the sphe^ of 
Russian influence. According to the Treaty; the 
boundary was to be drawn to the east of Silistria ; 
but while the Russian delegate on the International 


CSnmmission strove to move it as far as possible from the Bulgarian 
fortress on the Danube, the delegates of the other Powers endeavour- 


ed to fix it so close that the abattoir was on Roumanian soil. The 


line was determined in Juno, 1880, the Roumanian frontier running 
very close to the town. 


Scarcely less humiliating to Roumanian sentiment than the 
cession of Bessarabia was the demand for equal citizenship for the 
Jews, which the Treaty of the Berlin laid down as a condition 
precedent to recognition. As the constitution of 1868 declared that 


* The history of the foundation of the Roumanian State is written once 
for all In the King’s own papers. “Aus dem Leben Konig Karls," four volumes. 
The work was translated and abridged by Sidney Whitman as “King Cartfl Of 
Roumania.” 

*» “Aus den Leben Koftij Karls.” IV. *8-90, H-7. 
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oaly Christians could become BeucasBtaa citizens, a Constituent 
jy»embly was needed for its modification, Passionate debates 
continued throughout the summer of 1^76. “It is 
■worse than the councils of war before Plevna,” Jewish 
complained the distracted Prince. “At home I am DteJrflWes 

accused as U champion of the Jews, abroad I am 
condemned as a weakling.” His father agreed that it was the most 
dangerous crisis of the reign, but urged him to yield, since all the 
Powers except Rutsia were inexorable. Sturdza was dispatched to 
ask counsel of Bismarck, who replied that the Treaty of Berlin was 
a bhc, and that if a part was infringed the whole structure would 
collapse. When the Parliament showed no signs of yielding Great 
Britain proposed a collective Note, to be executed by Austria, and 
Bismarck threatened to refer the matter to Turkey. Finally, on 
October 18, 1879, the disqualification of 1866 was repealed, and 
Jews were allowed to be naturalized and to hold land. Several 
hundreds who had fought in the war were naturalized en bloc ; but 
with that exception a special vote of the Legislature with a two- 
thirds majority was required in every case. This lip-service to the 
principle of religious equality was accepted by the Powers, Lord 
Salisbury observing that, though not a complete fulfilment of the 
demand, he trusted to Rcumania to approximate more and more to 
the liberal intentions of the Powers. His hopes were sadly dis- 
appointed, for almost the whole of the large Jewish popnlation 
remained aliens in the land of their birth. 

Russia, Austria and Turkey had recognized the new State 
without waiting for the removal of the disqualification, and Italy 
now followed suit. The Western Powers were persuaded by 
Bismarck to hold their hand till Roumauia had bought the railways 
from Bleichroder and other German bankers who had financed 
their construction. Recognition by Germany, France and Great 
Britain took place on February 20, 1880, when the period of 
probation came to an end. A year later Prince Carol 
took the title of king, his crown being constructed 
of Turkish cannon captured at Plevna. On this ’ 

occasion Parliament was unanimous, and all the 
Powers joined in congratulations. In the same year the succession 
to the childless King was settled in favour of his nephew Ferdin«md, 
son of the Leopold whose candidature for the throne of Spain had 
launched the Franco-German war of 1870. Relations with Russia 
remained strained, and in 1883 Roumania became a secret pe^ner 
of the Triple Alliance. That the young kingdom had come safely 
through its trials in peace and war was due in equal measure to its 
accomplished ruler and to his trusted Minister Bratiano, the 
Liberal leader, who remained in power from 1876 to 1888. 

While the other Balkan States received prizes for taking part 
in the Turkish struggle, Greece was rewarded for standing aloof. 
Since the creation of the kingdom she bad never ceased to demand 
better frontiers, and during the war offensive demonstrations ba4 
occurred in Thessaly. Her troops had been- withdrawn at the 
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iastaaoe of the Powrs, and her demand to be heard at the Ck>ngre88 
■ of Berlin ■was allowed. Her cause Mfere pleaded by Belyannis and 
Bopported by Waddington ; but Article 24 was distressingly vague, 
for Greece and Turkey were exhorted to come to an agreement on 
the “rectifioation of frontiers,” and to seek mediation in case of 
need. The frontier proposed by Waddington, assigning Thessaly 
and the larger part of Epirus, was inserted in the protocol, not in 
the treaty ; and the dispute which arose from the carelessness or 
timidity of the Congress occupied the Chancelleries of Europe for 
three years.* 

Greece affected to consider the line suggested at Berlin ita 
own, and pourparlers with Turkey a mere formality. Turkey, on the 
other hand, issued a memorandum condemning Greek 
pretensions and retaining its rights over provinces 
Claims “happy under the laws of the Empire.” Great Britain 
persuaded the Porte to send Commissioners to meet 
Greek Commissioners at Prevesa in the spring of 1879 ; but 
the meeting only revealed the impossibility of agreement, for the 
protocol which Turkey treated as a mere expression of opinion was 
brandished by Greece as the considered verdict of Europe. The 
Turkish offer was so small that Greece refused to discuss it, and 
invoked the assistance of the Powers. At the suggestion of 
Waddington Greeks and Turks met again at Constantinople in 
August under the supervision of the Ambassadors ; but the negotia- 
tions once again proved fruitless. 

After an interval of many months Great Britain and France 
proposed a collective Note calling on Turkey to execute the 
protocol, and, in the event of refusal, a conference of ambassadors 
aided by experts. The Powers agreed, and Turkey accepted the 
conference, reserving her liberty of action on its decisions. The 
conference met in Berlin in June, 1880, and accepted the line 
(which included Jannina) drawn up by Freycinet, who had 
succeeded Waddington and shared his sympathy for Greece. Both 
the Turkish offer of less than the Berlin protocol and the Greek 
demand for more were rejected ; and, after the Freycinet line had 
been worked out by a technical commission, Turkey and Greece 
were called on to accept it as “the solemn manifestation of the will 
of Europe.” Greece hastened to obey a command which gave her 
almost all that she washed ; but Turkey declined, and no steps were 
taken to compel her. Greece now determined to occupy thfr 
territory assigned to her, and began to mobilize. The Cabinets 
adopted a collective Note, drawn up by Great Britain, informing 
Turkey that the question could not be reopened, and adopting the 
lines fixed in the recent conference. It apx>eared as if thi Sultan 
would have to yield ; for Gladstone, who had returned to power in 
May, was a notorious enemy of the Turk and a whole-hearted 
Philhellene, The Turcophil Ambassador Layard was recalled froaii 

*The best account is given by thc'French Minister at Atbens, Corate de 
Mbuy, "Souvenirs”, cb. 5, "L’AsnexioB de la TbesiaHe” : e/, FitzmaDiloev 
•^e of GranviUe,” II. ch.. 6. 





CSonatantinople, and Goscheil, though refusing to be his suecessorr 
accepted a special mission to carry out the provisions of the Treaty 
of Berlin, for he was as ready as the Prime Minister to employ 
force, in order to compel obedience to the public law of Europe,, 
and he hailed with delight the vigorous action which broke down 
Turkish resistance in Montenegro. Bismarck, on the other hand, 
was opposed to coercion which might lead to war and thus reopeir 
the Eastern question.* 

At this moment Turkey received unexpected aid from a- 
change of ministry in France, which brought Ferry to power an(f 
Barthelemy St. Hilaire to the Quai d’Orsay. The 
veteran translator of Aristotle might have been Atttoide 

expected to be more Philhellene than statesmen France 

ignorant of the services of Greece to civilization; 
but he proceeded to astonish Europe by a series of dispatches 
depicting in vivid terms the danger of war, lecturing Greece on her 
mobilization, commanding her to accept arbitration, and accepting 
the Turkish contention that the Berlin Conference was nothing" 
more than an attempt at mediation. Such language was music to- 
the ear of Abdul Hamid, but provoked indignation in Athens, where- 
credits were voted and military preparations were continued. 
France now suggested that Turkey and Greece should refer their 
dispute to the arbitration of the lowers. The proposal was declined 
by Turkey, who asked in turn for a di-scussion at Constantinople, im 
which she, but not Greece, should take part. The Powers, weary 
of the controversy and encouraged by Bismarck, accepted the 
suggestion which they had hitherto declined, reserving to them- 
selves the right to impose terms if agreement proved impossible. 
Though Bismarck professed himself favourable to Greece, Goschen! 
reported that he was opposed to all his colleagues at Constantinople^ 
who would think Greece lucky if she secured any extension of her 
frontiers, and who only desired Turkey to make concessions suffi- 
cient to prevent a revolution at Athens. Goschen himself was 
willing to surrender Cyprus in order to help Turkey to cede Epirus' 
as well as Thessaly. The proposal was vetoed by Granville, who,- 
however, in a circular dispatch dated March 21, 1881, recalled the 
decisions at Berlin and reminded the Powers that they were bound 
to satisfy the legitimate hopes of Greece. Turkey now herselF 
proposed the cession of Thessaly, fearing a less favourable decisions 
by the Ambassadors. Greece was finally allotted almost the whole 
of Thessaly, including Larissa and Volo, while Turkey retained alK 
Epirus, except the district of Arta. Though indignant that Epirus 
had escaped her grasp and determined to win it by war or cuplo- 
macy at some future date, Athens submitted, and the Treaty wMclx 
had cost BO much trouble to frame was signed on May 24, 1^1. 

Bismarck would have preferred the cession of Crete rather 
than Thessaly; but the Greeks insisted on extending their mainland, 
possessions, and Crete had to be content with a modification of the^ 

•Elliot, "Life of Goschen,” J, ch. 7 : "The Mission to Constantinople";: 
c/. "Die Grotse Poiitik." IV, 17-20. 
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•Organic Law of 1868. The Pact of Halepa, which deriTcd ita name 
:froni the suburb of Canea where it was signe4 in October, 1878, 
provided that the Governor- General should hold 
Aatmomy office for five years and be assisted by an adviser 
professing the faith to which he did not himself 
belong. The General Assembly was to sit for 
'forty to sixty days in the year, and to consist of forty -nine Chris- 
tians and thirty-one Mussulmans. Greek was to be the 
official language of the Assembly and the Courts. Natives were to 
have tlie preference for official posts. After the cost of administra- 
tion had been met the surplus was to be divided equally between 
• the Imperial Treasury and local needs, such as roads, harbours, 

. schools, hospitals and other conveniences of civilization, on which 
nothing had been spent since the Venetians were expelled by the 
'Turks in the seventeenth century. A political amnesty and remis- 
sion of arroar.s of taxation w-ere promised and newspapers were 
authorized. It was the high-water mark of Turkish concession. 
Photiades Pasha, an able and conciliatory Greek, was appointed 
•Governor-General, and the island entered on a decade of unaccus- 
tomed tranquillity. 

Montenegro took peaceful possession of the territory awarded 
; to her on the frontier of Herzegovina ; but she was unable to obtain 
the two Alhwian districts of Gusinje and Plava, 
^™aS***^** which were inhabited by fighting Mussulmans who 
Tarkey cared nothing for the Sultan nor the Treaty and 
objected to being transferred to a new ruler like 
-cattle. The envoy sent by the Porte to persuade the tribesmen to 
■ obey the Berlin award was murdered in August, 1878, and a second 
emissary failed to bend their will. The Sultan was glad of an 
excuse to take no further action, and it was widely believed that the 
Albanian League which had been formed to resist the provisions 
-of San Stefano was revived at his suggestion. A compromise was 
suggested by Count Corti, Italian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
by which, instead of Gusinje and Plava, Montenegro should obtain 
part of the former and a strip between Podgoritza and Lake Scutari 
inhabited by Christians. The plan was accepted, but its execution 
was again frustrated by the Catholic Albanians, who objected to the 
rule of the Orthodox Prince Nicholas. The Mirdite Prince, Bib 
Xtoda, though his territory was not concerned, marched to the 
assistance of his Catholic friends, and 10,000 armed men were soon 
igathOTed on the frontier. 


At tMs moment Gladstone, whose admiration for Montenegro 
had been loudly expressed, returned to power. Representatives of 
the Powers met at Berlin in June, and proposed that Montenegro 
should receive the part of Dulcigno and a strip of coast south- 
ward to the River Boyana.* This time it was Turkey’s turn to pro- 
test, since Dulcigno had Mussulman population ; and the Albmuans 
were secretly urged to resist the cession. Gladstone was always 


*See Morley, ‘'Life of Gladstone," HI, 8-10; Fitzmaurice, "Life of 

Granville," II, ch. 6; Owynn and Tackwell, "Life of Sir Oiaries Dilke,” 1, 

<h. 21. 
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Tetwiy for strong measures where Turkey was concerned, and at his 
anggeetion a naval demonstration of the Powers took place in 
^September off Daloigno, while Montenepin troops 
approached the town by land. “If Turkey befools 
Europe at Dolcigno,” he remarked, “we may as 
well shut up shop altogether.” Turkey refused to 
yield, and tiie admirals had no wish to bombard the little town. 
•Gladstone’s impatience at Turkish obstruction was shared by 
Goschen, who wrote to Granville from Constantinople : "The fleets , 
must come up here. The Sultan has begun the struggle. The Turks 
must not win.” Gladstone had no intention of allowing the Turks 
■to win, and when he decided to seize the Custom house at Smyrna 
the Sultan realized that the game was up. Dervish Pasha, the 
Turkish commander, drove out the Albanians from Dulcigno, and on 
November 26 the town was occupied by Montenegrin troops. Prince 
Nicholas gave public expression of his gratitude to Great Britain 
for securing him an outlet on the Adriatic ; but he never developed 
the port, which was, indeed, nothing but an open beach. Dervish 
Pasha completed the pacification of Northern Albania by treacher- 
ously inviting Bib Doda to visit a Turkish ship and carrying him off 
to Asia Minor, where he lived in exile, till the young Turk revolu- 
tion of 1908 restored him to his home. Other members of the 
Albanian League were also exiled, and Montenegro entered on her 
inheritance without further strife. 


The inhabitants of Bosnia and Herzegovina, like the inhabi- 
tants of Albania, objected to being transferred from Mussulman to 
Christian rule ; but Austria was strong enough to enforce her 
Treaty rights without assistance from her co-signatcries.* Before 
embarking on the Turkish war in 1877 the Tsar had purchased the 
neutrality of Austria by recognizing her right to annex Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and on the motion of Great Britain the provinces 
were entrusted to her at the Congress of Berlin. At the eleventh 
hour, however, the Turkish plenipotentiaries refused to sign the 
Treaty unless Andrassy assured them that the occupation would be 
provisional and the sovereign rights of the Sultan maintained. 
Andrassy refused ; but two days later, the day on which the Treaty 
was to be signed, they renewed the demand, and the Austrian 
plenipotentiary gave way. “Austria declares that the rights of the 
'Sultan in Bosnia and Herzegovina ■will in no way be affected by the 
occupation, which is to be regarded as provisional. An arrangement 
as to the details of the occupation will be made immediately after the 
•Congress.” With this written declaration in their pocket, the Tur- 
kish plenipotentiaries signed the Treaty.** 

A few days later a proclamation to the inhabitants was issued. 


*See Sosnosky, “Die Balkanpolitik, Oesterreich-Ungarus seit 1866.” I 
and II, 1-42; and Larmeroux, “La Politique Exterieure de rAotriehe-HoBgrie,*' 
1. The Austro-Rutsian agreements were revealed by Fourtoier, “Wie wir 
nach Bosnien Kamen.” They ere printed in Pribram, “The Secret Treaties of 
Austria-Hungary,” II, 193-203. 

**See Wefthimer, Graf Andrassy,” III; and "Le Rapoert Secret de 
Carstheodory P*cha,” ed. Bareilles. 
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^‘The troops are about to cross the borders. They come as friends 
to end the eriis -which have disturbed not only Bosnia and. 

Herzegovina, bat the adjoining lands of Austria for 
years. The Emperor could no longer look on and see- 
violence reigning in the vicinity of his territories. 
At the Berlin Congress it was unanimously resolved, 
that Austria should restore order and welfare, and the Sultan has 
entrusted you to the care of the Emperor.” The announcement of 
the coming occupation fell like a bomb. A bandit named Hadji Leo, 
who had won local prestige by a pilgrimage to Mecca, organized 
opposition in Sarajevo the Bosnian capita], where a provisional 
Government was formed. Turkey made no official pronouncement, 
and the Turkish officials left the province under rebel escort. 
Similar steps were taken in Mostar, the capital of Herzegovina. 
Eighteen days after the signing of the Treaty of Berlin Austriars 
troops crossed the frontier in four columns, and met with hostility 
from the outlet. A squadron of hussars was cut to pieces, and 
as Serajevo was approached a holy war was proclaimed. The city 
was stormed after a desperate resistance, in which a large part 
perished in the flames. Meanwhile guerrilla warfare broke out iiF 
the rear. The 72,000 troops allotted to the task had to be rein- 
forced. Herzegovina was subdued by the end of September, and on 
October 20 the last Bosnian stronghold surrendered. 


In addition to Bosnia and Herzegovina Austria obtained at 
Berlin the right to station garrisons in the Sanjak of Novibazar, a 
narrow strip of land separating Serbia from Montenegro and con- 
necting Bosnia with Macedonia. After the unpleasant experience 
in Bosnia, Andrassy was in no hurry to occupy the Sanjak, and 
it was not till the following year that he suggested an amicable 
arrangement with Turkey. A convention was signed in April, 1879, 
according to which Austria was only to occupy the western 
portion. The garrisons took up their station in September, the 
Turkish administration and Turkish troops remaining in the Sanjak. 
This curious arrangement, which was of no advantage to Austria, 
and locked up troops in a position which would have been a death- 
trap in time of war, was destined to continue for a generation. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina had yielded to overwhelming forces; 
and modern artillery in the autumn of 1879 ; but the Mussulmani 
inhabitants were scarcely more discontented than 
RCTrtt* Orthodox. Brigandage continued in the outly- 

1882 ’ parts, and gendarmerie posts were occasionally 

attacked. When the provinces were at last beginning: 
to settle down, the imposition of conscription in November, 1881, 
stirred the smouldering embers. Some of the conscripts in 
Heraegovina disobeyed the summons to present themselves, and 
during the winter public buildings were set on fire. In the opening 
days of 1882 fresh attacks on patrols convinced Austria that she 
must act. Taught by experience, she dispatched not less than 
dO.OOO troops to quell the revolt, and by the end of AprU tranquillity 
was restored. With the appointment in the same year of Kallay, a 
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Hungarian nobleman and historical scholar, to the post of Joint 
Hinister of Finance, which carried with it the administratioh of 
dhe provinces, Bosnia and Herzegovina entered on a period of rapid 
material development; and during the twenty years of his en- 
lightened rule the inhabitants, both Christians and Mussulmans, 
enjoyed a prosperity and a tranquillity which they had never known 
as a portion of the Ottoman Empire. 


While Beaconsfield’s supreme object had been to prevent 
Bussia from dominating the Near East, his Foreign Secretary, 
regarded the Treaty of Berlin as nothing more than 
a respite during which Turkey must be compelled to .Hefiwais 

put her house in order. And such compulsion could Turkey 
only be exercised by Great Britain, for Great Britain 
alone of the Powers had a disinterested desire to alleviate the lot of 


the subjects of the Sultan. Within a month of the close of the Congress 
a dispatch to Constantinople proposed a reform scheme by which 
each vilayet in Asiatic Turkey was to have a Governor appointed for 
a fixed term, while the virtual control of police, justice and 
taxation was to be in European hands.* The Ambassador, Sir Henry 
Layard, was instructed to press urgently for its acceptance ; for 
^'the Sultan’s inclination to come to an agreement and our power 
of insisting upon it will diminish with each 8uc>.ee(ling month.” 
So anxious was Salisbury to seize the opportunity that he was 
jerepared to support a loan of six millions for v hich the Sultan 
asked, on the ground that reforms were impossible without mcney. 
The project, however, wa.s vetoed by the Prime Minister ; for the 
bondholders protested at the first rumour of fresh loan, and the 
combination of trade depression, a bad harvest and the Afghan war 
made money scarce. 


Despite the refusal of a loan, the Foreign Secretary continued 
to exhort and threaten the Sultan, who seemed in no hurry to 
answer the British dispatch of August 8. “The 
reluctance of England to enter on a full policy of 
partition,” he wrote on October 17, "will not bear Wsmmgs 
more than a certain amount of strain ; and that 
reluctance is the solitary support on which the Sultan’s Empire now 
rests.” A few days later the Porte replied to the dispatch of 
August 8, promising reforms less drastic than those proposed, but 
not without value if they could be carried out. To ensure, or at 
any rate to encourage, their execution the British Government 
appointed British officers as special consuls at eight centres in 
Asiatic Turkey, with instructions to visit every part of their 
district, to inquire into the complaints of the inhabitants, to 
remonstrate against abuses, to spur local officials to action, and to 
report to Constantinople and London. The reports which reached 
Downing Street during 1879 from Sir Charles Wilson and Ms 
colleagues were filled with stories of brigandage, famine and 
Outrage. As the result of vigorous representations by the British 
Ambassador a few individual grievances were redressed, some bad 


* “Life of Salisbury," 11, ch. 8. Aug. 8. 
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offieiftle dwmifised and some tolerable governors were ap^intedi* 
But the Cox^ls •were not hopeful, for the root of the evil was uIl 
C onstantinople. When the,y spoke of Impending Arab uid Armenian, 
revolts the Sultan replied that the mere presence of European 
supervisors stimulated discontent, and his promise to employ 
Eutopeans in high administrative posts -was evaded. 


Salisbury -was profoundly depressed, but refused to confess 
himself beaten. “The prospect is not bright,” he wrote to Layard 
in November. “The character of the Sultan appears 
to be the doom of his race. But we must keep on 
Resists pegging away and use every means of influence we 
possees. The first step is the apiwintment of a 
European cflBcer. General Sir Valentine Baker, with an independent 
command of the gendarmerie. If the Sultan stands out we must 
be prepared for great events. Our action may not go farther than 
demonstrations to establish that our responsibility for Turkey is at 
an end. But it will not be from us that the fatal blow will come. 
The present palace system will not be indefinitely submitted to by 
the Asiatic populations.” The threat set ured the appointment of 
Baker, who had. fought for Turkey in the Russian war, as Inspector- 
General of Reforms in Asia Minor ; but the instructions ■which he 
received did not confer the exectitive authority for which he hoped. 
Salisbury attempted to keep up his own spirits and those of his 
agents by reflections on the novelty of the situation. "I am afraid 
you take a desponding view of your work,” he ■wrote to a consul at 
the end of 1 879. “But this is the first serious attempt to cure 
misgovernment which has endured for centuries. In the nature of 
things the process must be very, very slow.” He worked out a 
scheme of constitutional changes necessary to avert disaster, 
embracing “a small Council of State, nominated for life, exempt 
from exile, and with a veto on all provincial nominations and 
dismissals.” But he had no expectation of securing assent to such 
far-reaching encroachments on the Sultan’s prerogative, and he had 
to confess to himself that nothing could be done at present except 
to support the Consuls. His task was indeed hopeless, for in the 
recent struggle between Russia and Turkey his chief had stood by 
the Sultan in shining armour and had torn up the Treaty of San* 
Stefono. Moreover, Abdul Hamid was will aware that he had 
nothing to fear so long as Beaconsfield held sway in Downing 
Street. 

The return of Gladstone to power in May, 1880, was followed 
by a fresh attempt to secure the realization of the Sultan’s promisea 
of reform, and when the usual evasive reply Tvaa 
*^?*mta* received he invited the Powers to join in pressure at 
Failure, 1883 Constantinople. The Powers agreed, and on June II 
an identic Note ■was delivered to the Porte demand- 
ing “complete and immediate execution of Article 61 of the Treaty 


*See Watson, “Life of Sir QtarJes Wilson,' 
Kitchener's Life.” I, 37-8. 
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of Berlin.”* A further collective Note on September 7 set forth the^* 
required reforms in detail. Fresh promises were made and new 
schemes were elaborated ; but the Sultan knew that no FowCr" 
except Great Britain had its heart in the work, for even Bussia had. 
begun to lose interest. Gladstone’s efforts were as jGmitless at those 
of Salisbury ; and in 1883 Bismarck, who w'as anxious to avoid tbe^ 
revival of the Eastern question, informed the British Government 
that Germany cared nothing about the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and advised him to drop the matter. Nothing more, indeed,- 
could be done at the moment. The Concert was dead, and the 
British occupation of Egypt destroyed whatever influence Great 
Britain possessed at Constantinople. The military consuls were 
withdrawn, in the belief that they were useless, though civiliani 
consuls were allotted to Erzerum, Van and Diarbekir. When Salis- 
bury returned to office in 1885 he asked for the documents relating to 
our influence at Constantinople, and after perusing them he observ- 
ed, “They have just thrown it away into the sea without getting, 
anything whatever in exchange.” It is arguable that the with- 
drawal of the military consuls was a mistake ; but when Gladstone 
took the helm in 1880 Great Britain possessed no influence worth, 
speaking of at Constantinople. Indeed, it became clear that pres- 
sure without the intention of resorting to force stiffened rather 
than weakened the resistance of the Sultan, who had no intention 
of allowing Armenia to go the way of Bulgaria. Moreover, nobody 
contemplated the cancelling of the Cyprus Convention, which, in 
return for the promise of British aid against any Russian attempt 
to take Turkish territory in Asia, bound the Sultan to introduce 
the necessary reforms for the protection of his Christian and other- 
subjects. The lamentable result of the fitful interest shown by the 
Powers was to awaken hopes in the Armenian highlands W'hich^ 
could not be fulfilled, and to arouse suspicions in the breast of the 
Sultan which were to bear fruit in organized massacre and outrage- 
in days to come. 


n 

Though war between Great Britain and Russia over Constan- 
tinople had been narrowly averted, the antagonism remained, and 
it seemed possible that the powder might catch fire 
in the highlands of Afghanistan.** So long as Bea- 
oonsfield was at the helm the avow'ed object of Tnwjcaqila 
British policy was to thwart Russian ambitions, 
while Alexander H, checkmated in the Near East, naturally turned 

* "The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, without further delay, 
the improvements and reforms demanded by local requirements in the provinces, 
inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee their security against the 
Circassians and the Kurds. It will periodically make knewn the steps taken 
to this effect to the Powers, who will superintend their application.” 

••See Lady Betty Balfour, "Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration.” The 
Conservative policy is set forth in Buckle, “Life of Disraeli,” VL ch. 10 and 13- 
and "Life of ^lisbury.” II, ch. 8. An excellent account of the Afghan problem* 
is given in Rose, ch. 13 and 14. 
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Ms attention • to the Ko Man’s Land beyond the Caspian. His 
Armies, hoveTer, had suffered so severely in the Turkish oamp^dgns 
that he had no wish to try conclusions with Great Britain ; and the 
JBritish Cabinet, now that the menace to Constantinople was remov- 
•ed, desired to resume normal relations. Early in 1879 Lord Dufferin, 
iiesh from his term of office in Canada, was dispatched to Fetiograd 
to pour oil on the troubled waters. On presenting his letters of 
credence the new Ambassador was greeted by “a great scolding” 
from the autocrat, who complained that England had thwarted Us 
plftns in a war not of ambition, but to rescue the Christians of Tur- 
Jcey from their suppressor. He had nevertheless done his best to 
meet English wishes at Berlin, and he would try to find a friend- 
ly Solution of all outstanding questions. The charm of Lord Dufferin 
•and his gifted wife proved irresistible, and invitations to the British 
Embassy were accepted even by the champions of Pan-Slav ideals.* 
Despite the desire of the two Governments to live in tolerable 
harmony after the Congress of Berlin, forces had been set in motion 
in Central Asia which could not be reversed when 
peace was restored in Eastern Europe. Though the 
Afghanlstmi Russian Government assured Lord Clarendon in 
1869 that it regarded Afghanistan as entirely outside 
its sphere of influence, a correspondence relating to frontiers began 
in the following year between General Kaufmann, Governor-General 
of Turkestan, and the Ameer. In 1875 the reception of a Russian 
envoy in Cabul and the annexation of Khokand alarmed the Home 
Government, where Disraeli had succeeded Gladstone ; and in 
1876 Lord Northbrook, the cautious Whig Viceroy, made way for 
Lord Lytton, who had no belief in the La-wrenoe policy of “masterly 
inactivity.” “We wanted a man of ambition, imagination, some 
vanity, and much will,” wrote Beaconsfield, “and we have got 
him.” A treaty with the Khan of Khelat in 1876 brought Baluchi' 
stan within the orbit of the British Elmpire and enabled troops to 
be stationed at Quetta in the southern flank of Afghanistan ; and a 
conference at Peshawar in 1877, which broke down on the refusal 
to allow British officers access to frontier posts, convinced the 
Viceroy that the Ameer was irrevocably committed to Russia. The 
cynical phrase of a Russian General, “Nos frontiers merohent avee 
nous,” was widely quoted ; and both Lord Lytton and Lord 
Salisbury, the Secretary of State, were deeply impressed by the 
writings and warnings of Sir Henry Rawlinson, who laboured 
unceasingly to arouse his countrymen to the dangers of Russia’s 
advance towards the frontiers of India.** 

After the Peshawar Conference ali communications with the 
Ameer ceased, and the situation was complicated by the Russo- 
Turkish war. The summoning of Indian troops to 
Stollrtoff Malta in the spring of 1878 and the order of the 
fleet of Constantinople seemed to bring war within 
sight. Russia retaliated by moving troops towards 

•Lyair* ‘‘Life of Dufferin,” 1 , ch. 8 ; and Lady Dufferin, “My Russian and 
Turkish Journals.” 

■’•See G. Rawlinson, “Sir H. Rawlinson.” 
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the Afghan frontier and by the dispatch of General Stolietoff to 
Cabal on June 13, the day of the opening of the Berlin Congress. 
Gortchakofif pretended that the mission was purely one of courtesy; 
but the dispatch of an envoy to Cabul formed part of the schemo 
for the invasion of India which Skobeleff had drawn up during tho 
Turkish war.* Moreover, on April 26, in order to strengthen 
Russian influence in the coming negotiations, the War Minister had 
ordered the dispatch of three columns as a demonstration. The 
main force left Tashkend on June 13; but when it reached the 
Afghan border news arrived that the Treaty of Berlin had beem 
signed. Stolietoff, however, only left Cabul on August 24, carrying, 
with him, it was generally believed, a treaty with the Ameer, and 
members of the mission remained for some weeks longer in the 
Afghan capital. On learning of StolietofiF’s reception the British 
Government invited the Ameer to receive a similar mission ficom, 
India. No reply to the letter was received, and on September ft 
the Viceroy telegraphed home that the envoy, General Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, would wait no longer and would march through the 
Khyber Pass to Cabul with an escort. 

The proposal involved war unless the Ameer surrendered, and 
the mission was held back by a telegram from London, where 
a communication from Petrograd was awaited. When the Treaty 
of Berlin was signed Beaconsfield expected that Russia would recall 
the Stolietoff Mission and the troops. After waiting for a few 
weeks a letter was dispatched to Gortchakoff, who replied in most 
conciliatory terms that military demonstrations in the direction of 
Afghanistan would be discontinued, and that Russia did not aim at 
special influence in that country. The veto reached Simla too late,, 
for negotiations with the semi-independent Khyber tribes for the- 
passage of the mission had been begun by the frontier oflScers, who 
reported that to postpone the advance would arouse the contempk 
of the tribesmen. The mission was compelled to return to 
Peshawar by forces which it was useless to attack.** It waa 
decided on October 30 to demand a written apology within threo 
weeks for the affront in the Khyber Pass, and the reception of a 
permanent British mission. No reply to the ultimatum waa 
received, and British troops crossed the frontier at three points. 
The defeated Ameer now offered to receive an envoy at Cabul, bub 
the time for negotiations with Shere Ali was past. His troubles 
were due to Russia, but the assistance of Russian troops for which, 
he asked was refused, In replying to a vote of 
censure on December 16 the Prime Minister spoke Shere Ali 
in friendly tones of his old antagonist. Preparations OverthiWBJ 
against India when war seemed likely were legiti- 
mate, and now the crisis was over the Tsar had ordered his troops, 
to retire. “Russia has taken every step in this business to make- 
honourable amends to England, and her conduct presents the most 
striking contrast to that of the Ameer.” The campaign proceeded 
without a hitch, and Shere Ali fled to Russian Turkestan, where he- 

•Printed in Rose, 602-7. 

•♦“Life of Salisbury," n, 337-44. 
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died within a few weeks. By the Treaty of Gandamak on May 28 
his ^n, Yakub Khan, accepted British direction of his foreign 
policy, and consented to a permanent British Resident at Cahul, 
in return for a promise of support against Russian aggression. 
Some frontier districts were ceded, and the British retained control 
of the Khyber Pass. Greatly owing to your energy and foresight,” 
wrote the Prime Minister to the Viceroy, “we have secured a 
scientific frontier for our Indian Empire.” 

The jubilation with which Beaconsfield and Lytton regarded 
their handiwork was rudely disturbed by the news of the assassina- 
tion by mutinous troops of Sir Louis Cavagnari, the 

The British envoy, with mission and escort, six weeks 
Mi^on after his arrival. The treacherous Yakub abdicated, 
and after quelling sporadic risings Roberts ruled the 
country from Cabul throughout the winter. Early in the following 
year Abdurrahman, a nephew of Shere Ali, emerged from 
Turkestan, where he had lived as a Russian pensioner, claimed the 
throne, and, aided by British confidence, money and arms, built up 
a powerful and united kingdom, to which Kandahar was wisely 
restored by the Gladstone Government. The Afghans had learned 
by bitter experience the danger of intriguing with Russia and the 
futility of trusting to her promises of support, and Great Britain 
learned that an independent and contented Afghanistan was the 
best barrier against Russian designs on India. Lord Ripon, who 
had succeeded Lord Lytton as Viceroy, proclaimed and applied the 
principle that the danger of Russian wiles within the frontiers of 
India could best be met by winning the confidence of the Indian 
peoples. “The steady pursuit of the policy of the present 
Government,” he wrote in 1882, “will place us in a better 
condition to encounter Russian intrigues than the fortification of all 
the frontier towns of Afghanistan and the garrisoning of the whole 
of them with British troops.”* 

The signature of the Treaty of Berlin and the establishment 
■of a friendly Ameer at Cabul diminished the Anglo-Russian tension 
in the Middle East without removing its causes. Russia had not 
recognized British overlordship in A^hanistan, and everyone knew 
that the steamroller, after a brief halt, would resume its advance. 
Preparations for an expedition against the Tekke Turcomans in the 
summer of 1879 prompted a request from the British Ambassador 
for explanations, and elicited soothing assurances. The Tsar sent 
a. message to the Queen that the expedition would not develop into 
an attack on Merv, and the Russophil Duke of Argyll rallied his 
countrymen on their nervousness.” But a rebuff to a Russian force 
at the end of 1879 led to the dispatch of a larger expedition under 
Skobeleff, who stormed Geok Tepe, the Turcoman stronghold, in 
January, 1881, and slaughtered twenty thousand of the inhabitants. 
The wholesale massacre broke the spirit of the Turcomans, and 
spread the terror of the Russian name throughout Central Asia. 
The Russian Foreign OflSce once more explained that there would 


*S«e Lucien WoT, "Life of Lord Ripcxo,” II, ch. 15-17. 
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tie no advance on Merv; but Russian assurances failed to reassure 
even the Gladstone Ministry. Hartington, the Indian Secretary, 
announced on August 1, 1881, that Great Britain would not tolerate 
foreign interference in Afghanistan. Ripdn would have preferred a 
•deal to a threat, and proposed that Great Britain should assent to 
Russia’s advance on Merv in return for a promise to abstain from 
interference in Afghanistan. Russia, he believed, would occupy 
Merv in any case, and he advised that we should purchase security 
for Afghanistan while otu assent was worth paying for. The plan 
was approved by Hartington but not by Granville, and was consi- 
•dered too risky to adopt. 


Despite repeated assurances Merv was occupied in February, 
1884, and Russian territory was now almost, if not actually, in 
eon tact with north-west Afghanistan, and within 
easy reach of Herat.* That Russia should have 
taken this step with full knowledge of the impor- * ’ 

tance attached to the matter by Great Britain 
suggested the resolve to pick a quarrel. It was impossible to check 
the Russian advance by force, and the Government of India 
suggested a Joint Commission to determine a frontier which Russia 
•could not overstep without a breach of faith. The Cabinet approv- 
ed, Russia accepted, and Sir Peter Lumsden started in the 
autumn to meet the Russian Commissioner General Zelenoi. The 
General was due on the frontier on October 13; but early in October 
it was announced that he was ill and could not arrive till February. 
Xiumsden was unable to commence work, and, despite mgent 
communications from the British Government, the General’s 
■“illness” continued throughout the winter. The breach of faith 
was aggravated by the fact that a large Russian force was mean- 
while occupying territory forming part of the region whose owner- 
ship the Commission was to determine, and threatening frontiers 
which the military authorities deemed necessary to the defence of 
Afghanistan. Granville was convinced that the procrastination in 
regard to the Zelenoi mission was due to the approval, if not indeed 
the suggestion, of Bismarck, at the moment annoyed with British 
policy in regard to German colonial aims. 


On February 14, 1885, an unfounded rumour reached London 
that the Russians were marching on Herat, and on February 21 it 
was announced that troops were close to Penjdeh, a 
fertile valley within the territory claimed by the 
Afghans, but to which Russia had announced that 
the claim would be disputed.** The British Govern- 
ment at once remonstrated ; but, the Russian Government declined 
to withdraw their advanced posts, adding that the officers had been 
ordered to avoid conflicts and that complications were only to be 


•See Fitzmaurice, “Life of Granville,” IF, ch. 12 ; Holland, “Life of the 
Duke of Devonshire," I, ch. 14;Gwynn and Tuckwell, “Life of the Dilke " 
II, ch. 39. 

♦•For the Russian side see Stead, "The M. P. for Russia” fOlaa 
T^ovikoff), II, ch. 9. “ 
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feared if the Afghans attacked. Lumsden, on his sidor advised, th* 
Afgh^ms stationed at Penjdeh to return to the positions they 
occupied, but not to advance beyond them. The Russians brought 
up reinforcements, and early in March the Indian Government was 
ordered to assemble a force to march to the relief of Herat in the 
event of war. The troops became restless and excited as they faced 
one another, and the situation was so grave that on March 4 the 
Queen sent a telegram to the Tsar. “The motive for this telegram 
is my keen desire that there should be no misunderstanding between 
the two countries. The news from the Afghan frontier causes me 
the greatest disquietude. I appeal to your good feelings, dear 
brother, to do all you can to prevent the misfortunes which would 
arise from an armed conflict between the Russian and Afghan 
troops.” 

The Russian Government now justified the delay of General 
Zelenoi by the argument that before delimitation could take place 
its principles — whether purely geographical or partly 
Danger ethnographical — must be settled, and proposed to 

of War send an envoy to London. The objection, if it really 
existed, should have been communicated in the 
previous year, and the prospect of indefinite delay increased the 
apprehension that the Russian troops would 'seize the disputed 
territory while negotiations were proceeding. There was, moreover, 
the danger lest the Afghans, encouraged by the presence of 
Lumsden, might resist a Russian attack, even if they did not 
provoke a collision. On March 30 the expected explosion took 
place. The Afghans occupied a position from which they declined 
to withdraw, and were attacked by General Komaroff, who 
proceeded to occupy the oasis of Penjdeh. “War is inevitable,” 
declared the British Ambassador when the news reached Petrograd. 
“I shall be told to demand my passports.”* The Tsar was inclined 
to disavow his General, but the excitement of the Press forced him 
to show a brave face. On April 27, in asking Parliament for a credit 
of eleven millions, Gladstone accused the Russians of an act of 
unprovoked aggression. In the event of war the British Government 
expected assistance from the Sultan, who, however, desired to 
remain neutral, and who inquired whether the other Powers would 
defend his neutrality by sending ships to the entrance of the 
Straits. None of them could promise such assistance ; but he was 
none the less encouraged to maintain neutrality.** 

The tension was acute, and in every capital in Europe war 
was considered inevitable ; but neither Government desired a 
conflict. Moreover, the Ameer, at this moment » 
F^gMeh g^iest of Lord Dufferin in India, anxious to prevent 
Settlement country becoming the battlefield of an Anglo* 

Russian conflict, refused the offer of British troops 
and expressed his readiness to surrender part of the disputed 


*Baddeley, “Russia in the ’Eighties," ch. 10. 

**See “Die Giosse Politik,’^ IV, 111-28 ; and Fr^ioet, "Souvenirs**' 
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territory in the north.* The British Government proposed arbi- 
tration ; but the Tsar replied that General Komaroff had acted 
rightly, and that he would never allow his conduct to be submitted 
to arbitration. The Cabinet, unwearying in its efforts for peace, 
pointed out that rejection meant war, and begged the Tsar to 
accept the appointment of an arbitrator, who, it was added, need 
never act. The Tsar finally assented to arbitration by the King of 
Denmark, and the crisis was over. His initial refusal remained a 
secret, and his consent was hailed with relief except by the Jingo 
Press in both countries, which shed tears of anger at the 
"humiliation.” No more was heard of the arbitration, and the two 
Governments finally agreed that the Zulfikar Pass should remain 
Afghan territory, while Penjdeh was adjudged to Russia. The 
actual delimitation was to be worked out by a mixed Commission, 
which completed its task in 1887. Thus ended the excursions and 
alarums which began with the Stolietoff Mission and arose from 
Beaconsfield’s resolute opposition to Russian ambitions in the 
Near East. 


* “Life of Dufferin," II, ch. 3, 



CHAPTER n 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


I 

T he outstanding result of the Congress of Berlin in the realm 
of high politics was the estrangement of Russia from 
Germany. The Slavophils had forced the Tsar to support 
the revolt of the Balkan Christians, and their voices were raised in 
shrill anger when the triumphs of the battlefield 
A^ks were sacrificed at the council table. The restoration 
Bismarck Bessarabia and the annexation of Batum and Kars 

seemed a poor return for so much blood and trea- 
sure. "The Congress is a conspiracy against the Russian people,”' 
shrieked Ivan AksakofiF, "in ' which Russian representatives have 
taken part. The diplomacy of St. Petersburg is more dangerous 
than Nihilism. It is disgraceful treachery to the historic mission 
of Russia, and has lost for ever the respect and affection of the 
Slavs. Russia has been crucified by her own statesmen. A fool’s 
cap and bells have been set upon her head.’’* In the Moscow 
Gazette Katkoff, the prince of journalists, proclaimed that Germany- 
had left Russia in the lurch, and that the road to Constantinople 
lay through Berlin. Jomini, the strongest brain in the Foreign 
Office, wrote violent articles in the official Press, and General 
Milutin, the War Minister, worked openly for a French alliance. 
Schuvaloff, the chief Russian plenipotentiary at the Congress, whom 
Bismarck described as the cleverest man in Russia, after resuming 
his post in London for a short time, was recalled and virtually- 
disgraced. The veteran Gortchakoff, who had helped to shape 
Russian policy since the Crimean war, though compelled by advanc- 
ing years to relinquish his grip, had not lost all his influence ; and 
his personal hostility to Bismarck, dating from the war scare of 
1875, was notorious. And, finally, the Tsar himself shared to the 
full the anger of his subjects at the substitution of the Berlin 
compromise for the dictated settlement of San Stefano. His wrath 
was increased by the fact that the Emperor William, on the vic- 
torious conclusion of the Franco-German war, had solemnly assured 
his Imperial nephew that he would never forget the services render- 
ed by Russia. He spoke bitterly of the European coalition against 
Russia under Bismarck’s leadership. Alexander was still under 
sixty, but the anxieties and disappointments of his reign had aged 
and soured him. Bismarck cruelly described him as sick in mind 
and body and prematurely worn out ; and his conduct in the year 
following the Congress betrayed a lack of self-control. 

The Tsar’s anger at the Berlin settlement rose to fever pitch 


• A. Fiichel, "Der Panslavismus,” 428. 
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when he learned the German agents on the international coixtmia- 
sions appointed to carry out the delimitations supported the Austriail 
rather than the Russian view in cases of disagree- 
ment.* In the spring of 1879 Italy was approached The Tsar’s 
through the old Hungaiian and Garibaldian rebel, Threats 
General Turr, as to whether she would co- 
operate in a war against Austria ; and soundings were taken in 
Paris, of which Waddington informed Bismarck, with equally little 
result. Russian troops were concentrated on the German and 
Austrian frontiers, and in .June the Tsar at the last moment cancel- 
led a visit to Berlin for the golden wedding of his uncle. On August 
8 the German Ambassador reported the monarch’s angry complaint 
that “if Germany wished the friendship of a hundred years to 
continue, she must alter her ways. Cela finira d’une maniere tres 
serieuse.” Bismarck forwarded the Ambassador’s dispatch to the 
Emperor William, who replied that his nephew had been misled by 
Gortchakoff, and that he would soon change again ; but this 
pleasant fiction was destroyed by an autograph letter from the Tsar 
to his uncle written on August 15. He repeated his strictures on 
the conduct of German agents on the Commissions, reminded his 
correspondent of the services of Russia in 1870, “which you said 
you would never forget,’’ and added that he could not hide his fears 
that the consequences might be disastrous for both countries.** 
The Kaiser was more pained than angered by the violence of tone> 
and he charged Bi.smarck to elraft a response. The Chancellor re- 
plied from Gastein that it was regrettable that such a letter of 
unconcealed menaces, in which he detected the hand of Milutin^ 
should be written, and if the Kaiser replied in a similar strain it 
would probably lead to war. To go on his knees to the Tsar, oik 
the other hand, would merely encourage him to further menaces. 
Gratitude for 1870 could not compel Germany to sacrifice her 
friendly relations to Austria. The Kaiser replied to his nephev#' 
on August 28 in a letter drafted by the Chancellor, denying thAt 
his agents had received Russophobe instructions and that Bismarck 
was hostile, and recalling the occasions on which Austria and 
Germany had aided Russian interests. 

While the Kaiser believed that the rift in the lute was not 
beyond repair, his omnipotent Chancellor had 
reached ^the conviction that the hour for a new Bisniw'ck’i 
orientation of German policy had struck. The PoHcy 

Dreikaiserbund of 1872 had received a rude shock 
when Alexander and Gortchakoff hurried to Berlin’ in 1875, and ia 

* Their instructions were to support the majority when Russia and 
Austria disagreed. The best book on Bismarck's later foreign policy, after hia 
own “Reflections,” is Plehn, Bismarck’s Auswartige Politik natch der Rcichs- 
grundung.” Grant Robertson, “Bismarck,” is also useful. Erich Mard^ 
“Kaiser Wilhelm I,” is a masterly study of the Emperor. 

** The dispatches relating to the foundation of the Dual Alliance are 
published in "Die Groose Politik,” III, 1-36. "The Treaties mentioned in this 
chapter are printed in Pribram, “The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary.” 
1; c/. Wertheimer, “Graf Andrassy,” III; Singer, “Geschichte des Drei- 
bundes and Coolidge, “The Origins of the Triple Alliance.” 
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1876 GortohakofF rejected the suggestion of a treaty guaranteeing 
the German possessioii,of Alsace and Lorraine in return for energe- 
tic support of Russian policy in the Near East. The Tsar also 
received a rebuff when on the eve of the Turkish war he asked 
■whether Germany would remain neutral if Russia went to war with 
Austria.* After vainly endeavouring to evade the embarrassing 
question the Chancellor replied that Germany could indeed suffer 
ber friends to win or lose battles, but not that one of them should 
be so injured as to endanger its position as a Great Power. This 
^refusal of neutrality angered Gortchakoff and his master ; and when 
ithe friendly Schuvaloff discussed an alliance before the Berlin 
^Congress, Bismarck pointed out that Germany would be in an 
inferior position, since both the geographical position and the auto- 
cratic Government of Russia would render it easier for her to dis- 
solve the tie. His lifelong policy was to cultivate the friendship of 
Russia without committing his country to her exclusive protection. 
He defined his role at the Berlin Congress as that of an honest 
broker, and he always maintained that he had given weight to 
Russian interests. “I conceived my role,” he declared in his historic 
speech of February 6, 1888, “almost as if I were the third Russian 
delegate. No Russian wish reached me which I did 
Russian not adopt and fulfil. I behaved in such a manner 
Ingratitude that at the end of the Congress I thought to myself, 
‘If I did not already possess the highest Russian 
order in brilliants, I ought to receive it now.’ I liad the feeling 
that I had performed a service for a foreign Power which a Minister 
is seldom in a position to render. The campaign therefore surprised 
me. These attacks grew during 1879 into peremptory demands to 
put pressure on Austria. I could not agree ; for if we estranged 
ourselves from Austria we should— unless we wished to be wholly 
isolated — necessarily fall into dependence on Russia. Would that 
be tolerable ? I once thought that it would, on the ground that 
where no antagouism of interests existed there would be no reason 
for Russia to terminate the friendship. The course of the Congress 
"disappointed me, and showed me that not even a complete tempo- 
rary subordination of our policy could guarantee us against anta- 
gonism.” 

Bismarck exaggerated his complaisance for Russia, at the 
■Congress ; but there was no shadow of excuse for the taunts of 
treachery with which he was assailed, or for the 
belief that with a word he could have maintained 
Anstria Treaty of San Stefano intact. The neurotic excite- 

ment of Russia and her ruler turned his thoughts 
increasingly towards a defensive alliance with Austria against a 
common danger. “The idea of coalitions gives me nightmares. We 
bad waged victorious wars against two Great Powers. Everything 
depended on inducing at least one of them to renounce the design 
of revenge. It could not be France. The Treaty of ReichstsSt 

♦For relations between Germany and Russia before the Berlin Congress 
see "Die Crosse Politik," II. 
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revealed the danger that Kaunitz’ league of France, Austria and 
Hussia might be revived. I had therefore to choose between Russia 
And Austria. In point of material force, union with Russia has the 
advantage, and because I placed more reliance on traditional 
dynastic friendship and community of conservative instincts than 
on fits and starts ^ public opinion among the Hungarian, Slav and 
■Catholic populations of Austria, Hungary would always be pro- 
German if she thought merely of ner interests, but she is anti- 
Austrian ; and the Germans in Austria also often lose touch with 
the dynasty.” 

Despite the obvious disabilities of the Hapsburg realm as an 
ally, Bismarck’s hesitations were swept away by the synchronizing 
of the Tsar’s threats with the news of Andrassy’s fArthcoming 
resignation. Fearing lest his successor might be Francophil or 
Russophil, the Chancellor wrote that he would be glad to see him at 
Gastein or elsewhere. The Austrian Foreign Minister was no less 
eager for instance against Russia, whom, with 
British aid, he had thwarted at Berlin ; and he 
arranged to reach Gastein on August 27. Prolonged 
and earnest conversations took place on the two 
following days. Russia, began the Chancellor, wanted the German 
vote cast against Austria. “If I refuse, I shall break with Russia 
for Austria’s heoi/;iryeMAf.” Andrassy then complained of Russian 
armaments, demands and threats, adding that Vienna had lost 
all confidence in the Tsar, and that Austria, France and Great 
Britain had agreed to vote' together. “What, then, would Austria 
do if Russia attacked Germany without provocation?” asked the 
Chancellor. “She would support you with all her strength,” replied 
Andrassy, “and all her peoples would applaud.” “In that case,” 
rejoined Bismarck, “would Austria consider a League of Peace? 
Germany wanted nothing more.” “We, too,” replied Andrassy. 
■“Ev'en the Archduke Albrecht now sees that Austria’s welfare is 
bound up with Germany, and I think I ran answer for the loyalty 
both of Germans and Magyars to a German alliance.” The two 
statesmen agreed to meet again in Vienna after consulting their 
respective masters. The Emperor William promptly telegraphed, 
■“Consider journey to Vienna impossible”; but Bismarck replied 
that he could not accept responsibility for telling Andrassy that he 
was forbidden to return his visit, and his roaster gave way. The 
■discussions with Andrassy were reported in great detail on August 
31, and Bismarck argued that since the Tear’s threats had 
•destroyed confidence in Russia, a defensive alliance with Austria 
was indispensable fer Germany’s safely. Without it. Russia would 
«.ttack, and Austria would join France. If Germany did not 
secure Austria at once she might not be able to obtain her support 
when she needed it. 

“I found the Emperor so fully convinced of the nsefulness 
®nd indeed the necessity of such an arrangement,” wrote Andrassy 
joyfully to Bismarck on September ] , “that further argument 
proved to be superfluous. He sees therein not only no departuru 
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{iroiQ th« determination to maintain peace between the three 
empites, but the only possible way of removing the sword of Damo- 
cles. As soon as you have obtained the approval in principle of the 
Umperor William I am authorized to receive a draft text and to 
prepare one myself. I am to remain in office till this matter ia 
completed, and my successor, whom I have informed, is in perfect 
agreement. I have no peace of mind till I see the torch exting- 
uished which the Tsar half-unconsciously brandishes above the 
European powder-barrel, and while I know the peace of Europe to 
rest in the hands of a Milutin, a Jomini, and presently doubtless 
of an fgnatieff. I am convinced the Tsar does not wish for war at 
present ; but I cannot forget that he had no desire for the war just 
concluded. I consider it a European necessity to provide against 
this danger.” 

In thanking Andrassy for his letter, Bismarck replied that 
unfortunately from the nature of things, geographical as well as 
political, his task could not be so tpeedily completed. 

UiXSif ’. have been- obliged to dictate to my son sixty 

Objections the contents of which I had to expand by 

telegraphic and other additions. Yet in spite of all 
my pains, I have not succeeded in entirely removing the apprehen- 
sion that our peaceful scheme may conceal some secret views of 
an aggressive character. This idea is unwelcome to a gentleman, 
of eighty-two. Eor him the attitude of the Tsar was only recently 
illuminated as with a lightning flash, though I have been repeatedly 
obliged to recognize the situation during the past few years. It 
will be a trial to find himself forced into making a choice betweeit 
the two neighbouring empires. With our dynasty habit exercises 
enormous influence. Besides, the Tsar is now endeavouring to 
force Jupiter Tonans into the background by a rapid transition to 
sunshine. The last threats were followed within a week by a 
friendly invitation to send a Russian officer to Warsaw. This was 
accepted by the Emperor, who announced the dispatch of Field- 
Marshal Manteuffel without my previous knowledge. Manteuffel 
met with very considerable rc adiness to make advances, in the 
sincerity and performance of which I cannot place any confidence. 
1 am not aware whether the meeting which is to take place to-day 
at Alexandrovo was suggested by him or by the Russians.” 

The Kaiser assured Bismarck that he was only going to 
Alexandrovo to discover the origin of “the incomprehensible 
letter,” and to defend his Chancellor against baseless 
Kaiser and accusations. When the monarchs met on September 

Tsar 3 the Tsar, who had suggested the interview, was in. 

his most winning mood. He expressed regret that 
the letter of August 15 had caused offence, and wished it to be 
regarded as if never written. Nothing was further from his inten- 
tion than to threaten. He had only called attention to the fact 
that, if the Press of both countries continued to rail at each other, 
a feeling of hostility would arise. The peace of Europe could only 
be preserved, in the future as in the past, by good relations between 
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Prussia and Russia. The votes of the German agents on the^ 
European Commissions had aroused great irritation, for Russia was. 
merely trying to improve the lot of the Christian populations; and 
the antagonism encouraged the Turks to obstinacy. Bismarck 
appeared unable to forget GortchakofF’s stupid circular of 1875; but 
GortchakofF was homme mart. The Kaiser replied that he had 
been pained by the letter, but uas glad to hear that no threat was 
intended; that Bismarck, though he had not changed his views, could 
not understand the attacks in semi-official organs; that the German 
agents had been instructed to support Russia and Austria when 
they w'ere in agreement, and to \ote with the majority when they 
were not. On the following day the Kaiser conversed with Giers, 
the acting head of the Foreign Office, .and General Milutin, the 
Minister of War. The former expressed satisfaction at the removal 
of misunderstanding, while the latter explained the maintenance oF 
large rnilitarj' forces after the close of the Turkish war on the 
ground that England was organizing and arming Asia Minor through 
her Consuls, and that a new conflict in the Near East was at 
hand in which England would be supported by Austria and possibly 
by France. 


The Kaiser returned from Alexandrovo convinced that the 
Russian danger was imaginary. In forw arding the report of the 
conversations to Bismarck, he added that neither the 
Tsar nor any of those w'ho stood highest in his 
confidence had the slightest desire to wage war on Policy 
Germany. It was therefore unnecessary to change 
the traditional policy, and still less to form a defensive coalitioni 
against Russia. “ Put yourself in my place for a moment. I am in 
presence of a personal friend, a near relative and an ally, in order 
to come to an understanding as to some hasty and indeed 
misunderstood passages in a letter, and our interview leads to a 
satisfactory result. , Shall I now join a hostile coalition against 
this sovereign behind his back? I will not absolutely deny that the 
dangers set forth in your memoranda may arise one day, particular- 
ly on a change of rulers; but I am utterly unable to see that there 
is any imminent danger. It is against my political convictions- 
and my conscience to bind my hands for the sake of a possible 
eventuality. I must not disavow you and the steps which your 
have taken with Andrassy and his master. You may therefore 
speak of the eventuality of disagreement developing into a possible 
breach, and enter into pourparlers respecting the possible measurea 
to be taken. But I do not authorize you to conclude a convention^ 
to say nothing of a treaty. In this way I hope our views will’ 
again agree. If so, I can look forward with confidence to the 
future, which would otherwise be very dark, and anticipate a- 
continuance of our relations with Russia, which are growing more 
friendly. I cannot tell you how painful this episode has been to me,, 
when it seemed, for the first time in seventeen years, as if we do- 
not agree.” Bismarck was wholly unaffected by the report of the- 
visit to Alexandrovo, which, indeed, he had tried to prevent. He- 
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ipointed out that there was no idea of attacking Russia. If, how- 
•erer, Austria were attacked and in danger, G^ermany would ^ 
■compelled by self-interest to support her, alliance or no allianw, 
«ince Germany’s position, confronted by a victorious Russia, a 
•defeated Austria and a hostile France, would be untenable. 
^Moreover, instead of hghting Austria, Russia might win her over by 
-the promise of Silesia. The Tsar was only friendly till he could 
win France or Austria or both. He could be informed of the pact 
when it had been signed. 

While the Chancellor was wrestling with his master for 
■permission to push forward, he secured the assent of Bavaria, 
w hich occupied a position of special importance in 
TOBsSts*^ relation to foreign affairs. “Russian policj',’’ he 
Bavaria wrote to King Ludwig on September 10, “has come 
to be entirely dominated by the warlike, revolu- 
tionary tendencies of Panslavism. Shuvaloff in disgrace; the 
Heading Minister is Milutin, the War Minister, who has increased 
the army. The Tsar did not desire the Turkish war, but was forced 
into it by Panslav feeling, which might drive him to war again. In 
these circumstances I cannot resist the conviction that in the 
■future, perhaps in the near future, peace is threatened by Russia 
.and perhaps by Russia alone. Her attempts to find support in 
France and Italy have failed, and she has recently presented to us 
threatening demands which involve that we should make a definite 
■choice between herself and Austria, at the same time instructing 
■the German members of the Eastern committees to vote with 
Russia in doubtful questions; whereas in our opinion the true 
construction of the decisions of the Congress is that of Austria, 
France and England, with whom Germany has accordingly voted, 
so that Russia, with or without Italy is in a minority. Unless we 
join Austria, she will not be to blame if she seeks an entente with 
'France or Russia and Andrassy’s resignation makes this our last 
-opportunity.” Only the two Emperors, concluded the Chancellor 
with a delicate compliment, had been informed. The King 
-immediately replied that an Austrian alliance would have his full 
approval. 

To convert his master was the urgent task of the moment, 
.and at Holstein’s suggestion Bismarck summoned Prince Hohenlohe, 
at that time Ambassador in Paris, to Gastein.* On 
his arrival Hohenlohe confided to Holstein that he 
Besieged himself unconverted. “Firstly, I do not trust 

Austria. Secondly, I do not think Russia really 
hostile. Finally, I believe an Austro-German alliance will lead to 
a Franoo-Russian alliance — and that is war.” These doubts, how- 
ever, were swept away when he saw the Chancellor next day. “He 
convinced me of the necessity,” wrote the Prince in his diary. 
"He says Austria cannot stand alone in face of Russian threats. 
She will work round to an alliance with Russia or France. In both 
cases Germany is in danger of isolation. The Kaiser resists, owing 

* Denkwurdigkeiten," II, 214-7. 
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to the fatal visit to Alexandrovo. Bismarck threatens to resign, and 
the Kaiser to abdicate. He asks me to see the Kaiser.” 

On September 16 Count Stolberg, Vice-President of the 
Ministry, informed .the Chancellor that the Kaiser would sanctioa 
a general defensive alliance, of which, however, the Tsar must be 
informed. Bismarck at once told Andrassy that his master agreed 
“in principle” with his own views, and proposed oral discussion. 
On September 21 accordingly he left Gastein for Vienna in good 
spirits. “During the long journey,” he writes in his “Reflections,”’ 
“my sense of being in true German territory was deepened by my 
reception at the stations. In Vienna I found the people in a similar 
frame of mind. The greetings of the closely packed throng were 
continuous. The struggles of the past had not stiOed the sense of the 
community of blood. The Emperor was very gracious.” The dis- 
cussions of Gastein were resumed with the Emperor, Andrassy, 
Haymerle, the Foreign Secretary elect, and Koloman Tisza the 
Hungarian Premier. Though Bismarck’s first object was insurance 
against Russia, he also desired aid against an attack from France ; 
and indeed his master forbade an alliance directed against Russia, 
alone. Andrassy replied that Austria had no quarral with Prance 
and no reason to fight her, and cogently argued that such a treaty 
would drive France and Russia into an alliance. Bismarck rejoined 
that if Austria would support him against France, he would support 
Austria against Italy, though Germany had no quarrel with the 
latter. Austria, retorted Andrassy, did not require help against 
Italy ; but she would support Germany against France if France 
was supported by Russia. 

Bismarck suggested that the alliance should be rendered 
permanent by being communicated to and approved of by the Parlia- 
ments of Berlin, Vienna and Budapest. Andrassy 
replied that a public treaty would be a provocation, Andrassy 
since it would register the isolation of Russia and Bismarck 
thereby weaken the peace party in St. Petersburg. 

Russia would ask to enter, and that would be the renewal of the 
Dreikaiserbund, which he did not desire, as the Tsar was always 
casting his dignity into the scales. Bismarck observed that he 
feared he could not secure his master’s assent to a secret and 
limited treaty, but invited Andrassy to produce a draft. On Sep- 
tember 24, before accepting the Austrian scheme, the Chancellor 
made a final appeal for a defensive alliance against France as well 
as Russia. “He rose,” relates Andrassy, "almost crumpling the 
paper in his hand, and came quite close to me. I can only say, 
think what you are doing. For the last time 1 advise you to yield. 
‘Accept my proposal,’ he cried with loud voice and threatening 
mien. ‘If not (a moment’s silence, in which I heard my heart bea^ 
I must accept yours.’ The last words he spoke in a friendly way, 
adding with a smile, ‘But it will give me a cursed lot of trouble.’ 
He gave me his hand. The approach of the towering fimue was so 
threatening that I wonder what would have happened u my nwea 
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Kaiser 

Yields 


3iad failed me.”* Bismarck at once visited the French Ambassador 
in Vienna to explain that the understanding need not disquiet 
France, as its character w>as purely pacific. Two days later, on 
reaching Berlin, he informed the Russian Ambassador that nothing 
Tiad occurred to disquiet Russia. 

The first part of the struggle was over ; but a second and far 
graver contest of wills was at hand. Bismarck had not been able 
to secure the general treaty of defence which his 
master demanded, if treaty there was to be ; and 
the weary Chancellor felt unable to face oral 
controversy with his master. Hohenlohe had already 
■done his best to convert the Kaiser in an interview at Strassburg 
on September 22. The aged monarch complained bitterly that 
Bismarck, “apparently to avenge the letter,” proposed an alliance 
Against Russia which he could not accept. Hohenlohe argued in 
reply that Austria and Russia would combine at Germany’s expense, 
And that France would join them when the Anglophil ’Waddington 
fell. On September 24, after signing the Treaty, Bismarck wrote a 
long letter explaining its nature and advantages, and added that 
without it he could not continue responsible for the safety of the 
country in view of the dangers which the future held in store. The 
Emperor was thus confronted with the most painful decision of his 
life. He was tormented not only by the fear of appearing di.sloyal 
to his nephew, but by the conviction that notice of withdrawal 
from the Convention of 1873 should be given before a new treaty 
was framed. Acceptance of the Vienna draft was approved by the 
Empress, and urged by the Crown Prince and Moltke not less 
vigorously than by Hohenlohe and Stolberg ; but to all appeals the 
harassed Kaiser replied, “Rather abdication than perfidy.” He 
was finallj' converted though not convinced by Count Stolberg, 
after a meeting of Ministers at Berlin on September 28, when the 
Chancellor explained the Treaty, added that he would resign unless 
his advice were adopted, and secured the approval of all the 
Mini.sters present. The Kaiser endeavoured to placate his conscience 
by insisting that the Tsar should be informed of the Treaty ; but 
Andrassy vetoed its communication before signature and forbade 
mention of a “Treaty,” lest the Tsar should call for the text, or 
insist on a “warmed up Dreikaiserbund.” A final attempt to secure 
Austrian aid against a French attack was repulsed by a threat of 
resignation from the whole Ministry, and the Kaiser gave way on 
October 5. The Treaty was signed in Vienna on October 7 by 
Andrassy and the German Ambassador, Prince Reuss. The troubled 
monarch now pleaded that his nephew should be informed before 
ratification, but once again he was overruled and the Treaty was 
ratified on October 16. 


The agreement was enshrined in a protocol, a joint memo- 


*The stc^ thus related by his secretary Doc*y doubtless grew in' the 
telling, but Andrassy described the incident to several friends. 
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randum, and a series of clauses. The former, signed by Bismarc 
and Andrassy at Vienna on September 24, briefly describes the 
•origin of the pact. In the joint memorandum, signed 
on the same day. the Governments promised to The Dus! 
remain true to the Berlin settlement. “To obviate AJliance 
e^-ery complication in the execution of the Treaty, 
both shall keep before them their friendly attitude towards Russia. 
Both declare their intention not to attack or menace Russia owing 
to differences arising out of the Treaty. As a proof of friendliness, 
they intend to negotiate new commercial Treaties.” The Treaty 
itself opened with the usual pacific preamble. “Inasmuch as an 
intimate co-operation of Germany and Austria menaces no one, but 
is rather calculated to consolidate the peace of Europe as established 
hy the Treaty of Berlin. Their Majesties, while solemnly promising 
each other never to allow Iheir purely defensive agreement to 
■develop an aggressive tendency, have determined to conclude an 
alliance of peace and mutual defence. 

“1. Should, contrary to their hopes and loyal desire, one of 
the two Empires be attacked by Russia, the other is bound to assist 
and only to conclude peace in common. 

“11. Should one of the two be attacked by another Power, the 
other will observe at hast benevolent neutrality. Should, however, 
the attacking party be supported by Russia, either by active 
co-operation or by military measures which constitute menace, the 
•other shall aid.” 

The third article bound the Allies for five years, and the 
Treaty was to be prolonged for three years more unless one of them 
desired negotiations a year before its expiration.* The fourth 
article bound the Allies to secrecy, except in a single eventuality. 
■“The Allies venture to hojie that, after the sentiments expressed by 
the Tsar at Alexandrovo, Russian armaments will not prove 
menacing. In that event thej' would consider it an obligation of 
loyalty to let the Tsar know confidentially that they must consider 
an attack on one as directed against both.” 

The day after the signing of the Treaty Haymerle succeeded 
Andrassy as Foreign Minister. “If its making was difficult,” wrote 
the great Hungarian statesman to Bismarck on leav- 
ing office for ever, “I hope that it will be all the Gemah 

easier to maintain.” “The fear of war,” replied the Satnbdkm 

Chancellor, “has everywhere given place to confid- 
ence in peace.” Its authors might well look with satisfaction on 
their handiwork. It gave Andrassy exactly what he Wanted, 
neither more nor less ; and, though Bismarck had failed to carry 
his whole programme, he had insured against the most dangerous 
risk and had healed the feud between Vienna and Berlin. “It is 
the completion of my work of 1866,” he declared with justifiable 

*lt was renewed in 1883 and at subsequent intervals. Net till 1902 was it 
agreed that it should be automatically extended at the end of each three-year 
tena. 
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|ffide. The terms of the Treaty -were not published till 1888 ; but 
all Europe knew that a momentous change had occurred. “I believe 
the best hopes of the stability and peace of Europe rest on the 
strength and independence of Austria,” declared Salisbury on 
October 18. “Recent events justify the hope that if Austria is 
attacked she will not stand alone. The papers say a defensive 
allianoe of Gtermany and Austria has been concluded. If true, it is 
good tidings of great joy.” King Humbert expressed his satisfac- 
tion to the German Ambassador, and Waddington described it as 
a pledge of peace. In Russia it was regarded as a blow, but not 
as a menace. “Russia lost Austria after San Stefano,” commented 
the Germanophil Schuvaloff bitterly, “and now she has lost 
Germany.” The Emperor William was at last permitted to send a 
copy of the joint memorandum of September 24 with a letter ex- 
plaining that the conversations described therein were necessitated 
by the approaching resignation of Andrassy. “The two Chancellors 
agreed on a new entente to fill the void left by the abolition of the 
Germanic Confederation. I feel sure you will approve principles 
and restore the entente of the three Emperors. If, however, the 
Nihilists and Panslavs were to dominate the Government, they 
would meet with joint resistance in the neighbouring countries.” 
The Tsar replied that he fully approved the memorandum, and saw 
in it the return to the perfect understanding of the 
The Tsar three Emperors which had rendered such services tO’ 
Reassured Europe. The Kaiser’s apprehensions as to the effect 
of the new departure on his nephew’s mind proved 
baseless, for the Austro-German rapprochement, though its precise 
nature was kept secret, reduced instead of increasing the fever. 
“Six weeks ago,” observed Bismarck to the French Ambassador in 
November, “Russia was dreaming of fire and flame. My deal with 
Austria has brought her to reason. A week after it was notified in 
St. Petersburg the detente began. The Press campaign against 
Germany and Austria has been wholly stopped, and the heir to the 
throne is coming to pay his respects to the Kaiser.” 

The Austro-German alliance removed the immediate danger 
to both parties ; but Bismarck, baulked of his full demand, regarded 
it as merely a part of his grand scheme of defence. He hoped , 
wrote Lord Odo Russell to Lord Granville,* that it would hold back 
the Panslav flood till the peace party in Russia got the upper hand, 
and till he could renew the Dreikaiserbund. Indeed, he regarded 
his handiwork with singular detachment. “Our principal concern,” 
he wrote in his “Reflections,” “is to keep the peace between our 
two Imperial neighbours. I regarded it as no less enjoined on us to 
cultivate neighbourly relations with Russia after than before. If 
we maintain the bridge which leads to St. Petersburg, Vienna can 
bridle its anti-German influences. If we had an irremediable 
estrangement from Russia, Austria would enlarge her claims. It is 
no part of German policy to expend our blood and treasure for the 
purpose of realizing the designs of a neighbour. In the interest of 


•"Life of Granville,” H, 209. 
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tile European equilibrium the maintenance of Austria as a strong 
independent Great Power is for Germany an object for which she 
might in case of "need stake her fortunes with a good conscience ; but 
Vienna should avoid deducing from the alliance claims it was not 
•concluded to support. It does not dispense us from the atiljude of 
ioujours en vedette.” 


While the fate of the Treaty had been trembling in the 
balance the Chancellor had fitted another string to his bow. He 
had sounded Disraeli in 1876 in vain with regard to 
close political co operation, and he now renewed the 
attempt. On September 26 the German Ambassador England 
Appeared at Hughenden, where the Prime Minister 
was resting after the labours of the session.* Panslavism, he 
<ieclared, was dominant in Russia, who was likely to attack Austria, 
And such an attack would result in a general war. 


According to Beaconsfield’s version of the interview the 
Ambassador declared that an alliance of Germany, Austria and 
Great Britain, bartering support against Russian aggression for 
maintaining British interests in the East, would maintain peace, 
And the Chancellor desired to know whether he would favour it 
before he suggested it to the Kaiser. He replied that he was and 
always had been favourable to the principle of an alliance or a 
good understanding with Germany, but that a step which might 
seem hostile to Prance would be unpopular. Munster, however, 
was merely instructed to ask what England would do if Germany’s 
refusal to yield to Russian demands should lead to war, and 
according to his report it was his host who proposed an alliance. 
And added that he would regard a French attack on Germany as a 
casus belli. Bismarck replied to Munster that his expectations 
were not altogether fulfilled, since no promise of armed assistance 
had been given, though he was grateful for the promise to keep 
watch on France. Munster replied that Beaconsfield regarded it as 
anderstood that he would support Germany and Austria in a war 
■with Russia. 


The Prime Minister had referred the Ambassador to the 
Foreign Minister ; and in writing to Salisbury a day or two later 
he expressed greater sympathy for an alliance than 
he had displaj'^ed in his report to the Queen. “A 
fear of Russia, as the Power that will ultimately Reply 
Strike at the root of our empire, is singularly preva- 
lent. I believe that an alliance between the three Powers might 
be hailed with something like enthusiasm by the country. France 
could not in reason object to our helping Austria if attacked by 
Russia.” Salisbury told the Ambassador that the Cabinet would 
stand by Germany if trouble arose with Russia ; that he desired an 
alliance with both Powers ; that peace would be secure if Russia 
knew that Germany and England would support Austria against an 


•See Buckle, “Life of Beacontfield,” VI, 486-94 ; "Life of Salisbury' 
364-70 ; "Die Crosse Polhik,” IV. 3-14, and III, 127-36 
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atteok ; that we could prevent France joining in a conflict begum 
by Ruseia. Munster made no suggestion of an alliance, and the 
conversation left the impression that Bismarck was now lees anxious- 
to secure British support. No further steps were taken, for the 
Chancellor had secured his master’s consent to the Austrian Treaty- 
When, at the end of October, the Austrian and German Ambassadors 
confidentially announced its conclusion to Salisbury, no suggestion, 
was made on either side that Great Britain should join it. Both 
parties were satisfied to let the matter drop. “Your Majesty is as 
free as air,” wrote the Prime Minister, “and that, too, without 
showing any want of sympathy with the Austro-German view” ; to 
which the Queen replied, “We are welt out of it.’' Bismarck, on. 
his side, had learned that Great Britain continued to be animated 
by the friendliest feelings for the Central Powers, and the unfriend- 
liest feelings for Russia, and he would have had difficulty in securing 
his master’s assent to an alliance which would have emphasized the 
isolation of the Tsar and almost compelled him to seek the friend- 
ship of France.* 

When his policy of threats had driven Germany into the arms 
of Austria, Alexander’s obvious interest was to secure from the 
goodwill of his neighbours what be could not extract 
Gi^^'n from their fears. Directly Bismarck had returned 
Rapprochement ^^om Vienna, Sabonrofif, a diplomat of the school of 
Schuvaloflf, not of Gortchakoff, arrived in Berlin with 
instructions to discuss a Russo-German agreement.** The Chancel- 
lor, without betraying any secrete, explained that Austria would no 
longer look to a western alliance in order to defend her interests in 
the East. “I have thus arrived at the first stage in my policy — 
placing a barrier between her and the western Powers. Despite 
the clouds of this summer I do not despair of accomplishing the 
second part, the reconstruction of the Dreikaiserbund.” SabourofT 
replied that if Bismarck could show an entente a trois to be 
profitable to Russia and a pledge of peace, the Tsar would not 
oppose it, but he wished for a closer relationship. “My desire for an 
alliance remains,” rejoined the Chancellor, “but the situation has 
changed. In 1877 I was prepared for an offensive and defensive 
alliance, but to-day it could only be one of defence.” SabourofT 
carried away the impression that an entente was possible, and Bis- 
marck undertook to persuade his master. 


The two men did not meet again till the end of January, 1880- 
when Sabouroff was transferred from Constantinople to Berlin. 

Now that the Treaty with Austria was signed and 
ratified he had no wish for an entente confined to 
Russia and Germany. An agreement to defend each 
other against a coalition, he pointed out, involved a 


SabourofT 

and 

Bismarck 


*According to Eckar^tein, Beaconsfield drafted a scheme for an alliance^ 
shortly before his fall. “Erinnerungen,” II, 102-6. 

“See "Die Grosse Politik,” III, 139-79 ; and Simpson, “The SabourofT 
Memoirs,” in the Nineteenth Century, Dec^ 1917, and Jan., 1918- Sabouroff’s. 
memoirs have been subsequently published in Russian. 
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promise by Germajiy to attack Austria in certain circumstances. 
That would be a dangerous secret, and if it leaked out Austria 
would seek an alliance in the West. “Your interest is not to 
embroil Germany and Austria. You forget the importance of being 
a party of threj on the European chess-board. That is the object 
of all the Cabinet, and above all mine. Nobody wishes to be in a 
minority. All politics reduce themselves to this formula : try to be 
a trois in a world governed by five Powers. I have made an entente 
a deux in order to return thereafter to an entente a trois if you really 
wish it. I do not see why Austria should refuse. If she does, we 
can fall back on an accord a deux." SabourofiF proceeded to sketch 
an agreement which would guarantee Russia against the entry of 
foreign fleets into the Black Sea, promising in return that changes 
in the status quo of Turkey in Europe would only take place with 
Austrian consent. Bismarck was asked to sound Austria. 

To secure the assent of Austria was not an easy task, 
Haymerle was no less suspicious of Panslavism than Andrassy, and 
when he visited Friedrichsruh in Augu.st he refused to commit him- 
self. He considered that the Austro-German treaty was sufficient, 
and he feared that an accord a trois might loosen the bond. 
Moreover, he had no desire to facilitate Russian expansion in the 
Near East, while Bismarck frankly told SabourofF that he did not 
share the general prejudice against handing over Constantinople — 
“the latchkey of her doof” — to Russia, if Russia abstained from 
interference in Austria’s sphere of influence in the Western Balkans. 
Since Vienna was so unsympathetic, Bismarck made no further 
advances to Sabouroff, and at the end of the year Haymerle 
reiterated his conviction that Russia was hostile and could not be 
trustsd. He was, however, willing to consider a limited agreement, 
which the Tsar, his eldest son and Giers that at any rate Russia 
would be less of a danger if bound by some tie. 

Bismarck and Sabouroff proceeded to draw up an agreement, 
which the Tsar, his eldest son and Giers approved. Alexander wto 
now as anxious for the revival of the Triple Entente 
as Bismarck himself, and it was agreed that the 
Kaiser should convert Francis Joseph. He therefore Rapprochement 
dispatched an autograph letter to Vienna, declaring 
that the time had come to restore the entente, to remove the sore- 
ness which had prevailed since 1879, to guarantee European 
peace and to strengthen the monarchical principle. Even when. 
Francis Joseph was ready to re-establish the Dreikaiserbund, 
Haymerle still held out. Bismarck complained that he was not an 
easy dove to tame ; nor did he yield till Bismarck informed him 
that he must say Yes or No. At this moment, however, the 
assassination of Alexander II on March 13 caused delay and en- 
couraged Haymerle, to Bismarck’s annoyance, to offer fresh sugges- 
tions. Bismarck allowed him to fix the duration of the Treaty at- 
three years, remarking that when Austria had worn the flannel next 
her skin for that period she would not be able to take it off without 
running the risk of catching cold. When Haymerle finally announced 
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Ies country’s acceptance, he stubbornly added the words, “By the 
express commands of the Emperor Francis Joseph.” 


■ Alexander III, though of inferior intellectual calibre, possessed 
jgreAter steadiness of character than his father. Though the husband 
of a Banish wife and strongly opposed to German 
influences at Court and in the Government, he had 
exan er desire to cut the threads which were barely 

woven once again with Berlin ; and he never forgot 
the horrors of the Turkish campaign in which he had taken part. The 
circular issued to Russia’s diplomatic representatives on his 
accession announced that Russia had reached her full development, 
that her foreign policy would be absolutely peaceful, and that his 
first task would be the internal development of the country. Even 
stronger than his love of peace was his horror of revolution ; and he 
saw in the conservative States of Germany and Austria welcome 
allies in the struggle against the forces of anarchy and irreligion to 
which his father had fallen a victim. A week after his accession he 
telegraphed cordial congratulations to the Kaiser on his eighty- 
forth birthday ; and the aged monarch remarked, “From the new 
Tsar the old warmth, loyalty and friendship — that does one good.” 


With such a ruler there was no need to delay the agreement 
which already existed in outline ; and on May 18 a “Ministerial 
Declaration of Policy on the Relation of tjie Dual Alliance to the 
League of the Three Emperors” stated that “with regard to the 
coming negotiations the German and Austrian Governments 
recognize that the prospective Triple Agreement can under no 
circumstances prejudice their treaty of alliance which continues to 
■determine the relations of the two Powers.” The Treaty, concluded 
for three years and to be kept secret, was signed at Berlin on June 
18 by Bismarck and the Ambassadors Szechenyi and Sabouroff. 


I, If one Power should find itself at war with a fourth Great 
IPower, the others will observe benevolent neutrality and 'try to 
localize the conflict. This shall apply also to a war with Turkey, 
but only if a previous agreement shall have been reached between 
the three Courts as to the results of this war. 


II. Russia, in agreement with Germany, declares her firm 
resolution to respect the interests arising from the new position 
assured to Austria by the Treaty of Berlin. The 
Emrcro ’ three Courts will take account of their respective 
La^ue interests in the Balkan Peninsula, and promise that 
any modifications in the territorial status quo of 
Turkey in Europe can be accomplished only in virtue of a common 
agreement. 


m. They recognize the European and mutually obligatory 
character of the principle of the closing of the Straits. They will 
take care in common that Turkey shall make no exception to this 
rule in favour of any Government by lending the Straits to warlike 
operations. In case of — or to prevent — such infringement, the 
three Powers will inform Turkey that they would regard her as 
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putting herself in a state of war towards the injured party and as 
having deprived herself of the security assured to her territorial 
status quo by the Treaty of Berlin. 


The Protocol, signed on the 
important details. 


same day, added a 


number of 

% 


1. Bosnia and Herzegovina. Austria reserves the right to 
annex these provinces at whatever moment she may deem oppor- 
tune. 

2. The Sanjak of Novibazar. The declaration exchanged 
between the Austrian and Russian plenipotentiaries at Berlin on 
July 13, 1878, remains in force. 

3. Eastern Roumelia. The three Powers regard an occupa- 
tion of Eastern Roumelia and of the Balkans as dangerous for the 
generel peace. If it occurs they will try to dissuade the Porte from 
such an enterprise, it being understood that Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia are to abstain from provoking the Porte by attacks 
against the other provinces of Turkey. 

4. Bulgaria. The three Powers will not oppose the eventual 
reunion of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia if this question should 
come up by the force of circum.stances. They agree to dissuade the 
Bulgarians from all aggression against the neighbouring provinces, 
especially Slacedonia, and to inform them that in such a case they 
would be acting at their own risk. 

5. Attitude of Agents in the East. To avoid collisions of 
interests in local questions, the three will order their representatives 
and agents to compromise their divergences by friendly explana- 
tions, and, where they do not succeed, to refer the matter to their 
Governments. 


The new friendship of Germany and Russia, which ia 
Bismarck’s words would prevent an Austro-Russian war and a 
Franco'Russian coalition, was sealed by the visit of 
the Tsar and Tsarina to Danzig in September. 

Though the aged Gortchakoff remained nominally Gortchakoff 
Foreign Minister, he was no longer in even partial 
control ; and Giers, a Protestant bourgeois of. Jewish blood, who 
had married a relative of the Chancellor and was acting head of the 
Foreign Office, accompanied his ma.ster, whose devotion to peace he 
fully shared. The visit gave pleasure to both sides, and Giers 
informed the Austrian Ambassador that the Emperor had returned 
in a satisfied and tranquil mood. Bismarck, he reported, was 
thoroughly pacific, and the recognized necessity of joint defence 
against Socialism and revolution proved a bond of Union. On 
GortchakofF’s death early in 1882 Giers, to the delight of Bismarck 
and to the anger of the Slavophils, who pined for Ignatieff and 
satirically described his successful rival as German Ambassador to 
the Court of Russia, was appointed Foreign Minister. Though the • 
Tsar was determined to be his own pilot, it was of good omen thak 
his chief adviser was an honest and cautious statesman of the 
school of SchuvaloiF. 
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Though the Russian Government was once more on friendly 
thrms with Vienna and Berlih> unofficial opinion in Russia continued 
hostile. Its manifestations in the Press were now 
fkoMeff severely controlled, and the astonishment was there- 
incideM greater when Skobekff, the hero of the 

Turkish war and the idol of the Panslavs, broke the 
silence by a speech in Petrograd in January, 1882, on the anniver- 
aary of the taking of Geok Tepe.* Angered by the spectacle of 
Austria suppressing a rising in Herzegovina provoked by the intro- 
duction of conscription, and apprehensive lest Montenegro might 
■be invaded, the gallant General declared that Russia could not be 
provoked too far. “The Russians belong to the great Slav race, the 
members of which are now persecuted and oppressed. Our faith 
in the historical mission of Russia is our consolation and strength.” 
The warning to Austria, wliich was echoed by a call to arms in 
AksakofF's Rus and which the General’s admirers declared to have 
Saved Montenegro from invasion, naturally excited the Central 
Powers, whose anger in turn spurred Skobeleff to fresh pronounce- 
ments in Paris. Russia, • he declared to sympathetic ears, among 
them a deputation of Serb students, had not freed the Balkan Slavs 
to see Austria trample on them. She was not crippled by the recent 
war, and would shrink from no sacrifice for religion and race. If 
Austria attacked the Southern Slavs outside Bosnia and "Herzegovi- 
na, Russia would fight. No authorized version of his utterances in 
Paris was issued, and he was rumoured to have added that the 
German was the enemy ; that a struggle between the Teuton and 
the Slav was inevitable and could not be long delayed ; that the 
conflict would be terrible, but that the Slavs would prove victori- 
ous. Giers promptly expressed the regret of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and on his return home the General was bidden to hold his 
Tongue. The Dreikaiserbund was none the worse for the incident ; 
but it was a genuine relief to Petrograd, scarcely less than to 
Vienna and Berlin, when the famous soldier died suddenly at 
Moscow a few weeks later. 

The Emperor William had come to realize that the Austrian 
alliance was not incompatible with a friendly Russia and he sup- 
ported his Chancellor in avoiding any action which 
Skimewice disturb the welcome if precarious 

Meeting; 1884 harmony. For instance, when Moltke begged Bis- 
’ marck in the summer of 1881 for money for the 
eastern frontier, on the ground that Russia was strengthening her 
fortifications, improving her railways and could now concentrate on 
the German frontier more rapidly than Germany herself, he declined. 
In February, 1883, Sabouroff suggested the prolongation of the 
Treaty of 1881, and in November Giers renewed the suggestion 
during a visit to Friedrichsruh. The Kaiser owed his neighbour a 
return visit for the Danzig meeting of 1881, and the presence 
of Prince William at the coming of age festivities of the heir to 

• See Olga Novikoil, “Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause” (1S83), Pan JI, 
ch. 2-3 ; and Baddeley. “Russia in the Eighties,” ch. 6. 
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the throne prepared the way for his grandfather. The Treaty of 
1881 was renewed in March, 1884, without modification, and in 
^September the three Emperors, accompanied by their Foreign 
Ministers, met at Skiernewice, where the mistrust of Francis Joseidi 
-and Kalnoky was disarmed by the transparent sincerity of their 
iost.* 


II 

The governing principle of Bismarck’s polic}' since 1871 was to 
safeguard his conquests and to preserve the peace of Europe by 
keeping France in quarantine, for without allies she was too weak 
to challenge the Treaty of Frankfurt. In 1881, ten years after the 
struggle, he could point to an Austrian alliance, a revived Dreikai- 
-serbund, and a friendly England ; and before the end of the same 
year the only other Great Power in Europe was seeking admission 
to the league which, in fact though not in name, defied the conti- 
jiental ambitions of France. 

The making of Italy had been assisted at different times by a 
French and a Prussian alliance, and after the process was complete 
the new State committed itself neither to Paris nor 
to Berlin.. Uaited Italy, indeed, was not at first 
taken very seriously as a Great Power, and no ’ 

special efforts were made to court her favour. 

Bismarck, it is true, was ready at any moment to add Italy or any 
other State to the list of guarantors of -the settlement of 1871 ; but 
he was in no hurry, since the fear of a clerico-monarchical restora- 
tion in France prevented Rome from establishing relations of 
confidence and cordiality with Paris. The fall of the Right 
in 1876 brought Depretis into power, and in the summer 
of the following year Crispi, the strongest figure of the 
Left and at that moment President of the Chamber, was 
sent on a roving mission to the capitals.** Paris he found, as 
he expected to find, “distrustful” ; but the real object of 
his journey was to learn the mind of Bismarck, who had recently 
-put out feelers for closer union, and was now taking the waters at 
Gastein. “I am charged to ask if you would ally with us,” he 
began, “in case we are forced into war with France or Austria.” 
“If Italy is attacked by France,” replied the Chancellor, “we should 
join— and we will make a treaty for this purpose. But I do not 
•expect such an attack unless France returns to monarchy, that is, 
to clericalism, I could not, however, consider the possibility of 
Austrian hostility. I am your friend, but I will not break with 
Austria. If sTie takes Bosnia, you could take Albania.” He 
refused to recommend to Vienna the improvement of Italy’s 
northern boundaries, but advised his visitor to see Andrassy. In 
Berlin the Italian statesman was the guest at a Parliamentary 
banquet presided over by Bennigsen, and the ceremony was inter- 


• “Die Groue Prfitik," III, 285-377. 

*^rispi, "Memoir*,” 11, cb. I. 
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preted abroad as the harbinger of closer relations. At Budapesit 
Crispi found Andrassy in friendly mood, but made no suggestion of 
an Austrian nlliance, for which indeed he had no wish. The journey 
bore no immediate fruit, for in 1878 Depretis was succeeded by the 
Francophil Cairoli. On the eve of inviting Andrassy to Gastein in 
1879 Bismarck told the Italian Premier of his plans, and assured 
him that Italy would be welcome as a third in the partnership at 
any time ; but Cairoli saw no need to accept the offer. When two 
Cabinet Ministers acted as pall-bearers of the President of the 
Irredentists early in 1 880, Austria massed troops on the frontier, 
and the Italian Government announced that the advance of troops 
in the Tirol must be considered a menace. Irredentist incidents, 
tolerated by the Government, continued, provoking retaliatory 
measures from Vienna.* But at the very moment when a Francophil 
Premier was in power at Rome, and Italy and Austria wore spitting 
fire at one another across the frontier, France took a step which 
drove the new kingdom into the Austro-German camp. 

When the news of the Cyprus Convention leaked out during 
the Congress of Berlin, Waddington was pacified by a sugges- 
tion that France should find compensation in 
Tunis.** “Waddington and I often discussed the 
Berlin events taking place in the Mediterranean,” reported 
Lord Salisbury.*** “With respect to Tunis 1 said 
that England was wholly disinterested, and had no intention to- 
contest the influence which the geographical j)osition of Algeria gave 
to France.” On his return to Paris the French Premier asked for 
the sub.stanoe of these informal negotiations to be placed on record 
in a formal dispatch, and Lord Salisbury complied. Similar counsel 
was proffered by Bismarck, who since 1871 had encouraged France 
to seek colonial compensation for the loss of the Rhine provinces, 
and who foresaw that a French occupation of Tunis would destroy 
the Francophil party in Italy. A rumour that the Chancellor had 

offered Tunis to Count Corti led Waddington to 

^ets* ■'varn the Italian Government that France had long 

Tunis regarded Tunis as necessary to her interests, and 

that Italy could only cherish dreams of conquest by 
risking the open enmity of France.**** On the other hand, 
Waddington told the Italian Ambassador at Paris, in August, 1879, 
that he was opposed to the annexation of Tunis ; that it had never 
been discussed by the Cabinet ; and that so long as he remained in 
office nothing would be decided without Italian co-operation. In 
June, 1880, President Grevy observed to the Ambassador that, 
though the country might become a source of friction, it was not. 


*See Mayr, ‘‘Der Italienische Irredentiimus.” 

••Hanotaux, “Contemporary France,” IV, 382-7. 

••♦Life of Salisbury,” II, 332-3. 

♦•••See Hanotaux, “Contemporary France,” HI, 576-91 ; Billot, "La. 
France et ITtalie.” 1. ch. 1 ; and D’^tournelles de Constant, "La politique 
francaise en Tunisie." 
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worth a sheap cigar.* In the following month, however, Freycinet,. 
who had succeeded Waddington in the Premiership, used words ta 
the Italian Ambassador which were calculated rather to confirm 
than to allay the suspicions of Italy. “For the present we have no 
intention to occupy the country, but the future is in God’s hands. 
Why do you persist in thinking of Tunis ? Why not turn your 
attention to Tripoli ?” "We seek neither Tunis nor Tripoli,” rejoined 
the Ambassador, “only the status quo.” “The future is in God’s 
hands,’’ repeated Freycinet, “and one day, doubtless far off, France 
may be led to occupy Tunis. If so, Italy shall be informed as long, 
before as possible, and shall have our support in obtaining adequate 
compensation.’’ So far from leaving the future “in God’s hands,’’’ 
Freycinet was at that moment endeavouring to plant his foot in the 
Promised Land. “In agreement with Gambetta,’’ he writes in his 
“Memoirs,’’*'* “I tried to make use of the permis.sion of Berlin, and 
I instructed Roustan to persuade the Bey to accept a Protectorate. 
He was almost persuaded, and Roustan wrote to me, ‘Disembark a 
company of fu.siliers, and the Bey will sign.’ I was about to 
authorize it when I fell. I told Ferry, adding, ‘The fruit is ripe ; 
you will pluck it at the right moment.’ Tunis vas a bad neighbo^^^. 
and there was always a danger le.st Italy might forestall her rival.” 

The country whose fate was thus bt-ing canvassed in the 
Chancelleries of Europe formed in theory a part of the Ottoman. 
Empire, but was ruled by a dynasty which bad been 
in possession for two centuries. In the third quarter Eorope 
of the nineteenth century only a small fraction of T^s 
the land was under cultivation, and de.spite heai y 
taxation there was an annual deficit. In 1869 a Triple Financial 
Control was established by Great Britain, France and Italy ; but 
the experiment was doomed to failure, for each of the three was 
playing for its own hand Great Britain had secured most of tho 
concessions for public works ; France had learned to regard the 
country as a natural adjunct to Algeria ; and Ital}-, on becoming 
a Great Pow'er, could not fail to be interested in a countrj' which 
was reached in a few hours from Sicily and attracted a growing 
number of Italian colonists. From the middle of the ’sec enties an 
open struggle was in progress between the three Consuls, all of 
whom happened to be men of ability and resolve. Sir Richard 
Wood had represented Great Britain since 1855 ; Roustan, who 
arrived in 1874, had represented France in Syria and was determin- 
ed to win Tunis for France ; while Macchio was equally vigorous 
and unscrupulous in pushing the claims of Italy. On several 
occasions the French Ambassador in Rome was instructed to warm 
the Italian Government that Macehio’s imprudences might goad 
France to action, and to explain that, although France had no- 
intention of annexing the country, she could not allow Italy to- 
establish on influence .superior or indeed equal to her own. The- 
issue of the conflict was determined in advance by the secret con- 

•Crispi, “Memoirs,” II, ch. 2. 

•♦“Souvenirs,” II, 168-71. 
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veraations at Berlini and it only remained for France to seize her 
prey at the most suitable moment.* 

Ferry’s Foreign Minister, Barthelemy St. Hilaire, a convinced 
partism of a Protectorate, resumed negotiations with the Bey 
early in 1881 on the pretext of regulating the 
Jules policing of the frontier. Roustan submitted a treaty 
Pr^^tions similar to that sanctioned by Freycinet ; but the 
Bey hesitated and the foreign Consuls advised him 
to refuse. At tliia moment the Kroumirs in the north raided across 
the Algerian frontier, and on April 4 Ferry obtained six million 
francs for an expedition to restore order.** A shrill outcry at 
■ once arose in Constantinople and Rome. Since she reoccupied 
Tripoli in 1833 Turkey had claimed a shadowy suzerainty over 
'Tunis, which was partially recognized by the presents of successive 
Beys to the Sultan as Caliph ; and in 1871, hoping to profit by the 
disasters of France, she formally declared her sovereignty, which 
was at once jironounced null and void by the French Government. 
'To this firman, nevertheless, Turkey appealed when French troops 
invaded Tunis, and prepared to reinforce her garrison in Tripoli and 
to send ships. France sharply replied that if the Turkish fleet 
appeared on the scene it would be attacked. Cairoli declared that 
France had deceived him, and invited Great Britain to join in a 
naval demonstration. “If Ferry had only told me,” complained the 
Italian Ambassador to Fre3?cinet, “we could have prc])ared public 
opinion in Italy ; as it is we look like dupes.” Unfortunately 
Ferry did not consider himself bound by the promise of his predeces- 
sor to lot Italy know before a decisive step was taken, and argued 
that Italy, though surprised, was not deceived. Bismarck, on the 
other hand, assured the French Ambassador that Germany would 
make no opposition to French action, even if it resulted in annexa- 
tion,”*** Granville offered mediation, but discouraged action at 
'Constantinople, and merely exacted from France a confirmation of 
the treaties favouring British commerce and a promise not to fortify 
Bizerta. 

The Tunis expedition w'as France’s first military effort 
since the debacle, and her task appeared easy enough. Twenty- 
three thousand troops marched in from Algeria, and 
eight thousand were landed at Bizerta. After a 

Bgfdo trifling resistance the Bey yielded to his fate, and on 
May 12 signed the Treaty of Bardo, which the 
French General presented him, with the warning that deposition 
would follow refusal, and with the promise not to enter the capital 
if he yielded. The treaty established a Protectorate, France under- 
taking to defend the Bey against danger to his person and dynasty, 
and guaranteeing the existing treaties with the Powers, while 

’How her conduct appeared to an Englishman may be seen in Broadtey, 
•‘The Last Punic War.” 

**Rambaud, “Jules Ferry.” 

•**St. Hilaire wrote a private letter to Bismarck expressing the gratitude 
•of France for German support. 
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.-assuming control of foreign relations. Financial reorganization 
■was to be undertaken, and a Resident Minister was to represent 
France, Germany, Austria and Spain congratulated the French 
■Government, and no one troubled about the paper protests of 
Turkey. “France is resuming her place among the Great Powers.” 
wrote Gambetta proudly to Ferry, the real founder of the second 
French colonial empire. It had required no more than twenty days 
to transform Tunis into a French Protectorate ; and the Treaty of 
Bardo was ratified on May 23, Clemenceau alone voting against i,t, 
on the ground that “it profoundly modified the European eystem 
-and chilled precious friendships cemented on the field of battle.” 
Believing that the submission of the Bey involved the submission of 
his subjects, Ferry recalled most of the troops ; but the south was 
unconquered and the tribes quickly rose. Sfax was bombarded and 
taken by assault, the army was raised to fifty thousand, and on 
October 28 the capture of the holy city of Kairouan, the attack on 
which was postponed till the summer heat was over, ended the 
revolt. 

The seizure of Tunis overthrew Cairoli, who lamented to the 
French Araha'ssador that he was the last Italian Minister -who loved 
France. Italy seethed with indignation, the prestige of the dynasty 
received a rude shock, and wounded pride spurred her rulers to 
a momentous resolve. What, they asked themselves, 
was there to prevent the country which had pocketed Indignation 
Tunis from proceeding to gobble up Tripoli, or even I,gly 
from attacking the virtually undefended coasts of 
the p?ninsula itself ? Italy's natural ally would have been the 
strongest naval Power in the Mediterranean ; but Great Britain had 
■declined to protest against an act which she had herself suggested. 
To whom, then, should she turn save to the arch-enemy of France, 
with whom Crispi had discussed a defensive alliance four years 
■earlier ? 

The conclusion of the Austro-German pact of 1879 had been 
followed by a good deal of discussion between Berlin and Vienna 
in regard to Italy.* Neither Bismarck nor Haymerle had much 
confidence in Italian statesmen or military strength, and Bismarck 
was much more eager to repair the wire to St. Petersburg than to 
throw a bait to Rome. Haymerle, on the other hand, anxious to keep 
Russia in quarantine regarded Italy as an important piece on the 
chess-board, and was anxious to avoid any step which might push 
her towards France and, through France, eventually link her 
■discontents with those of Russia. Thus ho declined Bismarck’s 
suggestion to answer Italian “irredentism” by an increase of arma- 
ments, and he had no desire to recover lost territory in the south 
by a war which would invite a fiank attack from the north. His 
policy was to avoid a quarrel with Italy and to draw Great Britain 

* See Prihram, “Secret Treaties,” 11, ch. 1 ; “Die Grosse Politlk,” 
III, 183-247; Billot, "La France et I'ltalie," I, ch. 2; Crispi, “Memoirs,*’ 
II, ch. 2; Cbiala. “Pagine di Storia Contemporauea,” II and III ; and “La. 
Politlca Estera Italiana" (anonymous). 
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into the orbit of the Central Powers, since she, too, was the enemy' 
of Russia, and could hold back Italy if Austria were at war with 
Russia. He knew that it would be difficult to win Germany for a 
Triple Alliance with the point againt Russia and therefore, in 
sending Kalnoky to Berlin in February, 1 880, on his way to take 
up the embassy in St. Petersburg, he merely' proposed to ask for 
British help pro domo nostra. The Chancellor did not wish Austria 
to attack or to excite Italy but he recommended plain speaking in 
Rome. Italy’s jackal policy — always ready to attack from behind 
and to seize part of the booty— needed a sharp lesson. He had 
ceased to believe that she would be a trustworthy ally. He dis- 
couraged an application to England as unnecessary, as she would 
in any case hold Italy in check ; and to confront Russia with the- 
spectre of a coalition would only rouse her suspicions. 

The di.scussion was renewed in October when Italy, apprehen- 
sive of French designs in Tunis, began to take soundings. The 
Chancellor replied that the road to Berlin lay 
through Vienna, and when Vienna expressed readi- 
Vienna I'® listen to suggestions, Maffei, Secretary of the 

Italian Foreign Office, drafted a neutrality treaty “as 
a first step towards more intimate relations,” shortly before King 
Humbert’s first visit to Vienna in February, 1881 . The basis was 
to be the status quo in the East, as defined in 1878. Maffei added 
that France was striving hard for Italian friendship, on the basis of 
a deal over Tunis and Trip jli. Haymerle welcomed the idea of a. 
neutrality agreement, but added that Bosnia and Herzegovina must 
be excluded from a guarantee of the status quo in the East. On the 
other hand, Austria would pledge herself to undertake no conquests: 
in Albania or towards Salonika, if Italy would do the same, and 
would not oppose an extension of the Italian sphere in the Medi- 
terranean outside the Adriatic. She would also make an ‘‘arrange- 
ment” in the Tunis question in Italy’s interest, and favour the 
annexation of Tripoli. Despite the favourable response in Vienna, 
official negotiations were not initiated, and the Austrian Ambassador 
in Rome reported that the “unofficial” approach was not seriously 
meant. Austria had soon less need to desire them ; for on June 18 
the revival of the Three Emperors’ League diminished the value of 
an Italian alliance. 

When the news of the Treaty of Bardo reached Rome, Sonnino 
■wrote that Italy must seek for British friendship and a close 
alliance with Germany and Austria, since isolation 
was annihilation. Anger against France was in- 
Bismarck tensified by a sanguinary fracas at Marseilles ir> 
June, when French troops from Tunis were received 
with whistling, and the mob attacked the Italians who were assum- 
ed to be the culprits. Many Italians left the city, and anti-French 
demonstrations occurred in Italy. No final resolve, however, .was 
taken for several months, and negotiations for a new commercial 
treaty were brought to a successful conclusion in the autumn. 
Despite the repugnance of the new Premier Depretis, an old Irre- 
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dentist, and the lukewarmness of his Foreign Minister, Meincini, 
they both aocojifj)anied the King and Queen to Vienna in October. 
An alliance was not proposed by the hosts, and the guests avoided 
the risk of a rebuff ; but the friendly welcome and a general discus- 
sion of the situation prepared the way. A fresh request to Bismarck 
for his mediation provoked the reply that Italy, as the Power need- 
ing security, must make the first advance. The Chancellor informed 
Kalnoky, the new Austrian Foreign Minister, of Italy’s action, and 
added that any agreement would be of one-sided advantage to 
Italy, all the more since the untrustworthy character of her policy 
and the continual change of Ministers might easily involve her 
friends in trouble, and rendered it doubtful whether she would 
fulfil her obligations. He advised his colleagues not to refuse what 
might strengthen the position of the Italian dynasty and therefore 
the monarchical principle, but to suggest the postponement of an 
answer till a modus vivendi with the Pope had been reached, and 
then to make any Austro-German obligations to Italy dependent 
on the continuance of the present relations of those two States to 
Russia. King Humbert and his Ministers, however, were eager for 
a decision, and in the closing days of 1881 the Ambassadors at 
Berlin and Vienna were instructed to state that Italy wished, 
independently of particular questions, to join Germany and Austria, 
and would be ready to co-operate with them even if their obliga- 
tions to other Powtrs did not allow an alliance. On January 19, 
1882, the first convcr.sation took place between Kalnoky and Robi- 
lant, the Italian Ambassador at Vienna; and on February 1, Launay, 
the Italian Ambassador at Berlin, discussed an alliance with 
Bismarck. The Chancellor observed that as Germany had no 
■differences with Ital}’, the latter must first win Austria for a treaty. 
■“The key of the door which leads to Beilin is in Vienna.” He 
pointed out various difficulties, among them the uncertainty arising 
from Ministerial changes in Rome, and sent the Ambassador away 
neither wholly satisfied nor wholly disappointed. 


The negotiations in Vienna were by no means easy. Robilant 
suggested a mutual guarantee of territory, which Kalnoky refused 
as involving too great risks for both ; and a neutra- 
lity treaty which he favoured was declared useless ..T-*'' 
by Robilant. Kalnoky consulted Bismarck, who Signed 
advised him not to underwrite the possession of 
Rome but to offer more than a cold neutrality, lest Italy should sell 
herself to France for a guarantee of her capital. An agreement was 
finally reached in a compromise between neutrality and guarantee, 
which was signed at Vienna on May 20. If Italy were attacked by 
IFrance without provocation, her partners would come to her aid. 
Italy, in turn, would help Germany against a French attack. If 
one of the Allies (or two) were attacked and engaged in war with 
two or more Great Powers, the casus foederis would arise for all. 
If a Great Power threatened the security of one of the signatories, 
and that one was forced to make war, the others would observe 


benevolent neutrality, reserving the right to take part in the con- 
flict if they should see fit. If peace was . threatened, the Allies 
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would consult with regard to military measures. The pact was to 
hold for five years, and to be kept secret. At Italy<«' wish each oT 
the Allies signed an additional Declaration, aifirming that the 
treaty could in no case be regarded as direct against Great Britain. 

Though Italy was the petitioner, she obtained greater 
advantages than Austria ; for the latter was bound to aid her 
against a French attack, while she was not pledged 
Italy’s to help her ally against Russian onslaught. She 

Advantages was, moreover, by the fact of the alliance, protected 

against an Austrian attack. At the Congress of Berlin 
she had played a minor part., but from 1882 onwards she was recog- 
nized as a Great Power. Though she had failed to secure the covet- 
ed guarantee of her capital, her hold over it was strengthened. The 
Treaty also brought solid advantage to the Central Pov ers Bismarck 
was not only freed from the remote fear that Italy might join 
France in an attack, but secured an ally in resisting such attack. 
Austria, again, had no longer to fear a stab in the back if she was 
engaged in a life and death struggle with Russia, and could count 
on Italian assistance in repejling a Franco-Russian assault. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung accurately described the Triple Alliance as a 
mariage de raison. It neither supplanted nor modified the Austro- 
German Treaty of 1879, of which Italy had no knowledge. In the 
following year Mancini revealed the existence, though not the 
terms, of the alliance, and all the party leaders, including Cairoli 
himself, expressed approval. The Ministry received a vote of 
confidence in a general election and the sharp repression of Irre- 
dentist riots which followed the execution of Oberdank, the would- 
be assassin of Francis Joseph, was a further indication that official 
Italy had resolved to pursue a new course. The alliance was 
naturally disapproved in Vatican circles, where it had been an 
article of faith that Francis Joseph w'ould never combine with the 
House of Savoy. How fragile were the links that bound Italy to 
her new allies was only to be discovered in after years by the 
statesmen, and in still later times by the peoples, of the Central 
Empires. 


The Bismarckian system of insurance against a disturbance 
of the status quo by France or Russia was completed by secret 
treaties with Serbia and Roumania. At the Congress 
Serb*^my Berlin Russia’s whole-hearted support of 

jggj Bulgaria prevented her doing justice to the claims 

of Serbia ; and Andrassy’s services in securing for 
the latter Nish and Pirot, then occupied by the Bulgarians, turned 
her eyes tow^ards Vienna, despite her dislike of the occupation of 
Bosnia. The Serbs were naturally Russophil ; but the creation of 
a Big Bulgaria by the Treaty of San Stefano had been a rude shock 
to a country which expected a reward for its help in the common 
struggle against the 'Turk. In 1880 Mijatovich, the new Foreign 
Minister, went to Vienna to negotiate with Haymerle,* who 


* Mijatovich. “Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist,” ch. 3 : and Pribram, 
“Secret Treaties,” I. 
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declared that there was no objection to Serbia’s expansion to the- 
south if she was not a Russian satrapy ; and on June 28, 1881, the 
Austrian Minister at Belgrad and the Serbian Foreign Minister- 
signed a secret treaty for ten years. 

I. Both Powers engage to pursue a friendly policy. 

II. Serbia will not tolerate political, religious or other intrigues 
which taking her territory as a point of departure, might be 
directed against the Monarchy, including Bosnia, Herzegovina 
and the Sanjak of Novibazar. Austria assumes the same obliga* 
tion with regard to Serbia and her dynasty. 

III. If the Prince of Serbia wishes to assume the title of 
king, Austria will recognize it and will use her influence to 
secure recognition by the other Powers. 

IV. Without a previous understanding with Austria, Serbia 
will not conclude any political treaty with another Government, 
and will not admit to her territory a foreign armed force, regu- 
lar or irregular, even as volunteers. 

V. If either be threatened with war or finds itself at war, the 
other will observe friendly neutrality. 

VI. Where military co-operation is considered necessary, 
details will be regulated by a military convention. 

VII. If, as a result of circumstances not at present foreseen, 
Serbia were in a position to make territorial acquisitions to 
the south (except the Sanjak) Austria will not opfiose, and will 
use her influence with other Powers to favour Serbia. 


A Personal Declaration by Prince Milan was annexed to the ■ 
Treaty. “I hereby assume the formal engagement not to enter into^ 
any negotiation relative to any kind of political 
treaty between Serbia and a third State without “ 

communication with and the previous consent of j|g 2 ’ 
Austria.” In the autumn Serbian Premier, not quite 
satisfied with a particular clause, went to Vienna, and in a ‘‘Decla- 
ration of the two Governments” restated the meaning which Mijato-- 
vich thought was already clear. “Article iv cannot impair the 
right of Serbia to negotiate and to conclude treaties, even of a 
political nature , with another Power. It implies for Serbia no other 
engagement than that of not negotiating or concluding any politicab 
treaty which would be contrary to the spirit and the tenor of the 
treaty.” Thus Serbia obtained Austria’s leave to expand southwards 
and to become a kingdom, a privilege of which Prince Milan availed 
himself in the followin'g year. In return Serbia placed her foreign 
policy under Austrian control, and transferred her capital account 
from the Russian to the Austro-German firm. In February, 1889, 
she was rewarded for her loyalty by the renewal of the alliance till 
1896, and by additional guarantees and concessions. Austria under- 
took to prevent any hostile incursion from Montenegro through 
territory under her administration, and to urge Turkey, in case of 
need, to take similar steps ; and Serbia was authorized to extend 
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ifaer frontier in the direction of the Vardar valley “as far as ciroum- 
^tances permit.” 


Roumania, like Serbia, had fought on the side of Russia in 
the Turkish war, and, like Serbia, she was deeply angered at her 
lack of reward. The forced cession of Bessarabia 
Roumania s rankled in her memory, and when Russia began to 
Treafy threaten the Central Powers in 1879 the sympa- 
thies of her Hohenzollern ruler pointed to an 
tissociation with Vienna and Berlin. In 1880 Carol’s diary records 
the first attempts from Vienna towards a rapprochement, which 
failed owing to Roumania’s demand for Transylvania and Bukovina.* 
In 1883, after long conversations of Bratiano with Bismarck and 
Kalnoky.** the Austrian Foreign Minister and the Roumanian 
Minister in Vienna signed a secret alliance for five years on October 
30. If Roumania were attacked without provocation, Austria was 
to help. If Austria were attacked in a portion of her States 
bordering on Russia, Roumania w'ould help. If either were threaten- 
ed by aggression, military questions were to be determined by a 
•convention. A treaty providing for the accession of Germany was 
signed on the same day, and both jiarties fortliwith invited the 
Emperor William to adhere to the pact. Germany accepted the 
invitation, and five years later Italy was asked and consented to 
accede to the Treaty. The Treaty was renewed at intervals, and 
was still in force in 1914. 


In 1883 Bismarck could more than ever congratulate himself 
■on the success of his labours. Austria and Italy were his allies. 
Great Britain was friendly, and the Courts were connected by 
marriage. Russia was a member of a revived Dreikaiserbund. 
Serbian policy revolved in the orbit of Vienna, and an allied 
Hohenzollern king ruled at Bucharest. In the same year General 
von der Goltz began to reorganize the Turkish array, and laid the 
foundations of German influence on the Bosphorus. Prance stood 
alone, estranged from Great Britain over Egypt and from Italy over 
Tunis; and under the virile guidance of Jules Ferry she seemed to 
have tm-ned her thoughts from the Rhine provinces to the alluring 
task of rebuilding her colonial empire, in which she received and 
appreciated the diplomatic support of Berlin. The mighty Chancel- 
lor bestrode Europe like a Colossus, and lesser men watched 
anxiously for his smiles and frowns. 


•■‘Aus dem Leben Konig Karls,” IV, 

**"Die Grosse Politik,” III, 263-82, and Pribram, 
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THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA 

F rom the Congress of Berlin onwards the relations of the 
European Powers were complicated in an increasing de^ee 
by territorial and commercial rivalry outside Europe ; and the 
Dark continent offered a tempting field for expansion, ambiticm and 
intrigue. At the opening of the present narrative the possessions of 
the Powers were mere patches on the map — Algeria in the north, 
two British colonies thousands of miles to the south, with a few 
British, Spanish and Portuguese settlements dotted along the west 
and east coasts. Forty years later Abyssinia and Liberia were the 
only portions of Africa not subject to European rule. The headlong 
rapidity of the process of partition naturally generated friction ; and 
in particular the conflicting ambitions of Great Britain and France 
more than once led the two peoples to the verge of war. 

I 

The accession of Ismail to the Khedivial throne of Egypt in 
1863 was followed by the construction of railways, telegraphs, 
lighthouses, harbours, and, above all, the Suez Canal, 
which was opened to trafBc in 1869 ; and large sums 
were at the same time squandered on war in the SpendtliTift 
Sudan and on costly palaces for the ruler.* When 
the slender resources of the country were exhausted, the spend- 
thrift began to seek accommodation abroad. The sale of his Suez 
Oanal shares to the British Government in 1875 led to the dispatch 
of the Cave commission of inquiry, which reported that national 
Bankruptcy was inevitable. The Caisse de la Dette was accordingly 
instituted in May, 1876, with control by Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria and Italy over a large part of the revenue. In 
the autumn of the same year Goschen and Joubert visited Egypt 
in the interests of the British and French bondholders, and a Dual 
Odntrol was established — a British of&cial to supervise the revenue 
und a French ofiBcial to watch expenditure. SaUsbuiy would have 
preferred British predominance, but accepted "parity of influence.” 
“When you have got a neighbour bent on meddling in a country 
in which you are deeply interested, you may renounce or monopo- 
lize or share. Renouncing would have been to place the French 
across our road to India. Monopolizing would have been very 
near the risk of war. So we resolved to share.”** 

In 1878, after further inquiry by an Anglo-French Commission, 


* In addition to the official publications see, above all. Lord Cromer, 
■"Modern Egypt”, Freycinet, “La Question d’Egypt.” Sir Auckland Colviu, 
"The Making of Modern Egypt," is a useful summary. 

*» "Life of Salisbury.” II, 331-2. 
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the vast property of the Khedive vae brought under supervision,^ 
and Ismau accepted, in substitution for the Dual Control, the 
position of oonstttutional ruler vrith the Armenian 
Nubar Pasha as Premier, Rivers Wilson as Minister 
of Finance, and a Frenchman as Minister of Public 
Works.* Seven months later, however, in February, 
1879, he engineered a military riot, forced Nubar to resign, and 
attempted to return to the delights of personal rule. A momentary 
compromise was found in a new ministry, retaining the British and 
IVench Ministers, with Tewhk, the Khedive’s son, as its nominal 
head. But in April Ismail dismissed his Ministers— European as 
well as native — and appointed Cherif as Premier. The French 
financial houses pressed for immediate intervention, and Wadding- 
ton, the French Premier, suggested the deposition of the Khedive i 
but the British Government had no wish to be a mere dividend, 
collector for the bondholders. The Khedive, however, was warned 
— and warned in vain — to behave himself ; and in June the British 
and French agents in Cairo urged him to abdicate. He refused, 
but the Sultan deposed him by telegraph, and appointed Tewfik hia 
successor. The blow fell so suddenly that Ismail made no resistance, 
and quietly withdrew to Italy, leaving no regrets behind him. 

Though Salisbury had not instigated the Sultan’s action, it 
was none the less a salutary decision. The task was now to revive 
the Dual Control. “We want to have some control 
Law of over the government of Egypt,” he wrote to Lord 

LlqaUadoD Lyons on July 7, “though we do not want to assume 

any overt responsibility. We shall be safer and more 
powerful as wire-pullers than as ostensible rulers. The control 
should take the form of inspection. Actual authority we cannot 
exercise,”** Major Baring and De Blignieres were appointed 
cjontrollers, without executive power but with rights of inquiry into 
all branches of the Administration and with power to make sugges- 
tions. As the controllers were irremovable, Egypt was now 
virtually governed by the two Powers. “There is a very decided 
improvement,” wrote Major Baring to Lord Lyons on December 29, 
1879. “Since I have been connected with Egyptian affairs I never 
remember things going so smoothly. I like what I see of the 
Khedive. What we want is time.” An international Commission 
of Liquidation was appointed to arrange a composition with Egypt’s 
creditors, and Salisbury insisted that it should deal not only with 
the debt but with the needs of the country. Difficulties with France 
and other Powers postponed the appointment of the Commission 
with full powers till the spring of 1880 ; but its work was rapid and 
effective, and the Law of Liquidation was passed in July. The 
creditors were divided into three classes, two-thirds of the revenue 
were mortgaged for their claims, interest was redneed to four per 
cent., and a limit was placed on national expenditure. The 
establishment of the Caisse de la Dette and the limitation df 


• See Sir C. Riven Wilson, “Chapters from my Official Life.” 

•* Lord Newton, "Life of Lord Lyons,” cb. 13. 
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expenditure saved Egypt from the abyes of bankruptcy, to the 
edge of which a fertile land and an industries pec^le had beeik 
brought by an improvident ruler. 

Two years of quite progress followed the deposition of Ismail^ 
and the Gladstone Ministry, formed in 1880, had at first more 
urgent problems to face elsewhere ;* but the Cairo 
Government lacked moral authority. Resentment of Rise of 
alien rule and of the ever-increasing number of Aiabi 
foreign residents grew into a threatening demand of 
“Egypt for the Egyptians.” The storm broke on September 9, 
1881, when Arabi, an Egyptian oflScer, accompanied by 6,000 soldiers,, 
surrounded the palace, demanding an increase of the army, a change 
of Ministry, and a National Assembly.** *•* The revolt was directed 
not only against the Europeans but against the ruling class, of 
Turkish or Circassian descent, which monopolized the highest posta 
in the army and the administration. The Government was too- 
weak to resist, Arabi was promoted, and a period of veiled military 
dictatorship combined with foreign supervision set in. Arabi 
became a national hero, and a collision between the two authorities 
was inevitable. The situation was complicated by the arrival of 
a Turkish mission ; and the French and British Governments, 
though desirous of co-operation, found it difficult to agree on tho 
measures to take in the event of the expected conspiracy to over- 
throw the Khedive. 

On the formation of Le Grand Ministere in November, 1881, 
Gambetta, a convinced supporter of the Condominium and mindful 
of Thiers’ advice, “Surtout n’abandonnez jamais I’Egypte,” at once 
invited Great Britain to discuss measures for the security of the 
Khedive, and proposed a joint assurance of sympathy and support.**'^ 
Gambetta’s note, accepted by the British Government on January 
6, 1882, informed the I^edive that the two Governments considered! 
his maintenance on the throne “as alone able to guarantee good 
order and prosperity,” and expressed their resolve to guard by their- 
united efirorts against "all cause of complication, external 
or internal, which might menace the order of things established 
in Egypt.” Granville explained to the French Ambassador that 
acceptance of the Note did not commit the British Government to 
any particular mode of action. Indeed, he remarked confidentially 
that he did not think it would prove of any practical use, aad 
described it to the SVench Ambassador as purely platonic. “The 
mauvais quart d'heure may arrive at any moment,” he wrote to- 
Lord Lyons. “Gambetta would probably desire joint intervention, 
to which the objections are immense. The best plan would be for 
the Powers to make Great Britain and France their mandatories.” 

* For the policy of the Gladstone Government in Egypt (1880-5) see the. 
official biographies of Gladstone, Granville, Bilke, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Northbrook, and Lord Lyons. 

** Much information on Arabi and the Nationalists is to be found in 
Wilfrid Blunt, “Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt," and “My 
Diaries" ; and in Broadley, "How we Defended Arabi.” 

*•* See Reinach, “Le Grand Ministere" : Deschanel,, : Gambetta”. 
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The Joint Note presented on January 8 was received without 
gratitude by the Khedive and with angry surprise by everyone else. 

The Sultan read it as an usurpation of his supreme 
authority, and as a sign that Egypt would share 
the fate of Tunis ; the Chamber of Notables, which 
had just met, regarded it as an encouragement to 
the Khedive to resist its advice ; the Nationalist party resented 
it as a threat of intervention; and the Powers began to murmur. “It 
has at all events temporarily alienated from us all confidence,” 
telegraphed Sir Edward Malet from Cairo. “Everything was 
jrrogressing capitally, and England was looked on as the sincere 
well-wisher and protector of the country. Now it is considered 
that she has definitely thrown in her lot with France, and that 
France from motives in connexion with her Tunisian campaign, is 
determined ultimately to intervene here. For the moment it has 
caused the national party, the military and the Chamber to unite 
in a common bond of opposition to England and France, and to 
make them feel more forcibly that the tie which unites Egypt to 
the Ottoman Empire is a guarantee to which they must strongly 
adhere to save themselves from aggression. The military who had 
fallen into the background on the convocation of the Chamber, are 
again in everybody’s mouth, and Arabi is foremost in protesting 
against what he considers an unjust interference.” The 
Note was, in fact, a blunder of the first magnitude, and brought 
strength not to the Khedive but to Arabi, who henceforth 
represented not only the army but the nation. Moreover, the 
British and French Governments were not in real agreement, for 
while Gambetta looked forward with impatience to an Anglo-French 
occupation, Granville was anxious to avoid action, and would have 
preferred Turkish intervention if force v/ere required. “From the 
moment the joint Note was issued,” declares Lord Cromer, “foreign 
intervention became an unavoidable necessity.” The pacifio 
Granville was alarmed, and proposed a joint telegram that the 
Note had been misunderstood ; but Gambetta naturally refused to 
draw back. The Notables, strong in the support of public opinion, 
now compelled the Khedive to change his Ministers, Arabi 
became Minister of War, and the power of the Controllers 
diminished. 

The situation was eased by the fall of Gambetta on February 
1 , after two months of power, and the accession to office of Freycinet, 
who did not share his friend’s desire for adventure 
Fall of in Egypt, or his indifference to the frowns of Europe. 

Gambetta The new Premier was informed that the British 

Government, in signing the Note of January 8, 
intended to reserve not only the method but also the principle of 
action, and that they were opposed to military intervention. The 
warning to France that she might find herself alone was needless, 
for Freycinet was as anxious as Granville to avoid risks. Turkey 
had already protested against the joint Note, and the four Powers 
made an identical verbal communication to the Porte that “the 
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status quo should be mamtaued, and could not be changed without 
agreement between the Powers and the Suzerain.” Gambetta stood 
alone among French statesmen of the first rank in his forward 
policy. “In finance Egj^pt is an Anglo-IVench question,” declared 
Jules Ferry ; “in politics it is a question for the Concert.” And 
such was the view held by Freycinet and his valued counsellor 
President Grevy. 


Now that the towering figure of Gambetta no longer blocked 
the way, Granville was free to express his preference for the 
Concert over Anglo-French partnership. On February 
6, he proposed a fresh exchange of views, suggesting ^*^*J^** 

that any intervention should be in the name of Cranrille 

Europe and that the Sultan .should be consulted. 

Freycinet accepted the suggestion, and on February 11 the two 
Governments issued to the four Powers a circular inviting discus- 
sion. Any interi'ention should represent the united action and 
authority of Europe, and the Sultan should be a party to any pro- 
ceedings or discussion. Bismarck, who had expressed a hope that 
Freycinet would be “more European” than Gambetta, was pleased 
at the invitation to internationalize the problem, but he had no 
desire to land German troops in Africa. Indeed, he told the French 
Ambassador that if France and Great Britain, who possessed special 
interests, desired to act and the other Powers gave them a mandate, 
he would agree. To the mighty Chancellor such questions were 
pawns in his game of chess against France. Egypt, he declared, 
was the Schleswig-Holstein of the two Western Powers ; they would 
intervene together and quarrel over the spoils. 

The situation was desperately tangled. The Gladstone Cabinet 
objected to intervention from any quarter, while French policy 
varied from month to rr.onth. A proposal of Freycinet to depose 
Tewfik was rejected in London as unnecessary and indeed, after the 
joint Note promising him support, impossible. Freycinet’s nexdi 
plan was to send an Anglo-French squadron to Alexandria to 
protect the foreign population, the other four Powers being asked 
to co-operate in inviting Turkey to abstain for the present from all 
interference. On the other hand, Turkish troops might be summon- 
ed by France and Great Britain and operate under their control, if 
their laiuling should be considered advisable after the arrival of 
the fleets. Granville approved the programme, while suggesting 
that the Sultan should be told that his help might be invoked later 
and that the other Powers, including Turkey, should be represented 
in the naval demonstration. But the latter proposal was declined 
by Freycinet. 


Sir Edward Malet pointed out that unless the Sultan’s 
approval of the action of the Powers was secured and proclaimed 
in advance, the Chamber and the army might com- 
bine to resist. The Sultan, however, annoyed by the , 

dispatch of an Anglo-French squadron to Alexandria, Adlu rf* 
was in no mood to oblige, and bis ambassadors in 
Paris and London were instructed to protest. The other Powers 
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were also offended at not being consulted) and declined to join in 
the Anglo-h'rench recommendation to the Sultan to abstain from 
interference. Granville accordingly endeavoured to pacify the 
Powers and the Porte by a reassuring tele^am. “It was never 
proposed to land troops. The Government intend, when calm is 
restored and the future secured, to leave Egypt to herself and to 
recall their squadron. If a pacific solution cannot be obtained, they 
will concert with the Powers and with Turkey on the measures 
which appear to them and the French Grovernment the best.” 
Smooth words failed to allay the smart, and the Sultan secretly 
«neouraged Arabi to resist Anglo-French pressure. When the 
Khedive accepted an Anglo-French demand for the dismissal of his 
IMinistry and the temporary withdrawal of Arabi from the country, 
.the Ministry resigned ; but public opinion demanded the reinstate- 
ment of Arabi, and the spiritless Khedive capitulated. The attempt 
to liberate him from the military dictatorship had merely riveted its 
ycJre. The Nationalists were intoxicated by their triumph, and 
Attacks upon Europeans were expected from hour to hour. 

The naval demonstration having failed, Freycinet proposed a 
■conference, and Granville approved. Bismarck applauded the 
suggestion, but the Sultan refused, preferring to dispatch a commis- 
sion to Egypt. The mission, however, was doomed to failure, for 
while its leader, Dervish Pasha, was instructed to support the 
Khedive, his colleague was secretly ordered to co-operate with 
Arabi. The object of the mission was not to assist the Khedive, but 
to restore the authority of the Sultan, whose desire was to pose as a 
bulwark against European aggression. 


Before the Conference started work the long-expected explo- 
sion took place at Alexandria on June 11, when fifty Europeans 
were killed and a larger number wounded. Arabi 
^ saddle, and requested Dervish Pasha 
Jane 11 leave the country. Not only Christian but 

Turkish families hurried away in fear of their lives. 
On hearing the news Freycinet urged the immediate meeting of a 
conference, with or without Turkey, and the Conference met at 


Constantinople on June 23 without its host.* On the opening day 
the Sultan informed Lord Dufferin that he was ready to exclude 
France, whom he hated, and to hand over to Great Britain the 


■control and administration of Egypt, reserving only the modified 
rights of sovereignty which he possessed. The Ambassador replied 
that if he were to transfer Egypt in fee simple Great Britain would 
scarcely accept the burden, and his refusal was approved by his 
Government. After a fortnight’s discussion the Sultan was invited 
to send troops to restore order, subject to making no change in the 
privileges and international obligations of Egypt; but before Turkey 
Accepted the limiting conditions a step had been taken which changed 
the whole situation. 


Sino0 the massacre at Alexandria Arabi had ruled Egypt, and 
* See Lyall, “Life of Lord Dufferin,” U, ch. 1. 
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Freycinot began to talk of making terms with him ; but the British 
■Government sturdily replied that the military party 
■caaap be overthrown. The t^portunity arrived when 
■the strengthening of the fortifications at Alexandria ]| ’ 

appeared to threaten the safety of the ships in the 
harbour. On July 3 the British squadron was instructed to destroy 
the earthworks if the erection of batteries were continued. The 
Powers ■were informed of the order, and France was invited to 
■co-operate. Freycinet declined on the ground that isolated action, 
except to defend the safety of nationals, would be disloyal to the 
Gonference and that no troops were at hand to repress the disturb- 
ances which an attack would provoke. A demand for cessation of 
work on the fortifications produced no result, and on July 11 the 
forts were destroyed. The disorders foretold by Freycinet at once 
broke out. Several Europeans were murdered, the European quarter 
was set on fire, and the town was pillaged for three days, after which 
some British troops which had just arrived were landed. Arabi 
proclaimed “irreconcilable war” against the British, and was 
dismissed from his post as Minister of War. 

The news was received with varying emotions. The Sultan 
denounced the act as contrary to International Law, and the Tsar 
■openly expressed his indignation. France, having advertised her 
disapproval by removing her ships, abstained from further 
comment. For a moment it appeared that the Conference, which 
was engaged in discussing the conditions of Turkish intervention, 
had lost its purpose; but Great Britain displayed no desire to 
separate herself further from the Concert, and on July 15 she 
invited the Powers to co-operate in securing the safety of the Canal. 
'Of this limited duty Freycinet was not afraid, and the British and 
French squadrons were ordered to patrol the Canal ; but troops 
were also needed, and an Anglo-French telegram invited the 
Conference to select the Powers for defending the Canal in case of 
need, the Ambassadors being instructed to add that their Govern- 
ments were ready to undertake the task. Freycinet had already 
secured preliminary credits, promising to take no action without 
further authorization by the Chamber. Germany, Austria and 
Hussia, however, declined to confer a mandate, though they had 
no objection of the two Powers defending their own interests. The 
refusal of a mandate alarmed the French, and when on July 29 
Freycinet asked for a further credit, pointing out 
that the defence of the Canal did not constitute Fall of 
intervention in Egypt, he was defeated by an over- Freycinet 
whelming majority. The vote of the Chamber gave 
Egypt to Great Britain. The abdication of France which began 
when the fleet sailed away from Alexandria was confirmed. Tonis 
had proved more troublesome than had been expected ; a campaign 
In Egypt suggested difiSculties and hardships, and it was feared that 
Bismarck might be setting a trap. On the following day, Jiily 30, 
Prince Hohenlohe informed Freycinet that Berlin was ready to 
propose the collective protection of the Canal in the form which he 
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•would prefer, and on July 31 and August 1 similar communications 
arrived from Italy, Russia and Turkey. If these assurances had 
oome a day or two earlier, lamented the Minister in writing his 
memoirs, he would not have fallen. Be that as it may, Clemenceau 
spoke for the majority of his eoimtrymen when he persuaded the- 
nervous Cbumber to limit its responsibilities. 

On the day before the overthrow of Freyoinet the British 
Ambassador in Rome had invited Italy to join Great Britain and 
France in securing the safety of the Canal, and to co-operate with 
Great Britain in a movement in the interior, which France declined 
to join.* Mancini replied that, as the question had been submitted 
to the Conference at Constantinople and Turkey had 
dec^^ undertaken to dispatch troops, he could not support 
Co-opemtion another mode of intervention. Granville politely 
replied that he had been glad of an opportunity of 
giving a proof of British friendship for Italy. The decision was 
bitterly regretted by Crispi, who reminded Mancini of Cavour’s 
participation in the Crimean war. “The Government of tiny 
Piedmont had the courage that the Government of Italy lacks 
to-day.” Granville, on the contrary, was delighted at Italy’s 
refusal. “We have done the right thing. We have shown our 
readiness to admit others, and we have not the inconvenience of a 
partner.” He feared that cooperation with any Power would 
inevitably lead to friction, and the path was now clear for suppress- 
ing Arabi. Though the Sultan had agreed to send troops, the 
conditions of their employment were not accepted, and he had no- 
mind to act as the mandatory of the Pow ers. Thus Great Britain, 
who at first resolved to avoid even joint military intervention, was 
now committed to isolated action, while France had by her o-wn 
timidity since the fall of Gambetta handed over Egypt to her rival 
without a struggle. 

The British Government now displayed a decision and energy 
that had hitherto been lacking. The Sultan was informed that, in 
■view of the growing seriousness of the situation. Great Britain 
considered herself invested with the duty of restoring order in 
Egypt and main-taining the safety of the Canal, and a circular 
dispatch informed the Powers that Great Britain, with the 
aj^robation of the Khedive, would safeguard the Canal. General 
Wolseley sailed for Port Said, and on September 13 Arabi was: 
crushed at Tel-el-Kebir. A few days later Wolseley entered Cairo, 
and the Khedive returned from Alexandria, where he had taken 
refuge. Assuming that foreign intervention was necessary, Great 
Britain was better fitted for the task than Turkey ; but, in the 
words of Granville, the isolated action which had been forced upon 
us was not of our seeking. 

Bismarck was delighted with the news of Tel-el-Kebir. “You 
have bis full sympathy for the vigorous i>olicy you have adopted,” 


•Crispi, “Memoirs,” 11, ch. 3. 
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reported Lord Ampthiil from Berlin, “He has never concealed 
his anxious desire to see Austria occupy Bosnia, France Tunis, and. 
Bngland Egypt ; and now that these wishes have 
been realized his next -wish is that the occupation Bismack’s 
may last, and thereby minimize the ever-recurring Support 
danger of another Oriental crisis. In his opinion 
a gradual dismemberment of the Turkish Empire is the only pacific- 
solution of the Oriental question.” The Chancellor’s goodwill was 
cemented by the kindness shown by official and unofficial society to 
his eon Herbert, at this time a member of the staff of the German 
Embassy. “The friendship of the British Empire,” declared. 
Bismarck, “is much more important for us than the fate of Egypt." 
He added that he would not oppose annexation, though he did not 
advise it.* France, on the other hand, pretended that the situation, 
as between the two Western Powers had not been radically changed 
by the campaign. A few days after Tel-el-Kebir the British Charge 
at Paris was told that "it would be in the interest of England to 
give at an early date some notion of her future intentions.” It was 
impossible to give a precise reply ; but the Egyptian Government,, 
like the British, desired the abolition of the Dual Control. The 
country which had refused every invitation to co-operate now fought 
against the inevitable results of unilateral intervention. When, in. 
November, the Presidency of the Commission of the Debt was 
oflfered to France, it was declined on the ground that it was inconsis- 
tent with the dignity of France to accept as an equivalent for the 
abolition of the Dual Control a position which was simply that of" 
casliier. After some sharp diplomatic exchanges France “resumed 
her liberty of action in Egypt”--a euphemism for hostility which 
lasted till 1904. Scarcely less hot was the anger of the Sultan at the 
spectacle of a British garrison securely entrenched in a Turkish , 
province without asking or receiving his permission. 

Though at that time no British statesman. Libera) or Conser- 
vative, dreamed of a permanent occupation, some organization was 
required ; and Lord Dufferin, who as Ambassador 
at Constantinople had taken the leading part in the . 

Conference, arrived on November 7 as High Com- 
missioner, and remained in Egypt till May, 1883.** 

“H.M. Government,” ran his instructions, “while desirous that the 
British occupation should last as short a time as possible, feel bound 
not to withdraw from the task thus imposed upon them until the 
administration of affairs has been reconstructed on a basis which 
will afford satisfactory guarantees for the maintenance of peace,, 
order and prosperity in Egypt the stability of the Khedive’s 
authority, the judicious development of self-government, and the 
fulfilment of obligations towards foreign Powers.” Dufferin fulfilled, 
his difficult task with his usual discretion and skill. The Sultan-. 
issued an Trade prohibiting the Khedive from adopting measures^ 
without submitting them for his approval ; but Tewlik while profuse- 


• “Die Gro»»e Politifc.” IV. 36-8. 

*• LyaU, “Life of Dufferin,’' U, ch. 2. 
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Sq acknowledgment of the Sultan’s rights, explained that he was 
no longer a fee agent. “Le veritable Khedive, e’est Lord Dufferin.” 
'To resist would lead to abdication. 

The Dufferin Eeport combined literary distinction with 
■political wisdom and insight. Egypt, he declared, had never known 
^;good government ; but the spirit of the age had reached the valley 
.of the Nile, and the fellah, like his own Memnon, had not remained 
drrespo nsive to the beams of the new dawn. His capacities must be 
^developed. Egypt should be governed neither from London nor by 
a nirresponsible centralized bureaucracy, but by the creation, within 
prudent limits, representative institutions, municipal and communal 
self-government. The rudimentary communal electorate supplied 
-a starting point for political growth. The fellahin would vote for 
members of Provincial Councils, which would in turn elect a majority 
of the Legislative Council, while more than half of the General 
-Assembly would be delegated by the spokesmen of the villages. The 
-Legislative Council and the Assembly, however, were merely consul- 
tative bodies except in the case of new taxes, to which the assent of 
the Assembly was required. The scheme for administrative reorgani- 
tzation embraced the army, justice, police, taxation and other urgent 
problems ; but the assistance of Europeans for some time was 
iindispensable. “It is absolutely necessary to prevent the fabric 
we have raised from tumbling to the ground the moment our sustain- 
ing hand is withdrawn. The administrative system must have time 
‘to consolidate.” Dufferin’s recommendations were approved by the 
'Cabinet, embodied in an Organic Decree, and worked out during three 
•decades of benevolent despotism. 


Great Britain had not conquered Egypt ; for it belonged to 
'Turkey, with whom we had not been at war. The anomalous position 
was authoritatively defined in a circular dispatch to 
^j*!**** the Powers dated January 3, 1883. Events, declared 
Defl^ Lord Granville, had thrown upon Great Britain the 
duty of suppressing Arabi. “Though for the present 
- a British force remains in Egypt for the preservation of public 
tranquillity, H.M. Government are desirous of withdrawing it as 
■soon as the state of the country and the organization of proper means 
‘for the maintainance of the Khedive’s authority will admit of it. 
'Meanwhile the position in which H.M.’s Government is placed towards 
His Highness imposes on them the duty of giving advice with the 
object of the securing that the order of things to be established shall 
' 1)0 of a satisfactory character, and possess the elements of stability 
:rand progress.” The Canal must be neutral in time of war and open 
equally to the commerce of all nations in time of peace. Among 
"desirable reforms were the equal taxation of foreigners and natives, 
the creation of a small but efficient army under foreign officers, 
the substitution of an efficient gendarmerie for the native police. 
A British adviser was to supersede the Dual Control, and a 


■representative assembly was foreshadowed. It was the imprimatur 
-of the Cabinet on the Dufferin programme. A few days later the 
'Dual Control was abolished by Khedivial decree. In September Sir 
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Evelyn Baring arrived in Cairo with the modest title of Consul- 
General and Diplontatic Agent, little thinking that he was to rule the 
country for twenty-three years . The Treasury was 
empty and the State owed 100 millions ; but 
the situation was not hopeless. A British garrison Buinc 
was now at his back, and though the Caisse de la 
Dette remained, the Dual Control had vanished. The Khedive was 
of a gentle and yielding nature, and power immediately passed into 
the hands of the British Agent, who was loyally supported from 
home. “It should be made clear,” wrote Granville when he entered’ 
on his duties, "that the responsibility which for the time rests on 
England obliges H.M. Government to insist on the adoption of the 
policy which they recommend, and that it will be necessary that 
those Ministers and Governors who do not follow this course should 
cease to hold their oflSces.” In other words, Egjrpt was to be a 
British Protectorate without the name. "We are uncommonly 
grateful to the Prince,” observed Harcourt to Herbert Bismarck. 
"He could have upset the cart if he had wished. That we were left 
alone is due to Germany’s goodwill.”* 

Though early evacuation was impossible, the reduction of the 
garrison was urged by DufiFerin, and Baring was prepared to content 
himself with 3,000 troops at Alexandria. The reduction, however, 
and the removal of troops from Cairo were postponed when an ill- 
disciplined Egyptian army, commanded by Hicks, a British soldier 
of fortune, was annihilated at the end of the year in Darfur by the 
Mahdi, a sheikh of Dongola, who had raised the flag of revolt in 
1 881 . Though the British Government had unwisely refrained from 
vetoing the expedition on the ground that it had no 
concern with the Sudan, it now forbade the Khedive 
to attempt the reconquest of the province, for which Iggi 
he possessed neither the troops nor the money. 

Khartum and other fortified posts in the Sudan held out, but were 
likely to be surrounded by the flowing Mahdist tide. The British 
Government accordingly ordered the evacuation of the country south 
of Wady Haifa ; but the sea coast from Suakin to Massowah and 
the country up to the White Nile was to be held, in order to check 
the slave trade between Africa and Asia. When the decision to 
evacuate the Sudan was censured by the Opposition as an act of 
cowardice, Granville replied that the Government had never assumed 
responsibility for that distant province. War in its trackless deserts 
would throw Egypt back into the financial chaos from which she 
was beginirthg to be extricated by British hands. 

A loan was needed by the Egj'ptian Government to meet the 
expenses of the rebellion and the Hicks expedition, and it was also 
desirable to modify the Law of Liquidation, which made it impossible 
for the Government to pay its way. Granville therefore proposed a 
conference to enable the Glovernmcnt to fulfil its obligations and to 
restore equilibrium. The Egyptian Question had not been the subject 


* "Die Orosse Politik.” IV, 48. 
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of international discussion since 1882, and Ferry accepted on condi- 
tion that related questions should be canvassed in preliminary 
conversations between Granville and Waddington, the French 
Ambassador. France obligingly disclaimed a desire to restore the 
Dual Control or to substitute a French for a British occupation if 
Great Britain withdrew, and accepted the undertaking of Great 
Britain not to alter the international situation of Egypt. Granville 
regarded this statement as an approval of the policy of the dispatch 
of January 3, 1883, and proposed in return evacuation in January, 
1888, if the Powers were then of opinion that such withdrawal could 
take place ‘‘without risk to peace or order.” He also proposed to 
work out plans for the free use of the Suez Canal and the neutraliza- 
tion of Egypt on the Belgian model after evacuation. Both parties 
were pleased with the pourparlers. “Egypt is neither French nor 
English,” declared Ferry in presenting the papers ; “it has never 
ceased and never will cease to be a European question.” 

The Conference itself, which opened on June 28, 1884, belied 
the hopes that were raised by these amicable preliminaries. Though 
its programme was confined to the financial situation, 
’crafemM* differences at once showed themselves. France desirt d 
1884 ’ incrcMe the power of the Caisse and thus in some 

measure to restore the Condominium. She opposed 
the reduction of the interest on loans by one-half per cent., which 
the British recommended on the ground that the security had im- 
proved, and equally objected to the idea of a British guarantee of 
the debt as a means of reducing the rate. The two parties indeed 
approached the Conference at cross-purposes, the one merely desiring 
to ease the financial situation, the other to emphasize the European 
character of the Egyptian problem. “Jules Ferry,” wrote Lord 
Lyons on June 3, “thinks little of any consideration in comparison 
with the political success which it would be to him to give France 
again a political footing in Egypt, and, as a means to this, to get a 
time fixed for the departure of our troops. I am very unhappy 
about the growing ill-will on both sides of the Channel. It is not 
that I suppose France has any deliberate intention of going to war 
with us. But the two nations come into contact in every part of 
the globe, and questions arise which, in the present state of feeling, 
excite mutual suspicion and irritation. Who can say when and 
where some local events may not produce a serious quarrel, or some 
high-handed proceedings of hot-headed officials occassion an actual 
collision 7” Thus, after seven sittings in the course of a month, the 
Conference broke up without reaching any decisions. 

After the failure of the London Conference and in view of the 
imminent bankruptcy of Egypt, Lord Northbrook, an ex- Viceroy of 
India and at that moment First Lord of the Admir- 
Egypt to report and advise.* He 
Egypt spent six weeks in the country and drew up two 
reports. The first, devoted to finance, recommended 


• See Sir B. Mallet, "Lord Northbrook.” 
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th'e extension of irrigation, the abolition of the corvee, greater 
■freedom in the taxation of foreigners, a reduction of the land tax, 
and the issue of a loan of nine millions, the interest of which was 
to be guaranteed by the British Government. “The effect of the 
proposals,” he concluded, “will undoubtedly be to substitute the 
financial control of England for the international control proposed by 
the Conference ; but the alteration seems to me an advantage both 
to the Egyptian and the English Governments. Nor do I see what 
objections the other Powers can entertain to this control by Great 
Britain after her sacrifices in maintaining the ^ace and safety of 
Egypt and the financial liability now to be undertaken.” A second 
report, dealing with the Egyptian problem as a whole, argued that 
progress to be solid must be gradual. “1 cannot recommend the 
Government to fix any date at which the British troops shall be 
withdrawn. Their strength may be reduced b* fore long to about 
4,000 men ; but it would not be safe or wise to fix any definite time 
for their entire withdrawal, because the safety of such a step must 
depend on the internal state of the country, and upon the political 
position of Egypt.” 

Northbrook was too sanguine in his belief that “no Power 
could object” to financial control by Great Britain. When the 
Egyptian Government took his advice to burst its fetters by employ- 
ing part of the surplus earmarked for the debt to meet the deficit on 
the administration, the Caisse secured a judgment from the Clourts 
restoring the money. The proposal of a British guarantee of a loan 
was rejected not only by France but by Gladstone, Childers, and all 
the Commoners in the Cabinet, though approved by Granville and 
the Peers. “Had his proposals been accepted by the Cabinet and 
carried into execution,” writes Lord Cromer, “internationalism, 
which has been the bane of Egypt, would have received a heavy 
blow', and the paramount power of Great Britain, as the guide and 
protector of Egypt, would have been asserted. Nothing was done to 
carry his policy into execution. His mission was a failure.” This 
verdict is scarcely fair to the Cabinet, which would have found it 
difficult if not impossible to secure the assent of the Powers ; for 
Turkey was by no means inclined to facilitate our task, and France 
remained actively hostile. Italy, alone of the Powers, was friendly, 
for it had been arranged that she should take possession of Massowah 
and the adjacent coast in the Red Sea. 

At length in March, 1885, the London Convention relaxed the 
stifling grip of the Law of Liquidation, and enabled a loan of 
nine millions to be raised at 3| per cent., guaranteed y . 

by the Powers, which paid the indemnities due for 
the damage to Alexandria in 1882 and the deficits of fggg ' 
1882 and 1883 and left a million over for improving 
irrigation. The Convention also arranged for an International 
Commission at the end of two years if Egypt could not pay her way ; 
but the situation slowly improved, and the Commission was not 
required. Sir Edgar Vincent, the financial adviser, economized on 
everything except irrigation, which was developed by Sir Colin Scott- 
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Honcrieff. Sir Evelyn Wood trained a native army, and Sir John 
ScQtt reformed the administration of justice. The Khedive remained 
fiiendly and unambitious, and though the Armenian l^bar, the 
cleverest brain in Egypt, resented dictation and resigned in protest. 
Sir Evelyn Baring gradually won the confidence of his native 
oolleaigues. - 

A declaration added to the London Convention announced a 
conference in Paris on the status of the Suez Canal. Ferry, who 
eagerly desired to revive French interests in Egypt and to reconquer 
lost groimd, invited the Powers to establish a system for guarantee- 
ing at all times and to all comers the free use of the Suez Canal. The 
object of France and the majority of the Powers u as to interna- 
tionalize rather than neutralize the Canal ; and this policy was fought 
by the British delegates. Sir Julian Pauncefote and Sir Rivers Wilson, 
who were willing to neutralize the Canal but not the ports of access, 
and attempted to reserve for Egypt rights of police, which Great 
Britain would exercise in her name. After ten weeks of discussion 
a treaty was drafted representing the \dew's of the majority ; but 
Great Britain and Italy declined to accept it and the Conference 
broke up without result. The fall of Ferry shortly afterwards 
removed the champion of the forward policy ; but on February 22, 
1886, an amended text was submitted for British approval. Lord 
Rosebery postponed the discussion, and negotiations 
continued at intervals till an agreement was reached 

Treaty between France and Great Britain in October, 1887 
and accepted by the Powers in October, 1888. The 
"Treaty for the establishment of a definite regime to guarantee free 
use of the Canal” was in itself satisfactory to France ; but in a 
dispatch, dated October 21, 1887, Lord Salisbury repeated the fatal 
words used by Sir J. Pauncefote at the end of the sittings of 1 886. 
"Great Britain formulates a general reservation in so far as the 
Treaty is incompatible with the transitional and exceptional situa- 
tion and would impede the liberty of action of the British Govern- 
ment during the occupation.” France accepted the reservation 
"on the understanding that all the Powers may take advantage of 
it.” The treaty was thus reduced to an academic declaration ; 
for, if Great Britain were at war, she could control and block the 
Canal. 


The determination to surrender the Sudan to the Mahdi and to 
withdraw the European garrisons was wise and indeed inevitable ; 
but the selection of Gordon for the task was a tragic blunder. He had 
been Governor-General of the Sudan in the later years of Ismail, but 
he possessed no other qualification. “Gladstone’s 
Go^on Government,” writes Lord Cromer, “made two great 
Tragedy mistakes in dealing with the Sudan. The sin of 
omission was that it did not stop the Hicks expedi- 
tion. The sin of commission was the dispatch of Gordon to Eihartum. 
No Englishman should have been sent to Khartum, and if anyone 
had to be sent, he was not the man. Had I known him better I 
should certainly never have agreed to his employment. On reaching 
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Kiiartom bis combative spirit completely got the better of him. He- 
was above all a soldier and a very bellicose soldier, and he could not 
brook 'Uie idea of retiring before the Mahdi. As for his instructions- 
he threw them to the winds.” There is nothing to add to Lord. 
Cromer’s measured condemnation. But though Gordon was cut off" 
owing to his own disobedience to orders, this was no excuse for the 
delay in sending an expedition for his relief. At no moment in. 
recent years did British prestige stand lower in the world than when, 
the news arrived in February, 1885, that Khartum had fallen and its- 
romantic defender had periled. The British Government impul- 
sively resolved to carry out the fallen hero’s programme of smashing: 
the Mahdi ; but the Penjdeh crisis compelled them to hold their hand,- 
and the reconquest of the Sudan was postponed for a decade. 


Though the Conservatives had sharply attacked the Egyptian 
policy of the Gladstone Ministry, Salisbury had no more desire to- 
remain permanently in Egypt than his rival, and on taking office in 
the summer of 1885 he at once dispatched Drummond Wolff a^- 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Sultan,* 
whose co-operation he was to invite in the settlement of the 
Eg 3 q)tian question. On October 24, two months after his arrival in. 
the Turkish capital, he signed a convention providing that the 
British and Turkish Governments were each to send » 
special Commissioner to Egypt, who, in agreement with the Khedive,. 
were to reorganize the army and reform the administration. ‘‘So- 
soon as the two Commissioners,” ran the sixth article, “shall have 
established that the security of the frontiers and the good working: 
and stability of the E^ptian Government are assur- 
ed, they shall present a report to their respective Go- 
vernments, who will consult as to the conclusion of a 
convention regulating the withdrawal of the British 
troops in a convenient period.” The Convention was 
all four Powers, and the Sultan expressed his pleasure at its conclu- 
sion. Wolff reported that it had done much to allay Turkish irrita- 
tion, adding that the Turkish Commissioner, if wisely chosen, would' 
be useful in creating institutions combining eastern and westerir 
elements and in tranquillizing the Sudan. He at once left for Egypt, 
followed by the Turkish Commissioner, Mukhtar Pasha, at the close- 
of the year. Discussions between Wolff, Mukhtar and the Khedive 
on the pacification of the Sudan, the finances and the army, conti- 
nued throughout 1886, and at the close of the year Wolff returned' 
to England to discuss the situation with Salisbury. 


First Wolff 
CoDventioD, 
1885 

approved by 


While the Commissioners were wasting their time in Cairo, the 
French Government, once again under the direction of Freycinet, 
continued its effort to shorten the occupation. In his first conversa- 
tion with Herbert Bismarck, the Foreign Secretary, on October 18, 
1886, Herbette, the newly appointed French Ambassador at Berlin,- 
made a bold bid for German support in the Egj'ptian quarrel.** Th®.- 


• See his '‘Rambling Recollections,” II, 274-320. 

*• Die Grosse Poliflfc," VI, 144-52. 
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idea of revanche, he declared, was out of date, and an immense 
■detente would occur the Chancellor would publicly declare that he 
intended to use his enormous authority to maintain the status guo 
in the Mediterranean. All suspicions and apprehensions would 
•disappear ; all eyes would turn away from the eastern frontier, and 
J'rance could employ all her strength and resources where her vital 
interests were concerned. “For us it is really a question of our 
existence as a Great Power that England should evacuate Egypt. 
The Mediterranean is the pivot of our policy, and the English are 
abominated in France, much more than the Germans have ever 
been.” In his interview with the Chancellor shortly afterwards the 
Ambassador renewed his appeal for German co-operation, but was 
informed that Germany could not press England to leave the 
country. The goodwill of France could never make up for the ill- 
will of England. 

At the same moment Waddington was instructed to raise the 
•question in Downing Street. “You are quite mistaken in thinking 
we want to stay indefinitely,” replied Salisbury ; 

France means to withdraw honourably. 

Eraraation Our troops would be much more useful in India. We 
are resolved to evacuate, but, when we do so, we 
shall ask Etirope to fix a period in which we shall have the right of 
re-entry if new disorders occur. Without this our work of reorga- 
nization would be imperilled. A period of surveillance is necessary. 
We intend to negotiate with the Sultan, but desire first an agree- 
ment with France.” Freycinet replied by asking for an early 
■declaration fixing the date of evacuation, and adding that the sooner 
it came the longer might be the period of surveillance. “Great 
Britain is forming cadres with British officers. This is natural, but 
•does not tend to evacuation. The Sultan is now willing, owing to 
our representations, to form cadres with Turkish officers. We 
should not, however, oppose if England keeps some European 
-officers for a time. Finally, any administrative or financial reforms 
tending to reduce the French personnel would be very unpopular, 
unless the date of evacuation is fixed. Egypt is the only question 
that divides us.” The dispatch was conciliatory in tone ; but on 
November 17 the Premier spoke gravely and almost threateningly 
in the Chamber. If a Great Power installed itself definitely in 
Egypt, it would be a very grave blow at the influence of France in 
the Mediterranean, and in my opinion France should never accustom 
herself to the idea that it could pass definitely into the hands of a 
Great European Pow’er”. 


Early in 1887 Wolff returned to Constantinople to negotiate 
the second Convention contemplated in the pact of 1885, and sent a 
memorandum to the Grand Vizier proposing the 
neutralization of Egypt, the retention of a sufficient 
1887 number of British officers in the Egyptian army and 
the right to re-enter in case of need. The latter 


■claim, replied the Porte, was to usurp the Saltan’s prerogative ; but 
a right of joint intervention was accorded in the Convention signed 
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at Constantinople on May 22. The British troops were to retire after 
three years. If dangers within or without necessitated postponement, 
they would retire immediately after the disappearance of the danger. 
After ratification of the Convention the Powers were to be invited 
to guarantee the inviolability of Egypt. Turkey, however, would 
use her right of military occupation if she had reason to fear in- 
vasion or internal disorder, or if the Khedive neglected his duties to- 
wards the suzerain Power or his international obligations. The 
British Government was likewise authorized in similar cases to send 
troops to remove the dangers. The British and Turkish comman- 
ders were to act with due regard to Turkish rights, and the Turkish 
and British troops would be withdrawn when the grounds of their 
intervention were removed. If the Sultan did not move. Great 
Britain might take military action. In a letter attached to the- 
Convention, Wolff explained that, if at the end of the three years- 
one of the Great Mediterranean Powers should not have accepted 
it, Great Britain would consider this refusal as the “apjiearance of 
danger from without” contemplated by the Convention. 

The Sultan, Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Vizier, the Ministers, 
and the Sheikh-el-Islam were anxious to settle the Egyptian question ; 
but the Convention provoked an outburst of wrath in 
France and Russia. Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador, Wolff 
reproached the Grand Vizier with sacrificing the rights 
of the Sultan, adding that Russia would prefer an ep la e 
undefined state of transition to a recognition of 
Great Britain’s special rights, and Giers observed to the Turkish 
Minister at Petrograd that Russia would probably refuse her co- 
hesion. France, who was even more hostile, vainly urged Germany 
to join in protest, and informed the Sultan that she could not accept 
the right of re-entry without limit of time. The Turks W’ete alarm- 
ed, and pretended to believe that, if the Convention were ratified, 
France might occupy Syria and Russia Armenia. The Porte there- 
fore asked for an extension of the month in which ratification w'as 
due ; but it made no use of the time granted, and Wolff left Con- 
stantinople on July 16. Shortly afterwards the Turkish Ambassador 
in London tried to reopen negotiations, but Salisbury cogently 
replied that “as long as the Sultan was so much under the influence 
of other advisers as to repudiate an agreement which he had so re- 
cently sanctioned, any fresh agreement would obviously be liable to- 
meet with the same fate.” 

Despite the repudiation of the Wolff Convention the Turkish. 
Commissioner remained in Cairo, without defined functions and as- 
a centre of intrigue. On the other hand, the diplomatic position- 
of Great Britain was improved ; for the world now knew that she 
had reached an agreement for evacuation with the Sultan, who 
had withdrawn his assent under pressure from France and Russia. 
The conduct of France did not encourage Great Britain to further 
efforts to limit the duration of her stay in the valley of the Nile ; 
and the cessation of the recurring deficits in 1888 encouraged Baring: 
and his associates to persevere in their difficult task. 
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While France sought a solatium for Sedan in rebuilding her 
lost colonial empire, victorious Germany was for a decade content 
with the master of the Continent. Millions of Germans emigrated 
to America during the nineteenth century, but their loss was not 
greatly deplored. The traditions of the Hansa exerted 
no spdl on Bismarck, who desired neither colonies 
Colonies ®' 6eet, though he encouraged other Powers to 

direct their gaze beyond the seas. Indeed his refusal 
to thwart their ambitions was an essential clement in the 
policy of safeguarding his own handiwork. “He will hear nothing 
of colonies,” wrote Hohenlohe after a visit to the Chancellor in 1880. 
“He we have not the fleet to defend them nor the bureaucracy 
to administer them. He spoke of my report on French Plans in 
Morocco, and believed we could be glad if France took it ; she would 
have plenty to do, and it would be a compensation for Alsace- 
Lorraine.”* Bisniaick’s calculated disinteressement was gratefully 
recognized in Downing Street. “On the sound rule that you love 
those whom you consort with least,” wrote Salisbury to Lord Odo 
Bussell on .Tanuary 14, 1880, “Germany is clearly cut out to be our 
ally. Even our ancient friend Austria is not so ci^mpletely free from 
any plans or interests which cross our own for the present. ”** 
Title Foreign Secretary was wise to add the saving clause, 
for the spectacle of German enterprise enriching foreign lands and 
other Powers greedily carving up tlie African joint stimulated the 
German appetite, and eventually compelled the Chancellor to satisfy 
its hunger before it w'as too late. 


The connexion of Germany with Africa date.s from the second 
half of the seventh century, when Prussian ships took part in the 
slave trade. A foothold was established on the Gold Coast, and an 
island off Senegal was bought by the Great Elector, whose he ad was 
full of colonial scheme.s.*** The Brandenburg 
African Company w'as founded in 1681 ; but the 

Elector enterprise proved a commercial failure and was 
abandoned forty years later. Interest in the Dark 
Continent was revised by German explorers, traders and missionaries 
in the nineteenth century ; and when the Empire was founded 
Hamburg merchants had already opened up a brisk trade both on 
the east and west coasts. In 1878 a German branch of King 
Leopold’s International African Association was formed, and in 1882 
the German Colonial Society was founded. It was to the west 
eda'jt that German eyes Were most frequently turned. In the middle 
of the century missions wefe established in Damaraland and Nama- 

r ? ■ ' , 

* HcAeniohe. "DenkwurdigkeiteB,” II, 291. 

,, •* “Life of Salisbury.” JL373. 

***The most useful surveys of the foundation of Germany’s colonial 
empire are Zimmelrntann, “Geschichte der Deutschen Kolonialpolitik” ; and 
Lewin, “The Germans in Africa.” An excellent sketch is given by Dawson, 
“The German Empire,” I, eh. 17. 
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qualand ; and in 1864 some missionaries hoisted the German flag to 
4he north of Wnlfisch Bay, the only harbour on the long unoccupied 
coast between the Orange River and Angola. The Btiy was vaguely 
regarded as British ; and in 1868, owing to friction between mission- 
Jiries and natives, the British Government promised the same pro- 
tection to German as to British subjects, thus implying that Dama- 
raland and Namaqualand w'ere within our sphere of influence. On 
the other hand, there was no effective British occupation except at 
Walfisch Bay ; and, despite the appeal of the Governors of Cape 
Colony in 1867 and 1877 to annex the whole coast from Cape Colony 
to the Portuguese frontier, the Government refused to extend the 
area of territorial sovereignty beyond Walfisch Bay and fifteen miles 
■of 8e.a frontage when action was finally taken in 1878. In 1880, 
■when German missionaries complained of the danger from native 
wars and of the lack of protection from the British authorities, 
Bismarck inquired whether the British Government was prepared 
to afford the same protection to German as to British subjects. The 
promise was given, but accompanied by a disclaimer of responsibility 
out.side Walfisch Bay. The door thus stood open for Germany, 
official or unofficial, to enter on any other section of the desolate 
coast. For two years longer, however, neither Power showed any 
■desire to add the uninviting No Man’s Land to their empire. 

In November, 1882, Luderitz, a Bremen merchant, acting on 
the suggestion of the Colonial iSociety, asked his Government to 
afford protection if he a cquired territory m South- 
West Africa.* Bismarck gave the required promise, 
subject to the condition that no other Power claim- Africa 
ed the district. He proceeded to ask the British 
Government whether it claimed sovereignty or could afford protec- 
tion in the Angra Pequena region. If not, the German Government 
would protect its own subjects, though without the least intention 
•of establishing a footing in South-West Africa. Granville replied 
that before deciding he must know the position of the proposed 
factory, and must consult the Government of Cape Colony. Without 
waiting for British response Luderitz signed a treaty with a Hotten- 
tot chief for a small area with a sea frontage of ten miles, and 
proceeded to hoist the German flag. Cape Colony, though it had 
never desired to occupy Angra Pequena, was annoyed ; but it did 
not suggest the occupation of the rest of the coast. On August 18 
the German Government informed its Consul at the Cape that, if the 
rights of other nations were not thereby infringed, it would give 
protection to the Luderitz settlement ; and a gunboat was stationed 
in the Bay of Angra Pequena. The commander of a British gunboat 
sent some mouths later from the Cape was informed that he was in 
German territorial waters. 

The Chancellor, expecting Great Britain to further German 
colonial policy in return for his invaluable support in Egypt, 

•Both the British and German Governments published numerous Blue 
Books on the colonial friction of 1883-5. Cf. “Lord Granville's Life,” II, and 
■“Die Grosse Politik,” IV, 1-108. 
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declined to be hurried or to burry the Government, though it wftSi 
twice reminded that he was waiting for a reply. At last, after nin» 
months, Granville replied in November, 1883, that, though sover- 
eignty had only been proclaimed at Walfisch Bay and the islands off" 
Angra Pequena, any claim to sovereignty or jurisdiction by a. 
foreign Power between Angola and Cape Colony would infringe omr 
legitimate rights. It was a provoking communication, and Bismarck, 
could hardly be blamed for inquiring on what these “legitimate 
rights” were based. Further delay ensued, for Bismarck’s dispatch, 
of December 31 was referred to the Colonial Office, and Lord Derby 
proceeded to consult Cape Colony ; but owing to a change ofT 
Ministry, the answer, recommending the British Government to 
assume control of the whole coast up to Walfisch Bay, including. 

Angra Pequena, did not reach London till May 29, 
1884. It was too late ; for, on April 24, the Chancel- 
lor. weary of the repeated delays and apprehensive 
of being confronted with a fait accompli, proclaimed a. 
protectorate from the Orange River to Angra Pequena. In an out- 
spoken dispatch of June 11 to the German Ambassador in London he 
sharply complained of “the game of hide and seek with the Colonial! 
Office,” and of the pretext that the Colonies were independent 
States. His question, he observed, could have been answered in a 
week without referring it to the Cape. It was only necessary to 
state the extent of the recognized possessions of England at that 
moment ; whereas Lord Granville, and still more Lord Derby, had. 
chosen to understand it as an inquiry whether it would suit England 
to annex fresh territory.* The feeling that Germany had not been, 
treated faidy had been strengthened by the contention of British 
statesmen that England had a right to prevent settlements in the 
vicinity of her possessions , and that she asserted a sort of Monroe- 
doctrine in Africa. Granville replied that the Government had no 
thought of obstructing German colonization, and that he had not 
gathered that Germany had colonial ambitions. He explained! 
that the Cape Government had to be consulted on matters 
concerning them, and that Derby understood that Germany wished 
Great Britain to take the territory under her protection. At this 
moment Herbert Bismarck paid one of his flying visits to England; 
and told Granville very plainly what his father thought of the action 
of the Government. The Foreign Minister apologized for misunder- 
standings, brought the matter before the Cabinet, and on Jime 21- 
informed the Ambassador that Great Britain recognized Germnxb 
sovereignty at Angra Pequena. On August 7 a 
German captain hoisted the German flag over Angra 
Pequena, and the whole coast between Cape Colony 
and the Portuguese frontier, except Walfisch Bay, was- 
subsequently declared German territory. The clumsy handling of 
the situation was resented by several members of the Cabinet. 


I.ord 

Granville’s 

Errors 


•In his anger Bismarck proposed to the French Ambassador in May air 
entente in African questions to the exclusion of Englknd, but did not follow it 
up. See Bourgeois et Pages, “Origines et Responsibilities de la Grande Guerre ”■ 
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<jrranville’s errors were mainly due to his failure to realize that, 
■despite the Chancellor’s personal indifiference to colonies, Germany 
was determined to haye them ; and for this ignorance Lord Ampthill 
■and Munster were in part responsible. 

“Bismarck is very grateful to you,’’ reported Ampthill. “The 
Press is all praise at the fairness, justice and friendliness of your 
decision, and I hear from all sides that it has done immense good to 
our international relations ; for the Germans had set their hearts on 
the protection of Luderitz’s enterprise. The Crown Prince, who ■ 
shared the national craving but dreaded the anger and irritation it 
was producing against England, shares the national delight at your 
decision, which re-establishes the good feeling between England and 
Germany. The Crown Princess is also beyond measure happy at 
the general contentment and altered tone of the Press. I am 
immensely relieved at your having dispelled the threatening incubus. 
It is a remarkable fact that Bismarck, contrary to his convictions 
and his will, has been driven by public opinion to the colonial policy 
he had hitherto denounced as detrimental to the concentration of 
German strength.” At the same time a dragging dispute relating 
to the land claims of German settlers in Fiji was referred to a 
mixed Commission. 

Just when the sun had begun to shine brightly, the news that 
the Cape Parliament had asked for the annexation of Angra Pequena 
revived Bismarck’s anger and suspicion. If England 
ignored his protest, he declared on August 22, there 
would be a total breach. The matter was too small Heligoland 
to fight about, but diplomatic difficulties could be 
raised in v'arious quarters. He also renewed his complaints about 
the delay in answering his dispatch of December 31, 1883, and 
charged Derby with employing the interval to encourage the Cape 
Government to seize the coast and anticipate the action of Germany. 
Still more surprising was the complaint that he had received no 
reply to a dispatch which he read to the Reichstag, wamii^ Great 
Britain that if she refused her aid in German colonial enterprise, he 
would seek assistance from France. The incident displayed Bismarck 
at his worst ; for the dispatch in question, by his own instructions, 
had never been presented. The gentle and courteous Granville was 
alarmed by these unexpected outbursts. “I am afraid we shall find 
Bismarck a great difficulty in our path. He is making use of us for 
electioneering purposes. We have met all his open colonial griev- 
ances ; but he has a secret one — ^Heligoland.” The Ambassador had, 
in fact, informed the Foreign Secretary in May that Germany desired 
to construct a canal from the North Sea to the Baltic, and sounded 
him as to the surrender of the island, which was useless to England, 
and which would strengthen the good feeling of Germany in an 
extraordinary degree . The Foreign Secretary urbanely replied that 
the cession of Gibralter would doubtless strengthen our good rela- 
tions with Spain ; and a further reference to the subject in the 
following year met with a similar dilatory response. _ Granville 
believed that the cession would be unpopular, and that in any case 
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Gladstone,’ Derby and himself were not the people to make it ; but 
it might be worth considering as a factor in solving the financial 
difficulty in Egypt. 

“We have to deal with two sovereignties,’’ v rote Bismarck to 
Munster on December 5. “One is exercised by Lord Granville, 
who utilizes our friendship in Egypt and elsewhere, 
and believes that his assurances of friendship are 
sufficient jmyment for it. The second is that of Lord 
Derby, who opposes us at most points w here we touch. 
We cannot keep two accounts with England.” A new source of friction 
occurred in the publication in a Blue Book of a dispatch containing 
a protest and a claim arising out of the bombardment of a village 
in the Cameroons in which British property had been damaged. Such 
documents are not, as a rule, published till they are in the hands of 
the party to whom they are addressed ; but in the present case it 
was communicated to the German Ambassador instead of to his 
chief. For this trifling matter Bismarck staged an angry scene with 
the British Ambassador, and revived the old claim for compensa- 
tion for property injured by the bombardment of Alexandria. 
Further friction arose when the Chancellor declared a Polish 
traveller in West Africa to be a British agent, and demanded a 
formal repudiation of him and his works. 

Granville and Derby, the most long-suffering and conciliatory 
type of men, were now convinced that further yielding would only 
encourage the heavy-handed Chancellor to bully Great Britain. Since 
1876, the year before the annexation, German eyes had tumedl 
towards the Transvaal as an outlet for emigration and perhaps 
something more. A company, it was suggested, might obtain 
Delagoa Bay, or St. Lucia Bay in Zululand, and build a line tO' 
Pretoria. Another plan, of which the energetic Ludertiz was the 
author, aimed at securing Pondoland. There was no danger at 
Delagoa Bay, since Great Britain had a right of pre-emption ; but 
German plans in Zululand were suddenly frustrated by the hoisting 
of the British flag at St. Lucia Bay on December 18, 1884. At the 
same moment Sir Charles Warren w-as dispatched from Cape Colony 
to eject Boer trekkers from Bechuanaland, and Sir Harry Johnston 
was sent on a mission which ultimately led to the acquisition of 
British East Africa. 

Bismarck had displayed remarkable patience and consideratioB 
before founding Germany’s first colony; but the next stage in the 
growth of her African Empire was carried through by a piece of 
sharp practice. In April, 1884, the British Foreign Office was 
informed that the German Consul-General Nachtigal 

and*"” would visit the west coast of Africa to report on 
Cameroon German commerce; and, after assurances that his 
objects were purely commercial, Granville promised 
the assistance of the British authorities on the spot. But on July 5 - 
Nachtigal, after arrangements with the chiefs, declared Togoland a 
German Protectorate. He next sailed to the Cameroons, where thft 
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principal chief signed a treaty in return for £100, and hoisted the 
German flag over the Cameroon river. The British Consul in the 
Cameroon now returned from his holiday and proclaimed a Protecto- 
rate over the Oil Rivers, the mouths of the Niger, and the coast 
westward to the boundary of Lagos. Nachtigal’s swoop only deprived 
Great Britain of a small section of the coast line; ^ but Germany was 
subsequently permitted to annex the whole district of the Cameroons, 
though Cameroon chiefs had asked for British protection since 1879, 
and Granville confe.ssed that the Government were intending to 
annex the country had G< rmany not done so. 


In the same eventful year, 1884, Germany planted her foot in 
New Guinea, to wh'ch the colonial party had for st-v'cral years turned 
longing eyes. The western < nd of the great island belongr d to the 
Dutch, and a British company received a chartir in 1881. The 
demand of the Governments of the Australian Colonies for the 


annexation of the ea.stern half being ignored, Queensland proceeded 


to annex it in April, 1883, w ithout authorization, hut 
was promptly overruled by the Home Government. 
Despite this rebuke an inter-colonial convention at 
the enefc of the same year demaneh d the annexation 


The 

Pacific 

Ocean 


of all the unappreipriated pirts eif New Guinea and the neighbouring 


islands, and declared that the acquisition of territory in the south- 


west Pacific was challengtd by German settlers in the south seas. 


who proceeded to claim the protection, of their Government; and in 
May, 1884, a German New Guinea Company was formed. An expedi- 


tion was dispatched bj' the Company to acejuire unappropriated 


territory on the north-east coast, and oflicial protection was asked 
and accorded. The British Cabinet was divided, some of its members 


supporting the Australasian elcmands, vhile Gladstone, Granville 
and Derby favoured a friendly arrangement with Germany, whose 
goodwill in the Egyptian quarrel with France was urgently needed. 
No decision was. reached, anel when Meade, the Uneler-Secretary of 
the Colonial Office, vas sent to Berlin at the end of the year he was 
greeted with rebukes. Englanel, declared tlie angry Chancellor, 
was obstructing Germany in the Pacific no loss than in Africa. She 
already possessed a mass of territory v hich v ( uld require years to 
develop, anel it was unworthy of her to grudge Germany a portion of 
New Guinea. Meade replied that the Colonies considered the 
Colonial Office to have been uneluly prevGerman; that the aiuicxation 
of the Cameroons and Togoland had been accepted without protest; 
and that the Colonial Office hud informeel the Foreign Office that it 
preferred Germany to France as a neighbour. 


“Our relations with England have grown steadily worse ever 
since May,” wrote the Chancellor to Munster on January 25, 1886, 
“and it would not have occurred if you had presented our desires 
more energetically.” Herbert Bismarck was accordingly once again 
sent to London in March, and once more set forth the 
grievance of his countrymen wdth a frankness which 
the Ambassador had always feared to adopt. He Mission * 
explained that Germany, failing to receive the 
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expected support in her colonial undertakings, had been compelled to 
show the difference between German friendship and enmity. “All 
the Ministers with whom I spoke,” reported the envoy, “assured me 
that they quite understood the situation, and that now it had been so 
clearly explained further misunderstandings appeared to be impossi- 
ble.” The Prime Minister warmly grasped the i)rofFered hand. “If 
Germanj is to become a colonizing Power,” he declared in sonorous 
tones in the House of Commons, “all I say is, God speed her ! She 
becomes our ally and partner in the execution of the great purposes 
•of Providence for the advantage of mankind.” The Foreign Secretary, 
in full sympathy with his chief, expressed the same aspirations in 
more prosaic phraseology. “There appears to be a suspicion in Ger- 
many that we do not give full recognition of the present position of 
•that great nation. I believe, on the contrary, that there is no 
■country in which not only politicians, but all classes of the population 
appreciate more and with greater plea.sure the imjwrtant position 
which Germany has taken in Europe since its unification.” A few 
weeks after these declarations the division of New Guinea was 
amicably arranged, Great Britain obtaining the southern half 
of the eastern portion of the island, while Germany secured the 
northern half, which was christened Kai.ser Wilhelm’s Land,*and the 
New Britain Islands, which were renamed the Bi.smarck Archipelago. 
The sun was shining again; but the spectacle of Great Britain, with 
territory in every continent; grudging a modest colonial empire in 
the unappropriated tropics. to a Great Power with a growing trade 
And population, while accepting the steady support received from 
Germany in Egj-pt, was neither forgotten nor forgiven, while the 
highhanded and occasionally deceitful methods of Bismarck left a 
disagreeable impression in Downing Street. On the other hand, 
British statesmen were thankful that it was Germany and not 
France who had so rapidly extended her dominions, since French 
colonization meant the doom of British trade. 

The acquisition of the most valuable and thickly populated 
portion of Germany’s colonial empire occurred without the friction 
that had marked the earlier stages of its construction, 
^and"* authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar extend over 

Zanzibar coast and far into the interior of East Africa, and 

several of the Powers signed commercial treaties with 
him in the middle decades of the nineteenth century. British 
influence was supreme at his Court, and in the 1878 an offer to 
accept British protection was made and declined. Next to the 
British, the Germans were the most active and numerous of European 
traders, and in October, 1 884, a Germany Consul was appointed at 
Zanzibar In reply to an inquiry from the British Foreign Office, 
Bismarck replied that there was no intention of proclaiming a 
Protectorate; but there were pushing men in Germany resolved to 
force the Government's hand. Karl Peters, who had brought back 
from a residence in England a living interest in colonial questions, 
had founded a Society for German Colonization, which concentrated 
its attention on East Africa. Despite the absence of official encour- 
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-agement, Peters and two friends arrived at Zanzibar on November 4, 
1884, dressed like mechanics, crossed to the mainland, penetrated 
beyond the coastal zone owning allegiance to the Sultan, concluded 
treaties with native chiefs, and hoisted the German flag over an area 
of 60,000 square miles. The explorer hurried home, founded a 
German East African Company, to which he transferred his treaty 
rights, and in February, 1885, secured Imperial protection over the 
territories. The Sultan protested, but the British representative was 
ordered to support German claims, and it was decided to limit the 
Sultan’s authority to a strip ten miles deep along the coast. When he 
still refused to surrender his claims to the hinterland, and sent troops 
to enforce them, a German squadron appeared with an ultimatum, to 
w'hich he yielded. When the Sultanate of Witu and parts of Swahili- 
land and Somaliland were subsequently added by Peters and his 
associates, a delimitation of Anglo-German spheres of influence 
became necessary, and in the autumn of 1886 Great Britain recogniz- 
ed Germany’s rights over a strip of coast and over the Kilimanjaro 
region, Uganda and Witu. Since the two rivals were now in agree- 
ment, the Sultan had no choice but to accept the diminution of his 
inherited rights and claims. Three years later, 

JPeters having discredited him.self by his cruelties. Germany 

German East Africa was transferred to the control of Samoa 

the Crown, to whom in 1890 the Company sold its 
rights. Germany’s overseas empire was further enlarged by the plant- 
ing of her foot in Samoa. The colonics thus acquired without a fleet 
.ami without moving a soldier were widely separated from the mother 
country and from one another, and were unsuited to .settlement by 
white men, at any rate in large numbers; but their possession 
increased the pride and self-confidence of the new-born German 
Empire, turned the eyes of the German people from the e.xclusive 
contemplation of the European chess-board to the larger problems of 
Weltpolitik, and ultimately stimulated the demand for maritime 
power. 

The partition of Africa was carried out not only by the Great 
Powers, but by the ruler of a country too small to satisfy his master- 
ful ambition.* In 1876 King Leopold, who had followed the explora- 
tion of the Dark Continent with passionate interest, invited to 
Brussels the leading geographical experts of the world and created 
the “International Association for the Exploration and Civilization of 
Africa,’’ with himself as the President. Each nation w'as to establish 
a Committee and to undertake a section of the work, but the Belgian 
•Committee at Brussels, where the headquarters of the Association 
were placed, alone displayed continuous and creative activity. The 
journey of Stanley from the Indian Ocean to the 
Great Lakes and from the Great Lakes along the 
Congo to the Atlantic coast in 1875-7 riveted the Leopold 
King’s attention on the Congo basin. Stanley was 
promptly invited to Brussels, and in November, 1878, a separate 

*See, above all, Stanley, “The Congo.” The latest and most impartial 
•survey is by Professor A. B. Keith, “The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act.” 
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committee of the Association was created with the title Comite 
d’ Etudes du haul Congo. Though international in name, the under- 
taking was financed by Leopold, who dispatched Stanley in 1879 to 
conclude treaties with the chiefs. Between 1880 and the summer of 
1884 the great explorer signed “tieaties” with hundreds of chiefs 
and established stations on the Congo and its tributaries, where hi» 
rival de Brazza, a French naval officer of Italian descent, vias. 
already laying the foundations of the French Congo. 

The prospect of a new State in the heart of Africa aroused the- 
apprehension of other colonizing Powers. The west coast had been 
exi>lored by Portugal as far back as the fift ‘cnth century, and it 
was on the daring adventures of Prince Henry the Navigator and his 
successors that she now based appeals to Gnat Britain to recognize 
her claims on the Congo. In February, 1884, after prolonged negoti- 
ations, an Anglo-Portuguese Convention was signed, recognizing br th 
banks of the mouth of the river as Portuguese territory, in return for 
promises of commercial equality for all nation^, free navigation of 
the Congo and the Zambesi, and the suppre.ssiim of slavery and the 
slave trade in her new terntor 5 ’. Grajiville pointed out that the 
assent of Great Britain to Portuguese claims was only the fir.-'t s1i p, 
and the Treaty found no favour with the ollur colonizing Pow( r.<. 
Though it did not interfere with King Leopold’s claims in the interior, 
he was not the man to watch in silence the corking of the Congo 
bottle, and he quickly found powerful allies. The French colonial 
movement was in full swing under Jules Ferry, and de Brazza’s 
achievements on the north bank aroused hopes that 
Coil-* might one day obtain the whole territory in 

vention, 1884 question. A fortnight after the signature of the Treaty 
France infijrmed Portugal that she could not acknow- 
ledge it, and a month later Bismarck announced that Germany could 
not recognize such far-reaching arrangements in w hich she had not 
been consulted. The opponents of the Treaty were further strength- 
ened bj' the recognition of the flag — and thus of the territorial 
sovereignty — of the International Association of the Congo (as the 
Comite d’Etudes was now called) by the United States. At the 
same moment Leopold signed an agreement with France promising 
not to cede wdthout previous consultation anj' of its .stations or 
territories, and according France pre-emption if the Association were 
ever compelled to realize its possessions. 

Confronted by this formidable coalition, Portugal had no choice 
but to surrender, for Great Britain, wdth Egypt on her hands, could 
afford her no support. It was clear that the fortunes of the Congo 
basin could onlj- be determined by an Internationl Conference, and on 
October 8, 1884, Germany and France — for a brief period on the 
best of terms — jointly invited the Powers to Berlin to discuss free- 
dom of commerce, freedom of navigation on the Congo and tho 
Niger, and the methods of rendering occupation of territory effective. 
The Conference of the Powers, including the United States, assembled 
in November, and sat till the end of February, 1885, much time 
being occupied by the territorial dispute between France, Portugal 
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and the Congo Association. By the Berlin Act the basin of the Congo 
was defined by the watersheds of the Congo tributaries and the Nile 
on the north, of the eastern affluents of Lake Tanganyika on the east, 
and of the Zambesi on |he south. In this vast area the trade of all 
nations was to enjoy complete freedom. Freedom of navigation of 
the Congo and its tributaries was enjoined, differential 
dues on vessels and merchandise were forbidden, and 
trade monopolies were prohibited. The provisions of Conference 
the Act were to be carried out by an International 
Commission. The Powers undertook to watch over the moral and 
material welfare of the natives, to suppress slavery and the slave 
trade, to encourage missions and exploration, and to prevent the 
Congo basin from becoming the arena of warfare. The International 
Association, possessing no legal status, was not represented at the 
Conference; but, as it was recognized by and concluded conventions- 
with all the Powers before the close of the Conference, it signed the 
general Act. British recognition was coupled nith a convention 
empowering Consuls to hold Consular Courts, and to exercise civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over British subjects. The King, having 
secured recognition, proceeded to settle his boundaries with France 
and with Portugal, which recognized the northern bank of the Congo 
as belonging to the Association. 

When the Berlin Act was signed, Leopold requested the 
Belgian Parliament to authorize his acceptance of the jwsition of 
sovereign of what was henceforth officially know n as “The Indepen- 
dent State of the Congo”, and permission was granted on condition 
that the connexion of Belgium and the Congo should be exclusively 
personal. The King thus found himself undisputed ruler of a terri- 
tory of almost a million square miles, fur though the Powers had 
claimed ex-territorial jurisdiction, they did not exercise their rights 
and most of them knew little and cared less w hether the stipulations 
of the Act concerning the welfare of the natives and the liberty of 
commerce were violated or observed. The international character 
of the State quickly disappeared as foreign officials were replaced by 
Belgians, and the large sums spent by the King out of his own 
pocket increased his determination to be master in his own house. 
But the vast estate required larger sums for communications and 
development than he could supply, and money was raised in Belgium, 
first by a lottery loan and later by a Parliamentary grant. The 
publication of his will in 1889, leaving the Congo State to his country 
after his death, encouraged further investments of the national 
wealth. 


The early efforts of the King to cope wdth his gigantic task 
were watched with general sympathj' and approval ; for the first 
Governor-General was loyal to the Berlin Act, and 
philanthropists looked forward to a systematic cam- 
paign against the slave trade which desolated and ^ ® 

disgraced the heart of Africa. It was in no hostile 
spirit that in 1889 the British Government urged Leopold to summoik 
a conference at Brussels, and after months of discussion the Brussels 
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Act was signed by the seventeen Powers which took part in it in 
•July, 1890. Elaborate provisions for the suppression of the traffic 
were drawn up, and the sale of liquor and firearms was subjected ro 
rigorous supervision and in certain areas entirely prohibited. Not 
A few of the delegates to the Conference left Brussels with the hope 
that their labours had ensured a brighter future to the natives ; but 
it was only a year later that The King inaugurated the system of 
monopolies, concessions and exploitation which for the next twenty 
years turned large tracts of the Congo State into a hell upon earth 
and brought down maledictions on the head of its royal oppressor. 



CHAPTER IV 


BULGARIA AND THE POWERS 

D uring the years following the renewal of the Dreikaiserbund 
in 1881 Europe enjoyed a brief respite from the crises and 
alarms which had followed one another in rapid successioik 
since 1875 ; but Beaconsfield had confided in the Crown Princess at 
the Congress of Berlin that the Bulgarian settlement would not last 
longer than seven years.* The prophecy was to be fulfilled to the 
letter. A few hours’ work in Philippopolis on a September day in 
1885 burst the floodgates that had been so laboriously constructed 
by the Treaty of Berlin, reopened the feud between Russia and 
Austria, destroyed the Dreikaiserbund, and led to a new grouping of 
the Great Powers. 

Irredentism in Eastern Roumelia had been fostered for a* 
brief period by Russia, who in the pact of 1881 secured Austria’s- 
assent in advance to its union with Bulgaria ; but 
when the friendship between Petrograd and Sofia R^umeliaii' 

cooled, Alexander HI ceased to desire a change irredentSm 

which would strengthen an ungrateful satellite. The 
Prince, while smarting under Russian hostility, was anxious for the- 
sake of his country to remove it, and in the summer of 1885 he 
confided his troubles to Kalnoky. The Austrian Foreign Minister 
invited him to attend the forthcoming manoeuvres in Pilsen, when, 
he -would have the chance of meeting Giers at the neighbouring 
Franzensbad. He seized the opportunity and informed Giers that he 
desired a modus vivendi, to which the Russian Foreign Minister 
replied that he too desired a reconciliation. The two men parted on 
friendly terms, the Prince expressing his belief that there would be 
no outbreak in Eastern Roumelia for the present, and assuring the 
Minister that he had no intention of disturbing the status quo. He 
spoke in perfect good faith ; but a meeting had already been held on 
June 22 in a village near Philippopolis, where it was agreed to- 
proclaim the union of the province in September, after the harvest 
was gathered in. When the date approached the Prince was in- 
formed that the country was tired of separation, that every town 
possessed a secret committee, that union would be proclaimed on 
September 18, and that he must lead it or be swept aside. 
Alexander was used to threats, and did not take the warning serious- 
ly. A week later, on celebrating his birthday, he displayed his 
goodwill to Russia by the distribution of distinctions to Russians- 
serving in Bulgaria ; but on the same day the mayors of aU the 
towns of Eastern Roumelia accompanied their congratulations with 

• See “Die Grosse Politik,” V and VI; Corti, “Alexander von Battenberg’’^ 
Plehn. “Bismarck’s Auswartige Politik,” 183-305 ; Sosnosky. “Balkanpolitik,” 
II ; Beaman, “Stambuloff” ; Pribram, “Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary” ; 
Schwertfeger, "Zur Europaishcen Politik.” V. 
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the expression of a wish that he should soon be the ruler over both 
3u)gariaB. The Pi-ince woke up to the situation when on September 
16 Karaveloff, the Premier, i^ormed him that union was about to 
3>e proclaimed. With his promise to Giers on his conscience 
Alexander argued that it was impossible, adding that he would himself 
Jict when action became po.ssible, but that at the present moment 
Bulgaria would find herself alone. 

The Prince struggled in vain against the resolve of a united 
people, and on September 18, according to programme, the Konak 
in Philippopolis was surrounded and the Governor- 
General conveyed across the frontier. The new's 
SeptTlS once telegraphed to the Prince, who was at 

Burgas. “The whole population of South Bulgaria 
has to-day proclainicd union u ith North Bulgaria. The army of 
South Bulgaria has already taken the oath to you and occupied the 
Turkish Frontier, and impatiently awaits its new chief.” The 
telegram was signed by “the Commander of all the South 
Bulgarian troop-s.” The Prince telegraphed to Kara v doff, the 
Premier, and Stambulrff, President of the Chamber to meet him at 
Tirnovo. The former, like the Prince, found it difficult to choose 
between offending Russia and disappointing Bulgaria ; hut hesita- 
tion was swept by the virile resolution of StambuJoff. “Sire, revolt 
is an accomplished fact. Two roads lie before Your Highness : the 
one to Philippopolis and as far further as God may lead ; the 
other to Darmstadt. I counsel you to take the crown -Hhich the 
nation offers you.” “I choose the road to Philippopolis,” was the 
reply ; “and, if God loves Bulgaria , may Ho protect me and her.” 
A proclamation accepting the union was at once drafted and publish- 
ed. On the same day the three men started in carriages towards 
Philoppopoli.s, greeted throughout the journey with passionate en- 
thusiasm, and entered the southern capital three days after the 
revolution. The Prince’s decision was promi)tly confirmed by the 
Sobranjc, which proclaimed the union of the tw'O main portions of 
the Bulgarian race. The army was mobilized, for war seemed pro- 
bable if not inevitable. 


The conspirators had chosen their time w'cll. The Tsar, as 
usual, was spending the summer with his wife’s relatives in 
Denmark, Giers was on holiday in the Tyrol, and the 
recently appointed British Ambassador at Constanti- 
Turkey nople, Sir William White, was a stout friend of the 
Balkan people."* Europe naturally expected the 
Sultan to imade Eastern Roumelia and drown the revolt in blood ; 
and the paradoxical spectacle was witnessed of Nclidoff, the Russian 
Amba.ssador, urging him to smite down Orthodox Slavs by the 
Mussulman sw ord. Abdul Hamid, however, evinced no desire to 
take the field, either because he was afraid of the risk of the conflict 


■“Edwards, “Sir W. White,” ch. 18. Morier thought that Great Britain 
should humour Russia in Europe in order to avoid a challenge in Asia. White, 
on the contrary, believed that yielding in Europe would encourage Russia to 
press forward in Asia. 
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spreading, or because he expected the Powers to veto his advance, 
or because he regarded the province as lost in all but name since 
1878, or perhaps because he believed that Prince Alexander might 
form a welcome buffer between Russia and Turkey. On entering 
the southern capital the Prince had gone straight from the Te Deum 
in the Cathedral to the mosque, where he had ordered prayers for 
the Sultan ; and he sent a message to his suzerain that the revolu- 
tion was not aimed at Turkey and that he would protect the 
Mussulmans. Though on September 23 Turkey hivited the inter- 
vention of the Powers to maintain the Treaty of Berlin, it soon 
became clear that the Prince was not threatened from Constanti- 
nople. But while the attitude of Turkey was better than the 
conspirators had dared to hope, the Russian bear at ance showed his 
claws. The Prince had telegraphed to Petrograd that he felt com- 
pelled to fulfil the wishes of his countiy and asked for Russian 
support. Giers telegraphed to his master, “For heaven’s sake no 
union”; and the Tsar answered the Prince’s appeal not only by a 
telegram of disapproval but by an order peremptoril}' recalling every 
Ru.“sian officer from Bulgaria. A deputation was sent to Copeniiagen 
to beg him to modify his hostility. “There can be no question of 
dissolving the union,” was the reply, “but so long as you keep your 
present Government expect from me nothing, nothing, nothing.” 

Against the hostility of Russia could be set the active encour- 
agement of Great Britain. Queen Victoria had taken a fancy to 
the handsome j’oung Prince on a \i»it to England, 
and the marriage of her daughter to Prince Henry of viPorta’s 

Battenberg increased her intere.st in hi.s brother. Support 
Moreover, in ehaniitioning the union she was also 
giving rein to her undiminislied animo.sity against Bussia. Her views 
w'erc shared bj’ iSalisbury, who was now his own master and able to 
display the sympathy with the Balkan Christians which Beaconsfield 
had never understood. One of the first acts of the provisional 
Government at Phili]ipopolis was to implore British aid ; and British 
Consuls were ordered to recognize it c/e facto. The throe Empires, 
on the contrary, .suggested a conference of Ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople, which .should summon the Prince to evacuate Ea.stern 
Roumelia. Bismarck’s policy was to keep the peace between Russia 
and Austria by supporting them in their re.spective spheres of influence. 
“In Bulgaria,” he declared, “I am Russian,” and he described the 
Prince as Russia’s Statthalter, Francis Joseph ignored the Prince’s 
appeal for support ; but Kalnoky informed the Sultan that though 
he had a right to ewree Bulgaria he hoped he would not do so for 
fear of complications. Salisbury accepted the Conference, retaining 
a free hand if it should determine on coercion. In the instructions 
to Sir W. White he declared in .significant phrases that we w'ere not 
bound to the letter of the Treaty of Berlin, but must consider reason 
as well as legality and not forget the w'islies of the inlvabitants. The 
Prince should be appointed Governor-General for life. The British 
Ambassador found himself alone in the Conference which met on 
November 6, and which, since unanimity proved impossible owing to 
his opposition, broke up on November 25. 
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Kalnoky, who desired neither to disrupt the Dreikaiserbuncf 
nor to evict the Prince, suggested that he might compound for his 
offence by ceding to Serbia Widin and a strip of 
territory south of Pirot. As the ally and diplomatic 
ehampion of Serbia he had proposed territorial com- 
pensation for his protege directly the revolution in. 
Philippopolis occurred, but he insisted that such compensation should 
be secured peacefully through the good offices of the Powers- 
Neither Germany nor Russia, however, recognized a Serbian claim 
to a solatium, and King Milan determined to win it by his own 
sword. He declined to receive the Bulgarian Minister who brought 
a letter from the Prince, and on November 14 he declared war. 
Salisbury had warned Serbia against attacking either Bulgaria or 
Turkey, and promised that if she abstained the British Government 
would prove her friend. The headstrong, Milan, however, refused 
to wait. The Serbian army crossed the frontier, was hurled back 
after a three daj's' battle at Slivnitza, and pursued to Pirot, where 
it was again defeate d, despite the fact that the Bulgarian army was 
led by inexperienced officers who had never commanded more than a 
company. A collective Note of the Powers persuaded Serbia to 
cease hostilities, but Bulgaria refused the request for an armistice. 

The Austrian Minister hurried to the Bulgarian headquarters 
at Nisch to stop hostilities ; and when Prince Alexander replied that 
he would halt it the Powers would recognize the 
union, the Minister bluntly rejoined that he could 
not negotiate, and that if he advanced he would 
confront Austrian troops, while Russia would occupy 
Bulgaria and he would lose his throne. The intervention was only 
just in time, for when hostilities ceased after a fortnight’s duration 
Serbia’s munitions were exhausted, and a Bulgarian occupation of 
Belgrad would have overthrown the dynast}'.* 


Austria 

saves 

Serbia 


After Alexander’s sensational victor}' no more was heard of 
the reconquest of Eastern Roumelia. 'The outspoken Katkoff 
censured the Tsar for sacrificing Russia’s influence, and Giers 
admitted that the status quo ante could not be restored. Belgrad, 
Athens and Sofia, he suggested, should be invited by the Powers to 
demobilize, and Turkey to follow suit. Milan, however, was still in. 
fighting mood and instructed his delegate to the peace conference at 
Bucharest to spin out negotiations till the army was ready to renew 
the struggle, and then to break off the discussion.** Some of the 
Gknerals, however, secretly urged Mijatovich to make peace ; and 
after he had wasted three months in the Roumanian capital with the 
delegates of Bulgaria and Turkey, the Great Powers insisted on a 
conclusion, and a single-clause treaty stated that “peace is restored.’* 
The controversy between Bulgaria and Turkey was terminated by a 
convention on February 1, 1886, recognizing Prince Alexander as 
Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia for five years; and the two 


* Mijatovich, "Memoirs,” ch. 4. 

** Ibid., ch. 5. 
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countries agreed that if either were attacked the other would send 
troops. Lord Rosebery, the Foreign Secretary in Gladstone’s short- 
lived third administration, advised the Porte to abandon the pact, 
which Russia declared she would never accept. As Bismarck upheld 
the Tsar’s objection, the militarj' alliance was cancelled, and Russia’s 
veto on the recognition of Prince Alexander by name was accepted. 
The Powers, including Turkey, then recognized “the Prince of Bul- 
garia” as Governor of Eastern Roumelia for five years. 

The storm aroused by the coup at Philippepolis was not yet 
over, for Greece, like Serbia, had demanded compensation for the 
aggrandisement of Bulgaria.* If Eastern Roumelia 
might join Bulgaria, she argued, why should not demand 
Epirus join Greece? The Sultan, however, was in no ConTpensatioii 
mood for further sacrifices and the streets of Athens 
echoed to the shrill cry “Zito Polemos!” When Greek and Turkish 
troops were sent to the frontier, the Powers, at Salisbury’s suggestion, 
dispatched two notes to Athens, the first inviting her to disarm, the 
second announcing that no naval attack on Turkey w'ould be 
permitted. Greece proudly replied that to submit to the menaces of 
Europe would be to compromise her liberty; and though she kept her 
ships in port, she continued her military preparations. Delj’annis 
armed the population on the frontier, and these irregulars, who 
obeyed no orders, harassed the Turkish outposts. All the Powers 
except France and Italy were ready for coercion, and the fleets 
assembled at Suda Bay on January 29, 1886. Encouraged by the 
vigorous action of the Powers, Turkey denounced “the inexplicable 
ambition of the Greeks,” declared her readiness to “take up their 
challenge and defend her honour,” and even hinted at a demand for 
compensations for her military expenditure. 

When Gladstone succeeded Salisbury a ray of hope shone for & 
moment in Athens; but Lord Rosebery was as determined as his 
predecessor, in the interests both of peace and of Greece herself, to 
prevent a conflict.** Delyannis and the Chamber remained so bel- 
licose that Lord Rosebery proposed to demand the 
reduction of the army to a peace footing, adding that Blockade 
if she refused the Minister should be recalled and a Greece 
blockade proclaimed. All the Powers except France 
agreed, Freycinet replying that he regretted the peremptory tone of 
the demand relating to the army, and declining to promise to with- 
draw the French Minister or to establish a blockade. On the same 
day, April 23, wishing to spare Athens the humiliation of an ultima- 
tum, he urged Delyannis to reduce the army without waiting for 
compulsion, adding that France would not forget it if Greece deferred, 
to her views. It was a warm and friendly appeal, and on April 26 


•See Mouv, “Souvenirs,” ch. 6; Stillman, “Autobiography,” ch. 37; aDid 
Rumbold, “Final Recollections of a Diplomatist,” ch. 3-6. The British Minister 
was personally in favour of the satisfaction of Greek claims and opposed to thft 
blockade. 

**E. T. Cook, “The Foreign Policy of Lord Rosebery," 6-11. 
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the Premier promised not to disturb the peace.* Despite this sur- 
render at the eleventh hour, the joint Note of Great Britain, Russia, 
Germany and Austria was presented on April 26, insisting that orders 
should be issued within a week to reduce the forces on land and sea 
to a peace footing. Next day the blockading fleets of the four 
Powers appeared off tlie Piraeus. The Ministers left the capital, and 
A blockade of the ports was proclaimed. 


Delyannis was obstinate; but the King ordered him to demobi- 
lize or resign. He resigned, and was succeeded by Triooupis; but the 
«riHis was not over, for on the day of his appointment the Turkish 
army received orders to cross the frontier on the following day and 
march on Athens if Greek attacks were not instantly stopped. 
Skirmishing was in progress all along the frontier, Delyannist officers 
were in command, and it was impossible to reach sections of the front 
by telegraph. “If fighting cannot be stopped at once we are lost,” 
■cried the new Premier to Stillman, the T imes correspondent, who, at 
his request, persuaded the secretary left in charge of the British 
Xiegation (though without diplomatic relations to the Greek Govem- 
nMDt) to telegraph home a request that Turkey should be informed 
ttawt the Greek troops were being ordered to stop fighting. Stillman 
informed the Turkish Minister, who telegraphed to Constanti- 
nople. Peace was thus preserved with only a few hours to spare, and 
Or^ce was saved from herself. “Delyannis,” records Stillman, “had 
promised war in the childish expectation that the 
Greece Powers would oblige the Sultan to make some conces- 
sion. The reserves were ill clad, and everything was 
lacking. The casual observer could see that war was 
not intended.” Her military preparations cost Greece one hundred 
million drachmas and a forced currency; but she was fortunate 
enough to find in the scholarly and high minded Tricoupis, who ruled 
her for the next four years, a watchful guardian of the peace and a 
thrifty steward of her slender resources. 


gWes 

way 


While Serb and Greek claims for compensation were being 
proffered and rejected, the angry Tsar bided his time. On May 19 
he ominously announced that “circumstances might compel him to 
defend by arms the dignity of the Empire.” That he was moved by 
woundsd pride, not by reverence for the sanctity of treaties, was 
reMBled when in June, 1886, he suddenly repudiated the clause in 
the Treaty of Berlin constituting Batum a free port. In reply to 
Giers’ protest he exclaimed that he could not observe the Treaty of 
Berlin when everybody was making holes in it. Great Britain alone 
protested against the offence. He wrath was increased when the 
Rince summoned the representatives of his new province to Sofia, 
as if it were already a recognized part of his dominions, excusing his 
action on the ground that otherwise the Opposition would have 
rejected the Turoo-Bulgar pact. The Prince, however, was playing 
a losing game, for Russian agents were busily intriguing, and on the 


*Freycinet, "Souvenirs,” II. Jules Ferry blamed Freycinet for separa> 
ting France from the Concert. 
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night of August 21 some discontented Bulgarian officers entered 
the Palace, forced him at the point of the revolver to sign his 
abdication, and hustled him out of the country. 

“Words fail me to express my feelings and anxiety,” 

wrote Queen Victoria, in her emotional way, to the Kidnapped 

victim. “Your parents could hardly be more anxious. 

My indignation against your barbaric, Asiatic, tyrannical cousin is so 
^reat that I cannot trust myself to write about it. My Government 
will do all that it can to win over the Powers to your cause.” 

The Provisional Government only held office for three days, 
for loyal regiments marched on the capital, where Stambuloff, 
President of the Chamber, took control of the situation and begged 
the Prince to return. The invitation was accepted ; but on reaching 
Rustchuk he was peremptorily informed by the Russian Consul that 
Bulgaria’s welfare could only be found in reconciliation with Russia. 
The Prince should have deferred a reply till ho reached the capital ; 
but his spirit was broken by the Tsar’s unrelenting hostility, and 
while Stambuloff, v ho had met him at the landing-stage, was asleep, 
he telegraphed an object surremier. “Russia gave me my crown, 
and I am ready to return it into the hands of her sovereign.” The 
telegram was read with satisfaction in Petrograd and Berlin, but 
with consternation by the Prince’s friends at home and abroad. “I 
Am speechless,” wired Queen Victoria, “and I implore you to retrace 
this step. After such triumphs it is unworthy of your great position.” 
“It is a political error,” wrote his father. “You should have replied 
from Sofia.” The critics were right, for he sacrificed both his dignity 
and his throne. The Tsar, unappeased by surrender, drafted and 
dispatched a reply of brutal directness, which reached him before hia 
entry into Sofia. “I cannot approve your return to Bulgaria, as I 
foresee the sinister consequences for the country already so sorely 
tried. You will understand what you have to do. I reserve my 
decision as to my future action.” The Russian thunderbolt 
struck the Prince to the earth, and Stambuloff's virile exhortations 
were in vain. On reaching his capital he resigned, sorrowfully 
explaining that one man could not stand alone against Europe, and 
wishing his successor better fortune. After appointing a Regency 
of three, headed by Stambuloff, he left the land which he had entered 
with high hopes seven years earlier and had served with courage and 
devotion. 

Though Alexander was eliminated the Bulgarian problem had 
not been solved ; and, indeed, the worst was to come, for the Great 
Powers were to be drawn into the controversy. The 
Treaty of 1881 had reconciled Berlin and Petrograd, mpSot? 

but had only plastered the deep-seated sore of Austro- Runia 

Russian rivalry in the Balkans. Bismarck had 
repeatedly announced that Germany had no interests in Bulgaria, 
which he never ceased to regard as within the Russian sphere of 
influence ; and, true to his conviction that the Esistern Question was 
not worth the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier and to this lifelong 
Tirinciple of leaving Russia a free hand in the Near East, ha was pre- 
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pared for a Russian protectorate over Turkey through control of th& 
Straits, for which Alexander longed more than for anything else, 
and even for the occupation of Constantinople itself. From the 
beginning of the crisis he had warned Kalnoky to do nothing to 
provoke Russia, and to observe the Treaty of 1881 in letter and 
spirit ; and he now proposed that Russia and Austria should divide 
the Balkans into an eastern and western zone of influence. The 
suggestion was approved in Petrograd but declined in Vienna, 
where the exclusion of Russia from the Balkans was an axiom ; and 
to a Russian occupation of Bulgaria, which was regarded as highly 
probable, and which Kalnoky regarded as in no way covered by the 
Treaty of Berlin, Austria prepared to offer determined resistance^ 
For the first time since the formation of the alliance Berlin and 
Vienna disagreed about an international issue, and Austria resented 
the carte blanche given by Bismarck to her dreaded rival. 

On September 25, General Nicholas Kaulbars, brother of the 
former Minister of War, entered Sofia as the Tsar’s representative, 
to restore Russian influence. His first act was to order the libera- 
tion of the kidnappers of the Prince and the postponement of the 
elections for the Grand Sobranje, which was to choose a new ruler. 
The Regency, inspired by Stambuloff, declined to obey, and 
the elections strengthened its hands. The new Assembly, over- 
whelmingly anti-Russian, proceeded to choose Waldemar of Denmark, 
a brother of the King of Greece and the Tsarina, for its prince ; 
but the honour was declined. The Russian candidate, the Prince 
ofMingrelia, a school friend of the Tsar, was vetoed by Great 
Britain and Italy. Kaulbars now declared the Sobranje and its 
decrees, no less than the Ministry and the Regency, illegal, and 
accompanied by the Russian Consuls, withdrew from the country, 
after a jack-boot dictatorship of two months. The King of 
Rumania was also approached, and Stambuloff never ceased t® 

regret that he refused the offer. 

« 

In her opposition of Bulgarian nationalism Austria had hitherto- 
appeared to side with Russia, to the dismay of certain of her 
leading statesmen. Andrassy drew up a Memoran- 
Opinion dum for the Emperor, arguing that her sphere was 
Austria Near East, which she must dominate, and that 

she must prevent Russia bringing all the Slavs under 
her influence. Kalnoky, he complained, had brought her hack to 
the Balkans, whence she had been removed by the Treaty of Berlin ; 
and his policy of admitting Bulgaria to be in the Russian sphere 
would lead to a retreat from Austria’s sphere of influence or to 
partition, which would result in war. The Dreikaiserhund, he 
argued, was an unnatural grouping and destroyed her liberty of 
action. The German alliance was enough. Other leading politi- 
cians in Hungary, where opinion was violently Russophobe, argued 
that the German alliance was worth little if Austria had to yield to 
Russia every time. These complaints were repeated in the- 
Hungarian Parliament and in the Delegations at Budapest ; but 
they were without foundation, for there was kttle practical 
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•difference between Kalnoky and Andrassy. Austria, declared Tisza, 
the Hungarian Premier, on September 30, wished to foster the 
independent development of the Balkan States and prevent a 
protectorate or the permanent influence of a foreign Power. If 
Turkey did not press her rights, no one else was justified in armed 
intervention, and changes in the Balkans could only occur in agree- 
ment with the signatory Powers. Despite the Tsar’s outcry, “Tisza 
has in.sulted Russia and therefore has insulted me,” Kalnoky 
•declared in the Delegations on November 13 that a military occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria would compel Austria to take action. At the same 
moment Bismarck informed Russia that, though he would not 
oppose an occupation, he advised her not to provoke Austria. 
•Credits were unanimously voted by the Delegations ; and, though 
Germany would not assist, Kalnoky did not stand alone. 

Great Britain had watched the kidnapping and the deposition 
of Prince Alexander with genuine indignation. At the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet Salisbury spoke for the country in denounc- 
ing the treachery of officers “debauched by foreign Indignation 

^old”; and Lord Iddcsleigh, who for a brief space England 

held the seals of the Foreign Office under the watch- 
ful eye of his chief, suggested that the Sultan should be invited to 
recall him. The Prime Minister, though rejecting such a policy of 
provocation, declared, as he had declared ten years earlier, that 
we could not allow Russia to attack Constantinople ; but, as British 
interests were not directly concerned in Bulgaria, he decided to 
take no action. Italy, too, expressed her disapproval of Russia’s 
conduct, and the Tsar was condemned to listen to a chorus of rebuke 
from Budapest and Vienna, London and Rome. 

Bismarck was determined to avoid being drawn into a quarrel 
ari.sing from Austrian opposition to Russian policy in the Balkans ; 
for he not only a.sserted but sincerely believed that Bulgaria was 
tacitly recognized by the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin as 
within the Russian orbit. Yet public opinion in Russia declined 
to regard the Chancellor as a friend ; the Press campaign of 1879 
was revived ; and military preparations were made on the southern 
frontiers. It was at this moment, when Bismarck was fighting 
Russia’s battle against his own ally, that Katkoff 
opened his campaign to turn the eyes of the Tsar 
from Berlin to Paris.* The most celebrated of 
Russian journalists was an accomplished classical 
scholar and a master of several modern languages. 

AS Professor of Philosophy at Moscow, he drifted into journalism, 
and in 1850, at the age of thirty-two, he became editor of the 
Moscow Gazette, which he quickly transformed into the oracle of the 
Slavophils. He became a national and international personage 
•during the ruthless suppression of the Polish rebellion of 1863, when 
in the name of his countrymen he hurled back the criticisms of 


Katkoff’s 
Press 
Campaign 

Beginning life 


*See Elie de Cyon, “L’ Alliance Frarco-Russe,” ch. 4. The whole work 
is a paean to his friend and master. A life of Katkolf is badly needed. 
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Western Europe, and inspired GortchakofF’s disdainful rejoinders^ 
to the threats of intervention. The grateful Tsar not only read his 
paper with attention hut allowed the journalist the privilege of 
direct communication. His gospel was that of Nicholas I, the 
gospel to which his father reverted after the experiments and 
disappointments of the early years of his reign — autocracy, 
orthodoxy, nationality. The assassination of Alexander II 
strengthened his influence, and Alexander III, who cared little for 
his German relatives and much for his Danish wife, read the 
Moscow Gazette with even greater sympathy than his father, who 
to the end emitted flickers of his early Liberalism. The leading 
articles indeed were written for Imperial eyes, and during the 
closing years of his life Katkoff was the most pow'erful man in 
Bussia after the sovereign. 

The disruption of the Dreikaiserbund by the Bulgarian quarrel 
provided the great journalist with the opportunity for his last and 
greatest campaign. Austria’s antagonism to Bussian aims in the 
Near East was notorious, and he believed that the sole object of 
Bismarck’s studied friendliness was to keep Russia within the 
German orbit. It was clear that the Dreikaiserbund would not be 
renewed ; but would the Tsar have the courage to free himself at 
the same time from the stiffling embraces of Berlin ? In the 
summer of 1886 the Afo 5 COH> Gazette began to demand a Eranco- 
Bussian rapprochement, and at the end of the year 
he drew up a memorandum to the Tsar calling for a 
Prance complete change in the orientation of Bussian policy. 

He had sympathized with France in 1870, and he 
now urged the sovereign not to repeat his father’s mistake. To 
promise neutrality in a Franco-German war, he argued, denoted 
hostility to France, since it enabled Germany to remove her troops 
from the east. The logic of events pointed to a Franco-Bussian 
entente. A strong France was essential to European equilibrium, 
and a weak France involved the isolation of Russia. If Russia regain- 
ed her liberty of action, she would become the arbiter of Europe and 
could prevent war, as she prevented it in 1 876. The Memorandum made 
a deep impression on the Tsar, who showed it to Tolstoi, Minister 
of the Interior, but not to the Foreign Minister ; for it was a sus- 
tained onslaught on Giers, who retained full confidence in Bismarck 
and saw no reason to scrap the historic policy of Busso-German 
friendship. The unbridled attacks on the Foreign Minister in a 
country where the liberty of the Press was unknown led observers, 
at home and abroad, to the natm-al conclusion that the campaign 
was approved if not inspired by the Tsar himself. "I ought to be 
accredited to Katkoff,” observed Sir Robert Morier caustically, 
“since Giers represents neither the people nor the Tsar.” 

Bismarck remonstrated in vain against the Press campaign, 
and his answer to Katkoff was given on January 11, 1887, when he 
Bismarck’ introduced a new Army Bill a year before the expiry 
European predecessor, and surveyed the European 

Surrey situation in one of the greatest of his speeches. The 
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three days’ debate was opened by the aged Moltke, who painted 
in sombre colours the dangers hanging over the Fatherlaiid. 
•‘None of us is unaware of the seriousness of the time. All the 
Powers are busily preparing to meet an uncertain future. Every- 
one asks, Is war coming ? 1 do not believe that any statesman 
will deliberately apply the match to the gunpowder heaped up in 
every land. But the passions of the mob, the ambition of party 
leaders, misguided public opinion — these are elements potentially 
stronger than the will of the rulers. If any country can work for 
peace it is Germany, which is not directly concerned in the questions 
which excite the other Powers. But to carry out this role of 
mediation Germany must be ready for war. If the demand of the 
Government is refused, I believe that war is certain. The eyes of 
Europe are on this assembly. Give us our whole demand, our 
provision for seven years. A vote for one or for three years is no 
help.”* 


Bismarck 

on 

Balgaria 


Bismarck’s speech of two hours filled in the Field Marshal’* 
outlines.** "We have no warlike needs, for we belong to what 
Metternich called saturated states. But we need an army strong 
enough to ensure our independence with the aid of an ally. We do 
not expect an attack or hostility from Russia. That is not the 
cause of our army bill. We maintain the same friendly relatione 
with the present as with the late ruler, and they will not be 
disturbed by us. Nor do I believe that Russia seeks alliances in 
order to attack us. Everyone who knows the Tsar 
trusts him.*** If he intends unfriendly relations, 
he will say so. We shall not have troubles with 
Russia unless we go and seek them in Bulgaria, as 
our Opposition journals demand. I should have deserved prosecu- 
tion for treason for such folly. When I read these declamations I 
could not help thinking of the words, ‘What’s Hecuba to him 7* 
What is Bulgaria to us ? It is all the same to us who rules thare 
and what becomes of her. I reiterate my words about the bones of 
the Pomeranian grenadier. The Eastern question is not a casuf 
belli for us. We shall allow nobody to throw a noose round our 
neck and embroil us with Russia. The friendship of Russia is of 
much more value to us than that of Bulgaria. The difficulty is not 
to keep Germany and Russia but Austria and Russia at peace, and 
it is our duty to ingeminate peace in both Cabinets. We risk being 
called pro-Russian in Austria and still more in Hungary, and pro- 
Austrian in Russia. That does not matter if we can keep the peace. 
Windthorst wishes German policy to be identical with that of 
Austria. Our relations with Austria rest on the consciousness of 
each that the existence of the other as a Great Power is a necessity 


•The speech is printed in Bismarck’s “Reden,” XIl 173-5. 

••/Wrf.,XlI, 175-226. 

•••Bismarck explained to the Bavarian Government that for diplomatic 
reasons he had expressed greater confidence in Russia than he felt. The Tsar 
attached an importance to the powerful influences pressing for war which waa 
incompatible with German interests. — “Die Grosse Politik,” V, 117. 
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in the interests of European equilibrium, not on the notion that the 
one places its whole strength at the service of the other. That is 
impossible. There are specilj Austrian interests for which we 
cannot intervene, and there are German interests for which Austria 
cannot intervene. We do not ask Austria to take part in our 
quarrels with France, or in colonial difficulties with England, and in 
like manner we have no interests in Constantinople.” 

After thus declining to be drawn into war with Russia in 
support of Austrian policy in the Near East, the Chancellor turned 
to the West, where the era of rapprochement inaugura- 
Bismarck j,y Waddington and continued by Ferry had 

Prance come to an end and where a new and sinister figure 
occupied the centre of the stage. ‘‘We have tried to 
oblige France everywhere except in Alsace-Lorraine. We have no 
intention and no reason to attack her. I would ne\ cr fight because 
I thought a war might be inevitable. I cannot see into the cards 
of Providence. If the French will keep the peace till we attack, 
then peace is assured for ever. Do we want more French soil ? 
I was not anxious to take Metz. I have complete confidence in the 
present French Government. Goblet and Flourens are not the men 
to mRke war. If you could guarantee their continuance in office I 
would say, save j’our money. But the stimulation of the feu sacre 
by an active minority makes me anxious. We have still to fear 
an attack — whether in ten days or ten years I cannot say. War is 
certain if France thinks she is the stronger and can win. That is 
my unalterable conviction. She is infinitely stronger than she was. 
If she won she would not display our moderation in 1871. She w’ould 
bleed us white, and, if we won, after being attacked, we would do the 
same. The war of 1870 would be child’s play compared with 1890 or 
whatever the date. The Governments and the array chiefs cannot 
assume responsibility for doing nothing. There is also the possibi- 
lity, ■even if France did not expect to win, that she might launch a 
war as a safety valve, as in 1870. Indeed, why should Boulanger 
not do so ?” 


The famous General had seen service in Algeria, Italy, Cochin 
China, and the campaign of 1870.* In 1882 he was appointed 
Director of Infantry at the War Office, and in 1884 commander of 
the army in Tunis. Returning to Paris in 1885, he plunged into the 
whirlpool of politics under the auspices of Clemenceau, 
and the Radicals, and in January, 1886, Freycinet 
Boulanger chose him as his Minister of War. Freycinet was 
a good Republican, but in sending a firebrand 
to the War Office he was unwittingly jeopardizing the life of the 
Republic. The new Minister played his cards skilfully, winning the 
favour both of officers and privates by much-needed improvements 
in the conditions of service. But his other activities were less 
innocent, and people began to whisper and to watch. In the 


•The best study of the Boulangist movement in relation to foreign affairs 
is in Albin. “L’ Allemagne et ia France.” Maurice Barres has painted a 
brilliant picture of Boulanglsm in “L’ Appel du Soldat." 
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summer of 1886 the German Embassy, and not the German Embassy 
alone, began to be alarmed.* “The topic of the day is the conduct 
of Boulanger,” reported Lord Lyons on July 2, 1886. “He has by 
degrees put creatures of his own into the great military commands, 
and he is said to have used strange language in the Council of 
Ministers. From the way people talk one would think the question 
was whether he is aiming at being a Cromwell or a Monk.” A fort- 
night later Lord Newton, of the British Embassy, described his first 
appearance at a big military di.splay in Paris. “The mountebank 
had provided himself with a high-actioned black circus horse. As 
he pranced backwards or forwards on the circus horse and the 
public yelled their acclamations. President Grevy and the uninter- 
esting crowd of bourgeois Ministers and deputies who surrounded 
him seemed visibly to quiver and flinch. From that day Boulanger 
became a dangerous man. The circus horse had done the trick.’** 
After a year’s absence from Paris, Prince Hohenlohe, the late 
German Ambassador, now Statthalter of Alsace-Lorraine, described 
in his diary on November 10, 1886, ihe new and alarming situation. 
^'What strikes me most is the change in Boulanger’s position. In 
the spring of la.st year he was considered a farceur. To-day he has 
the majority of the Chamber on his side. Freycinet does not dare 
to get rid of him, and even Ferry would find it difficult to form a 
Ministry without him. He know s how to win people to dazzle the 
masses. If he stays two years longer in office, the conviction will 
become universal that he is the man to reconquer the provinces, 
Rttd as he is utterly unscrupulous and extremely ambitious he will 
carry the masses into war. Blowitz agrees, and says that, if he 
remains, war will come in 1888. His fall is inevitable directly the 
country sees where he is leading it. Then he will be swept away, for 
the country is still pacific. But in a year it will be different. 

“In Boulanger,” echoed the Belgian Charge a month later, “the 
w hole of France personifies her dreams of future greatness.” In the 
closing daj'S of the year the Freycinet Ministry fell, but his succes- 
eor Goblet, retained the dashing soldier at the Ministry of War. 

So imminent did a Franco-German war appear during the 
opening weeks of 1887 that Salisbury was forced to consider the 
British attitude if it should break out. In 1870 
Gladstone and Gramille had saved Belgium from 
attack by agreeing to intervene against which- Belgium 
ever of the combatants violated iis netruality. In 
1887, however, the .sympathies of (he Prime Minister were deeply 
engaged on the side of the Central Powers, and, being convinced that 
peace was threatened by Russia and France alone, he desired not to 
intervene if Germany, in repelling a French attack, were to march 
through Belgium. On February 4 a letter signed “Diplomaticus” 
appeared in the Standard, then in close touch with the Prime 
Minister, which was generally regarded as semi-official. “In 1870 

'“Die Crosse Polilik.” VI, 125-222, 

"Lord Newton, “Life of Lord Lyons,” 521. 

"'“Denkwurdigkeiten,” II, 400-1. 
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Lord Granville -wisely bound England to side with France if Prussia 
violated Belgian territory, and to side with Prussia if France did so. 
Would Lord Salisbury act prudently to take upon himself a similar 
engagement ? It seems to me that such a course at the present 
moment would be unwise to the last degree. However much England 
might regret the invasion of Belgian territory by either party to the 
struggle, she could not take part with France against Germany with- 
out utterly vitiating and destroying the main purposes of English 
policy ell over the world.” A passage through a country, he added, 
was not taking possession, and Great Britain would certainly receive 
a guarantee of integrity from Bismarck. A leading article argued 
that it would be crazy to engage in a fearful war. On the same day, 
February 4, Stead argued in the Pall Mall Gazette that the Treaty of 
1839 did not necessitate military aid. On February 6 the 
Spectator wrote that we should doubtless insist that Belgium 
should not form the arena of the war, but that we should not and 
could not hinder the passage of troops. We must protest, but 
nothing more, echoed the Morning Post. Belgium, observed Sir 
Charles Dilke in a much discussed article in the Fortnightly Review, 
was no longer so popular as she had been.* Salisbury’s feelings 
had been further ruffled by friction in Egypt, and he wrote to Lord 
Lyons (Feb. 6) that it was difficult not to wish for a second Franco- 
German war “to end this ceaseless trouble.” 


In March de Lesseps visited Berlin semi-officially and assured 
the Chancellor of the pacific disposition of the President and the 
Cabinet, which Bismarck had never doubted ; but so long as 
Boulanger remained a national hero peace hung by a thread. 
“Germany is making preparations for war,” reported the French 
Ambassador. “An imprudent word might decide Bismarck to crush 
08 as a measure of precaution.”** At the end of April a spark 
seemed likely to set Europe ablaze. On April 20 a 
Schuebele Frontier Commissioner of Police named Schnaebele 
Outrage invited by a letter from a German Oommissioner 

to discuss matters of administration. On reaching 
the rendezvous on the German side of the frontier, he was promptly 
seized and carried to prison at Metz. The excuse for this gross 
outrage was that he had misused his official position and seduced 
German subjects to espionage, and that his arrest, if ever he crossed 
the frontier, had been decreed by the High Court at Leipzig. The 
French Government kept cool, held an inquiry, and sent the report 
to Berlin. The German Government replied that it was not yet 
fully informed of the details. The diplomatic discussion was 
complicated by provocative utterances of Boulanger, for w'hich he 
was rebuked by the Bresident. The dangerous tension was ended 
when Bismarck satisfied himself that Schnaebele had been invited 
Schnaebele was released in ten days but 


to cross the frontier.*** 


‘Reprinted in his “Present Position of European Politics” 42-7. 
••Bourgeois et Pages, “Origines et Responsabilities de la Grande 
Guerre,” 221-2. 

•••The best account of the Schnaebele incident is given by Albin, “L’Al- 
lemagne et la France,” 78-100. Cf. “Die Grosse Politik,” VI. 182-9. 
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WAS removed from his post, and the incident was closed ; but- 
Frenchmen believed that Germany had tried to pick a quarrel, 
and the German Press loudly proclaimed that Boulanger was master 
of France and could declare war whenever he wished. 

The General, testifies Freycinet, his colleague, did not wish for 
war, but was flattered that France thought he could lead her to 
victory. He had indeed played with fire, for he suggested in the 
Cabinet a partial mobilization or a demonstration on the frontier. 
The peace-makers were forced to bestir themselves, and Jules Ferry 
informed the President of his readiness to engineer a 
Parliamentary crisis. In pursuance of this plan 
Goblet resigned and Kouvier formed a ministry Boulanger 
without Boulanger, who was appointed Commander of 
an Army Corps at Clermont-Ferrand. The General remained the- 
darling of the crowd. When he was deprived of his command in 
the following year for returning to the capital without leave, he 
stood for the Chamber as the champion of a revision of the Consti- 
tution, and was elected by a working-class constituency in Paris- 
by an overwhelming majority. Fortunately for the Republic, and 
fortunately for the peace of the world, he allowed the opportunity to 
slip, and fled to Brussels on learning that an order for his arrest had 
been signed. He was condemned in his absence for treason, and a- 
dangerous and discreditable career was terminated by suicide. 


While German eyes were watching the histrionic performances 
of Boulanger with strained attention, Bismarck was more concerned 
with his eastern neighbour ; for while a French attack would not 
necessarily bring Russia into the field, a Russian attack would be 
the signal for an explosion in the west. Moreover, the hostility oP 
France was incurable ; but there was still hope of the Tsar. In 
January, 1887, the Tsar asked the Kaiser not to allow the return 
of Prince Alexander, and the Kaiser promised his veto. In April 
the Chancellor once more complained at Petrograd of the unbridled 
Press attacks, and Giers summoned up courage in 
the official organ to denounce the Germanophobe Katkoff 
campaign. The name of Katkoff was not mentioned; 
but it was the editor of the Moscow Gazette against 
whom the protest of Berlin and the warning of Petrograd were 
directed. Katkoff retaliated so angrily in his paper that the Tsar- 
ordered him to talk over the matter with Giers. The Foreign 
Minister very properly declined an interview with his enemy, and 
offered his resignation. The Tsar had no wish to part with his 
exjierienced Minister ; but he had advisers of different opinions, 
and felt compelled to throw sops to both parties in turn. A ukase 
of March 14 ordered alien landowners outside the towns on the 


eastern frontier to sell their property within three years, unless 
inherited in the direct line or by the survivor of a married couple if" 
the heir was in Russia before the issue of the ukase. As the land- 


owners in that district were almost exclusively German, the edict 
was a direct challenge to Berlin, and was answered by a Press 
campaign against Russian credit. 
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Despite the toleration of KatkofF’s campaign and the notice to 
German landowners to quit, the influence of Giers — though be once 
•complained, “I am nothing and nobody, only the pen and mouth- 
;piece of my Imperial master” — was still considerable ; and as usual, 
it was cast on the side of peace and moderation. The Dreikaiserbund 
'Treaty, concluded in 1881 and renewed in 1884, had now to be pro- 
,longed or denounced. Bismarck was naturally anxious not only to 
keep open the wire from Berlin to Petrograd but to D)aintain the 
■ association between Russia and Austria. Giers was equally desirous 
to renew the pact, but he lamented that he stood almost alone. The 
' Tsar, he explained, entertained great respect for Francis Joseph and 
had no more intention of attacking him than of attacking the 
Emperor William. In view, however, of the notorious hostility of 
Hungary, he could not remain in treaty relations with Vienna, and 
public opinion would not understand it if it were to discov er that he 
.had done so. He was ready, however, to maintain the treaty 
contact with Berlin, and on May 11, after long discussions, 
Schuvaloff, the Russian Ambassador, formally pro- 
posed a dual arrangement.* The Chancellor replied 
Russia could not promise neutrality in an Austro- 

Russian war unless Austria attacked R ussia, and, with 
;the assent of his ally, showed him the operative clauses of the 
'Treaty of 1879. Schuvaloff rejoined that Russia in like manner 
could only promise neutrality if Germany did not attack France. On 
these lines agreement was eas 3 ’ to reach and on June 18 Schuvaloff 
and Herbert Bismarck, now promoted to the post of Foreign Secre- 
tary, signed a treaty for three years. That the Chancellor requested 
'his son to sign it prompted Giers to remark that it was more 
. advantageous to Russia than to Germany. 

The German and Russian Courts, ran the preamble, have 
resolved to confirm the agreement between them by a special 
arrangement, in view of the expiry on June 27 of the secret Treaty 
of 1881, renewed in 1884. 


I. If one should find itself at war with a third Great Power, 
the other would maintain a benevolent neutrality, and would try to 
localize the conflict. This provision would not apply 
S^ret against Austria or France if resulting from 

Treaty attack by one of the contracting parties. 


II. Germany recognizes the rights historically acquired by 
Russia in the Balkan peninsula, especially the legitimacy of her 
preponderant and decisive influence in Bulgaria and Eastern 
'Houmelia. The two Courts engage to admit no modification of the 
territorial status quo of the said peninsula without a previous 
.agreement, and to oppose every attempt to disturb this status quo 
• or to modify it without their consent. 

* See “ Die Grosse Politik,” V, 21 1-68 ; and GoriainofT, "The End of the 
Alliance of the Three Emperors,” American Historical Review, iin., 1918. Paul 
■-Schavaloff was the brother of Peter Schuvaloff, who represented Russia at the 
Berlin Congress. The Reinsurance Treaty was revealed in Pribram. "Secret 
Treaties,” I. 
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III. The two Courts recognize the European and mutually 
obligatory character of the principle of the closing of the Straits. 
They will take care that Turkey shall make no exception to this 
rule in favour of any Government by lending the Straits to warlike 
operations. In case of or to prevent infringement, the two Courts 
will inform Turkey that they would regard her as placing herself’ 
in a state of war towards the injured party and as depriving 
herself thenceforth of the security of her territory under the Treaty 
of 1878.* 

The Treaty was completed by an “Additional and very secret 
Protocol.” 


I. Germanj’, as in the pa.st, will lend her assistance to- 
Russia to re-establish a regular and legal Government in Bulgaria, 
and promises not to consent to the restoration of the Prince of 
Battenberg. 

II. If the Tsar should be compelled to defend the entrance of 
the Black Sea in order to safeguard the interests of Russia, Germany 
engages to accord her benevolent neutrality and her moral and. 
diplomatic support to the measures he may find necessary to guard, 
the key of his Empire. 


The existence of the Dual Alliance of 1879 had been at pnee 
communicated to the Tsar ; but the Reinsurance Treaty of 188T 
was not revealed to Francis Joseph by his ally. 

Wben the monarchs met at Gastein in the summer, 

the Emperor William merely expressed regret that Secrecy 

the Tsar had withdrawn from the Dreikaiserbund. 

The pact was kept secret by the Tsar’s wish, as he had no desire to 
increase the fury of the iSlavophils ; but Bismarck was so little 
afraid of the charge of perfidy that he expressed the wish that 
Russia would betray it, and ho himself revealed it after his fall- 
Since Austria had refused an unlimited guarantee in 1879, he had to 
find other means of guarding Germany against a French attack and 
its possible consequences ; and in promising benevolent neutrality 
if Russia were attacked he was in no sense contravening or under- 
mining the alliance with Austria, which promised German support, 
only to repel an assault. Moreover, in Bismarck’s eyes, the new 
pact was of advantage to Austria, since Germany would retain a 
certain hold over Russian policy. Thus from the crisis which broke 
up the Dreikaiserbund and brought Austria and Russia to the brink 
of war, the Chancellor’s genius extracted securities for the Empire 
he had founded, purchasing the assurance of Russian neutrality in a 
war provoked by France by a promise of German neutrality in a war 
provoked by Austria. 


The Reinsurance Treaty produced no outward result, for ita 
existence was unknown to the Russian people not less than to 
Austria. Though Katkoff’s death in August deprived the Slavophil 


* This article appeared in the Treaty of 1881. 
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«rmy of its leader, the Press continued to thunder against Germany 
«nd to urge an approach to France. On September 1 1 Bismarck 
lodged a sharp complaint, to which Giers replied that he was pro- 
foundly distressed by the Press attacks, which were directed as 
much against himself as against the Chancellor. He had on several 
•occasions begged to resign, but the Tsar despised the Press and 
refused to take action Count Tolstoi, Minister of the Interior, was 
one of the chief offenders, and Pobiedonosteff’s influence was de- 
plorable. On the other hand, Giers could pledge his head that the 
^sar would never raise his hand against the Emperor William, his 
son or his grandson. The tension was increased by 
Forgers that there were mischief-makers eager to cut 

Work wires between Berlin and Petrograd. During the 

early autumn documents found their way into the 
hands of the French Government, who forwarded them to the Tsar 
in Denmark without testing their authenticity. A letter from 
Prince Ferdinand to the Countess of Flanders confessed that he 
would not have accepted the Bulgarian throne without encourage- 
ment from Berlin ; While a second letter announced that every 
few days he was assured by German agents that German policy 
would change. An unsigned letter, apparently from Prince Reuss, 
the German Ambassador in Vienna observed, “We cannot recognize 
him at present, but we can encourage him.” Giers immediately 
•detected the fraud and informed his master that they were forged. 
The Tsar replied that the affair seemed to him quite improbable, and 
that he knew Prince Reuss to be incapable of such trickery. He 
-added that he would discuss the matter with Bismarck at their next 
meeting. Prince Reuss denied that he had ever written the letter 
to Prince Ferdinand. The latter denied that that he had ever 
written to the Countess of Flanders, who in turn testified that she 
"had received no such communication.* On returning home on 
November 18 via Berlin the Tsar heard from the Chancellor's own 
lips that the incriminating letters were unblushing forgeries. Bis- 
marck professed to believe that he had completely eradicated the 
suspicions of the autocrat, who expressed to Giers his satisfaction 
with his conversations. He wished, however, to run no avoidable 
risks, and in the same month he forbade the Reichsbank to make 
loans on Russian securities, fearing that German money might thus 
become available for Russian aggression, and taking the risk that 
his action would drive Russia to the French bourse. 


The hostility of Russia and France both to Germany and 
Great Britain compelled Salisbury and Bismarck to keep in close 
touch ; and Great Britain’s association with Austria 
Salisbi^ and Italy in defence of the status quo in the Mediter- 
Bimarck ranean made her almost a partner in the Triple Alli- 
ance. Salisbury, however, was afraid that the acces- 
sion of Prince William, which could not be long delayed, might involve 
a Russophil policy and on November 10 he expressed a wish for some 


* The forgeries were attributed to various capitals and various hands. Sen 
“Die Crosse Politik,’’ V, 33»-30. 
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direct assurance from Bismarck.* “From your discussions with 
Hatzfeldt,’’ replied the Chancellor on November 22, “I gather that a 
direct exchange of ideas would be useful and would help to remove 
doubts as to our respective policies. Our nations have so many 
common interests and so many points where differences could arise, 
and you and Germany are so trustful of each other, that we can be 
franker than is usual in diplomacy. You are mistaken in fearing 
that Prince William migh favour an anti-English policy, any more 
than the Crown Prince would wish to make his policy follow the 
English lead. Both will only pursue German interests. The way 
to maintain these interests is so clearly dictated that it is impossi- 
ble to swerve from it. It would be absurd to assume that the 
Government would inflict on the people the sufferings of a great 
war unless it could prove to the nation its necessity. Our army 
is ready, and millions would hasten to the flag if the 
and integrity of the Empire were threatened ; but 
it is for defence and would only be set in motion if 
attacked. To be more concrete, we should not fight 
for our eastern interests. The Sultan is our friend, 
b»it we should not fight for him. This does not mean 
but an attack would justify a call to arms. Germany has three 
Great Powers as neighbours and ha.s open frontiers, and she cannot 
be blind to coalitions which might form against her. If Austria 
were conquered, weakened, or hostile in feeling, we should be 
isolated in face of France and Bussia, and confronted with the 
possibility of a Franco-Russian coalition. Our interest commands 
us to prevent such a situation, if necessary by arms. The existence 
of Austria as a strong and independent Great Power is for Germany 
a necessity which the personal sympathies of the rulers cannot alter. 
Austria, like Germany and England, belongs to the ‘saturated’ 
Powers, as Metternich would say, and therefore to the pacific Pow- 
ers. France and Russia, on the other hand, seem to threaten us — 
France, true to her traditions and character, and Russia, who now 
assumes the threatening attitude of Louis XIV and Napoleon. The 
revolutionary party hopes that war would overthrow the monarchy, 
while the monarchists believe that it would end the revolution. 
"We are therefore alw ays in danger, and must try to secure alliances. 
We desire that friendly Powers which have interests in the East to 
defend should by combination make themselves strong enough to 
keep the Russian sword in its scabbard, or help if there is a break. 
We should be neutral so long as German interests are not in 
danger. Germany will never fight for Russia ; but Germany will 
be compelled to join in the fight if the independence of Austria is 
threatened by Russian attacks, or if England and Italy were in 
danger of being overrun by French armies. Such is the course of 
German policy, from which neither monarch nor Minister can divert 
it.” The letter ended with the statement that it had been read to 


independence 

Bismarck 

reassures 

Salisbury 

that nothing 


* Thus the famous autograph letter of Nov. 22 was not an unsolicited 
approach by Bismarck, much less a request for an alliance, but a response to a 
desire for assurance. See “Die Grosse Politik,'* IV, 368-88. 
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and approved by Prince William ; and Salisbury’s request to see th© 
text of the Austro-German Alliance was granted. 

“I thank you for your confidonoe, which I reciprocate,” replied 
Salisbury on November 30, “convinced that it is justified by tho 
sympathy and tlie close community of interest of our 
two peoples. Let me explain the grounds of the 
Salisbury apprehensions which I expressed to Hatzfeldt. If a 
Franco-German war breaks out, Russia, if she is wise, 
would not attack Gerjuany, but would compel the Sultan, by occupy- 
ing the Balkans or Asia Minor, to accept proposals which would 
make Russia master of the Straits. Russia would only abstain if 
she had to reckon with superior opposition. For this England and 
Italy -would not suffice, and British opinion would probably not sup- 
port a war for Turkej- with Italy as sole partner. All would there- 
fore depend on Austria; and unless she were sure of German support 
she would not venture on war, since Italy and England could not 
help her in an invasion of Russia. 8he would therefore remain 
neutral and try for compen.sation in Turkey. Austria could only be 
bold if sure of German help. When we were invited to an agreement 
on the eight points proposed to Sir E. Malet, w'C were surprised that 
the most important question for us, namely, the probable conduct of 
Germany, was not mentioned.* If Austria could be certain of Ger- 
man support in such a war, she could carry through the policy of the 
eight -points. If not, England would be joining in a policy doomed 
to fail, that is, if Germany, while fighting against France, were 
neutral towards Russia. You have dispelled mj’ fears by your 
frankness. You have shown me the Austro-German treaty, and have 
told Malet of the Kaiser’s approval of the understanding between 
England, Italy and Austria. Finally you have convinced me that 
Germany’s course will not be determined by the personal preposses- 
sions of the ruler. The aggreement now in jueparation between 
England, Italy and Austria is in full harmony with your poli-^y. 
The grouping of the Powers, w'hich is the work of the last year, will 
be a real buttress against Russian aggression.” Salisbury’s letter 
was polite and indeed friendly; but its most significant feature was 
the strong hint that the best way of warding off the Russian danger 
would be unflinching German support of Austria. “The Tsar,” obser- 
ved Salisbury several years later to Eckhardstein, “sounded me as 
to my price for benevolent neutrality in case of a war of Russia and 
France against Germany. As we -n'ere pledged to a free hand, I 
returned a dilatory answer. I acted in the same way with Bismarck, 
who also sounded me in his letter soon after the Tsar.”*'* 


Germany and Austria had agreed to differ on the Bulgarian 
question; and while Bismarck, threatened with danger on both fronts, 
sought safety in the secret treaty of reinsurance with 
^ wS™ Russia, Kalnoky looked round for partners in the 
Italy dangerous task of checking Muscovite ambitions in 


*Thc reference is to the second Mediterranean Agreement, then under 
discussion. 

**“Erinnerungen,” II, 134. 
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the Near East. Since his return to power in 1886 Salisbury' 
had often expressed his desire for co-operaiion with Austria, 
for he was as anxious as ever to erect new bulwarks against 
the southward advance of our most dangerous rival;* but the help. 
to Italy, whose interests in thwarting Russian ambitions were less 
direct, had to be purchased at a high price. I’he foundation of the 
Triple Alliance had neither extinguished irredentism nor established 
enduring relations of confidence between the Allies. Bismarck 
observed to the Crown Prince Rudolf in 1883 that they could not 
depend on Italian support; and the omission of Francis .loseph to 
return King Humbert’s visit Uj Vienna was keenly resented in Italy, 
where the Emp Tor’s considjration for the feelings of the Pope 
appeared excessive. On the other hand, Italy’s occupation oft 
Massowah in 1885 without informing her allies appeared to Berlin 
and Vienna to be lacking in courtesy. The situation was modified 
by the Bulgarian crisis; for Austria, confronted with the danger of 
war without German help, needed the backing of Italy, while Italy, 
perturbed by the growing influence of Boulanger, turned for aid to- 
her allies. It was in the light of these fresh factors that the renewal 
of the Triple Alliance, which was nearing the end of its five years’ 
term, was discussed.** Robilant, Italy’s Foreign Minister, asked for 
a guarantee of the status quo in the Mediterranean — bj^ which he 
meant a guarantee against a French descent f>n Tripoli or the north- 
ern coast ot Morocco — and .added tliat without it the Alliance would 
be w'orthless. He further demanded that if Turkey were to be parti- 
tioned between Russia and Austria, Italy should be informed ia 
good time and would not remain a mere spectator — in other words, 
that she should receive compensation in the Balk.ans. Kalnoky 
desired to reject both demands, but w'as urged to compromise by 
Bismarck, who feared lc.<t the sulking partner might sell herself to 
France for the recognition of her aims in Trijxili, which France was- 
willing to accord. 


Alliance 

Renewed 


To meet tlie new situation Robilant proposed an agreement to- 
prevent any territorial rhange on the coasts of European Turkey 
which could damage the interests of the Allies. If a 
fourth Power took action, Italy and Austria — as the Triple 

most interested parties — w'oiild eo-operate. “If the 
status quo becomes impossible, and if, owing to the 
action of a third Power or for any other reason, Italy or Austria ar& 
forced to niodify it by permanent or temporary occupation, they 
will only take action after an agreement based on reciprocal compen- 
sation.” The demands of Italy in the west proved more difficlut; 
but Bismarck, anxious to humour the country which would be his 
sole ally if Boulanger attacked, informed Kalnoky that he would, if" 
necessary, make a pact w ith Italy alone. The Austrian statesman 
slowly yielded ground, fearing Italian hostility in the event of a 
Russion war, or at any rate the diversion of part of the Austrian* 


*‘‘Die Grosse Politik,” IV, 263-94. 

**See Pribram, "Secret Treaties,*’ U, ch. 2, and "Die Grosse Politik,” IV„ 
181-260. 
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army to guard the frontier. But he desired to secure a quid pro quo, 
and asked for Italian help if Austria were attacked. Robilant refused, 
and Bismarck urged Kalnoky to yield. Finally Robilant oifered to 
renew the agreement of 1882, with additional pacts with Germany 
and Austria. If Kalnoky refused, Italy would make a treaty with 
Germany alone. Kalnoky, with Bismarck and Robilant against him, 
gave way, Italy having withdrawn her demand for Austrian help in 
a war for Tripoli or Morocco. On February 20, 1887, the Treaty of 
1882 was prolonged till 1892, the two Central Powers made separate 
agreements with their exigent ally. 

The Austro-Italian agreement concerned the East. “Austria 
and Italy, desiring the maintenance of the status quo in the Orient, 
will try to prevent any change injurious to either. But if, in the 
course of e\-ents, the status quo in the Balkans or the Ottoman coasts 
and islands in the Adriatic or AEgean becomes impossible, and if, 
owing to the action of a third Power or otherwise, either finds 
necessary a temporary or permanent occupation, this occupation 
shall only take place after an agreement based on the principle of a 
reciprocal compensation for every advantage, territorial or other, 
which each obtains.” 


The German-Italian agreement concerned the West. “If France 
made a move to extend her occupation, or even her prot(!ctorate or 
her sovereignty in Tripoli or Morocco, and in conse- 
quence Italy, to safeguard her position in the 
Italy Mediterranean, should feel she must undertake action 
in the said territories or even have recourse to 
extreme measures in French territory in Europe, the state of war 
between Italy and France would constitute on the demand of Italy 
the casus foederis. If in such a war Italy should seek territorial 
guarantees, Germany would not object, and if necessary, will 
facilitate that object.” 

Tlie Treaty of 1887 was a triumph for Italy. In 1882 she was 
the suitor ; but now Austria was in fear of a Russian, and Germany 
of a French attack, and Robilant could command his 
new* .1” paving the bill the Central Powers 

Privileges divided their obligations. Austria was compelled to 
recognize Italy’s interest in the Balkans and her 
claim to compen,sation if Turkey was partifioned, while Italy refused 
to promise support if Austria was attacked. Germany, for her part, 
purchased the continuance of Italy’s help again.st a French attack by 
an obligation to take part in offensive war should Italy’s ambitions 
in North Africa demand it. In the following year the first military 
convention between Germany and Italy w^as signed, Austria allowing 
Italian troops to cross her territory on fheir way to the western 
front. 


When the Triple Alliance was thus confirmed and extended, 
the protocols relating to Great Britain were not renewed ; for a few 
days earlier Italy had concluded an agreement which further 
guaranteed her positi on.* At the end of January, 1887, Italy asked 

• “Die Crosse Politik,” IV. 297-316, and Pribram. 1. 
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for a treaty ; but Salisbury, while recognizing the identity of 
interests in the Mediterranean and the Near East, preferred an 
understanding which would be less binding and which could be kept 
secret. The agreement was set forth in a Note of Count Corti on 
February 12 : 

I. The status quo in the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the 
AEgean and the Black Sea shall be maintained as far as possible. 
Oare must therefore be taken to prevent any change to the detriment 
•of the two Powers. 

II. If the status quo proves impossible, no modification shall 
take place except after agreement. 

III. Italy is entirely ready to support the work of Great 
Britain in Egypt. Great Britain is disposed, in case of encroach- 
ments by a third Power, to support the action of Italy at every 
■other pf)int, of the North African coa.st, especially in Tripoli and 
Cyrcnaica. 

IV. Mutual support in the Mediterranean to the extent that 
■circumstances shall permit shall be afforded in every difference 
I)etween one of the parties and a third Pow er. 

The compact wa.s accepted by Salisbury in a declaration of the 
.same date. “The statement of Italian policy has been received with 
great satisfaction, as it enables the Government to 
express their desire to eo-operate in matters of itaUan 
common interest. The character of that co-operation Compact 
must be decided when the occasion for it arises. 

Both Power.s desire that the shores of tlie Black Sea, the AEgean, 
the Adriatic and the jiorth coast of Africa shall remain in the present 
hands. If, owing to some calamitous event, it becomes impossible 
to mainta'n the status quo, both desire that there shall be no 
extension of the domination of any other Great Power over any 
portion of those coasts.” The arrangement had been made with the 
encouragement of Bismarck, and it was promptly communicated to 
Austria, who announced her adherence in a Note from Kalnoky on 
March 23.* “Austria is happy to ob,spr\ c that its principles and 
objects conform to those which guide her policy. Convinced that 
these objects would best he secured by our co-operation, she is ready 
to adhere to the declaration of friendship and of identity of political 
views recorded in the notes of February 12. Austria congratulates 
herself in the political rapprochement with Great Britain. Though 
Mediterranean questions do not primarily affect her interests, my 
Government has the conviction that England and Austria have the 
same interests in the Eastern Question as a whole, and therefore the 
same need of maintaining the status quo in the Orient and of 
preventing the aggrandisement of one Power to the detriment of 
others.” 

The conditional promise of British assistance strengthened 
• “Die Grosse Politik," IV. 319-31, and Pribram ,1. 
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Kalnoky’s resolve to oppose Russian dictation in Bulgaria, despitef 
Bismarck’s declaration that he would not regard an Austro-Russiain 
conflict over Bulgaria as a casus belli. On July 7,. 

FerdiBaad 1887, the Sobranje elected Ferdinand of Coburg, the 
f®*’ , clever and ambitious son or Louis Philippe’s daughter- 
Clementine, who accepted the throne subject to 
the recognition of the Sultan and the sanction of the Powers. Whem 
neither was forthcoming, he accepted unconditionally on August 10* 
and took the oath at Tirnovo on August 14. The Tsar promptly 
proposed to the Powers to eject the Prince and to appoint a Russian, 
general, regent, or governor of the two Bulgarias, and Turkey issued 
a circular Note culling attention to the gravity of the offence. 
Bismarck, true, to his watchword : “In Bulgaria I am Russian,” at. 
once broke eff diplomatic relations with Sofia ; but Salisbury warned 
both Russia and Turkey against intervention, adding that it would 
be useless to evict the Prince unless the Powers had agreed on his 
successor. At this moment Bulgaria unexpectedly gained a second 
champion. The death of Depretis on July 31 brought Crispi to power,, 
and the new Premier at once proposed to recognize Ferdinand instead, 
of expelling him as Russia desired. Believing war to be in sight, he 
suggested to Great Britain a military convention ; and though his 
suggestion was declined, the Mediterranean fleet visited Italian and 
Austrian harbours in September, w'hile the Ambassadors of the three 
Powers at Constantino pic were instructed to take counsel together 
till the crisis was over. * 

Before the close of the year the three Pow-ers drew still closer 
together.** On December 12 an Austrian Note to Great Britaini 
propo.scd a second Mediterranean agreement. 
‘‘Austria and Italy have agreed to propose to Great 
England Britain the following points, to confirm the principles 
and to define the attitude of the three Powers; (1)< 
The maintenance of peace. (2) The status quo in the Orient, based 
on the treaties. (3) The maintenance of the local autonomies establi- 
shed by the treaties. (4) The independence of Turkey, as guardian, 
of important European interests, of all foreign preponderating 
influence. (5) Consequently Turkey can neither cede nor delegate 
her suzerain rights over Bulgaria to any other Power, nor intervene 
to establish a foreign administration there, nor tolerate a.ct.s of 
coercion undertaken with this latter object, under the form of a 
military occupation or the dispatch of volunteers. Likewise Turkey, 
constituted by the treaties guardian of the Straits, can neither cede 
any portion of her sovereign rights nor delegate her authority to any 
other Power in Asia Minor. (6) The three Powers are to be 
associated with Turkey in defence of these principles. (7) If Turkey 
resists any illegal enterprises such as indicated in Article 5, the three 
Powers will immediately agree on measures to procure respect for 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. (8) If 
Turkey connives at any such illegal enterprise, they will, jointly or 


* Crispi, “Memoirs,” II, ch. 5 and 6. 

“Die Grosse Politik,” IV, 335-95, and Pribram, I. 
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separately, provisionally occupy points of Ottoman territory.” In 
A reply of the same date Great Britain accepted the eight points here 
enumerated. Rumours of the pact led to a question in Parliament, 
which merely produced the reply that the Government had concluded 
no agreement which bound the country to undertake military action. 

The Mediterranean insurance risk was still further distributed 
by the inclusion of Spain. A Spanish Note to Italy, dated May 4, 
1887, suggested an agreement on the following terms for four years ; 
i(l) Spain will not lend herself as regards France, in so far as the 
N^orth African territories among others are concerned, to any treaty 
or political arrangement aimed against Italy, Germany and Austria, 
or any one of them. (2) Abstention from all unprovoked attack, as 
well as from provocation. (3) To maintain the status quo in the 
Mediterranean, Spain and Italy will exchange all information 
concerning their own and other dispositions. 

An Italian Note of the same date assented to these propositions, 
and the accession of Austria to the pact was recorded on May 21. 

During the closing months of 1887 the tension between Vienna 
and Pe.trograd became more than ever acute.* The monarchs 
assured one another that they would not attack; but 
the concentration of troops on the Galician frontier, 
combined with frenzied denunciations in the Russian Tension 
Press, revealed the danger. Even Giers was excited. 

•and denounced Kalnoky, while the Tsar spoke as if war was 
ultimately inevitable. It required Bismarck’s utmost skill as 
mediator and moderator to keep the peace, when the military chiefs 
in the three capitals longed to decide the dispute by an appeal to 
.arms. ‘‘The German Empire,” ran the German speech from the 
throne on November 24, 1887, ‘‘has no aggressive tendencies, and no 
needs which could be satisfied by victorious wars. But in defence 
we are strong, and we shall become so strong that we can confront 
«very danger without fear.” These declarations were elaborated in 
the Chancellor’s speech of February 6, 1888, in which, as in 1887, he 
surveyed the European situation and defined the attitude of his 
country.** A year ago, he began, he bad feared a French attack; 
but one peace-loving President had succeeded another, and the 
Ministerial changes were reassuring. ‘‘The anxieties of the year 
have been Russian rather than French; but, like last year, I expect 
no attack. The Russian Press attacks are as dust in the balance 
against the authority of the Tsar. At iny last interview I satisfied my- 
self again that he had no hostile intentions against us or anyone else. 
I trust his word absolutely, and therefore the Press does not make 
me think our relations worse than a year ago. The massing of troops 
on the German and Austrian frontier is nothing new, for it dates 
from 1879. There is no reason to attack us, for Russia does not 
want any more Poles. Why these troops ? One does not ask for 
oxplanations. They are doubtless to give weight to Russia’s voice 


♦“Die Grosse Politik," VI, 1-89. 
•♦“Reden,” XII, 440-77. 
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in the next European crisis. Yet the danger of coalitions is per- 
manent, and we must arrange once for all to meet it. We must 
make greater exertions than other nations on account of our 
position. Russia and France can only be attacked on one front; but 
God has placed us beside the most bellicose and restless of nationSr 
the French, and Ho has alio wed bellicose tendencies to grow up 
in Russia.” 


The Chancellor proceeded to explain why he had published the- 
Austro-German Treaty of 1879 on the eve of the debate. “It is not 


Bismarck’s 

Policy 

Explained 


an ultimatum, a warning, or a threat, as some papers- 
say, for the Russian Cabinet was informed long ago. 
It is the expression of permanent interests on both 
sides. If we had not made it then, we should have 


to make it now. Think Austria off the map, and we are isolated 
with Italy between Russia and France. We cannot think Austria 
away. A State like Austria does not disappear. If one leaves it in. 
the lurch it becomes estranged and will be inclined to offer its hand 
to the antagonist of its disloyal friend. If we are to avoid isolation 
in our exposed position, we must have a safe friend. We shall wage 
no preventive war. If we were to attack, the whole weight of the 
Imponderabilia would be on the side of our opponents. Threats and 
insults have aroused a justifiable embitterment, but we shall not go- 
to war for trifles. We do not angle for love in France or in Russia. 
The Russian Press and Russian opinion have shown us — an old, 
powerful and trustworthy friend — the door. We do not press our- 
selves forward. We have tried to regain the trustful relationship, 
but we do not run after anybody. For that very reason wc shall all' 
the more carefully respect Russia’s treaty rights, among them the 
rights — not recognized by all our friends — which we won for her ire 
1878. We all believed that the predominant influence in Bulgaria 
would fall to Russia. We shall not support and wc do not advise 
violence, and I do not think Russia wishes it. Bulgaria is not are 
object of sufficient magnitude to set Europe aflame in a war whose 
issue none can foretell. I do not expect an early breach of the 
peace. But I advise other countries to discontinue their menaces.. 
We fear God and nothing else in the world.” The proud peroration- 
was rewarded by a storm of applause, which echoed throughout the 
Empire, and by the smooth and rapid passage of the last Army Bill 
which the aged Emperor was to see or the Iron Chancellor to- 


propose. 


A few days after Bismarck’s historic utterance the Tsar made 
a final attempt to solve the Bulgarian problem in a Russian sense. 
Ferdinand, he declared, must withdraw, Bulgaria could freely- 
choose a ruler, and Russia would then no longer interfere. Germany 
and France supported the plan, but Austria and her friends declined 
to .support the eviction of Ferdinand. Without waiting for 
mandate from the Powers, Turkey now declared the Prince’s title 
illegal. Bulgaria acknowledged the communication, but neither 
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Turkey nor Russia took steps to enforce it. The three years’ crisis 
had ended with the confessed defeat of Russia; and indeed the 
Bulgarian policy of Alexander III deserved to fail. 

Bismarck had played his game with matchless skill. Brfgarian 
Peace had been preserved, France and Russia had 
been held apart, the Austrian alliance had remained 
intact, and a secret treaty kept open the line to Petrograd. “It 
was a complicated business,” confessed the Chancellor. “The 
Emperor once said to me, ‘You are like a rider who tosses five balls 
into the air and catches them every time. I should not care to 
change places with you’.” Kalnoky, too, had played a dangerous 
game and won. His policj', at once cautious and firm, had succeeded 
in eliminating Russian influence from Bulgaria, which for the next 
years, under the virile direction of Stambuloff, leaned on Austria 
and Turkey. 

Though the Bulgarian crisis was over, the Tsar had no inten- 
tion of renewing the old friendly relationship with Vienna; but he 
was not yet finally estranged from Berlin. In 1888 
the Chancellor once more revealed his consideration 
for the Tear's feelings by preventing the marriage of Policy 
the ex-Prince Alexander of Bulgaria with a daughter 
of the Crown Prince Frederick, which had been discussed since 1884. 
He was supported by the old Emperor, who regarded it as a 
mesalliance, but the Crown Princess fought hard for her daughter’s 
right to marry the man of her choice. Bismarck’s decision, backed 
by a threat of resignation, was finally confirmed by the girl’s father 
when he became Emperor, and even Queen Victoria was won over to 
the Chancellor’s side during a brief visit to Berlin. There was 
alwa}’s a possibility, he believed, of the Prince being invited to 
return to Sofia, and in any case the Tsar’s confidence in the Germai» 
Governnunt, which was the chief obstacle to a war, would have- 
been shattered bj' a close association of his hntid enemy with the 
Royal Family. “The foreign policy of the German Empire since 
1871,” wrote Bismarck to the Emperor Frederick, “has been the 
maintenance of peace and the prevention of anti-German coalitions, 
and the pivot of thi.s policy is Russia.”* 


♦ ‘Die Grosse Politik,” VI, 277-98. 
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THE DUAL ALLIANCE 


W HILE the Austro-German alliance was no sooner conceived 
than concluded, the Franco-Rnssian alliance was discussed in 
public and private for many years before official negotiations 
began. Russia had watched the downfall of 
Isolation Napoleon III, the ringleader in the Crimean war, with 
■France unconcealed satisfaction; and the formation of the 
Dreikaiserbund forbade the young Republic, as it 
'Struggled to its feet, to look for Russian sympathy or support' The 
one ray of hope lay in the possibility that Russia might desire the 
revival of France as a makeweight against German domination of 
the Continent. This aspect of the question was clearly present to 
the mind of Gortchakoff, with whom Chaudordy, an official of the 
French Foreign Office, discussed the situation in Switzerland in 1873. 
The French Government desired to know whether Russia would help 
if Germany reoccupied the territory which it had now evacuated or 
if new claims for territory or indemnity were put forward. The 
Russian Chancellor, while naturally unable to promise support, 
expressed himself in friendly terms and declared that Russia desired 
to see France as strong as before her defeat.* 


Two years later the war scare of 1 875 afforded Russia an 
opportunity of displaying her goodwill to France. Though neither 
Bismarck nor his master desired another war the 
Russia military leaders in Berlin spoke freely of a final 

Trance, 1875 reckoning with a neighbour w ho W'as recovering from 
her misfortunes more rapidly than had been anticipat- 
ed, and might bo expected to give trouble in the future. The letter 
of Queen Victoria to the Emperor was not without moral effect, but 
it was the journey of the Tsar and Gortc hakoff to Berlin which, at 
any rate in French eye.s, removed the danger. The Russian inter- 
vention and the Chancellor’s celebrated telegram from Berlin, 
“maintenant la paix est a.ssuree,” which roused the undying resent- 
ment of Bismarck, were welcomed by anxious French Ministers both 
as an indication of practical sympathy and as a harbinger of more 
intimate relations in the future. “Soyez forts. General,” said the 
Tsar to the French Ambassador Le Flo. And Gortchakoff added, 
■"Nous voulons la France aussi forte jme par le passe et Paris aussi 
brillant.” 


•See the French Yellow Book. “L'Alliance Franco-Russe,” published in 
1918; Daudet, "Histoire Diplomatique de I’Alliance Franco-Russe," and 
"Alexandre 111”; Freycinet, “Souvenirs,” II; Elie de Cyon, "Histoire de I’Entente 
Franco-Russc”; Hansen, "L’ Alliance Franco-Russe,” and "L’ Ambassade a 
Pans du Baron de Mohrenheim”; Albin, L’ Allemagne at la France, 1885-1904”: 
Tardieu. "La France et les Alliances”; Schwertfeger, "Zur Europaischen 
Politik,” V ; Pribram, "Secret Treaties.” II, Appendix B; Welschinger, “L’ Alli- 
ance Franco-Russe”; Amer/can Rijrorica/ Rev/fiv, April, 1920. 
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The Due Decazes, who ruled at the Quai d’Orsay during the 
scare and who, like President Macmahon, desired a Russian alliance, 
iell in 1877.* He was succeeded by Waddington and Macmahon by 
Orevy, both of whom believed that France would be safer in 
liumouring Bismarck than in insuring herself against his hypothe- 
tical designs. Goutant-Biron was replaced at Berlin bj' St. Vallier, 
who was determined to restore friendly relations and was warmly 
welcomed by the Chancellor. During the tension in the Near East 
following the Treaty of Berlin, when the Tsar was boiling with 
indignation against the Central Powers, France could probably have 
made an alliance with Ru,s.sia. Gortchakoff was Francophil, and 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, brother of the Tsar and commander in 
the campaign of 1877, who spent the winter of 1879-1880 in Paris, 
established cordial relations with French oiBcers. 

Waddington, however, wisely refused to be involved 
in Russia’s quarrels at the other end of Europe. “I Gambetta’ 
think Russia is inclined to a rapprochement,” he 
observed in handing over the Foreign Office to his succes.sor at the 
•end of 1879, "but Bismarck has his eye on us. If a treaty w-ere on 
the anvil he might reply with war.” Accordingly when Ffoyeinet 
was informally approached from Potragrad, th-i ca itious Premier 
merely advised the fostering of sympathies between the two Govern- 
ments, adding that nothing mu.-t be known, ‘‘for an evil will is on 
the watch which can wreck our end<-avours.’’** Gambetta, who had 
tacitly abondoned the polic 3 ' of revanche and de.-ired to make 
Bismarck’s acquaintance, was equally oppo.sed to an association 
which undo existing circum.stances would be a source rather of 
■danger than of strength. “Fninee must play a scoondarj’ role' in 
Europe and be very reserved till wc hare got a very .strong army,” 
he remarked to ,Tule.s Hansen, a Gallicized Dane, “and then I, like 
y’ou, shall be a partisan of a Russian alliance’’.*** The Chancellor 
responded by supporting French de-^-igns on Tunis and by ordering 
the German representative at the Conference on Morocco which met 
at Madrid in 1880 to go “hand in hand” with France. So little 
elispo.sition was ther-j at Paris towards a rapprochement that early 
in 1880 Fre\-cinet refused the extradition of Hartmann, who was 
charged with planning a bomb attack on the Tsar. Since no 
extradition treaty had been concluded, the French Government was 
within its rights in refusing to deliver the suspect ; but the Tsar 
showed his di.spleasure bj^ temporarilj’ recalling his Ambassador. 


• The remarkable Franco-German rapprochement of 1878-85 may be traced 
in "Die Grosse Polilik,” 111, 381-454 ; E. Daudet, “La France ct I’Allcmagne,” 
2 vols. ; and Bourgeois et Pages. “Les Origines et Ics Responsibilities de la 
Grande Guerre.” 181-219 and 365-95. 

** “Life of Dufferin,” I, 30t. Bismarck told Lord Dufferin on Dec. 14. 
1879, that Russian overtures were made through General Obroutcheff, who had 
been sent to the French manoeuvres, but that, at Chanzy reported that Russia 
was unready for war, the French Government was adverse to adventure. 

**• Hansen. “L’Alliance Franco-Russe.” ch. I. For the change in 
Oambetta’s opinions See Mme. Adam, “Souvenirs,” VI and VII ; and Galli. 
"'Gambetta et I’Alsace-Lorraine.” 
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Jules Ferry, who sueceeded Preycinet and dominated French policy 
during the following years, was even less disposed than his prede- 
cessor to link the fortunes of France with those of 
Ferry and Eussia, for he required and received the goodwill of 

Bismarck Bismarck and of Prince Hohenlohe, the influential! 

German Amba:sador, in his task of refounding a 
French Colonial Empire. In 1884 General Campenon, Ministsr of 
War, observed to the German Charge that the past was past and ‘.hat. 
Germany and France united would rule the world ; and Barrtre 
remarked to Herbert Bismart k, “II n’y a plus de mefiance cIick 
nous ” When Freycinet returned to p<)wer after Perry’s fall in ISS.'V 
he once more angered the Russian Government hy the release of 
Prince Krt potkin from a French prison before the expiration of his 
sentence, hy the expul ion of the Oileani.st princes from France, 
and by the bruMjue n'call of General Appert, the French Amba.‘-sa- 
dor, to whom the Tsar was greatly attached.* The autocrat, 
whose frit lings for the French Republiians wt re described by Giers 
as those cf contempt and disgust, angrily rt fused to receive the 
Arabatsador- designate, General Billot, or any one else, and recalletl! 
his own Ambassatlor from Paris. “Ambassadors are quite unneces- 
sary under present circumslancts,” he explained ; “Charges 
d’Atfaires are encugh.’’ Meanwhile Herhotte. the newly appointed 
Ambassador to Berlin, declared that his task was to convinee. 
Bismarck that “Derouledisme"’ was death 

The disintegration of the Drtikaistrbund owing to the Austro- 
Eussian quarrc-l ovtr Bulgaria turned the eyes of the Slavophils 
towards Paris, On Jtdy 31, 1886, Katkoff opened his campaign with 
an article in the Moscow Gazette which echoed through Eure. pc.** 
“There is talk of a meeting of the three Ministt rs at Kissingeii. Will 
the Russian Mitiisfer find it necessarx' to go and make his bow beftro 
the irascible Chancellor ? He is believed to govern the world. But 
is it so ? Ditl the German Empire create itself ? Is 
Katkoff and not the preponderance of this empire the product of 
Deroulede the voluntary servitude of Eussia ? If Germany 

stands so high, is it not because .'-he has climbed on 
Russia’s shoulders ? If Russia were to resume her liberty of aetkn. 
the phantom of German omnipotence would vanish. We are not 
asking for a Franco-Russian alliance. We wish that Russia should 
remain in free and friendly relations with Germany, but also the 
similar relations should be established with the other nations, and 
above all with France, who occupies in an increasing degree a 
situation in Europe worthy of her power. What have we to quarrel 
about, and what are her domestic concerns to us ?’’ A fortnight- 
later Madame Adam, the friend of Gambetta till ho tacitly abandoned 
the Revanche, transferred the Nouvelle Revue, which she had founded 
as the organ of unbending nationalism, to a disciple of Katkoff, Elie 
de Cyon, a Russian doctor, who had settled in Paris during the 
seventies and had become a French citizen. French opinion. 

* The General had Orleanist sympathies. 

’* Cyon, “Histoire de TEntente Franco-Russe," 153-4. 
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dit appointed by the fruits of colonial adventure, began to eharer 
Clenitneeau’s conviction that the place for her soldiers was on her 
eastern frontier. Before the end of the summer Deroulcde, author 
of the Chants du Soldat and the outspoke n champion of the Revanche, 
visited Russia, where he was received by Katkoif and the Slavophils 
with open arms. The effect of the campaign quickly became 
apparent. “The note of the Russian Press,” reported the Belgiark 
Minister at Petrrgrad on December 3, “is extreme friendliness for 
France, who is considered a.s a future ally destined to paralyse 
Germany in the event c.f an Austro-Rus.sian conflict”.* Katkeff’s 
initial disclaimer of a wieh for a definite alliance had been a tactical 
move. “1 hate Franco,” he wrote in May, 1S87, “fer ehe has beem 
and is a school of revolutionary propaganda. But now', when Ruseia 
is threatened by Austria and Germany, an alliance is imposed upcn> 
us by an ineluctable necessity.” 

The Tsar himself, moved less by the drift of opinion than by 
his anger with Austria, invited Freycinet in September to ccnclude 
an alliance.** The Premier, the President and the majority of 
Ministers re fu.std the e ffer and informed the German Ambassador, 
Despite this rebutf diplomatic relations wore rctumeel in October- 
Mohrenheim returned to Paris, and Labcula 3 'e, who had spent two- 
years at Petre.grad as First Secretary, was aceopted by the 
Tsar. In taking leave of President Gro-vy the new 
Ambassador inquired whother he haei no message to Crevy and 
send. ne w hate v( r,” replied Greoy ; “we have Floureni! 

nothing to expeset from him. Nobedj' wants France, 
and France wants nc.he,dy. If we .--taj’ quietly at home no one wilt 
come and attack us.” The attneepherc at Petiegrad was enljs^ a 
little less frostv'. “I desire the best relations with France,” observed 
the Tsar on receiving the Ambassador. “The times are diflFiCult, and 
crises are pcrliaps at hand. Russia ought to be able to count ca, 
France and France on Russia. Unfortunately you are yourselves 
going through crises which prevent you pursuing a ceneietent policy 
and do not admit of ccllabe.ration. That is very regrettable, for wo 
nee d a strong France, and we have need of each other. I hepfr 
France will understand this.” 

The fall of Freycinet at the end of the year brought Fleurens, 
to the Quai d’Orsay ; and the new Foreign Minister seized the first- 
opportunity of displaying his goodwill towaids Russia. On January 9, 
1887, the Bulgarian delegates, in their journey through Euiope im 
search of supxwrt in their quarrel with Russia, were oik flfcially 
received by Flourens, who advised them in plain terms no longer to- 
thwart Russian aims. At a time when every European statesmam 
except Bismarck was a critic of Russia’s high-handed conduct im 
Bulgaria, the support of the French Government caused pleasure 


♦Schwertfeger, “Zur Europaischen Politik.” V. 155. 

•*“Die Crosse Politik,” VI. 91-124. The approach was made irdirectly,- 
without the knowledge of Giers who refused to believe that it was authorized bjy 
the Tsar. 
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'And gratitude in Petrograd. The way was thus prepared for 
Tlussia to render a still greater service to France. At the end of 1886 
Boulanger, as Minister of War, resolved to increase 

y*** the troops on the Eastern frontier, where they were 
inferior in number to the Germans, and for this pur- 
pose ordered the erection of new barracks. Germany 
Teplied by recalling 7.'5,000 reservists to the colours, and Herbert 
Bismarck, the interim Foreign Secretary, expressed himself in 
xmfriendly tones. An inquiry of the Ambassador in Paris as to the 
reason of this measure brought a vague reply ; and Flourens, in fear 
of an attack, confided his apprehensions to Hansen, whom he knew 
to be in close touch with the Russian Ambassador. “What” asked 
Flourens, “would Russia do if Germany were to ask us for explana- 
tions as to our troops and Boulanger’s order for new barracks ?” The 
■question was duly referred to Mohrenheim, who telegraphed to Giers 
and received the brief reply, “Schuvaloif repondra.” SehuvalofF, the 
Russian Anibassawlor at Berlin, was accordingly instructed to inform 
the German Government that in the opinion of the Tsar, France had 
a right to do what she liked on her own territory. A few days later, 
-on January 31, 1887, Bleichroder, the great Jewish banker from 
whom few of Bismarck’s secrets were hid, observed to Herbette, the 
J'renoh Ambassador, “There are notliing to worry about, and it was 
only a misunderstanding without importance.” The Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung declared that Germany had no intention of 
asking for explanations, and Herbette telegraphed home that France 
could be easy. 

The tension provoked by the order for barracks was relieved, 
hut the danger of a collision remained. On February 6 Schweinitz, 
the German Ambassador, asked the Tsar whether he would remain 
neutral in a Franco-German war, in which case he could do what ho 
liked in the Near East. “Russia wa.s neutral in the three wars,” 
replied the monarch, "though it would have been her plain interest 
to abandon neutrality. To-day Russia must consult her own interests 
in a greater degree, and cannot constantly aid Prussia, who is besides 
the ally of the Emperor Francis Joseph”. The annihilation of France, 
he added, would completely alter the European equilibrium, and he 
was therefore unable to promise neutralitj^. The Tsar merely 
wished to keep his hands free, and was not yet prepared for a French 
alliance, though ho wrote that France could count on his moral 
support. Mohrenheim approved Flouren-i’ intention to propose a 
■defensive alliance. “You must .send some one to Petrograd not too 
much en vue, who would ask, ‘Would the attitude of France in the 
case of a war in the East be indifferent to Russia ? If not, is a formal 
entente possible’ ?” Flourens selected the Marquis de Vogue ; but 
when he was ready to start Giers reported that the Tsar thought 
the time inopportune for an alliance, which would alarm other 
Powers. 

While Boulanger remained at the Ministry of War one crisis 
followed another ; for he was loyal neither to the Republic nor to 
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his colleagues. On a Sunday in February the wife of the Foreigik. 
Minister visited the daughter of Count Munster, the German Ambas* 
sador, in a state of great excitement.* Boulanger had 
written to the Tsar, urging an accord which would Iiullscretions 
keep Germany quiet, and had ordered the French of Boalanger 
Military Attache, at that momeiit on leave in Paris, 
to return to his post with the letter. “If it is not stopped,’’ she added, 
“my husband will resign. You would not believe what is in the- 
letter.” The Attache, as in duty bound, informed the Foreign 
Minister of the event, and the letter never lefr Paris. A Cabinet 
was held, and Flourcns threatened resignation ; but though some of 
his colleagues would have preferred to get rid of the firebrand, he 
was allowed to remain on promising to abstain from such dangerous 
irregularities. 

The Sehnaebele crisis which occurred shortly afterwards made 
a Russian alliance a burning question. The French Ambassador^ 
acting on his own initiative, asked Giers what Russia 
would do if France were attacked, and Giers replied sdiMcbele 
that the Tsar “dirait son mot.’’ Flourens disapproved Crisis 
the Ambassador’s action, fearing it might reach 
Bismarck’s ears ; but the trend of French policy was clearly shown, 
in forw'arding the Bulgarian letters to the Tsar and in the protest 
of the two Power-s against the Drummond Wolff Convention. “It has 
delivered France from her isolation,’’ wrote the Belgian Minister in. 
Vienna,** “and has advertised the political intimacy of France and 
Russia, hitherto more or le.ss platonic, while, on the other hand, it 
has strengtlicncd the ties which unite the four other Powers. This 
division into two camps portends serious dangers to peace. The 
ever-growing hostitTly of Russia to Germany, and the ideas of 
revenge more vocal than ever in France since her people believe they 
have found an ally at Petrograd, caui^e anxiety here as elsewhere.’’ 
The Belgian Minister at Berlin reported that the French Ambassador 
made no attempt to conceal hi.s satisfaction. ‘L’empire des Tsars est 
a la mode,’’ wrote the Belgian Charge from Paris on March 4, 1888, 
“In the theatre, the Press, the street, everything serves as a pretext 
for demonstrations.” 

Political symjwthy was reinforced hy economic need. When 
Bismarck retaliated against the raising of the tariff and the decree 
forbidding foreigners to own land on the frontier by closing the 
German Bourse to Russian loans and encouraging Press attacks on 
Russian securities, his usual sureness of touch deserted him and he 
drove his formidable neighbour into the arms of the French Bourse. 
Russia had hitherto raised her loans mainly in Germany, though 
Holland and France (through the house of Rothschild) had been 
minor investors. But the political no less than the economic 
advantage of supplying Russia with the ever-increasing sums which 
she needed became clear to French financiers. An offer of assistance- 

*See Bevens’ report of February 8, 1887 ; in Schwertfeger, “Zur Europaischeni 
Politik,” V, 171-2. 

**Schwertfeger, “Zur Europaischen Politik,” V, 200, 202. 
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At the end of 1887 from a syndicate formed by Hoskier, a naturalized 
Dane, was declined ; but in the autumn of 1888 the Russian Finance 
Minister invited a French group to send a pleni- 
TheLoan potentiary.and in October Hoskier arrived in (he 

oflStS Russian capital. The Minister desired to convert the 

Natfonal Debt, and wished to test the French market in 
order to learn if it was as well disposed as the syndicate aflSrmod. For 
this purpose he asked for five hundred million francs at four per cent, 
And Hoskier undertook to find them. On December 10 the loan was 
issued at 86.45, and over-subscribed by 110,000 applicants. The Tsar 
■expressed his gratitude to Hoskier for freeing Russia from dependence 
of Berlin. In the following year three hundred and sixty million 
francs'at four per cent, issued at 93, were subscribed for unifying 
earlier loans and ihe house of Rothschild raised loans of seven 
hundred millions in March and twelve hundred and forty-two 
millions in May. Such sums are only lent by one Great Powtr to 
Another when an alliance is in being or in sight. 


While the financiers were weaving their threads in public, the 
soldiers were at work behind the scenes. In November, 1 888, an 
incident occurred, unknown to the public, which committed Rus.sia 
far more than the acceptance of a loon. The Grand Duke Vladimir 
visited Paris and informed Freycinet, the Minister for War, of his 
wi-sh to inspect the new French rifle.* “I should like to have one 
And some cartridges to experiment with. You can rest assured it 
■would not leave my hands.” The Minister, not a litlle surprised, 
•consulted his colleagues, -who authorized the transaction. Two 
months later the Military Attache inquired if French experts would 
examine a similar type of rifle which might perhaps be manufactured 
in France for Russia. The Ministers again agreed, .scenting an 
alliance in the wind. Russian artillery officers accordingly travelled 
to Paris and were soon in intimate relations with French experts. 

The next stage was a request by the Russian 
i^^tiol» Ambassador to allow engineers to study the powder 
factories with a view to erecting similar factories in 
Russia. Finally, early in 1889, the Military Attache 
Asked whether France would manufacture 500,000 rifles. “Delighted,” 
replied Freycinet, “but we should like to be assured that they ■will 
never fire at Frenchmen.”** “Wo will give you full guarantees,” 
was the reply ; and Mohrenheim, at Freycinet’ s wish, confirmed his 
assurance to the Foreign Minister. The manufacture, of the rifles 
only began in 1890, -when Freycinet was Premier ; but meanwhile 
the Russian officers studied the system of mobilization, transport 
and supply under the guidance of General Miribcl, Chief of the Staff, 
and General Boisdeffre, ex-Military Attache at Petrograd. At the 
same time a French engineer was dispatched to Russia to organize 
the manufacture of munitions. 


The formation of the Freycinet Cabinet in March, 1890, -ras of 


•Freycinet, “Souvenirs,” 11, 414-18. 
••Freycinet, “Souvenirs,” 11, 440-514, 
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•decisive importance in the story of Franco-Russian relations. In 
earlier years Freycinet had not been reckoned the friend of Russia ; 
"but the reiterated expressions of confidence which he had recently 
experienced at Minister of War had transformed him into a warm 
advocate of an alliance, and President Carnot and Ribot, the new 
Foreign Minister, were no less favourable. The fall of Bismarck and 
the termination of the Reinsurance Treaty by his successor removed 
a formidable obstacle to co-opcration. In May the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, whose visit to Paris ten years tarlier has already Ixxn 
mentioned, asked to see the Premier, and told him that he was no 
■less interested in the French army than in his own. “If I have any 
voice in the matter, the two will be one in time of war. And that, if 
it were known, would prevent war, for no one would care to 
challenge France and Russia.” After inquiries as to the army and 
navy he parted from the Premier with the words ; “In me France 
has a friend.”* 

In the same month the French Cabinet had the cpportimity of 
Tendering the Tear a valued service. The Ambas ador askid for 
the arrest of Nihilists who were engaged in making bombs and 
preparing to start for Ru.=.‘ia ; and when nine men were seized by 
•Constans, the energetic Minister of the Interior, with powerful 
bombs in their possession, the Tsar expressed his gratitude. 
Following up his success, the French Government inquired whether 
■General Boisdeffre, Chief of the staff, might receive 
•an invitation to the manoeuvres, at which the Kaisc r Mission of 
was also to be present. Then quest was graciously Boisdeffre 
granted, and the General was the object of the 
friendliest attentions. “The most important aspect of his journey,” 
reported the Ambassador, “for which I had desired a general officer 
to be invited, is that which concerns the Government. The 
rapprochement of France and Russia, which scarcely three years ago 
seemed an illusion, has gradually become solid enough for a vi.sit 
like that of the Kaiser to arouse no apprehensions. It is not enough, 
however, to record tliis- Platonic result ; we must draw conclusions — 
though not on the political plane. Without counting the probable 
resistance of a sovereign who cherishes his complete freedom, there 
are two objections. Firstly, a declared entente would con- 
solidate the Triple Alliance, which is now weakening ; secondly, 
we must hide the defect of our Constitution which prevents the 
Chief of the State concluding treaties, and thus deprives our politics 
of the advantage of secrecy. The military plane remains. After 
we have facilitated the arming of the Russian infantry ihere is only 
one step to take — and this I hope Boisdeffre’s mission would achieve. 

I think it has been taken. There will now be contact between the 
General Staffs.”** 

The Tsar was not yet converted to an alliance, reported 
Boisdeffre on his return ; but many of his countrymen bcjjeved that 

•Freycinet, II, 4. 

•♦Laboulaye to Ribot, Aug. 24. This is the first document in the Yellow 
Book “L’ Alliance Franco-Russe,” published in 1918 
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the Eubicon had been eroFsed. “The dream cbsetses everyone at 
Paris,” wrote the Belgian Minister <n September 17. “It comes from 
the very natural desire to lean on a great nation in. 

Infatuation resisting attack from the Central Powers ; but it 
R^ia become also a matter of sentiment. The 

infatuation for Russia has gained all clasees. This 
Power is as popular to-day as Poland under the Second Empire- 
Many are convinced of the existence of a sort of entente — secret 
engagaments if not a treaty. Thus the arrival of any official 
personage acquires the proportions of an event, and the Grand Dukes, 
can no longer travel in France without political significance being 
attached to the visits of courtesy which they pay to the authorities. 
A new' journal, L'Union Franco-Russe, has just appeared, and 
reproduces the dithyrambs of (he Paris Press in honour of the 
Russian alliance. The contrast between the institutions of the two- 
countries is not felt in Paris.”* 


While Boisdeffre was e.stablishing contact with the Russian 
StaflF, Freycinet and Barbey, his Minister of Marine, discussed the 
possibiht}' of sending the northern squadron to the Baltic. The 
project was supported by the French Embassy in Petrograd, and 
encouraged by Mohrenheim and the Russian officers in Paris. When 
the question was raised in the Cabinet, Ribot inquired anxiously 
what the other Powers would say , but he w as speedily converted^ 
and Labourlaye was instructed to .sound whether the fleet should 
add Cronstadt to its programme in its forthcoming visit to Cc pen- 
hagen, Christiania and Stockholm in Siptember. The Russian 
Government acceiitcd the suggostion in priiicijile, but, as the Tsar 
was going south, the date of the rendezeous was postponed. The 
reports from Petrograd during the winter w ere so favourable that in 
January, 1891, France renewed the proposal, and the fleet was 
officially invited to visit Cronstadt in July. 

At this moment one of the incidents C'r accidents which 
constitute the romance of high politic.s rendered France more acutely 
conscious for ever of her need fc>r a powerful friencl. 

The The Empress Frederick visited Paris in February, 
Frederrkh 1891 , and resided at the German Embassy. W^hen 
her visits to the ateliers were followed by pilgrimages 
to Versailles and St. Cloud, bitter memories were revived and hostile 
manifestations began. On February 26 the Kaiser gave preliminary 
orders for mobilization, to be carried out if his mother were molested 
on her departure on the following day. The threat was unknown to 
the public, and owing to the anxious precautions of the Government, 
and the departure of the train an hour before the specified time, the 
danger was averted.* A few days later (March 9) Mohrenheim read 
to Ribot a dispatch from Giers praising the correctness of French 
action during the visit of the Empress. “The Entente Cordiale so 


•Schweltfeger, “Zur Europaischen Politik,” V 274-5. 
•Freycinet, “Souvenirs,” II, 457-9. 
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happily established between us,"’ added Giers, “is the best- 
guarantee of peace. While the Triplice ruins itself in armaments,, 
the intimate accord of our two countries is needed to maintain iik 
Europe a just equilibrium of forces.” Mohrenheim added that these 
declarations possessed great importance, and that the Russian, 
Government had never sjxjken so clearly. The accord, he added,- 
was now as firm as granite. He then asked what the French Govern- 
ment thought of his demarche. Ribot replied th.at they appreciated, 
its importance, that they considered the entente now established in- 
dispensable to the securit}- of Europe, and that, they were gratefuh 
to Russia for choosing the occasion of these recent incidents to reveaA 
its necessity. 


The presentation of the Grand Cro.«s of St. Andrew to President. 
Carnot at the same moment was taken in Paris as an emphatic dec- 
laration of confidence ; but neither the Ttar nor his Foreign Minister- 
had any affection for France. ‘‘The significance of the distinction has 
been greatly exaggerated,” remarked Gier.s to the Roumanian, 
Mini.ster. “It has often been given. France suggested a treaiy, and 
we have refused. The Emperor did not wish for an engagement 
with a Republic which he does not love, and besides, the men in. 
office change too frequently. It would be ungracious not to respond 
in some measure to the advances and amiabilities which are shower- 
ed on us.”* The entente was indeed still at the mercy of an inci- 
dent. In May, the house of Rothschild withdrew at the eleventhi 
hour from its undertaking to raise a loan, nominally 
in consequence of the persecution which was driving 
thousands of Jews across the frontier, and Russia 
believed that the step would not have been taken 
without the prompting of the Government. When a much-advertis- 
ed French exhibition w as opc-ned at Moscow a few' daj's later, the- 
Tsar openly manifested his displeasure. The banquet was counter- 
manded, the Tsar forbade his brother Serge, Governor of Moscow,, 
to appear, and the reception was so chilling that the French Com- 
mittee returned to Paris on the day of the opening. Politically and- 
commercially the exhibition was a failure. Baron Marschall, the 
German Foreign Minister, believed that the persecution of the Jews 
was a mere pretext for the withdrawal of the loan, and that the real 
cause was the rejection of French request for supx>ort in a Franco- 
German war. 


The momentary tension between France and Russia was ende<£ 
by the renewal of the Triple Alliance.** During the Crispi’s tenure- 
of office, which began in 1887, the friendliness of Italy to her allies 
reached its height, while her relations with France became very- 
strained. In 1888 France declined to renew the commercial treaty 
and in 1890 Crispi would have resisted the fortification of Bizerta 
if he had been able to induce Great Britain to join in the struggle. 
In h689 he urged Austria to make a military and naval convention* 
on the lines of her convention with Germany in 1888, but, thouglk 

♦Schwertfeger, “Zur Europaischen Politik,” V. 281-2. 

♦♦See Pribram, “Secret Treaties,” II, ch. 3. 
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"pressed by Bismarck, Kalnoky declined. The Austrian Minister was 
equally unaccommodating in 1890, when Crispi suggested that the 
Triple Alliance should form a single treaty with common obligations. 
No change was required, he argued. Austria could not assume res- 
ponsibility for Tripoli and Morocco, hand Italy had never suggested 
supporting Austria against Russia. Crispi wa.s suc- 
Budini and ceeded early in 1891 by the Francophil Rudini, who 

France immediately entered into conversations with 

France. The Triple Alliance, he declared, was pure- 
ly defensive ; but when Franco asked to see the text he refused. 
He also declined to answer the question whethc'r, if France seized 
Alsace-Lorraine, Italy would he bound to support Germany. This 
indiscreet and indeed almo.st impertinent demand, confided Marschall 
to the Belgian Minister, completely cured Rudini of his hopes of a 
rapprochement with France.* He therefore presented a draft 
agreement at Berlin, where Caprivi willingly accepted an increase 
of German ( bligations. The third treaty of the Triple Alliance was 
signed on May 6, 1891, for six years, with an extension of another six 
years, unless notice was give-n. At Italy’.s wish the two pacts were 
merged in one, and a Final Protocol was added ; each promised all 
the economic advantages compatible with existing engagements, and 
binding them to try to secure the extension of Briti.^h .‘■upport of the 
status quo in Turkey to western Mediterranean territories. 

The renewal of the Triple Alliance, backed by the unconcealed 
sympathy of Great Britain, made it plain that if Russia wanted to 
escape from isolation and impotence she could only find a partner in 
Trance ; and though the Tsar’s distate for republicanism and his 
distrust of the continuity of French policy were unabated, he was 
mow prepared to consider proposals for co-c.peration. On July 23 a 
French squadron entered Russian waters for the first time since the 
Crimean war, and was received at Cronstadt with a cordiality which 
far surpassed the warmth of the usual official greet- 
Crmluadt opened a new chapter in European history. 

Visit climax was reached when, after the French naval 

band had rendered the Russian national anthem, the 
Tsar ordered the naval band to play the Marseillaise, hitherto 
forbidden in public places, and listened to it standing and uncover- 
ed.* The sailons who visited Petrograd and Moscow were 
■tkstonished at the enthusiasm which they evoked. “When the fleet 
■weighed anchor,’’ writes Freycinet, “the rapprochement was made. 
Tt merely remained to translate it into official language. The Tsar 
bad committed himself.’’ The Cronstadt festivities created a 
■profound impression throughout Europt!, and in certain quarters 
alarm. “Till now,” reported the Belgian Ambassador in Berlin, 
■“the German Grovernment never believed in the possibility of a 
Franco-Russian alliance. It will stimulate the hopes of the excites 
in both countries, and accumulate explosive material to -wkich 
■certain people are only too anxious to apply a match. ^The 

•April 10, 1891. Schwertfeger, "Zur Europaischen Politik,” 'V,'279. 

••The playing of the Marseillaise was again forbidden after the departure 
«f the fleet. 
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rapprochenteM is based solely on the common hatred for Germany, 
and must therefore have an aggressive chapter.” ‘‘British opinion,” 
pronounced the Belgian Minister in London, “does not apprehend 
immediate darker to peace ; but the Franco-Russian alliance cannot 
fail to be aggressive without disappointing the hopes which have 
given it birth. Both countries wilt cease to display reserve. One 
of them will protest with greater energy than ever in regard to 
Alsace and Egj pt, the other will demand new concessions from the 
Porte.”* 


Europe was correct in its view of the significance of the event. 
On the eve of the arrival of the French squadron the French 
Ambassador reporter] an intimate eonver.sation with the Foreign 
Minister. “He s})okc of the rentwal of the Triple Alliance and of 
the indirect accession of England, and we asked ourselves if the 
new situation did not render desirable a further step 

on the road to an entente. As Giers may reopen Russia 

^ ^ needs 

Allies 


reopen 
‘I told 


the question, phase send me instruction-!.” 
the I^csKhnt an<l Freyciuet of Giers’ ovirturo, 
nplitd Ribot on .July 24. “We think, after the renewal of the 
Triple Allinnce, that we should fortify the guarantees which our 
ciitento assuns u.s. We will therefore receive very favourably 
any projKisals Ihoy may make. If Russia is thinking of an alliance 
to pursue certain political aims, we .should examine it with care ; 
but I g-alhtr the projected accord w’onld be simpler. We think it 
< nongli lo agree that the Governments will eonfer many question 
threat! ning p( ace, and that if peace ho menaced by a member of 
the Triple Allianoo, France and Russia wa.uld at mce take measures 
to prevent a suriwise — in other words, would agree to mobilize as 
soon as a incTiib«'r of the other group mobilized, the eonditions of 
mobilization to !)(' fixed by the Staffs. Such an accord is all that 
we wish at present, and circumstiinccs were never more favourable 
to its conclusion.” 


On Angu.st 5 Gi<Ts informed Laboulaye that the Tsar acr,epted 
the principle of exchange of views, which he considered the natural 
sequel of what pas.scd during the visit of the French squadron. 
The Russian Government, reported Laboulaye, seemed to wish not 
to confine the accord to the preservation of peace in Europe, or to a 
menace to peace by a member of the Triple Alliance. In other 
words, Russia desired the help of France against Great Britain as 
W'ell as Germany and Austria. On August 10 the Ambassador was 
received by the Tsar, who observed that an entente was decided, 
but that its terms could not bo settled in a hurry. “Mohrenheim 
must come for consultation, and then I think we shall see our way 
clearer.” While the Ambassador was on his way to Petrograd 
Ribot explained the situation to President Camot. “Giers clearly 
wishes to avoid a firm engagement as to a military convention. 
Frcycinet, on the other hand, is anxious for the Staffs to agree on 
the method of co-operation, fearing that Russia would direct all her 
forces against Austria, and leave France to face Germany and Italy. 

*Aug. 1. Schwertfejer, “Zur Eurc^aischen Politik,’’ V. 285-6. 
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Moreover, the Tsar does not wish Germany to feel menaeed by ai» 
alliance with a revanche Power.” 

Four days later Mohrenheim handed to Ribot an official letter 
from Giers, by which the Dual Alliance was established in principle. 
The situation created by the renewal of the Triple 
p Alliance and the more or less probable adhesion of 

England to its political aims, has led to the discussion 
of guarantees of peace. 

1. To define and consecrate the Entente Cordiale which unitea 
them, the two Governments declare that they will confer on every 
question of a nature to threaten peace. 

2. If peace is in danger, and especially if one of the two is 
menaced by aggression, they agree to concert measures. 

Ribot accepted the formula, and declarations were eichangeti 
on August 27 ; but his desire to appoint experts to work out practical 
measures found no response in Petrograd. “The Tsar thinks this 
enough for the present,” wrote Giers to Mohrenheim, “and reserves 
consideration of the military question till his return to Russia, when 
he will discuss it with the Foreign Minister and the Minister of 
War.” “We could not have secured more,” comments Freyemet. 
“These stipulations, however, were not sufficiently practical. They 
prescribed joint action but did not determine its conditions. A 
military convention was needed.” The first step, however, was of 
incalculable importance, and the Premier made discreet allusion to 
it on September 9 in a speech before the foreign guests at the 
autumn manoeuvres. “The Government of France, despite super- 
ficial changes, is capable of sustained designs, and it brings to the 
accomplishment of national tasks a consistency not inferior to that 
of any monarchy. No one doubts to-day that we are strong. We 
shall prove that we are wise. We shall know how' to maintain, in a 
new situation, the tranquillity, the dignity and the measure which 
in evil days prepared the way for our recovery.” 

The Cronstadt demonstration and the agreement to confer were 
followed by a fresh appeal to the French investor. The house of 
Rothschild, at the instance of the London branch, declined to assist 
the Russian Government while it persecuted its Jewish subjects ; 
and Hoskier, the obliging Dane who had proved useful in 1888, was 
now invited to Petrograd. Money was required no longer for 
conversion, but for railways and public works ; but the moment was 
unfavourable, owing to the Russian famine, the Argentine crisis, the 
Baring failure and other untoward circumstances. Hoskier and his 
friends accordingly invited the assistance of Hambro in London, 
Hope in Amsterdam, and above all the Credit Fonder. The latter, 
being under government supervision, had to ask for permission to 
participate, which was granted by Rouvier, the Minister of Finance. 
A 3 pet cent loan was issued at 79f, and a million bonds of 606 
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francs -were offered for sale. The response was overwhelmiiig, 
7,500,000 bonds being applied for in France and 300,000 elsewhere. 
That the loan was over-subscribed eight times 
seemed flattering to Russia ; but large numbers had 
bought in order to sell. Indeed, so many bonds were 
immediately offered for sale that the price fell and 
<lragged down other Russian loans in its fall. The situation was 
saved by the Russian Government itself buying till the price rose to 
77. In the long series of French loans to Russia, that of 1891 alone 
caused a momentary anxiety. By the time that the Dual Alliance 
was completed in the last days of 1893 the French investor had 
staked four milliards on the political and economic solvency of his 
new friend. 

Freycinet and Ribot were determined not to rest till they had 
secured a military convention. They consulted the Russian 
Ambassador, who advised them to approach the Tsar during his 
holiday in Denmark. Hansen accordingly journeyed to Frendensborg 
in September and handed an aide memoire to a member of the Tsar’s 
entourage. He brought back the message that the 
Tsar would seriously consider the matter on his m'otm 
return home. The next opportunity of pushing Slowly 
forward the project was on the occasion of Giers’ 
visit to Paris in November. The Russian statesman observed that a 
profound change had occurred in the European situation. There 
was no longer a question of German hegemony, and Caprivi was 
right in saying that the equilibrium was restored. When, however, 
his hosts urged the necessity of a military agreement in time of 
peace, Giers replicKl that he could tran.smit, but not discuss, a propo- 
sal that was for the Tsar alone to determine. It was only with 
■diflSculty, he added, that his master had been brought to approve the 
formula of common counsel. In discussing the visit after the 
departure of the Russian Foreign Minister, Mohrenheim told 
Freycinet that Giers had been won, but that the Tsar, who liked 
time to mature his decisions, must not be hustled. 

Though a military convention was still far off, the Governments 
commenced diplomatic co-operation as if they were already political 
and military allies. It was agreed to inform the Sultan that the 
Franco-Russian entente was not pointed against Turkey, but to add 
that she must only count on their goodwill if she aided them to 
frustrate the manoeuvres of the Triple Alliance. It was further 
agreed to maintain the Capitulations in Egypt and to preserve the 
status quo in the Mediterranean. In a dispatch to the French Ambas- 
sador in Turkey, Ribot reported and expressed his satisfaction with 
the conversations, especially in regard to the East. “I said that we 
could co-operate there at once if w'O could convince the Sultan that 
our entente did not menace him. Giers replied that the Tsar would 
undertake no action against him and that he did not covet Cons- 
tantinople. I suggested the issue of similar instructions to our 
respective Ambassadors to impart this information to the Sultan. 
We must also co-operate in regard to the Holy Places. In Egypt 
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Russia will only give us moral support i but the Sultan will under* 
stand that Russia and France are his only friends in defending Egypt 
against England.” 

A few days later Giers forwarded his instructions to the 
Russian Ambassador at Constantinople. ‘‘The rapprochement has, as 
its immediate result, produced everywhere an appease- 
Diplomatic mcnt and a feeling of security which Europe has 
Co-operation lacked for many years. Our Near East policy is the 
status quo, and the prevention of others from exerting 
influence over the Sultan contrary to our views — such as the recent 
attempt of the Triple Alliance, aided by England, to intimidate him 
by the dispatch of fleets in Turkish waters. Encourage him to believe 
that the equilibrium is now restored, and that France and Russia 
can guarantee him against aggression by the rival group. The 
insinuations as to Russia’s supposed aggressive intentions are false. 
Tell the Sultan not only that we do not menace him, but that, so 
long as he maintains loyal neutrality, we would be ready to defend 
him. Franco is equally free from thoughts of aggression. Her chief 
interest in the East is Egypt, the occupation of which she desires to 
shorten. Russia hopes that the Sultan will not recognize Ferdinand. 
France has had no otEcial dealings with the illegal Government 
which has installed itself at Sofia. The only di lieate point in our 
relations in the East is the Holy Places, Co-operation is impossi- 
ble, since Russia must defend the Orthodox against attacks 
of other Confessions, and France is Protector of the Catholics. The 
agents of both must therefore act as moderators”. A ropy of Giers' 
dispatch was forwarded to Ribot, who enclosed it to Paul Cambon 
at Constantinople. “Tell the Sultan,” he added, “that France is 
friendly ; but if he is feeble or complaisant to the Triple Alliance, 
France and Russia will consult their own interests. France will keep 
a portion of her Mediterranean fleet in the Levant.” 

On December 11 the French Ambassador, the Marquis de 
Montebello, who had replaced Laboulaye, had his first audience with 
the Tsar, who, though friendly, made no reference to the alliance. 
Giers explained that his master appreciated tlie value of a military 
convention, but thought there was no hurry and wished to discuss it 
with a high French (jfficer such as Miribel or Boisdeffre. If this wa.s 
considered likely to attract attention, a Russian officer could be sent 
to Paris. Giers added that only the Tsar and himself were aware of 
what had taken place. Ribot, delighted that the cautious monarch 
had at last expressed a desire for discussion, forwarded a scheme 
drawn up by Generals Miribel and Saussier and revised by Freyoinet. 
Defensive war alone was contemplated. Each should aid the 
other with its whole strength. Simultaneous mobilization should 
follow mobilization by the Triple Alliance. A review 
t^vantlon forces of the five Continental Powers showed 

Discussed that though the Dual Alliance possessed more 
soldiers, the Triple Alliance could concentrate its 
forces more rapidly. Germany was the principal enemy, and 
Austria and Italy would collapse if Germany were beaten. Franofe 
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should therefore direct five-sixths of her forces against Germany 
and one-sixth against Italy. Russia could master Austria with half 
her army, and should direct the other half against Germany. The 
Tsar handed the document to General Wannovski for leisurely study, 
and in due course d( parted for a prolonged sojourn in Denmark. 
The delay alarmed and indeed exaeperattel the statesmen at Paris, 
who feared that a chsnge of Ministry might at any moment imperil 
negotiations which had been kept a profound secret. “The Tsar 
docs not love new faces,” reniarktd Mohrenheim to Freycinet. “If 
you fall he will take a long time to decide.” 

The impatience and irritation of the French Ministers increased 
from month to month. “Eurepe is tranquil,” wrote Ilibot in May, 
1892, “but for how long ? Giers is timid and ill, 
and is afraid of too precise ingagements. You must Impatience 
agree with him and the Mini.stcr of War on a draft of France 
and thi n send it to me for the Ministry to discuss. 

Boisdeffre is ready when needed to discuss technical questions with 
the Russian staff.” “The necessity of a military convention,” ho 
add( din July, “was recognized in August, 1891 ; but to this day 
nothing has been done, partly owing to the illness (f Giers and tho 
absence of the Tsar, though the Russian staff" is as anxious for it as 
ourselves. If war broke out I shemld be blamed for not pressing it.” 
The Ambassador soothingly replied that in the eeent of war Russia 
would co-cipcrate, and that a Russian General was drawing up a 
sthemc for the Tsar based an the Miribel memorandum. 

The T.sar returned from Denmark at the end of July, and 
General Be i'deffre was milted to tie manoeuvres in August. He 
took with him a plan, ro.sting e n the prineiples ef the February note, 
and eli‘-(U‘-sie ns began with the Minister of War and the Chief of the 
Staff. Even ne.w the' greatest tact was needed. ' The Chief of the 
Staff advises me neit to seem in a hurry,” reporte-d the General on 
August 10, “as some peeple are trying to convince the Tsar that his 
hand is being force d. The W<ir Minister does not wish for a military 
com ention. The Russians do not share our wi-h for co-operation 
if Geimany alene attaeks. They also fear a change of Ministe'rs in 
France, which would jeepardize the Treaty, and they are afraid of 
leakage. The Tsar is difficult to see, and very shy, and he docs not 
understand Fieneh we 11. Gieis is desperateh ill in bed, and he 
fears France might he tempted to make war. Germany toc) might 
make war when she learned that a eonventirn was signed.’’ Despite- 
all these difficulties Boisdeffre and Obreutcheff. Chief of the Staff, 
signed a military ce mention en Avgust 17. “I have rend, re-read, 
and studied it, and fully approve it in its ensem We,” observed the 
Tsar next day to the General. Only the President, Ribot and 
Freycinet were to know. If its exi-stence were cejnimunicatcd to 
the public, its provisions would leak cut. “If it becomes public, 
for me the Treaty is annulled." “All the Ministers must know,”" 
replied the General. “And what harm is there feir the world to know 
of the existence of a treaty, if it does not know its clauses, as in th© 
case of the Triple Alliance ?” The Tsar reiterated that the military 
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■-convention must be kept secret. He believed that peace was not 
menaced at that moment, but he needed at least two years to 
■complete his railways and munitions and to recover from famine and 
■oholera. 

The document was taken to Giers in Finland by Obroutcheff, 
who read it aloud to the sick man. The Fort ign Minister expressed 
approval, but remarkeel that he would read it again 
France when hia head was better. The prize seemed within 
A^toations French negotiators incautiously 

proceeded to make tltfec alterations. Tn the sentence, 
■"-Tf a member of the Triplice mobilizes, hk-ance and Russia shall also 
'TOobilize,” it was proposed to insert, “If any member of the Triplice 
makes a general mobilization.” A precautionary mobilization of 
itwo or throe army corps, for instance by Au.stria, would thus not 
■ constitute a casus belli. Secondly, France’s obligation to provide 
1,300,000 men was changed t-j “from 1,200,000 to 1,360,000.” 
"Thirdly, in place of the clause binding both parties to secrecy, the 
French, explaining that the President had no power to make treaties 
without the knowledge of Ministers, suggested as an alternative 
■that the Treaty should only be divulged with the consent of both 
jiarties. These modifications, Boisdeffre beUevtd, would prove 
•Eoceptable and would not delay the signature of tlie convention ; 
but, innocent though they appeared to their author.-^, they provieled a 
•reason or an excuse for further procrastinnlie.n, Gier.s had left for 
Aix in search of health, where Ribot and Freycinet, impatient to 
conclude the neg( tiations, found him in bed, too ill for discussion. 
The draft was left with him, and he promised his visitors to secure 
Tatification cn his return. His illnes.s centinued, and at the end of 
October Ribot aske d the invalid, now at Monte Carb, whether the 
ytroject approved by the Tear in August could not be signed with 
the trifling changes suggested at Parks. Giers replied that he was 
too ill to discuss the matter w'ith the Tsar ; and to the intense 
<liFappointme'nt of the French statesmen the question slumbered 
throughout the winter and spring. The Panama scandal had its 
share in the Tsar’s refusal to hurry. The Freycinet Cabinet fell in 
February, 1892 ; but Freycinet remained at the War Office and Ribot 
Et the Quai d’Orsay for another year. 

In may 1893, the French Ambassador suggested to his Govern- 
ment that France should try to insert her tliree amendments not 
in the draft signed by the Chiefs of iStaff but in an 
A Year’s exchange of letters. This would be the quickest way 

Delay of reaching the goal ; and though it was impossible 

to renew the discussion at the moment, events might 
"bring it up, A moni h later the Ambassador pressed for permission 
to propose his plan on the first favourable opportunity ; but in July 
"he had to confess that the new German army law necessitated 
modification of the figures of 1 892. General Miribel accordingly drew 
up a note in August calling attention to the addition of 70,000 men 
to the German army. “The incidents of Aigues-Mortes and the 
presence of the Prince of Naples at the German manoeuvres at 
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Toulon 
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Metz,” reported the Ambassadcr on September 7, provided an 
occasion for speaking to Giers. to whom 1 gave Miribel’s note for 
the Tsar. We made a mistake last year in seeking to reopen 
negotiations afrer the draft was approved by the Taar. He has 
.acted in the spirit of accord, and only the form remains unsettled. 
We shall settle m this w inter.” After .so many disappointments the 
forecast seemed over-.sanguine, but an event was soon to occur which 
removed the last scruples even of the dilatory autocrat. 

In October, 1893. a Russian squadron visited Toulon, return- 
ing the visit to Cronstadt after an interval of tw'O years. In Paris 
men and women ran beside their carriages to kiss or 
touch the hands of the officers, who were continually 
compelled to appear on their balconies, and some- 
times even rut their gloves in pieces for elistribution 
to the crowd below. Paris, Lyons .and Marseilles publicly ratified 
the work which French statesmen and soldiers had been carrying on 
behind the scenes for several year.s. France knew nothing of the 
military convention or the difficulties whirh had prevented its 
.signature ; but she felt that she had found a poweiful friend, who 
-was already an ally in fact if not in name. Even now , however, the 
stoliel Tsar declined to hurry i and it was not till D( comber 17 that 
he asked to see the French Ambassador, to whom lie expressed his 
surprise and delight at the welcome to his fleet. He w as, neverthe- 
1e‘ss, disturbed by the frequent changes in the Mini.stries for War 
-and Fore-ign Affairs, and raaele no reference to the Treatv. Yet the 
end was very near A letter from Giers, dated Deceinbtr 27, brought 
joyful tidings. “After examining by .supreme order the project of 
August, 1892, and submitting my \iewto the Emperor, I beg to 
inform you that tiie text of this arrangement may he nceforth be 
considered as definitely adopted in its actual form.” On the same 
•day the French Amb.essaelrr wrete that it was also considered 
■binding by France. After interminable delay Russia had at last 
taken the final step on her eiwn initiative. The changes propose d in 
Paris were no longer pressed, and the French wt re by this time 
thankful to secure the coveted convention in its unamended form. 
The document signed by Giers anel the Marquis of Montebello on 
December 31 was revealed by the French Government in 1918, when 
the Tsardom was overthrown and the alliance at an end. 

“France and Russia being animated by an equal desire to 
maintain peace and, having no other aim than to be 
ready for a defensive war, provoked by an attack of 
the forces of the Triple Alliance against one or other Contention 
of them, have agreed on the following : 

1- If France is attacked by Germany, or by Italy supported 
by Germany, Russia will employ all her forces to attack Germany, 
if Russia is attacked by Germany, or by Austria supported by 
Oermany, France will employ all her forces to combat Germany. 

2. In the event of the forces of the Triple Alliance, or of 
any member of it, mobilizing, France and Russia, at the first news 
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and without the need of preliminary accord will immediately and 
simultaneously mobilize the whole of their forces and bring them as 
near as possible to their frontiers. 

3. The forces to be employed against Germany will be, on the 
part of France, 1,300,000 men, on the part cf Russia 7 to 800,000. 
These f('r(‘f,s will engage with all their might, so that Germany has- 
to figltt both on the East and West. 

4. The staffs of the armies will co-operate at all times iu 
preparing and f.eeilitating the execution of the measures abov'e 
eoiiremplateei. Thc'v will communicate in time of peace all the 
information relative to the armies of the Triple Alliance which comes, 
to their knowledge. The ways and means of corresponding in tim*- 
of war will be studied. 

5. France and Russia will not conclude peace siparately. 

6. The present convention will have the same duration as Ihct 
Triple Alliance. 

7. All tlie clauses will be k(pt rigorously secret.” 

Though nobody doubted that an alliance had been con- 
cluded, the momentous secret was not officially revealed to the 
w ( rid fill January, 1895. "France has assoeinted her 

iy.*'® interests with those of another nation,” declared 

ProcTainfed RiboG tbi.s time Prime Minister, "in the interest of 

peace and the European ee^uilibrium. This alliance, 
ratificel by the universal sentiment of the country, constitutes to-day 
our dignity and our strength.” While some tjf his countrymen were 
content with this brief but pregnant announcement, others beggeel 
fe)r further enlightenment. “If ye)u have maeio an alliance, publish 
it,” cried Goblet on June 10, in a debate on sending ships to the 
opening of the Kiel Canal ; "we are stremg enough to know einei to 
tell the truth.” His curiosity was neit to be satisfied, “We have 
allied the interests of France to the intcre.sts cf another naticn,” 
reiterated Ribot. "We have done it for the safeguarding of peace 
and the maintenance cf the equilibrium of Europe, And if there is 
nothing changed in the aspirations of our policy, there is nevertheless 
something changed in Europe since 1891. You, M. Goblet, knew 
the Foreign Office at a difficult time, and you did not possess tlie 
security which wc have found in this alliance.” A week later 
Mohrenheim presented to President Faure the insignia of the Order 
of St. Andrew, and on the same day the French and Russian 
squadrons entered German waters together and passed through the 
Kiel Canal. It might have been difficult for France without allies 
to share in the celebrations, but with a powerful ally at her side 
there was no loss of dignity. 

Though polite and even friendly to France in his public 
utterances, the Kaiser was none the less profoundly disturbed by the 
Franco- Russian alliance. “I perfectly know that you do not dream 
of attacking us,” he wrote to the Tsar on September 26, 1896, “but 
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you cannot be astonished that the Powers get alarmed seeing how 
the presence of your officers and high officials in an otE cal way iik 
France fans the inflammable Frenchman into a white-heated passion*' 
and strengthens the cause of chauvinism and revanche. 

If you are allied for better or worse with the French, 
well then, keep those damned rascals in order and Comments 
make them sit still. ”** A second admonition followed 
a month later, “ft is not the friendship of France and Russia tliat- 
makes me uneasy, but the danger to our principle of monai’chism 
through the lifting up of tlie Republic on a pedestal. The constant 
appearance of Princes, Grand Dukes, etc., at reviews, burials, 
dinners, races, witli the lieatl of the Republic, makes Rtpublicans 
believe they are quite honc.st, excellent -people, with whom Princes- 
ean consort and feel at home. The Republicans are revolutionists 
de natura. The French Republic is from the stjurce of the Great 
Revolution, and proptigate.s its ideas. The blood of Their Majesties 
is still on that country. Has it since then ever been happy or quiet 
again ? Has it not .staggered from blocdslud to blocdshtd and from 
war to war till it B 0 us< d all Europe and Russia in streams of blood ? 
Nicky, take my word, the curse of God has stricken that people for 
ever. We Christian Kings and Emperors have one holy duty 
imposed on us by heaven — to uphold the principle (by the Grace of" 
God) von Gottes Gnaden. We can have good relations with the 
French Republic but never be intimate with her. I always fear that 
in frequent and long visits in France people witluuit feeing it imbibe 
republican ideas.” 

“Willy's” warnings were wasted on “Nicky,” who accepted the 
French alliance made by his father without enthusiasm, but with 
full com ietion.** In 1896 the Tsar and Tsarina visited France — the 
first visit of a crow ned he>ad to (he Third Republic — and received an 
ovation. Finally, when President Faure retunu d the visit in 1897, 
it was the turn of the Tsar authoritatively to proclaim that France 
and Russia were nations amies el al/iees. In the following years 
two additions were made to the edifice. The military 
convention was limited to the duration of the Triple 
Alliance. What, then, it w'as asked, would happen Completed 
if that Alliance were di.ssolved, for instance, by the 
death of Francis Joseph ? Delcasse re-sedved to fill the gap, and on' 
his visit to Russia in 1899 he secured the Tsar’s assent to an agree- 
ment recorded in an exchange of letters beteveen Delcasse and 
Muravieff, dated Julj' 28, 1899. “The Governments, alwaj's bent on 
the maintenance of peace and equilibrium beiween European fc'rces, 
confirm the eliplornatic arrangement formulated in August, 1891. 
They decide that the project of the military convention of 1893 shall 


• The Kaiser’s Letters to the Tsar.” 21-5. 

** “We have rendered Europe a great service,” remarked LobanofT, the- 
new Foreign Minister, to Hohenlohe in Feb. If 95. "in taking on France. Goef. 
knows what these fellows would have been up to if we did not hold them in.” — 
Hohenlohe, “Denkwurdigkeiten” II, 522. 
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remain operative as long as the diplomatic accord. ^ After a further 
interval a naval convention was drawn up in 1912. 

The conclusion of the Dual Alliance was an event of capital 
importance not only for France and Ru.ssia, but for Europe. That 
-a first-class Power should desire an alliance with France was an 
emphatic recognition that she had recovered from her catastrophic 
■ defeat. The glaring differences of political institutions and ideas 
were forgotten in the .satisfaction of procuring a powerful friend, and 
the secrecy of its terms enabled eager patriots to hope that it might 
perhaps contain some assurance with regard to the recovery of the 
Rhine provinces. On the side of Ru.ssia, who had less cause to fret 
about prestige, the alliance was hailed a.s good busine.ss. Her plans 
of Far Eastern expan.sion, among them the Siberian Railway, 
required unlimited capital, which thrifty France was ready and 
indeed eager to supply at a moderate rate. From the stnndpoint of 
European politics the conclusion of the alliance was a sign that the 
reign of Biismarck was over. “The nightmare of coalitions, which 
haunted his later years, w'as beginning to take concrete shape. 

Henceforward Europe was divided into two armed 
The Two camp.s, and entered on the path which led straight to 
Camps the catastrophe of 1914. The Triple Alliance remained 
stronger than its rival, and so long as it could count 
on the sympathy of Great Britain its position w'as unassailable. But 
if Great Britain should ever be compelled to transfer her support 
from the older to the younger group, the diplomatic situation would 
"be transformed, and the balance of power would be tilted against the 
tCentral Empires. 


* These documents are printed in the Yellow Boole ‘‘L’AIliance Franco- 
Slusse.” 
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WILLIAM II 

T he death of the Emperor William I in March, 1888, at the ripe- 
old age of 91 , and of his suffering son, the Emperor Frederick,, 
three months later, involved no immediate change 
in the foreign or domestic policy of Germany ; for Prince 

William II, then in his thirtieth year, wa.s an almost William 

idolatrous worshipper of his grandfather and of the 
Iron Chancellor.* On the other hand, it was an open secret that he- 
had disapproved the liberal opinions of liis parents, anti his father 
regarded his eldest son with critical eyes. When in 1886 Bismarck, 
at the Prince’s wish, obtained the Kaiser’s permission to admit him 
to the secrets of the Foreign Office, the Crown Prince sharply 
expressed his disapproval. “In view of the unripeness and inexpe- 
rience of my eldest son, combined with his tendency to bragging, 
and conceit, I consider it positively dangerous to allow him to come 
in contact with foreign affairs.** As soon as the Prince found 
himself on the steps of the throne he cndeai oured to reassure his 
future subjects, some of whom w-ere alarmed by his enthusiasm 
for soldiers and military affairs.*** “I am well aware of the fact,” 
he declared on the eve of the old Emperor’s death, "(hat by the 
public at large, and particularly in foreign oonntries, I am represent- 
ed as entertaining a wanton and ambitious craving for war. May 
God keep me from suc-h criminal folly ! I repudiate all such impu- 
tations with indignation.” A few weeks later, when he had become 
Crown Prince, he announced his admiration for Bismarck. “The 
Empire is like an army corps that has lost its Commander-in-Chier 
in the field, while the officer who stands next in rank lies severely 
wounded. The standard-bearer, however, is our illustrious Prince, 
our great Chancellor. Let him lead us ; we will follow him.” 

• The Kaiser’s personality may be studied in his ‘‘Letters to the Tsar”' 
(best edition by W. Goetz) ; "The Willy-Nicky Correspondence*’ (edited by H, 
Bernstein), which contains 57 telegrams of the years 1S04-7 ; "The German 
Emperor’s Speeches, translated by Elkind ; and his ‘‘Memoirs.’* For his reign 
see the encyclopaedic work "Deutschland unter Kaiser William JJ,” 3 vols., 
1914, from which Bulow’s “Imperial Germany” is reprinted. For general, 
summaries see Dawson, “The German Empire,” II : Rachfahl, "Kaiser und 
Reich” : and Bornhak "Dutsche Geschichte unter Kaiser Wilhelm II.” Foreign 
policy is described in the four volumes of Hammann (Head of tlm Press Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office), “Der neue Kurs,” "Zur Vorgeschichte des Welt- 
krieges,” "Um den Kaiser,” and "Der missverstandene Bismarck”; Reventlowr 
"Deutschland’s Auswartige Politik. 1888-1914.” and “Politische Vorgeschichte 
des Grossen Krieges” ; and Viet Valentin. "Deutschland’s Aussenpolitik IgW- 
1918.” Schiemann’s “Deutschland und die grosse Politik” contains his weekly 
survey of foreign affairs in the Kreuzzeitung bound up into annual volumes from. 
1901 to 1914. Of the many character studies that of Hammann, "Um den 
Kaiser,” ch. 8, is perhaps the best. Rathenau, “Der Kaiser" ; Lamprecht^ 
"Der Kaiser”, and Czernin, “In the World War,” ch. 3, portray the ruler in 
his later years. 

** Bismarck, "Gedanken und Erinnerungen,” III, 2. 

**♦ “His photograph,” remarked GallilTet wittily, "looks like a declaration 
of war”. 
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On June 15, the day of his father’s death, William II issued 
proclamations to the army and navy. “These are days of sore trial 
and affliction in which God’s decree has placed me at 
T*"' , the head of the army, and it is with deep emotion 
Prodai^'lions ^ address myself to my army. We belong 

to one another.’’ The second proclamation assured 
the navy that he had felt keen interest in its work and welfare 
since his earliest youth. Not till three days later did he issue a 
proclamation “To my people’’; but the Speech from the Throne to 
the Reichstag in the following week reassured those who were 
.alaimcd at hi.s having addressed 'the fighting services before his 
■civilian .subjects. As reg.irds foreign politics I am determined to 
keep peace with everyone, so far as it lies in my power. My love 
for the army will never lead me into the temptation to endanger the 
■benefits which the eountry derives from peace. Germany is in no 
need of fresh milit.ary glory, nor does she require new conquests.’’ 
The alliance witli Austria and Italy, he concluded, would be main- 
tained, and his personal friendship with the T.sar would be carefully 
fostered. Germans observed with delight that the cordial relations 
of the fir.st William with the Chancellor were contirmid by the 
second. At ihc end of the year the Kai.sor wrote to his “dear 
Prince’’ to assure him that the thought of Jii.s standing faithfully by 
his side filled him with joy and comfort, and hoping to God that 
they might long be permitted to co-oj)ernte for the welfare and 
greatness of the Fatherland. 

During the brief reign of the Emperor Frederick the German 
Ambassador in Vienna reported a re inaik of Kalnoky to the effect 
that it might have been better to follow the advice of the General 
Staffs in Berlin and Vienna in the previous autumn and to shatter 
the power of Russia before it became dangerous. The Grown Prince 
read the dispatch, and wrote Ja at the side of this passage. The 
Ghancellor was horrified at the revealing monosyllable, and at once 
wrote a letter of warning and complaint — “since the 
Bismarck’s decision of peace and war will soon be in your 
Warning hands.” The power of Russia, he explained, could 
never be really overthrown. Even Franco had re- 
covered four years after her disaster. Russia, after attack and defeat, 
would be a second France. Moreover, an attack on Russia would 
involve a war on two fronts. The Crown Prince replied that he had 
exaggerated the importance of the annotation. It only meant that 
the political and military opinions diverged, and that the lattei 
were, on their merits, not without justification. The military 
authorities were right in calling attention to the favourable oppor- 
tunity ; but he never dreamed of subordinating the political to the 
military control, and he had always supported the pacific policy of 
the Chancellor. Henceforth he would abstain from writing political 
observations on the dispatches.''' 

• “Die Grosse Poliiik ’’ VI, 301-9 ; and Bismarck, “Gedaoken,” HI, oh. 

la 
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The old Emperor on his death-bed whispered to his grandson 
■that he must always remain friends with Russia, and the fact that 
the round of visits on which William II entered only 
•a month after his accession began with Petrograd visit to 
seemed to show that he had taken the solemn admoni- Russia 
tion to heart. The Chancellor drew up a memorandum 
■for his guidance, pointing out that Germany should not obstruct 
Russia in anything that was not vital to Austria. For instance, she 
should not oppose her designs on the Black Sea, the Straits, or even 
Constantinople. If Austria desired to prevent them .she must find 
.other allies for that particular task. Germany could not fact- a war 
on two fronts for the question who should rule Constantinople. On the 
other hand, the Kaiser should neither offer Russia any concession nor 
ask any favour. "We want nothing and we fear nothing from her, but 
we wish to live in friendship.” In a word, the visit was to be a family 
.affair, and politics should be kept in the background. These suggestions 
were carried out by the Kaiser, who was acoompanied by his brother 
.and Herbert Bismarck. The visit was an unqualified .success, and 
-the German Anlha^sado^ reported that the satisfaction of the Tsar 
increased from hour to hour and that < ven the Tsarina was delighted. 
Yet in the spring of the following year the Tsar toasted the Prince of 
Montenegro as Russia’s only true friemd.’* 

If the new ruler was thus ready to continue the Chancellor’s 
policy in the East, the two men were ( qually in agreement as to the 
necessity of intimate relations with England. At different times 
Bismarck had made more than one approach to Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury, hut he had never presented such a definite request for an 
alliance as that which he instructed Hatzfeldt to convey on January 
11,1889,** ‘‘The peace of Europe can best bo secured by the con- 
clusion of a treaty between Germany and England, pledging them to 
mutual support against a French attack. A secret treaty would 
ensure success in such a war, but its publication would 
prevent it. Neither France nor Russia will break Approaches 
the peace if they know for certain that they v ould to England 
have England against them.” Salisbury asked for 
time for consideration and consultation, and on March 22 he gave his 
answer to Herbert .Bismarck, u'ho had come to London to settle the 
Samoa problem. An alliance would be a blessing for both countries 
and for the peace of Europe. Ho had discussed the proposal with 
Lord Hartington and his colleagues, all of whom shared his opinion, 
hut who regarded it as inopportune, since it would break up the 
Parliamentary majority and overthrow the Ministry. ‘‘Unfortunately 
we are no longer living in the times of Pitt when the aristocracy 
ruled and we could pursue an active policy. Democracy is now the 
ruler and with it party government, which has made every Ministry 
absolutely dependent on the aura popularis." He added that lie was 
very grateful for the suggestion, and he hoped that he would live to 
see the time when he could accept it. ‘‘Meanwhile we leave it on 

* “Die Gross Politik,” VI, 31 1-41. 

** Ibid. IV, 399-439. 
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the table, without saying yes or no. That is unfortunately all I can 
do at present.” 

A day or two after this conversation Herbert Bismarck had a. 
scarcely less interesting interview with Chamberlain. ‘‘His friend- 
liness to Germany has never been so marked as it w'as yesterday,” 
the Chancellor was informed. He went so far as to say Sine 
Germania nulla solus, and argued that both countries must do their 
utmost to remove all points where difficulties might arise. From 
Samoa he passed to South-west Africa, which was not worth a rap 
to Germany, and which she would do well to give up. Of course 
there would have to be corapemation. ‘‘What would you say if we 
gave you Heligoland, which is useless to England and perhaps worth 
having for you, if only for the prestige ? The exchange would be 
popular and be sure of a majority in Parliamt nt. I shall myself 
defend it in the House through thick and thin.” At Chamberlain’s 
suggestion Hat^feldt mentioned the conversation to Salisbury, who 
did not commit himself, and remarked that they could return to the 
subject another time if the Ambassador w ished. The Kaiser was 
delighted, and looked forward to signing the agreement during his 
forthcoming visit to England ; but the Chancellor decided that the 
next step should be left to the British Government, and the determi- 
nation of the fortunes of the island wa.s pastponed for a year. 

The Kaiser's first visit to England took place in August, when 
he arrived at Osborne with a squadron and was appoinh-d honorary 
Admiral of the Fleet. Delighted with the di.stinction, 
appointed his grandmother honorary Colonel of 
Aldershot Dragoon Guards, a deputation of whom was 

summoned from Berlin. ‘‘The liearts of the officers 
and men,” he declared in presenting them to the Queen, ‘‘beat more 
proudly at the thought that they' belong to a regiment which has the 
honour of being called the Queen of England’s Own.” He was 
delighted with the cordiality of his welcome, flattered by the interest 
which his personality excited, and loud in his admiration for the 
fighting services. ‘‘You have seen the greatest fleet that England 
ever assembled,” declared the Prince of Wales in proposing a toast. 
“Every land must be ready for all eventualities, and 1 am convinced 
that the great German army will serve to maintain the peace of the 
world.” “I appreciate very highly the great honour of my appoint- 
ment as an Admiral,” replied the Kaiser. “I greatly rejoice to have 
been present at a review of the navy, which I regard as the most 
magnificent in the world. Germany has an army commensurate with 
her needs, and if Great Britain has a navy corresponding to her 
requirements Europe cannot fail to regard it as a moat important 
factor for the maintenance of peace.” After attending a sham fight 
at Aldershot the Kaiser appointed the Duke of Cambridge honorary 
Colonel of the 28th Infantry Regiment, like Wellington before him. 
“The British troops have filled me with the greatest admiration,” 
he declared. “At Malplaquet and Waterloo Prussian and British 
blood was shed in a common cause.” The visit was thoroughly 
successful, and gave a feeling of confidence to botb coimtries. 
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“Neither England nor Germany thinks of war,’’ wrote the Morning 
Post, “but it becomes daily clearer to both that if a war is forced 
on them they must stand or fall together. No paper alliance is 
required.’’ “He created a very favourable impression,’’ writes Lord 
George Hamilton, at that time First Lord of the Admiralty. “He had 
great receptihility and the power of absorbing himself in whatever ho 
was inspecting. He informed me that he knew Brassey’s Annual 
almost by heart. He spent a whole day at Portsmouth examining 
the various establishments and calking to the officers in charge of 
them.’’* 

The fall of Bismarck in March, 1890, two years after the deatit 
of his old master, was due to personal rather than to political causes. 
“He will be his own Chancellor some day,’’ remarked 
the old statesman in 1886. For the first year the 
condominium worked with little friction ; but in 1889 Chancellor 
there were signs of a bnak, and in October the Ttar 
startled the Chancellor, during a visit to Berlin, by asking if he was 
sure he would remain in office. The V’oung Emperor believed himself 
to possess not only the right but the capacity to rule, while 
Bismarck’s masterful temperament and incomparable achievements 
made, him in his own eyes, and in the eyes of the world, the un- 
crowned King of Germany. “I discovered,’’ writes William U, 
“that my Ministers regarded themsedves as Bismarck’s officials.” 
He had innumtTable enemies, among them Waldersee, Moltke'a 
successor as Chief of the General Staff, who intrigued against him in 
high places. The conflict is described in a spirit of passionate 
resentment b}’ the fallen dictator in the third volume of his Reflec- 
tions, and more calmly in a long letter from the Kaiser to Francis 
Joseph** and in the opening chapter of his Memoirs. Differences of 
opinion in regard to the renewal of the anti-socialist legislation of 
1878, the International Congress on the conditions of labour, and tho 
danger of Russian military measures on tlie frontier melt into in- 
significance compared with the dominating issue of the struggle for 
power. “The real question,’’ observed the Grand Duke of Baden, 
w'ho took the x>art of his nephew, to Hohenlohe, “was whether the 
Bismarck or the Hohenzollern dynasty should reign.’’*** To this 
question there could be only^ one answer. The two men parted with 
bitterness in their hearts, and Bismarck cried aloud 
that he could not lie down like a hibernating bear. Dropping 

Though an official reconciliation was staged in 1894, P{IM 
and visits to Friedrichsruh and Berlin were exchang- 
ed, each continued to speak of the other with contemptuous 
anger.**** The Kaiser assumed the burden of personal rule with a 


* “Parliamentary Reminiscences,” II, 136-7. 

•* Published from the Austrian archives in Oesterreichiseke Rundschau^ 
Feb., 1919, and reprinted in "Deutscher Geschichtskaldender,” Lieferung 54. 

•*» “Denkwurdigkeiten,” II, 466. 

When Bismarck revealed the Secret Treaty of ISf? the Kaiser wrote 
to the Tsar that people would now see that he had acted rightly in dhmisdiiff 
“this unruly man with his mean character.” 
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light heart, despite his youth and inexperipnce ; for he was fortified 
a confidence in himself which nothing could shake. “There is 
tmly one master in this country, and I am he. I shall suffer no 
other beside me.” “I see in the people and the land which have 
descended to me a talent entrusted to me by God, w'^hieh it is my 
duty to inorea.s3. Those who will help me I heartily welcome ; 
those ho oppose me I shall dash to pieces.” In language recalling 
the mystical effusions of Prederiek William IV, he deelared that he 
was responsible for his actions to God and his conscience alone. Yet, 
though he was the ablest of the Hohenzollern.s since Frederick the 
Great, he was unequal to the aiitoeratie role to which he aspired ; 
abd he was fortunate in his choice of the second Chancellor of the 
German Empire. 

Caprivi had attracted the attention of Moltke in early life and 
had distinguished himself in the war of 1870, and it was a high 
compliment to the soldier when he was apjx)inted in 
1883 Chief of the Admiralty in sueoession to Stosch* 
Chancellor After five years’ work with the fl''et he returned to 
his first love and received the command of an army 
corps ; but he was not forgotten, and when William II resolved to 
be his own master his thoughts turned to the man whose talent for 
organization was admired by his grandfather, who had not an enemy 
in the world, and who had held aloof from political controversy. 
His ability was recognized by Bismarck him lelf, who uished to see 
him Chief of the General Staff and believed him fitted for political 
tasks a.s well. “I have often wondered who could be my successor,” 
remarked the Chancellor in 1878 after a long conversation with 
Caprivi on a railway journey ; “to-day I have seen him.” When the 
storm began to threaten in 1890 Bismarck proposed to resign the 
Prussian Premiership, and suggested Caprivi as his suceeasor. The 
General’s summons to the highest post in the Empire was unexpect- 
ed ; but his simple religious faith convinced him that he would 
receive the guidance of which he stood in need, and the Kaiser 
comforted him with the words, “I will assume responsibility for 
affairs.” In his first speech in the Prussian Diet, with disarming 
candour, he confessed his political inexperience ; and he defined his 
task to be that of leading the German people, after the age of great 
men and great deeds, back into the prose of common life."** For 
this period of transition he was well suited, and in the avoidance of 
blunders the four years of his Chancellorship compare favourably 
with the record of his successors. “He is the greatest German after 
Bismarck,” wrote the Kaiser to Francis Joseph, “loyal to me and 
firm as a rock.” 

During the twenty-eight years of Bi.smarck’s dictatorship the 
foreign policy of Prussia and the German Empire was directed by a 

* SeeCaprivi’s “Reden,” 1894, Einleitung ; the Kaiser’s “Memoirs,” 
ch. 2 ; Hammann, “Der neue Kurs” ; Eckardt, “Berlin, Wien, Rom,” and "Aus 
derZeit von Bismarck’s Kampf gegen Caprivi” ; Gothein, “Caprivi" ; and 
• pismarck, “Gedanken,” III, ch. 9. 

** Ins Alltagsdasein zuruckfuhrea- 
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single brain and will ; for though the ruler was consulted on the larger 
issues, the Minister could always, as in 1866 and 1879, carry his 
point by the threat of resignation. From 1890 onwards German 
policy was never again controlled by a single hand, and in the 
years immediately following it represented an unstable compromise 
between the views of the Emperor, the Chancellor, Marschall von 
Bioberstein,* the Foreign Minister, and a mystiry man in the 
Foreign Office. 

Baron von Holstein had commenced his diplomatic career under 
Bismarck at Petrograd, and, after serving in London and Washington 
was installed in the Pru.ssian Foreign Office shortly 
before tlio Franco-German war. He was summoned Baron 
to Versailles during tlie siege of Paris, and remained Holstein 
in the Embassy in Paris, ingratiating hinwelf with the 
•Chaneellor by helping in the overthrow of Arnim. Recalled to 
Berlin m 1876, he worked loyally with Bismarck, for whom he 
professed unbounded admiration ; but the Chancellor w’amed Prince 
William before his acccs.sion to bc»on his cruard.** After his fall 
Bimiarck regarded liini as an enemy, if not a traitor, and loudly 
lamented llijit the \ irtual eonfrol of German policy .should have fallen 
into such liands. ‘"H oUtein, who for ten years was taken seriously 
by nobody, now does everything,” wrote Lothar Btiehcr, echoing the 
opinion of his chief to Buseh in the autumn following the catastro- 
phe.*** It was untrue to snggc.st that he '‘did everything.” ‘‘I was 
far from being the director of German policy,” ho wrote to 
Maximilian Harden after his tnvn fall many years later, adding that 
he had no share in several of the most sensational 
incidents of tlie reign. Though merely a Vortragender a Dangerous 
Rat in the Political Department of the Foreign Office, Influence 
he was nevertheless the most powerful influence in the 
formation of German policy for the lifeeen years following the fall of 
Bismarck. The jmblic kmw nothing of him, .and he scarcely ever met 
the K.aisor ; but Jiis mysterious activitie.s filled thoughtful observers 
with apprehension. “He was the gmat unknow'ii,” writes his 
colleague Otto Hairunann, the Director of tlie Press Department of 
the Foreign Office. “There w as something abnormal and unhealthy 
in his nature, though he was intensely patriotic. He possessed many 
subterranean connexions, and worked a great deal in secret. He 
loved to supply diplomatists who enjoyed his spinial confidence with 
sijggestions by private telegrams. He pulled the unseen wires to 
which the figiire.s danced,” A similar portrait is drawn by Baron 
von Ecknrd.stein, who was in close official and personal relations 
•with him foi ten year.s.**** “He was called Veminence grise and the 
Reichsjesuit. Ho was one of the most mysterious personages who 
ever worked behind the scenes of German policy. He often withheld 

* For Marschall sec Bettclbeim, “Biographisehes Jahrbuch,” XVII. 

**The Kaiser’s “Memoirs.” ch. 1. 

***Busch. “Bismarck,” 111, 34J. 

••♦♦“Efinnerungen,” I, 13. The most vivid portrait is drawn by Harden, 
-Kopfe," 1, 91-145. 
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reports from his official superiors. He belonged to the category of 
people who cannot see things under their nose. The more natural 
and obvious the thing appeared the greater was his suspicion. Ho 
would break off negotiations directly the other party was ready to 
adopt his wishes. He only desired a thing so long as the others did 
not.” The influence of this mysterious personage, who was to re&sw 
the Foreign Office w'hen Bulow became Chancellor, was fully 
recognized in the Chancelleries of Europe. In later years King 
Edward referred to him indignantly as ‘‘that infernal mischief- 
makor,’’ and the Kaiser denounces him in his Memoirs. 

The first fruits of what William 11 described as ‘‘tlie new 
course” were seen within a few days in the momentous (ieei.sion not 
to renew the secret reinsurance tnaty with Russia. 
Towards the end of 1889 Alexander III in'^lructed 
Russia Giers to consider whether the secret treaty of 1887 
should be renewed, and on the advice of his Minister 
he decided to renew it.* Bismarck was naturally of the same- 
opinion, all the more since the death of ids old master had introduc- 
ed elements both of personal and political insecurity into the higher 
councils of the German Empire. ‘‘I should like to continue the- 
agreement of 1887,” he observed to Schuvaloff, “and there is no needi 
to limit its duration.” The Tsar wrote on his Ambassailor’s report : 
“I think Bismarck sees in our entente a sort of guarantie that no 
written agreement between France and Russia exists.” Shortly 
after this conversation Bismarck fell ; but the Kai.ser at once invited 
Schuvaloff to continue the negotiations, since there was no change in 
German policy. The discussions were to be transferred to Petrograd ; 
but a few days later instructions were sent to the Germani 
Ambassador to refuse renewal. There was no cliange in theiir 
relations, explained Caprivi ; but German policy mu.st bo transj arent, 
and did not admit of a secret agreement. 

The Tsar was surprised but not annoyed. “In my secret hear# 
I am well content that Germany has been the first to refus* 
renewal,” he wrote on Giers’ report, “and I do not particularly 
regret the ending of the Entente.” His slow mind was already 
beginning to move in the direction of a French alliance ; but hi» 
Foreign Minister expressed hs surprise to the German Ambassadoi' 
that Caprivi’s objections had prevailed over the Kaiser’s assurances. 
He proposed an exchange of notes, expressing the cordiality of 
relations ; but the Tsar, supported by Schuvaloff, thought it best to 
accept the situation, and declared that it would be undignified to- 
inquire why Germany had refused to renew the pact. When tho 
Kaiser and Caprivi visited Russia for the manoeuvres in August, 
Giers explained that Russia could never accept Feidinand as ruler 
of Bulgaria, and that the closing of the Straits remained a binding- 
obligation. The Chancellor replied that Germany agreed, and Giers 
asked for a written confirmation of his report of their conversation ; 
but Caprivi, while reiterating the peaceful and friendly intentions 

* See Goriainoff, ‘‘The End of the Alliance ef. the Three Emperors,’*' 
American Historical Review, Jan., 1918. 
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of Gfermany, declined to put pen to paper. The personal relations 
of the two rulers were amicable ; but Germany under her second 
Chancellor had entered on “the new course,” and Russia was quickly 
to follow her example. 

The non-renew'al of the Treaty has been the subject of eager 
discussion ever since Bismarck revealed the story in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten on October 24, 1896, and angrily' com- 
plained that the telegraph wire to Petrograd had 
been cut.* Hohenlohe, the Chancellor, gravely Mischief 
condemned the breach of State secrets, and added 
that the decision of 1890 was wise and had not damaged relations 
with Russia. Marschall von Bieberstein explained that Germany 
might have been .simultaneously faced with a demand for military 
■support from Austria and for benevolent neutrality from Russia, 
and would have had to decide who was the aggressor. To these and 
■other critics Bismarck replied that he was in no way ashamed of his 
Treaty, which the Triplice #« bloc could have equally well made and 
which had only been kept .secret by the wish of the Tsar, and that 
by preventing Russia joining in a French attack the pact was 
advantageous to Austria by contributing to avoid a conflict which 
would involve for her a casus belli. Schuvaloff believed that Caprivi’s 
veto was in part due to the cordial relations of the young Kaiser to 
Russophobe England. Caprivi himself, of whom Schuvaloff declared 
that he acted “too honourably,” defended his action on the ground 
that the rloublc obligation was “too complicated,” and that if the 
secret became known it would wreck the Austrian alliance. The 
real author of the decision, however, was not Caprivi, but Holstein, 
who was convinced that France and Russia would never combine 
owing to the difference in their political institutions and ideas. The 
Kaiser argues in his Memoir.s that the alliance had lost most of its 
value, since the Kussian.s had ceased to wi.sh for it. Whatever the 
motives and the wisdom of the decision, it constituted a complete 
break with the traditional policy of Germany. Whether, as Bismarck 
maintained, the renewal of the pact would have prevented the 
Fratioo-Russian rapprochement, which was already in pmogress, from 
blos.soining into an alliance is uncertain ; but its lapse rendered that 
revolution inevitable. 

Shortly after the termination of the Russo-German Treaty of 
1887 a seoorKl step of importance was taken wliich was also, though 
in less degree, distasteful to the fallen Chancellor. 

T}»e Kaiser had been profoundly impressed by 
Chamberlain’s suggestion in 1889 to hand over 
Heligoland at a price ; for the cutting of the Kiel 
Canal, which began in 1887, increased its strategic significance. The 
eimple transaction outlined by Chamberlain grew into a complex 
settlement invoh ing large portions of the Dark Continent. On J une 
17, 1890, a treaty was signed by which Germany recognized a British 
Protectorate over Witu and the , Somali coast, transferred Uganda, 


Heligoland 

and 

Zanzibar 


* Broad hints had already been given by him. 
Bismarck,” 1 , 99-116 ; JI, 4-6 and 370-90. 
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which had been forced by Peters to place itself under German pro^ 
tection, to the British sphere of influence, agreed to a British 
Protectorate over Zanzibar, excepting the coastal strip which had 
been leased to the German East African Society, and recognized the 
basin of the Upper Nile to the borders of Egypt as within the British 
sphere. Great Britain, in return, promised to urge the Sultan to 
TOli the coastal strip to Germany, who ua.s also empowered to extend 
inland to the Great Lakes. On the other side of the continent 
Germany obtained the narrow corridor to the Zatribpsi, hcnceforwardi 
known as the Caprivizipfel. And last, but not least , she obtained 
Heligoland.* 

Each of the partners could maintain that he had rendered a 
servioe to his country and secured solid advantages at the cost of 
trivial sacrifices. Heligoland, argued Salisbury, was of no strategic 
value and did not even jmssess a garrison. If we 
Salisbari’s were at war w-ith Gennany, it would be .seized before 
Explanation our fleet could arrive. If we were at war with other 
Powers, we should have to send a fleet for it.i defence, 
and thus divide our forces. Its value to us was purely sentimental. 
“We have made an agreement which removes all danger of conflict 
and strengthens the good relations of nations who, by their 
sympathies, interests and origin, will always be good friends.’’ In 
return we had founded an East African empire, of which Zanzibar 
was the key. The Prime Minister’ s view of his bargain was iifatly 
expressed in Stanley’s verdict that we had exchanged a trouser 
button for a suit of clothes. A few v^oiccs were rai;^cd in protest ; 
but in 1890 no one dreamed of war with Germany, and tlie Two 
Power standard, proclaimed in the Naval Defence Act of 1889, 
envisaged France and Russia. If the Cabinet failed to forecast the 
effect of the cession on Gorman naval ambitions, public opinion 
could hardly be blamed for missing the significance of an historic 
event.** 


While the Treaty found few critics in the country which had 
unwittingly made the larger sacrifice, Caprivi had to meet vigorous 
attacks in the Press and the Reichstag. In his first speech in the 
Reichstag*** he had confessed that he was “no colonial enthusiast, 
and, indeed, he looked at possessions overseas with the same cool and 
critical gaze as Bi.smarck. He made a spirited defence, nevertheless, 
when the colonial party complained that he had 
Ceflonjaf needlessly sacrificed the prospects of a great Central 
Policy African empire. Germany, he pointed out, could 
not surrender Zanzibar, for she had never owned it. 
To the argument that it might ultimately have been secured he 
replied that the British position in the island was stronger than the 


* See Hagen, “Geschichte und Bedeutung des Helgolandsverirages” ; 
Rcventlow, “Auswartige Politik,” 39-52 ; and the Kaiser’s “Memoirs,’* ch. 2. 

»*Lord George Hamilton still thinks the decision wise on the ground that 
we should not have fortified it sufficiently to defend ilself, and that it would 
have divided our fleet in 1914.— “Reminiscences.” H. 140-2. 

♦"“Reden,” 93-1 14. Feb. 5, 1891. 
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German, Witu, again, was no sacrifice, for it was worthless. On 
other hand, it was a substantial achievement to free German posses- 
sions from the sovereignty of the Sultan of Zanzibar, for as long as 
his flag flew over the territories the natives would not believe that 
Germany was their ruler. Bismarck himself had said that Salisbury 
was more valuable than Witu and England more important for 
Germany than Zanzibar or East Africa. The colonial enthusiasts, 
were bluntly told that they niiist cut their coat according to their 
cloth. “We must a'^k ourselves how much colonizing strength we 
po.<-sc.ss, how far the available money and human resources will go. 
Germany has too many irons in the fire. It i.s no use having her 
hands full of things of which she cannot make use. The worst 
thing that could happen to us would be to give us the whole of 
Africa, for we have got quite enough as it is.’’ A friendly England, 
the barter of worthlCfS territory for a long atrip of the coast in full 
sovereignty, the acquisition of Heligoland, which England might 
have given to France in a similar colonial deal — here was a balance- 
sheet which ho « as not ashamed to recommend to his countrymen. 

The Kaifcr felt even more satisfaction than Ids Chancellor and 
dwelt with special pleasure on the acquisition of Heligoland. 
“Without a battle, without the .shedding of a tear,” he declared on 
visiting his new jKissession, “this beautiful island has passed into 
my posse-sion. Wo have acquired it by a treaty freely concluded 
with a country to which we are relatid by blood. I drink to the 
illustriou.s lady to whom wo arc indebted for the transfer.” 
Bismarck declared that he would not have signed 
the Treaty, arguing that if Gerniany had waited till Bismarck’s 
England needed her support against Franco or Criticisms 
Russia, snialli r sacriflet 8 would have been n(els^ary. 

Heligoland, he added, would be difficult and expensive to fortify ; 
but he was not opposed in principle, and still less was he surprised. 
“I expected it,” he oh^erv^d to Hofmann, the obsequious editor of 
the Hamburger Nachrichtert, w hich conveyed the reflections of the 
oracle of Friedriehsruh to a li.stcning worhl. “The Kaiser was 
alway.s hot whin Heligoland was mentioned. He always agreed 
grudgingly to po.stponement.’* The impatience was unintelligible 
to Bismarck, who believed Germany to be .saf, r without battleships, 
which w ould endanger the friendship of Great Britain. If an English 
army landed in Germany, he used to observe, it could be ' arrested.” 
Willia’tn If, on the other hand, not only po.«sessed since boyhoed a 
.love of the sea and an inexhaustible interest in the technical side of 
navies, but considered that a formidable fleet was essential to the 
power and prestige of the Empire ; and he recognized that such a 

♦See Busch, 111,353 ; Bismarck’s "Gedanken und Erinnerungen,” IIK 
ch. 11 ; and Hofmann, “Furst Biimarck,” I, 60-7. 315-9. Hatzfeldt, (he Geiman 
Ambassador in London records Eckardstein was held responsible by the colonial 
enthusiasts for the Treaty which he negotiated and signed ; but Salisbury’s 
deniands in Africa rose when Sir E. Malet reported the Kaiser’s eagerness for 
Heligoland. — "Erinnerungen,” I, 309-10. Eckardslein s memoirs have been 
admirably translated and abridged by George Young under tl e title of “Ten 
Years at the Court of St. James’s.” 
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fleet CO jld hardly b'j built while Heligoland belonged to a foreign 
Power, Nor could he be blamed for refusing to be satisfied with 
the fleet which he found on his accession, which was inferior in 
tonnage not only to Great Britain and France but to Bussia and 
Italy, and was qualitatively in even worse plight. One of the new 
ruler’s first acts was to replace Caprivi, who had no thought beyond 
coast defence, by an Admiral, Count Monts, who proceeded, by his 
master’s orders, to draw up a plan for four large armoured vessels 
for the high seas. 


The 

Anglophil 

Kaiser 


During the first seven years of the reign of William II the 
xelatious of Potsdam and Wind.sor were not only friendly but 
intimate — indeed, to Bismarck’s critical eye, rather 
too intimate. “Instead of fostering the conviction 
that in case of need we could do without England 
and Austria, we followed a policy of expensive 
pourboires which made us seem in need of help, whereas both of 
them require our help more than we require theirs.”* In March, 
1890, on a visit of the Prince of Wales to Berlin, the Kaiser, wearing 
the uniform of an English Admiral, returned to his favourite theme 
of the brotherhood of arms at Waterloo, and expressed the hope that 
fchs German army and the English fleet would keep the peace of the 
world. “Ein politisoh Lied, ein garstig Lied,” mutteretl old Moltke 
to Hohenloha as he listened ; but the Imperial orator did not trouble 
himself about the feelings of France so long a.s lie could give vent 
to his admiration for his mother’s land. In 1891 the visit to his 
relatives assumed a more formal character ; for an invitation from 
the City transformed the member of the Royal I’amily into the 
guest of the nation. After three years of probation the British 
people had learned to like the Kaiser, though Kali.sbury felt no 
confidence in hem;** and he in return never wearied of professing 
his goodwill for England. “I have always felt at liome in this 
lovely country,” he declared at the Mansion House, “being the 
grandson of a Queen whose name will ever be remembered as a 
noble character and a lady great in the wisdom of her counsels. 
Moreover, the same blood runs in English and German veins. I 
shall always, so far as it is in my power, maintain the historic 
friendship between our nations. My aim is above all the main- 
tenance of peace. Only in peace can we bestow our earnest 
thoughts on the great problems the solution of which I consider the 
most prominent duty of our time.” 


Firmly aaichored in the Triple Alliance and in the friendship 
of Great Britain, William II and his Chancellor declined to take too 
tragically the visit of the French fleet to Cronstadt, which followed 
the Kaiser’s visit to England. “How can we prevent two people 
shaking hasids ?” asked Caprivi. “We could not prevent Cronstadt, 
and we did not wish to do so. That war is an inch nearer I do not 
believe. I cannot prophesy. War may come — and a war on two 
fronts. But no Government can wish nowadays to provoke a war ; 

’Bismarck, "Gedanken.” HI. 133. 

•‘Lord G. Hamilton, “Reminiscences.” II, ch. 15. 
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And I am absolutely convinced of the peaceful intentions of the 
"Tsar.” But though there was no cause for apprehension, the 
conclusion of a Franco- Russian alliance — for such was the inter- 
pretation universally placed upon the demonstra- 
tions — suggested increased precautions against Oerman 
attack. In his first summer of office Gaprivi had increased 
added 18,000 men to the peace strength, and on 
-November, 23, 1892, he introduced a proposal for a further 70,000 
bringing the army to 479,000, exclusive of 77,000 non-commissioned 
•officers. At the same time, compulsory service w'as reduced from 
three to two years. Tue Bill was recommended in a tw’o-hour 
speech, which di.stantly recalled Bismarck’s celebrated orations of 
1887 and 1888, not only in its broad sweej) but in its principles and 
conclusions. 

“I cannot say that war is in sight,” began the Chancellor. 
^‘The German Government lives in normal and friendly relations 
with all other Governments. Not one of them has made it difficult 
for me to maintain the honour and dignity of Germany and we, for 
our part, have wanted nothing which could make difficulties for 
the rest. You have been told that the German nation is saturated, 
and we have no aim but to maintain the Treaty of Frankfurt. 
The Kaiser truly declared that Heligoland was the last piece 
of Gorman soil that we coveted We have got it, and we covet 
nothing more, IVe want no more French soil or Fren'’h subjects. 
Nor is there any real antagonism between ourselves and Russia; and 
Rmsia, I believe, wants notliing from us. The Tsar is one of the 
strongest factors of peace, and I know that ho appreciates my pacific 
and loyal polic}'. There I-n, on the other hand, a prejudice against us 
in wide Russian circles of the nature of an elemental force. Wo hope 
that it may diminish, but as yet there is no sign. Russian armaments 
are steadily inc rca.sing, and even the Tsar may find himself in a 
position where he has no choice but to fight. I am blamed for cut- 
ting the wire to J’etrograd. I deny it. We have taken every care 
to pre, serve it; but we do not w i.sh it to take the current out of the 
wires which connect u.s with Austria and Italy. No 
doubt Russia and France have drawn together. It Caprivi 
began before my time. There may be an alliance. A Cronstadt 
French paper asked the other day, ‘Flirt or alliance?’ 

If France does not know, wc cannot. But if two friends are playing 
with tiro, syiarks may fly over to us, and we. must keep our fire-engines 
ready. We shall attack neither; hut we must be ready to meet 
attack. A war on two fronts is possible. W'e have confidence in the 
Triple Alliance — one of the greatest of Bi.smarck’s achievements; but 
its troops are inferior in number.s to tho,s? of Russia and France. In 
the event of war Germany will have to take the chief burden on her 
shoulders.’”'' The speech, though in no s^nse alarmist or provocative, 
was serious in tone; but after long debates lasting through the winter 
the Array Bill was rejected by the combined votes of the Catholics, 
the Radicals and the Socialists. The precedent of 1887 was followed, 

■•Reden.” C/. Hammann, “Der Neue Kurs,” ch. 3. 
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with the same result. A dissolution wa.s rewarded by a majority for 
the Bill of 201 to 185; and the largest increase of the army since the 
foundation of the Empire was carried through without further 
opposition. Even now, however, the army was no larger than that 
of France and far smallet than that of Eus.sia. The expense was 
met by the reforms ofMiquel, the Minister of Finance. 

Meanwhile the friendship with Great Britain was kept in good 
repair. The Kaiser crossed to Cowes every .summer for the regatta, 
and members of the Royal Family could count on a warm welcome 
in Berlin. When the Duk6 of Edinburgh vi.sited hi.s nephew in 
1893, the Kaiser raised one of his usual paeans to 
the British fleet. “For the Geriuam navy it is not 
onl\' a model of technical perfection, but its heroes. 
Nelson and the rest, have o\cr been and will ever be 
the guiding stars of German naval officers and crews. Should it 
ever happen that the two navies have to fight side by side against 
a common foe, the famous signal, England expects every man to do 
his duty,’ will find an echo in the patriotic heart of the German 
navy.’’ Caprivi was heart and soul with his Impierial master in his 
Anglophil sentiments, though his professions of devotion were less 
exuberant; and Hatzfeldt, whom Bismarck dc.scribed as the best 
diplomatic horse in bis stable, proved a .skilful agent of a policy 
which he thoroughly approved. “1 fully agree,’’ wrote the 
Chancellor to the Ambassador soon after tlie passage of the Army 
Bill, “that the aim of our policy is gradually to win England for an 
official adhesion to the Triple Alliance. In any case everything 
must he avoided which could provoke a rujJture of the friendly 
relationship now ha])pily ])revailing. A real and lasting estrange- 
ment would jeopardize the Triple Alliance through its effect on 
Italy, and indeed might force u.s to fall hack on Russia.’’ In the 
later months of the year agreement-s relating to the delimitation of 
the Kilimanjaro district and the hinterland of the Caineroons w ere 
amicably concluded, and during the winter the boundaries of 
Togoland were similarly fixed. 


The sky began to darken in 1894, and Anglo-German relations 
W’ere never to regain the confidence and intimacy of the opening 
years of the reign of William II. The partition of Africa, which had! 
caused sharp friction in 1884-5 but had subsequently iiroceeded with 
unbroken harmony, now began again to ruffle the temper of the 
Chancelleries. The settlement of the western frontier of the Gamere.-ons 
in 1893 left the eastern frontier to he delimited with France. A 
Franco-German treaty in March, 1894, enabled French territories 
on the Niger and the Congo to join, advanced France to the Shari 
river, and made Lake Chad the eastern frontier of the Gameroons. 
France was delighted with her bargain, but Great Britain was 
annoyed, since territory left to Germany' by the Anglo-German 
Treaty in order that France should not have it had been assigned to 
that Power. 


It was soon to be Germany’s turn to complain; for a treaty 
concluded on May 12, 1894, between Great Britain and the Congo 
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Free State leased the Bahr-el-Ghazel district on the upper Nile, 
which we regarded as a British sphere of influence, to King 
Leopold for life, with remainder to ourselves — an 
arrangement which at once secured Leopold’s recog- ^and* 
nition of our claim and regularized the Belgian 
occupation of certain districts. In return he leased to 
Great Britain a strip of territory west of Tanganyika 25 kilometres 
wide for the proposed Cape to Cairo telegraph and railway. The 
Bahr-el-Ghazel territory, thus handed over to the Congo State, 
w'as not ours to giv-e; but a worse oifence was that the lease of the 
Tanganyika strij) was inconsistent with the Congo-German Treaty 
of 1884. France protested against the former part of tlie pact, and 
Germany against the latter, which in consequence was annulled; 
and though Germany had legal right on her side, the incident left 
an unpleasant memory. The friendship of Windsor and Potsdam, 
however, was too firmly established to be broken bj the first 
colonial friction; and in June tlic Kaiser was appointed Colonel of 
the First Regime nt of Dragoon Guards. “This makes me a member 
of the staff of English officers, ’ he declared in grateful tones to a 
deputation of the Regiment at Berlin. 

The opening of the Kiel Canal in June, 1895, represents 
perhaps the liajjpiest moment in the reign of Whlliam II. All the 
Powers were invited to send a squadron to share in tlie fe.stnities, 
and, to the liorror of prophets of the Revanche, France, at the wish 
of her ally, accepted tlio invitation like the rest.* The Kaiser’s 
speeches were tactful as well as eloquent, emphasizing the value of 
the canal for commerce and recognizing to the full the need of the 
world for peace. “Seas do not separate.’’ he 
declared at Hamburg before the ceremonies began; 

“they unite. All the peoples arc eagerly watching Opened 
our proceedings. They have an interrse wisli for 
peace, for only in peace can commerce develop.’’ Three davs later, 
on June 21 , after laying the last stone in the canal, he welcomed 
his niimerou.s guests. “It is not onlv’ for our own national intere'-ts 
that we have worked. We open tlie gates of the canal to the 
peaceful intercourse of the nations. I welcome the participation of 
the Row ors whose representatives we see amongst us and whose 
magnificent ships we have admired, with all the greater satisfaction 
because I think I am right in inferring from it the complete appre- 
ciation of our endeavours, the very object of w hi ch is to maintain 
peace.’’ A German battle-fleet was not yet in being, and there was 
no reason to suspect the sincerity of the Imperial ho,st’s devotion to 
peace. “The speech finds a joyful echo in niv heart,’’ commented 
the Tsar; and Franco-German relations under Hanotaux were as 
friendly as they had been ten years earlier under .lules Ferry. The 
host had a friendly welcome for all his guests; but his warmest, 
words w ere reserved for Great Britain. “Ever since our fleet was 


*See Bourgeois et Pages, 253-5. for the conditions on which Hanotaux 
accepted the invitation. Maurras’ ‘ Kiel et Tanger’’ reflects the repugnance of 
the Nationalists. 
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•established,” he declared in a speech on a British battleship, “we 
have tried to form our ideas in accordance with yours and in every 
W’ay to learn from you . The history of the British navy is as 
familiar to our officers and seamen as to yourselves. I am not only 
.an Admiral of the Fleet but a grandson of the mighty Queen. I 
hope you will express our heartfelt thanks to Her Majesty for her 
graciousness in sending you here.” 

The Kiel festivities were quickly followed by the end of the 
Anglo-German honeymoon. In the autumn of 1894 Caprivi had 
been thrown by hi.s master to the Agrarian wolves, 
Hohenlojie who accused him of sacrificing the country to the 
Caprivi towns in the commercial treaty concluded in 1894 
with Russia, which reduced the duties on food, 
Inaugurated a decade of freer exchange, and ea.scd relations with 
Jlussia, whose paper Caprivi now allowed the Reiohsbank once again 
to hold. His place was filled by Hohenloho, who had wi.shed to 
succeed Bismarck in 1890 ; but he was now seventy-five, and though 
his distinguished career as Bavarian Premier, Ambassador to France, 
and Governor of Alsace-Lorraine had given bun a wider political 
experience than that of anv Gorman states.man e.xoept Bismarck, 
rthe liberal-minded South Gorman Catholic was never acclimatized 
Jimong the Prussian Junkers.* He proved a dignified figure-head; 
but he cared little for power, and his iutluonoe wa.s smaller than 
that of any' of hia predecessors or successor.s. Like Cajirivi, he 
.accepted the Bis'marokian doctrine that Germany was satisfied and 
•that Weltpolitik was not worth the risks that it involved; but his 
■opinions were of little practical importance. At no period of his 
reign was the Kaiser so much his own Foreign Minister as during 
the three years that elapsed between the fall of Caprivi and the 
.installation of Bulow in the Wilhelmstrasse; and it was precisely in 
this period that German policy a.ssumed a new and dangerous orien- 
tation. The wholesale breacli with Bismarckian tradition and the 
adoption of a “forward” policy took place not on the fall of the great 
•Chancellor but on the fall of his successor. 

A month after the Kiel fe.stivities tlie Kaiser paid his annual visit 
to Cowes; but on the present occasion there were such discords, both 
personal and political, in the Anglo-German melody that four years 
were to claji.se before he again crossed the North Sea. His visits had 
at first given equal pleasure to hosts and guc.st.s; but his irritating 
■familiarities and overbearing ways grated on the nerves of his uncle. 
“The regatta used to be a pleasant recreation for mo,” complained 
the Prince to Eckardstcin, who was not merely a 
KaiseV Secretary of the German Embassy but a persona 
Manners grata at Court; “but now, since the Kaiser takes 
command, it is a bother. He is the boss at Cowes. 
Perhaps I shall not come next year.’’ The guest spoke with equal 
nnrestraint of the uncle, and referred to him at a dinner on board 
the Hohenzollern as “an old peacock.” The Grand Duke of 
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•See Hohenlohe’s ‘‘Memoirs” and the Kaiser's Memoirs,” ch. 3. 
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Mecklenburg, who was present, confided to Eckardstein his astonish- 
ment at such language and indeed at the Kaiser’s conduct as a. 
whole.* 

Of greater importance were the political differences which had 
arisen or increased since the previous year. Nations remain friends 
only BO long as neither attempts to thwart the cherished aspirations 
of the other, and German activities in South-East Africa had 
provoked the same annoyance and mistrust which the clumsy 
diplomacy of Granville and Derby had produced in Germany ten 
years earlier. For the first time a section of the British Press 
displayed a coolness bordering on hostility to the Queen’s guest. 
The Standard’s suggestion that the Kaiser must be more accommoda- 
ting, and that he should seek wisdom from his grandmother and 
prove himself worthy of his descent, was naturally resented by the 
object of its criticism, and was followed by a Press duel between the 
two countricij. At this moment, moreover, a new source of discord 
had been discovered. On resuming office in July Salisbury inherited 
the Armenian problem, on which British and German v itw's were in 
fundamental disagreement. He had never been pro-Turk, and after 
the failure of the Constant inojile Conference in 1876 he had proposed 
to the Cabinet to abandon our traditional policy tow ards Turkey 
and to work for partition.** The plan was dismissed by Disraeli as 
“immoral” and rejected by the Cabinet; but Salisbury’s experiences 
of Turkish obstinacy' and procrastinatii n after the Congress of Berlin 
convinced him that Turkey would never r< form. The Aimenian 
massacres of 1894 confirm! d his convicticn, and led him to consider 
not only the temporary' alleviation of Christian sufferings, but more 
radical methods of dealing with the Turk. 

When Salisbury returnid to power in 1895 Gc rmany appealed-for 
support for her Italian ally' in view of her difficulties with Abyssinia. 
The Prime Minister replied that to grant Italy the 
desired facilities in the Red Sea would excite French 
jealousy; but he was prepared to recognize her Difficulties 
claims to the reversion of Albania and Tripoli. 

Hatzfeldt replied that the proposal would not assist Italy in her 
hour of need, and involved a partition of the Ottoman Empire, to 
which Germany was opposed. Moreover, Italian occupation of 
Albania would sharpen Austro-Italian rivalry in the Adriatic, and 
the reopening of the Balkan question would endanger Russo-German 
friendship. Salisbury rejoined that in his opinion the time had 
come for the Powers to agree as to their claims in the event of the 
disruption of Turkey', and asked for a statement of German desires. 
Germany replied that she attached the greatest importance to the 
integrity of Turkey, and forbade the Ambassador ever to discuss 
disruption.*** 

•"Erinnerungen,” I, 203-14. 

*• "Life of Salisbury,” II, 134. 

•••As no British version of these negotiations has appeared, we have to 
rely on German sources. See Hammann, "Der missverstandene Bismarck,” 
43-6 ; and Eckardstein, I, 205-14 ; cf. Sir Valentine Chirol’s article in the Times, 
Sept. 11, 1920. 
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At the end of July Salisbury asked Eckardstein to find out 
when the Kaiser would arrive at Cowes, as he wished to discuss the 
Eastern Question with him; and the interview was fixed for Augiist 
■8 on board the Hohenzollern. The Kaiser was informed of the latest 
details of the discussions in London, and was warned 

Cwes that the Prime Minister would probably make 
Interview proposals relating to the Eastern Question. As the 
differences between the two Uovernments had already 
been clearly disclosed, the Kaiser had no cause to welcome the 
interview, and his mood was further ruffled by an unfortunate 
accident which resulted in his visitor reaching the rendezvous an 
hour late. If the Kaiser’s record of tlie conversation may be 
believed, Salisbury explained once more that he could not help 
Italy in the Rod Sea, but would support her expansion in Albania 
and Tripoli. The Kaiser replied that Franco would forcibly resist 
Italian expansion in North Africa; that Italy could not be promised 
Albania if Austria was to remain a member of the Triple Alliance;' 
and that he wa.s altogether opposed to the dismemberment of 
Turkey. At this point iSalisbury restated his thesis that the 
Armenian massacres proved the imim.ssihiiity of preserving the 
Ottoman Empire, which was thoroughly rotten. The Kaiser 
minimized the atrocities and argued that Turkey was capable of 
improvement. Tlie disagreement wa.s complete, and the Kaiser 
records that, as he did not wish to part from the Prime Minister in 
an unfriendly spirit, he proposed that the conver.sation should be 
continued on the following day. iSali.sbury, however, cither because 
he had not understood the invitation or for some other reason, 
returned to London without seeing him again.* 

The conversation left the worst piossiblo impression on both 
sides. .Several years later Biilovv .spoke of the disastrous effect on 
the Kaiser of iSalisbiiry’s proposals, w'hich had never cca.sed to 
rankle, and the memory of which became incrca-singly painful as his 
intimacy with Abdul Hamid developed. iSali.sbury, for his part, 
complained to Eckardstein that his master seemed to forgot that he 
w'as not a Mini.stcr of the King of Prus.sia but Prime Minister of 
England. A final touch of displeasure was added to the visit 
by a flamboyant speech on the anniversary of the battle of Worth, 
delivered on board the crui.ser of that name, and tlie Standard 
bluntly expressed the general sentiment that such utterances should 
be reserved for Gorman soil. For the first time the guest and his 
hosts parted from one another with mistrust and ill-feeling. 

The immediate cause of the estrangement was the difference 
between the British and German attitude towards Turke^i-; but it 

• A summary of the Kaiser’s record of this conversation, which Sir 
Valentine Chirol was later allowed to read in Berlin, was communicated in 1901 
to Salisbury, who remarked that it showed the expediency of having a witness 
to conversations with the Kaiser if he made it his practice to attribute his own 
proposals to his interlocutor. 
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■was Africa which had loosened the bonds before the visit to Cowes, 
flnd it was Africa which was now to strain them almost to 
breaking-point. President Kruger had visited Berlin in 
1884 and was well received by Bismarck. “If a child "an'™ 
is ill,” he observed in his homely language, “it looks Berlin 
round for help. This child begs the Kaiser to help the 
Boers if they are e\er ill.” The appeal evoked no rosj)onse, for the 
Treaty which Kruger had just signed in London forbade alliances 
with foreign States without Briti.sh ajtproval; but when Germany 
became a great African power a few years later, it occurred to him 
that he might find in her a valuable associate in resisting British 
pressure. His confidence was strengthened in 1894 when two 
German warships were dispatched to Delagoa Bay as a demonstra- 
tion against British interference with Port\igal. “Till now,” wrote 
the in Pretoria, “the Germans have allowed the English 

to do what they like wdth us. At length they .seem to have realized 
the folly of this poliev-. In the name of the people of the Transvaal 
we thank them.” When the British Government comjdained that 
Germany was counter working us in the Transvaal, Harschall replied 
that she wi.shod to keep open Delagoa Bay for economic reasons and 
to support the independence of tlic Transvaal. 


Germany 

supports 

Transvaal 


How compromising tlic fliration between Berlin and Pretoria 
had become was revealed by the German Consul at Pretoria on 
Januarv 27, 1895, on the birtliday wf the Kaiser. 

Speaking in aecordanco with instructions he exprc.ss- 
•ed a hope that the President was aware that 
Germany was a real friend. German South-West 
Africa, he added, had no greater political interest than to Siipport 
the Transvaal in its efforts to maintain political eipiilibrium in 
South Africa. The President’s rejtly recalled his visit to Berlin, and 
7)raised the German settlers in the Tran.svaal, who, unlike the 
English, readily obeyed the laws. “Our little Eepuhlio,” he con- 
cluded, “only crawls about among the Great Powers ; but we feel 
that if one of them w i.shes to trample on u.s the other tries to 
prevent it.” The two speeches constituted a ])o!itical demonstration 
of the first importance. The British Ambassador at Berlin com- 
plained to Marschall that Germany was fo.stering a spirit in the 
Transvaal contrary to its position in international law. The Foreign 
Secretarj- replied that the aim of Germany’s policy w^as to defend 
against all attacks the material interests which she had created for 
herself by the construction of railways and the development of 
commercial relations with the Transvaal. For this purpose it was 
essential that it should be maintained as an independent State, in 
accordance with the Treaty of 1884, and German interests demanded 
the status quo. If Great Ilritain also desired to preserve it, she 
must oppose the activities of Rhodes and Jameson, who were 
endeavouring to absorb the Transvaal in British South Africa. The 
action of the Transvaal Government was due to the fact that Great 
Britain had not frowned on these tendencies. The British Ambassa- 
dor rejoined that Jameson was aiming at an economic not a 
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political, union of South Africa. ‘‘That, too, is contrary to Germam 
interests,” reported the Foreign Secretary. 

Throughout 1895 Great Britain and Germany stood in open, 
antagonism in South Africa, each resolved to counter-work the- 
encroachments of the other. Kruger’s request to be allowed to- 
annex the territory between Swaziland and the sea was declined on 
the ground that we should be unable to defend British interests in 
Swaziland. Great Britain proceeded to annex the district herself, 
and in April appropriated Amatongaland, another little coastal strip 
which might have given the Transvaal an outlet to the coast. 
Meanwhile the two German ships lay in Delagoa Bay, which was- 
connected w ith Pretoria in the summer by the completion of a line- 
from Lorenzo Marques. In a speech at tlie opening of the railway 
the Gov’ernor of Cape Colony, while declaring that Great Britain 
had never wished to interfere in the Transvaal, emphasized the 
community of South African interests. The speech provoked 
a blunt announcement from Pretoria that the- 
The Storm President attached no importance to these deolara- 
Brewing tions, and a lively agitation w as set on foot in the 
Transvaal to regain the right of concluding treaties. 
Complaints and recriminations continued throughout the autumn, 
and the British Government felt compelle<l to make a sharp })roteBt 
in Berlin. “Two days ago,” wrote the Kaiser to the T.sar on. 
October 25, “Malet, on paying his farewell visit to the Foreign, 
Office, used very blustering v^ords about Gi-rmany behaving badly 
to England in Africa, that thev would not .stand it any longer, and 
that after buying off the French b}’ concessions in Egjpt they were 
at liberty to look after us. He was even so undiplomatic as to- 
utter the word w ar, saying that England w ould not shrink from 
making w-ar upon me if we did not knock down in Africa.” 


A rising (f the Uit landers against the e.xasjieration-s of the 
Kruger regime was generally expected. As early as October 
Marschall informed the British Government that a coup was 
preparing, and on December 24 the German Consul in Pretoria 
telegraphed that mischief was brewing and that the Transvaal 
Government was anxious, to which Berlin replied urging Kruger to- 
avoid provocation. On the same day, December 30, the German, 
colony in Pretoria ajipealcd to the Kaisv-r for protection, and the 
Consul begged leave to summon marines from Delagoa Bay. On 
December 31 the German Government asked the Portuguese to 
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allow a landing corps of fifty men from Delagoa Bay 
to proceed to Pretoria for the defence of its- 
nationals. Meanwhile on Deeember 30 Jameson’s- 
troops crossed the frontier from Mafeking. On 


January 1 the German Ambassador infermed the Prime Minister 


that no attack on the independence of the Repviblic could be 
tolerated. Salisbury replied that he recognized the danger and 
damage of the raid to various European interests in South Africa, 


and that he was doing everything possible to avert violent action 
against the Transvaal. On the same day Sir Frank Lascelles, w'ho 
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had recently succeeded Sir Edward Malet in Berlin, was instructed 
to say that the Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary were 
sharply opposed to the raid and that the High Commissioner had 
been ordered to call Jameson back. Marschall proceeded to invite 
the French Ambassador forthwith to examine with him how far 
France would co-operate in limiting “the insatiable appetite” of 
England, adding that it was necessary to demonstrate that England 
could no longer count on Franco-German antagonism and seize 
whatever she wished. He next instructed Hatzfeldt to inquire what 
step.s Great Britain would take to cancel the new and illegal 
situation; but before the Ambassador could obey his orders the raid 
had come to an ignominious end, and .Tameson and his freebooters 
were under lock and key. The news of the collapse reached Berlin 
on January 2, and on January 3 the Kaiser dispatched the following 
telegram to Kruger ; “I heartily congratulate you on the fact that 
you and your people, without appealing to the aid of friendly 
Powers, have succeeded by your unaided efforts in restoring 
peace and prc.scrving tlio independence of the country against the 
armed bands whi< h broke into your land.” "I express to Your 
Majo.^ly my deepest gratitude for Your Majesty’s congratulations,” 
replied the Prosiflent. “With God’.s help we hope to continue to do 
•everything possible for the existence of our Kepublic.” 

The Kaiser, the Chancellor and the Foreign Minister .share the 
responsibility for launching this hig.h e.xplo.sivc into the already 
ruffled waters of Anglo-German relations, and it is 
immaterial in whose lirain the idea arose.* On the The Kaiier’s 
following morning Marschall sent for the Times Anger 
correspondent, and explained that the telegram was 
a State action and that it was necessary to give England a lesson. 
The Kaiser wa.s equally aware what he was doing, and steps were 
taken to safeguard llie fleet. Before the news of Jameson’s surrender 
arrived, he wrote a letter to the Tsar w hieh reveals his excitement 
and indignation. “The Transvaal Republic has Iieen suddenly 
attacked in a most foul way, as it seems not without England’s 
knowledge. • I have u.scd very severe language in London and have 
opened communications with Paris for common defence of our 
■endangered interests, as French and German colonists have imme- 
diately joined hands to help the outraged Boers. I hope you will 
also kindly consklcr the question, as it is one of the principles of 
upholding treaties. I hope all will come right, but come what may 
I will never allow the British to stamp out the Transvaal.” In the 
light of this temperamental utterance the Kaiser’s statement in his 
Memoirs that ho disapproved the telegram is not convincing. 

“The whole German people,” writes Reventlow, "stood behind 
the telegram as it understood it. There wa.s a cry of relief, At 
last !” Great Britain, or at any rate British subjects, appeared to 
engaged in a decpiaid i)lol to swallow a little Republic with which 

‘Conflicting versions are given by Admiral Hollmann, in Eckardstein. 
“Erinnerungen,” I, 271-8 ; Hammann, “Der missverstandene Bismarck,” 47-51 ; 
.and the Kaiser’s “Memoirs,” ch. 3. 
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Germans were connected by ties of sympathy as well as commerce. 
Some cool heads, like Hammann, regretted the implication of the 
message that Germany would have been ready to aid the Transvaal, 
if invited, and Tirpitz condemned it on the ground of British 
strength and German impotence ; but even Bismarck, though always- 
more inclined to carp than to bless, remarked that the British 
Government could very w-ell have sent the telegram 
British itself. The applause of Germany was balanced by 
Indignation the indignation of the British Empire. “The nation 
will never forget this telegram,’’ wrote the Morning 
Post in prophetic words, “and it will always bear it in mind in the 
future orientation of its policy.’’ The reply of the Government 
took the form of ordering a flying squadron of six cnii.sers to Bvlagoa 
Bay, summoning part of the reserve fleet for seruee. and sending a 
torpedo-flotilla to the Channi 1, while Kruger was informed that 
Great Britain would at any' price oppose foreign interference. The 
German Government, which had no wish for war, saw that it had 
gone too far. On January 6 Marschall explained to Sir Frank 
Lascellcs that the Kaiser had no unfriendly intention.s in sending 
the telegram, and complained of the Press attacks. Tlie relations 
of Germany and the Transvaal, he informed the Reichstag in a 
conciliatory speech on February 13, w ere founded on the Commer- 
cial Treaty of 1885, which gave most fa\oiirod nation treatment 
and secured commercial and industrial freedom to German subjects. 
British attempts (o make >South Africa a closed economic unit would 
damage German interests. Germany, on the other hand, had no 
wish to intervene in the Transvaal, and did not desire a Protectorate. 
The Boer distrust of British policy was due not to German prompt- 
ing but to the aims of certain British subjects. Relation.^ with 
the British Government had never ceased to be friendly, and the 
British Government had done its best to stop the raid. 

Excuses and e.xplanations were useless, for the Kruger telegram 
was the most disastrous error of the early years of the reign of 
William II. The Franco-Russian rapprochement, which had begun 
before the accession of William II and which he had been unable to 
check, suggested an Anglo-German intimacy in compensation. For 
some years he had followed the path of wisdom ; but the friction of 
1894 and 1895 had diminished his popularity in England, and on 
January 3, 1896, he threw what was left of it to the winds. It was 
doubtless annoying to watch the insidious sapping and mining of 
the defences of the Transvaal; but it was not a sovereign State. 

^ The telegram merely hastened its doom by increasing, 
dis^rmis British resolve to remain the paramount Power 

Blunder South Africa, and by fostering British suspicions of 

Kruger, who not only oppressed British subjects, but 
intrigued with a foreign Power. Moreover, the German Government 
was well aware that it could not in any case have rendered assist- 
ance to the Boers, since the British navy was in unchallenged control 
of the sea. Marschall, remarks Reventlow, thought in terms of law, 
not of force, hypothetically threatening what he eould not perform.. 
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He learned his lesson, for there were no more German attempts to 
interfere in South Africa. Yet the mischief could not be undone. 
The Boers continued to regard Germany as a powerful friend; and 
the more ignorant of them may well have believed that German aid 
would be forthcoming in the struggle of which British and Boers 
began openly to speak after the lightning-flash of the raid had 
illuminated the dark places of South African politics. 

“The raid was folly,” observed Salisbury to Eckardstein in 
1899, “but the telegram was even more foolish.” The British and 
German Governments were before long to resume their friendly 
intercourse, and within a few weeks Berlin gave welrome encourage- 
ment to the rcconquest of the Sudan; but the British people never 
forgot or forgave what they took for a wanton challenge to our 
position in South Africa, and the German people were angered 
by the fury which the action of their impulsive ruler provoked.. 
Henceforth the Kaiser’s references to Great Britain in his letters to 
the Tsar are almost invariably disparaging. “Tlie coup be bounr 
in the Transvaal has miscarried,” he wrote on February 20. “They 
have behaved very improjicrly to me, but that leaves me untouched, 
whereas their mobilizing their celebrated squadren against us, who 
have hardly anything to speak of, makes them supremely ridiculous.’' 
The triple Alliance itself was weakened by the shock. At the height 
of the crisis the German Government had vainly sounded the 
Powers as to co-operation; and Italy accompanied hrr refusal with 
the momentous declaration that in the event of Great Britaii» 
joining in a Franco-German war she would refuse to recognize the 
casus foederis, since the Italian fleet would be unable to defend her 
coasts.* Friendship with England, publicly declared Eudini, who- 
had succeeded Crispi as Premier, was the necessary complement to- 
the Triple Alliance. 


Though Africa was the source of the most acute differences 
between Great Britain and Germany, there were other fields in whicK 
the policy of the two countries pursued divergent 
paths. Japan's conflict with China in 1894 ended def*'« 
with the Treaty of Shimonoseki signed in April, 1895, China* 
by which China defeated on land and sea, surrender- 
ed the Liao-tung Peninsula and Formosa, and undertook to pay an 
indemnity of thirty millions.** A month before the conclusion 
of the Treaty Germany vainly advised the victor not to claim 
territory on the mainland ; but when France and Russia — “to 
prevent the shifting of the balance of power to Russia’s disadvan- 
tage,” as Hanotaux explained — associated themselves with Germany, 
Jap)an reluctantly relinquished Port Arthur and its peninsula in 
return for an increased indemnity' and a promise from China that she- 
would not cede the territory thus restored. Each of the three 
European Powers received concessions from a grateful Chinese 


* See Pribram, “The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary,” IJ, 110. 

** See Reventlow, “Deutschland’s Auswartige Politik,” 83-7 ; Bourgeois 
et Pages, “Origines et Responsabiiities de la Grande Caetre,” 248-53 ; and 
Rosen, “Forty Years of Diplomacy,” I. ch. 15. 
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Government ; but the balance-sheet of the ente^rise was not com- 
pleted in the year that witnessed the intervention. The Siberian 
railway, commenced in 1891, was rapidly advancing acro.ss Asia, 
and Russia had already fixed her eye on a terminu.s at Port Arthur. 
The Japanese, argued LobanofF, would spread “like a drop of oil on 
blotting-propcr.’’ But though a Japanese foothold on the mainland 
might well seem intolerable to a power which aspired to the hege- 
mony of the Far East, and France naturally supported the aims 
•of her ally, the association of Germany with her two rivals surprised 
■onlookers both in Asia and Europe, including Bismarck, who des- 
■ciibed as a leap in the dark. Hohenlohe, however, was anxious to 
restore cordial relations with Petrograd, and on visiting the Tsar 
soon after the triple intervention he assured him that the object of 
Germany’s policy had been to manifest her gioodwill towards Russia 
in Eastern Asia.* 

The Tsar, well satisfied with the result of the combination, 
confided to the Chancellor that he had informed the Kaiser that he 
would have no objection if Germany took a coaling station on 
Chinese soil. Hohenlohe replied that his master had already 
communicated this information to him in confidence, and added 
that the English claimed the Tsusan islands. “Yes,” rejoined the 
Tsar, “they always want everything for tliemselves. When some- 
body takes anything, they want to t.ake a good deal 
more.’’ Here was the price of German aid, of which 
Japan public was unaware; but against the advantages 

of Ruaso-Gerrnan entente in the Far East and the 
prospect of a German settlement in China had to bo set the lasting 
enmity of Japan. “We shall remember,” remarked a Japanese 
statesman with ominous brevity. The rapid growth of the island 
empire since it had thrown off the trammels of feudalism had 
escaped the notice of all the European Powers except Great Britain, 
who gave a striking demonstration of her confidence and goodwill 
and admitted Japan to the comity of nations by the Treaty of July 
16, 1894, surrendering ex-territoria] juri.sdiction in five years and 
allowing her to frame her tariff freely, and a year later by declining to 
take part in the coercion that followed her victory over China. Thus 
Germany had associated herself with the two European Powers most 
hostile to Great Britain, in opposition to a rising Power in the Far 
East which enjoyed our sympathy and support. With a lack of 
imaginative foresight hardly less than that displayed in the Kruger 
telegram, the path had been chosen which led straight to the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and the retaliation of 1914. 

On November 4, 1897, two German missionaries wore murder- 
ed in the province of Shantung, and on November 14 four German 
cruisers entered the bay of Kiao-chau, landed marines 
^rmany proclaimed the territory a German possession.** 

Kiao-chau After negotiations with China Germany secured the 
punishment of the offenders, financial compensation 

* Hohenlohe, “Denkwurdigkeiten,” II, 521. 

** See the Kaiser’s “Memoirs,” ch. 3. 
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for the miBsion, a lease of Kiao-chau for ninety-nine years, and leave 
to build a railway to join the projected Chinese system. She had 
already atteinptc'd in 1895 to secure a coaling station at the mouth 
of the Yang-tse. “We needed a foothold in Eastern Asia,” explain- 
ed Marschall, “for without it we should be in the air alike on the 
economic, niaritinie and political plane. In the economic sphere we 
need a doi r into China, sueh as France possesses in H'onkin, England 
in He ng Kong, and Russia in the north.” German trade was 
indeed growing rapidly, and German ships needing the smallest 
repairs had to dock in Hrng K( ng or Japan. Henceferth Germany 
possessed one of the best j,<'rts in China, with a good harbour, a 
tolerable climate, and coal in the vicinity. A neat German town 
arose at Tsingtau, fortified against a sudden coup de mmn\ but its 
connexion with Germany was at the mercy of Great Britain, and 
its security depended on the goodwill of Japan, which German 
statesmen, blind to her strength and careless of her interests, made 
no attempt to obtain. 


The spirit of ohalientre which had begun to characterize 
German policy W’as exhibited not only in the seizure of Kiao-chau 


hut in the Imperial commentaries to which it gave 
rise. A naval scpiadron w as dispatched under the 
command of Prince Henry to enforce the submission 
of China to German demands. Its vocation, declared 


Prince 

Henry’s 

Voyage 


the Kaiser in bidding him farewell, was to make clear to the 
Europeans in China, to the Gorman merchant, and, above all, to 
China herself, that the German Michael had planted his shield 
firmly in the soil. “Should anyone attempt to affront us or infringe 
our good rights, then strike out with mailed fist, and, if God will, 
weave round your young brow the laurel which nobody in the 
German Empire will begrudge you.” Prince Henry’s reply, couched 
in Byzantine phraseology, announced that his whole desire was ‘‘to 
proclaim abroad, to all who will hear as well as to those who will 
not, the gospel of Your Majeety’s anointed person.” The German 
Government assured Sali.sbury that Germany had no desire to 
displease England, and that Kiao-chau, in the north of Ciiina, was; 
far removed from the regions in which she was directly interested. 
Salisbury offered no protest; but he announced that, should a, 
demand be made for exclusive privileges, or should other countries 
seek to take possession of (Ihinese ports, the Government would! 
protect our vast interests in China. 


In pursuance of the secret agreement between the Kaiser and 
the Tsar, the German signal for the spoliation of China was speedily 
followed by Russia.* At the enel of 1897 the Chinese Government 
informed the British Minister at Pekin that it had authorized the- 


Russian fleet to winter in Port Arthur. In answer to Britiah 


inquiries at Petrograd, MuravielF innocently explained that, as. 
Vladivostok was ice-bound, China had offered hospitality. A 


* The seizure of Port Arthur was due to Muravieff, who was supported 
by the Tsar, but opposed by the other Ministers. — Rosen, “Forty Years of 
Diplomacy,” I, ch. 16. 
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similar reply was given to an inquiry from Japan, and it was added 
that the port was only lent temporarily as a winter anchorage. 
When two British gunboats also anchored in Port Arthur, Muravieff, 
scenting suspicion, repeated that the wintering of Russian ships in 
that harbour had no political importance; but four days later the 
tone of the Russian Government had changed, and the Ambassador 
informed Salisbury that the presence of the British ships had 
■produced “a bad impression” at Petrograd. The Prime Minister 
softly replied that we possessed a treaty right to enter the port, 
But they had gone thither without orders from homo and would 
•doubtless soon leave for another port. Russia’s next step was to 
declare that China had given her ‘‘the first right of anchorage,” and 
Muravieff now stated in ominous tones that the presence of British 
ships at Port Arthur was regarded in Petrograd as so unfriendly 
that rumours of war were afloat. Salisbury explained, with a 
meekness which angered many of his followers, that 
^?hur British vessel was in Port Arthur, that it 

■Occupied l)een sent without order.s from the Cabinet, and 

that it would be leaving in a few days. The ship 
left a day or tw'o later, and Russia secured from helpless China a 
lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan, with the rigid to build a 
railway to the peninsula. The Prime Mini.ster, like humbler mortals, 
was indigant at the high-handed action and at the equivocation 
•which had preceded it; but as he had no intention of opposing it by 
•arms, he contented himself with a lease of Wei-hai-Wei as a naval 
base to restore the balance of power in the Gulf of Pechili. "I 
<!ongratulate you most heartily,” wrote the Kaiser to the Tsar. “We 
two will make a good pair of sentinels at the entrance of the Gulf.” 
A year later Germany purchased the Caroline Islands from Spain. 

The seizure of Port Arthur would have been difficult if not 
impossible without the goodwill of Germany, who championed 
Russian against British interests in the Far East. In addition to 
the friction in Africa and Asia already described, and to the dissen- 
«ion in the Near East, which will be studied later, two new causes of 


estrangement between Great Britain and Germany 
“M^ade emerged in the middle of the ’nineties. German 

Germany” industry, advancing by leaps and bounds, was 

beginning to force an entrance for its low-priced 
goods into England, and the bitter cry of “Made in Germany” arose 


from the victims of commercial competition. Lord Rosebery spoke 
gravely of the effects of the rivalry, in which Germany was steadily 


gaining ground; and the exasperation found vent in an hysterical 


article in the Saturday Review on September 4, 1897, which comp- 
lained that the two countries were rivals in every quarter of the 
globe, and argued that if Germany were annihilated to-morrow every 
Englishman would be the richer. It was not realized that the journal 
no longer exercised the smallest political influence, and the legend 
that Great Britain’s hostility originated in commercial jealousy was 
impossible to destroy. Tirpitz himself always stoutly maintained 
that it was the competition not of ships but of goods which changed 
the political face of Europe. 
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The growing coolness of Great Britain aided the eonversiou 
»of the German people to their ruler’s view that a rich and powerful 
•empire required a fleet for the defence of its territory, the safe- 
,guarding of its commerce and the support of its diplomacy. On 
January 18, 1896, shortly after the Kruger telegram, the Kaiser 
'delivered a significant address on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Empire. “The German Empire has grown 
into a world empire. Everywhere in distant parts of the earth 
-dwell thousands of our countrymen. German goods, German 
knowledge, German energy cross the ocean. The value of German 
goods at sea runs into thousands of millions. Yours is the grave 
-duty to help me to bind this greater Germany closely to our home- 
land.” The speech aroused wide.spread attention and criticism. 
‘“The proclamation of another German Empire in the future,” com- 
mented the Times, “compels us to ask some serious questions. In 
what regions hitherto lacking owners is to be created, or how and 
from whom is it'to be conquered ?” In Germany itself the ideal of 
Weltpolitik — a phrase unknown to Bismarck — was now being vigorous- 
ly proclaimed by the Pan-German League founded in 1893, with Karl 
Peters as its first President, and Has.se, a Leipzig Professor and 
member of the Reich.stag, as it.s second. Its n)ore irresponsible 
members demanded that Greater Germany should embrace all the 
<rerm.anic peoples — German Austria, German Switzerland, Flemish 
Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg; and though such fantastic notions 
w'ere never widely adopted and were repudiated by the directors of 
■national policy, they incroa.sed the malaise of Europe and fostered 
the a})prehension that Gornianv- was changing from a “saturated” to’ 
an aggressive Power. 

When a modest programme of shipbuilding was rejected in 
March, 1897, owing to the opposition of the Centrum, the Kaiser 
gave vent to his angry disappointment. In .Tune, 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria's Diamond Germany’s 

Jubilee, Prince Henry represented his country at Sea Power 

a naval review at Spithead ; and the vessel which 
he commanded made a poor show beside the ships of other 
■countries. “I greatly regret,” telegraphed the Kaiser, ever ready 
to preach a political sermon, “that I cannot give you a better ship, 
to compare with some of the splendid warships which other nations 
w'ill send. This is one of the regrettable consequences of the attitude 
•of those unpatriotic men who have hindered the supply of neces- 
sary vessels. But I will never rest til] I have raised my navy to 
the same standard as that of my army.” On another occasion he 
•used the oft-quoted words, “The trident Ivelongs in our hands.” 
He now ajipointed as head of the Admiralty a man of first-rate 
.ability, who was filled with a conviction of the greatness of 
•Germany’s mission in the world not inferior to his own. Admiral 
von Tirpitz had pushed his way up from the bottom of the ladder, 
largely owing to his work on the torpedo arm, and attracted the 
notice of William II before his accession. In 1896 he was appoint- 
•ed Commaatdeir of the Far East cruiser squadron, with a commission 
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to seek out a place on the Chinese coast for a military and economic 
base ; and, after advising the selection of Tsingtau, the strongest 
man in German politics since Bismark was called home to the 
crowning work of his life.* 


Bulsw 

succeeds 

Marscbal) 


On June 28, 1897, a fortnight .after the appointment of Tirpitz, 
Bernhard von Bulow succeeded Marschall von Bieberstein as Foreign 
Minister, a post held by his father before him.** The new Minister 
has begun his diplomatic career in Rome in 1874, whence he passed 
to Petrograd, Vienna and Paris. His chief, 
Hohenlohe, declared in 1879 that he might well be- 
come German Chancellor, and he atlraeled the 
friendly notice of Gambetta. After spending tho 
next few years as First Secretary at Petrograd and Minister at 
Bucharest, he was appointed in 1894 to the Embas.sy in Rome, 
where his personal charm, his wide culture, and his Italian wife 
made him a popular and influential figure. The Kaiser told Bulow 
that his ta^ would be to conduct Germany into the realms of 
and to secure the building of a fleet. The monarch had 
at last secured the services of an experienced diplomatist, a brilliant 
debater, an accomplished Parliamentary manager, and a convinced 
Imperialst. “The times are past,” declared the new Foreign 
Secretary in his first speech in the Reichstag, “when the German 
left the air to one of his neighbours, the .sea to another, and reserved 
the sky for himself.” For the twelve following years the Kaiser, 
Bulow and Tirpitz worked harmoniously B'gether, and tlie three 
men must be hejd jointly’ responsible for a policy which changed the 
face of the world. 


In November, within a few months of his assuming office, 
Tirpitz introduced the first Navy Bill, which presented a programme 
to be completed in seven years. He was assured 
Tirpitz’ at the Admiralty that the Reichstag would never 
Navy Bill accept a term of years, and Beningsen, the National 
Liberal leader, advised yearly credits. Tirpitz, 
however, resolved to secure continuity of construction, and to 
resign if he failed. The second novelty was that, while his predeces- 
sors had aimed at coast defence, a small battle fleet in home waters, 
and fast cruisers scattered over the globe ready to defend German 
commerce and attack the commerce of enemies, the new system was 
to begin with a High Seas Fleet and to think about commerce defence 
if and when Germany secured some foreign bases. In that if it were 
carried out the German fleet would in 1 904 cease to be a quantile 
negligeable. Hohenlohe defended the proposal as “the result of the 


‘See Tirpitz’ “Memoirs” ; the Kaiser's “Memoirs”, ch. 9 ; and Hassell, 
“Alfred von Tirpitz’’. 

“Bulow has explained his policy in his book, “Imperial Germany,” and 
in his “Reden,” 3 vols. Cf- Spickernagel, “Furst Bulow”; Tardieu, “Le 
Prince de Bulow”; the Kaiser’s "Memoirs,” ch. 4; Munz, “Von Bismarck bis 
Bulow”; Hammann, “Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges,” and "Um den Kaiser”: 
J. Haller, “Die Aera Bulow.” Hamel, “Aus Bulovr’s Diplomatischer Werkstatt,” 
analyses the differences between the first and second edition of his "Deutsche 
Politik.” 
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political development commending hia proposal to the Reichstag, he 
declared of Germany,” and Tirpitz secured the approval of Bismarck 
add his Press by a timely visit to Friedichsruh. At the age of 
eighty the fallen Chancellor had accepted an invitation from Ballin 
to revisit Hamburg; and, after making a tour of the harbour and 
inspecting a giant liner, he remarked, “I am stirred and moved. 
Yes, this is a new world.” The support of the Princes of the 
Empire and of the Ministers of the Federal States, of the Hanse 
towns and of the Universities, was sought by the indefatigable 
Minister, who also commissioned a translation of Mahan’s “Influence 
of Sea-Power on History.” A new' spirit had entered the Admiralty 
and a new spirit was soon to dominate the German nation. 


The 

Nary 

League 


The Navy Bill was warmly supported by the Con.servatives and 
National Liberals, and fought by the RadicaLs under Richter and by 
the Socialists, who complained that the Reichstag 
was parting with its control of the pur.se for a term 
of six years; but the s’.ijjport of a majority of the 
Centrum decided the issue. The third reading was 
carried in April, 1898, and the German navy, as a factor in high 
politics, came into existence. The programme consisted of \2 
battleship.s, 8 armoured ve.sscls for coast defence, 10 large and 23- 
small cruisers. A Navy League was founded to educate the people 
to a perception of the need for sea pow'er; and in a speech at Danzig 
on September 2;l, 1898, tlie Kai.ser uttered the fateful words, “Oui- 
future lies on the water.” 



CHAPTER VII 


ARMENIA AND CRETE 

I N addition to the causes of estrangement between Great Britain 
and Germany described in the previous chapter, there was a 
sharp divergence of sentiment and policy in regard to Turkey. 
A vein of idealism has run through British statesmanship since 
“Canning championed the cause of Greek independence; and the same 
'.spirit of disinterested humanitarianism that led to the support of 
Greek and Italian nationality was aroused by the Turkish atrocities 
Sn the Balkans in 1875, and In' similar outrages twenty years later in 
Asia Minor. 


I 


It was mentioned in the first chapter of the prc.scnt work that 
the newly awakened interest of the Christian pemer in the Armenians 
at the Congress of Berlin proved not a blessing but a 
. ^ cur.se. The Sultan’s suspicions of their loyalty 

Problem" vere aroused, and a Turkish Minister grimly observed 
that the way to get rid of the Armenian question was 
to get rid of the Armenians, while no Powrr exoept Great Britain 
•exerted itself to secure the execution of the promised reforms. Russia 
possessed the power but not the will to aid, and Turkish inertia 
•once again triumphed, even Gladstone giving up the struggle in 1883.* 
Withont indulging in spectaonlar massacres, the Turkish Govern- 
ment pursued its usual course of rendering the lives of its Armenian 
.■subjects intolerable ; and it was inevitable that the holder spirits 
should turn to thoughts of defence and retaliation. In 1880 a com- 
mittee was formed in Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, whore there w'as a 
large Armenian colony, and in the following years committees began 
to appear in Western Europe. In 1890 an Armenian association was 
formed by Englishmen to bring the Armenian question before the 
public an^l to advise the leaders of the persecuted race. As the 
prospect of intervention raised by the Treaty of Berlin receded and 
the hope of reform died away, the national movement became more 
vocal, and acts of violence were committed, despite the warning of 
British and American friends that the appeal to force would he 
answered by massacre. The vast majority in town and country 
were untouched by the revolutionary spirit; but the thought of 


* In addition to the Blue Books, see Btyce, “Transcaucasia and Ararat” 
(edition of 1896) ; Whates, “The Third Salisbury Administration”. Lepsius. 
■“Armenia and Europe” : Crispi, “Memoirs,” 111, ch. 9 ; Argyll, “Our Responsi- 
toUities for Turkey”; Sir E. Pears, “Abdul Hamid”; E. T. Cook, “Lord 
Rosebery's Foreign Policy ;” Ritfen von Sax, “Geschichte des Machlverfalls der 
Turkei” Sidney Whitman, "Turkish Memories” ; Lynch, “Armenia,” 2 volg, ; 
Djemal, “Memories of a Turkish Statesman,” ch. 9. 
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committees plotting in the dark, with the sympathy of foreigners 
And perhaps of foreign governments, maddened the Sultan, who re- 
membered the process by which Bulgaria had been detached from 
his empire. Suspects were imprisoned; and when in 1891 the 
Hamidieh irregular cavalry wslb formed of savage Kurds and armed 
with modern weapons, the Armenians became aware that they were 
Jiving in the crater of a volcano. 

The massacres began in the Sasun district in the vilayet of 
Bitlis in the summer of 1894. Some villagers refused the irregular 
tribute levied on them by the Kurds who lived 
higher up in the mountains, and blood was shed. Ma^cre 

The Turkish authorities sent gendarmes to collect Sasun 
the taxes; and when the Armenians explained that 
they could not pay unless protected against the Kurds, who took 
everything that they possessed, the Governor charged them with 
rebellion and demanded troops. A large body of regulars arrived 
in the Sasun area, and, aidetf by Hamidieh cavalry, carried lire and 
sworn among the haplc.ss villagers. Entire villages were burned, 
and men, women and children slancbtered v»ith every circumstance 
■of barbarity, When the news of the tragedy reached Europe 
through the reports of the British Vice-Consul at Van, Sir Philip 
■Currie, our Amha.ssador at Constantinople, made energetic protests, 
and Lord Rosebery, appalled In “horrors unutterable and unimagin- 
able,” demanded an inquiry and llie puni.shment of guilty officials. 
The Sultan, strong in Ids knowledge that the Powers were incapable 
of combination, replied in a tone of injured innocence that no undue 
severity had been applied in the suppression of the rebellion. 
“Just as there are in other countries nihilists, socialists and 
anarchists, endeavouring to obtain concessions of privileges which it 
is possible to grant them, and ju.st as steps have to be taken 
against them, so it is w ith the Armenians.” While conceding the 
Remand for an inquiry, he made it clear to his critics that he 
was in no mood for apology. The British Consul w as forbidden to 
visit the scene of the massacre. The Mufti of Mush, who had 
incited the troops, and the Commander of the forces were decorated, 
while an official who had protested was dismissed. 


When it was announced that the object of the Commission was 
“to inquire into the criminal conduct of Armenian brigands,” 


Sir Philip Currie was ordered to invite the French 
and Russian Ambassadors to join in a formal protest 
against an inquiry w hich could be nothing but a 
farce ; and Abdul Hamid was informed that the 


The 
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British Government “reserved to themselves entire liberty of action 
with regard to the whole matter.” The Sultan gave way to the 
extent of allow ing a British consul to join the Commission. Lord 
Kimberley, the Foreign Secretary in the Rosebery Government, 
thereupon invited the Powers to approve of the French and Russian 
Consuls at Erzerum being added — France and Russia alone having 
consuls in the neighbourhood. Franco consented, subject to 
the approval of the Sultan. Russia was equally favourable, though 
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explaining that she was averse to raising any political question and 
was actuated by no arriere-pensee. Austria and Italy readily 
agreed to the joint representation, while Germany replied that, 
though only indirectl}’^ interested in the question, she had advised 
the Sultan to ajjpoint a commission satisfactory to the Powers. 
After agreement had thus been reached, it wss proposed that the 
Consuls of the three Powers should send delegates instead of going 
in person; and the British Government reluctantly agreed to this- 
ditninutio capitis. The first sitting, which was held in January, 
1895, showed that the Turks w-ere determined to render the inquiry 
useless. Witnesses feared to denounce the misconduct of Turkish 
officials before a Turkish Commission, and Government witnesses- 
produced stories that were manufactured for the occasion. Yet, 
despite these obstacles to the elucidation of the truth, it was- 
disoovered that the Armenians had not revolted against the Govern- 
ment, and that the Turkish troops instead of keeping the peace, 
joined the Kurds in a savage assault. 


It was now the task of the British Government, which alone 
had its heart in the work, to devise methods of preventing the 
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recurrence of atrocities. A scheme of reform was. 
drawn up by Sir Philip Currie suggesting the appoint- 
ment of a Valifor five years, approved and removable, 
only by the Powers; a council of delegates; the local 


officials to be Moslem and Chri.stian in accordance wit)) their relative 


numbers; a court for each Vilayet, composed of two Moslems and 
two Christians; a mixed gendarmerie; and, finally, measures of 
protection against the incursions and levying of forced tribute by 
the Kurds. It was a business-like scheme, and Turkey resorted to 
her usual methods of protest and procrastination. The Sultan told 
Sir Philip that he did not sec the necessity of such reforms; com- 
plained of British attacks on an old ally; denied that Armenians 
were lying in prison without trial ; warned him that if false reports 
continued to be believed in England it would endanger good rela- 
tions; and added that his Mussulman subjects could not remain 
indifferent to the injuries they received at the hands of the Arme- 
nians, apparently encouraged and protected by England. The- 
Turkish Ambassador in London, who coolly inquired of Lord 
Kimberley by what right Great Britain claimed to interfere in 
Turkey’s internal affairs, was reminded of the Treaty of Berlin and! 
the Cyprus Convention. 


The Sultan’s next step was to appoint a commisrfon' to inquire- 
into Armenian affairs, and Great Britain was invited to communi- 
cate direct with the Commission instead of putting forward a scheme 
of her own. But the continued persecution of the Armenians 
throughout Asia Minor persuaded France and Russia to instruct 
their Ambassadors to join Sir Philip Currie in elaborating a scheme- 
on the basis of his own Memorandum. Great Britain in vain proposed 
to make all the higher appointments subject to the approval of the 
Powers; but the scheme presented on May 11, consisting of forty 
articles, and covering the whole field of administration, justioe and 
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£nance, was far too drastic for the Sultan’s taste. He asked for time 
for consideration, and appealed to Germany who declined to inter- 
vene; but as reports of renewed barbarities arrived, Great Britain at 
the end of the month urged the Powers to insist on a reply, inform- 
ing the Russian Ambassador at the sanie time that in the event of 
further delay she would employ “measures of restraint.” 

Kimberley’s intentions were excellent, but he had drawn ihe 
bow too tight. Prince LobanoiT, who had succeeded Giers as Russian 
Foreign Minister, cared nothing for the Armenians, 
and explained that he could not agree to a new Kimbtrley 

Bulgaria in Armenia. Fearing, or pretending to fear, Lotanolf 

a general rising of the race, two millions of whom 
lived within the frontiers of Ru.ssia. he replied that he would have 
nothing to do with coercion. Fortified by knowledge of Russia’s 
decision, the Sultan rejected virtually the whole of the reform 
scheme. While accepting an increase of Armenians in the adminis- 
tration, he refused a High Oornmissioner, a Commi.'^sion of Control, 
the veto of the Powers on the Valis, the proposals for the reform of 
justice, thg gendarmerie and police, and ignored the clauses relating 
to taxation and finance. On receiving this negative reply Lobanoff 
explained to the Briti.sh Amhassador that he had never regarded 
the reform scheme as an ultimatum, repeated that Russia would 
take no part in coercion, and added that he could not allow' the 
creation of a district in which the Armenians would have exceptional 
privileges and whie'h would form the nucleus e)f an Armenian State. 
The British Government, though now unsupporteel by any of the 
Powers, did not flinch, and on June 19 Kimberley proposeel that the 
Sultan shoulel be asked to state his intentions with regard to the 
reforms within forty-eight hours. While the Russian Government 
was consielering the projxesal, the Ro.scher_\ Ministry fell, and on the 
following day Russia refused to agree to the elemanel. 


threatens 

Tnrkcy 


Salisbury, who cornhineel the Foreign Office with the Premier- 
ship, was as eager as Kimberley to save the Armenians from their 
oppressor. He. encouraged Gladstone to deliver a 
flaming denunciation in August, and he informed the ^lisbury 
Turkish Ambassador that he entirely supported the 
policy of his predecessor.* When the Sultan replied 
by restating his criticisms of the reform scheme, Salisbury inquired 
how far Russia would go in the direction of coercion. Lobanoff 
rejoined that he wished to co-operate with Great Britain, so long as 
no autonomous State was contemplated, and Salisbury explained 
that he had no such aim, and that the problem was to establish 
effective supervision in accordance witli the Treaty of Berlin. The 
Queen’s Speech of August l.T refcrrc'd to the “horrors which have 
moved the indignation of the Christian nations of Europe generally 
and of niy people especially.” In his siJoech on the Address the 
new Prime Minister, fresh from his meeting with the Kaiser at 
Cowes, addressed a public warning to Turkey. “If, generation after 

• There is some interesting correspondence with Salisbury and Gladstone 
in G. W. E. Russel], “Life of Canon MacColl," ch. 8. 
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generation, cries of misery come from various parts of the Turkish. 
Empire, I am sure the Sultan cannot blind himself to the probability 
that Europe will at some time become weary of the appeals that 
are made to it. He will make a calamituos mistake if he refuses to- 
accept the assistance and to listen to the advice of the Eurox)ean 
Powers in extirpating from his dominions an anarchy and a weakness- 
which no treaties and no sympathy will in the long run prevent from 
being fatal to the empire over which he rules”. Such menaces left 
the , Sultan cold, for Great Britain stood alone. On 
Isolation of September 11 the Tsar confessed to Hohenlohe that 
England he was tired of the Armenian question.* Russia. 

had now passed beyond the stage of refusing to- 
support coercion and had imposed her veto on action by anybody 
else. The Emperor and himself, Lobanoff explained, were strongly 
against force being used by any or all the Powers. The significance- 
of the warning was enhanced by an intimation from the Sultan that, 
if Great Britain insisted on European supervision of the reforms he 
would place himself in the hands of Russia. His next step was to- 
issue a contreprojet which withdrew the concessions already granted, 
and reserved to Moslems the whole of the administration. * 


MTien Lobanoff realized that the British Government had no- 
desire to create an Armenian State and no intention of applying 
coercion, he consented to support the mild proposals w'hich alone 
had a chance of being accept^. As the Sultan refused European 
supervision, Salisbury propo.sed a mixed Commission of Surveillance, 
containing three Europeans; and Russia, obediently followed by 
Prance, offered the Sultan the choice between the Commission and 
the main provisions of the scheme presented in May. Abdul Hamid, 
preferring a paper scheme to the presence of P^uropean supervisors, 
chose the former, and on October 17 an trade sanctioned the reforms. 
The surrender on paper was complete; but it followed a far more 
terrible outbreak than that which had set the Concert in motion a 


year before. 

The Great 
Massacre 


The greatest massacre of Chri.stiftns that had occurred 
for centuries began on September 30 with an attack 
on a procession in Constantinople bearing a petition to- 
the Government. Wholesale massacres occurred at 


Trebizond, Erzerum, Bitlis, Kharput, Diarbekr, 
Sivas, Aintab, Marash, and, most terrible of all, at Urfa, where three 
thousand men, women and children were burnt in the cathedral. 


The Consular reports left no doubt that the campaign was carefully 
organized; that the holocaust often began and ended to the call of 
the bugle; that soldiers took part in the killing; that the authorities 
instigated or remained passive spectators of the tragedy; and that 
not a single foreigner was injured. While pretending to accept the 
guidance of the Powers, the iSultan had encouraged and probably 
ordered the solution of the Armenian problem by the time-honoured) 
methods of the East. When Russia vetoed the application of foro» 
by Great Britain she signed the death-warrant of myriads of the 


Hohenlohe, “Denkwurdigkeiten,” II, 521. 
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Christian subjects of the Turk for whom she had gone to war ini' 
1877 . 

While twenty-five thousand Armenians were dying by ther 
sword, by fire, by water, by torture, by violation, by hunger, by 
cold, Salisbury protested vigorously to the Porte, which replied that 
the Armenian revolutionary movement and the support of the Chris- 
tians by the Powers had excited his Mussulman subjects; that what- 
ever bloodshed had occurred the Armenians were the aggressors; 
and that the Government was doing its best to restore order. The 
alleged revolt, moreover, was employed as an excuse for not promul- 
gating the reforms which had been sanctioned and the Sultan invited 
Great Britain to advise the Armenians to be quiet, and “to allow 
him to execute the reforms which would not be put in force till tran- 
quillity was restored.” The Powers contented themselves with send- 
ing ships through the Dardanelles for the protection of their 
subjects. L'jbanofF suggested that the Sultan should be allowed" 
time to restore order, and advocated “as little interference as possi- 
ble in Turkish affairs at the present moment”; and Goluchowski, 
who had recently succeeded Kalnoky as Austrian Foreign Minister, 
declared with equal cynicism that the situation did not require event 
the consideration of the measures of coercion which Great Britain 
considered desirable. At the Guildhall banquet on November 9' 
Salisbury announced his disbelief that the reforms would bo 
executed, and renewed his warnings of the summer; but Abdul 
Hamid was master of the situation, and carried out his sinister 
programme in leisurely fashion without a hitch. Sir Philip Currie 
gallantly endeavoured to galvanize his colleagues into motion, but 
in vain. Christendom was paralysed in ISO.o by disunion and 
indifference, as it had been paralysed in 1453, and a gifted and 
unoflFending race paid the penalty. Though Armenian revolutionaries 
had formed secret societies in a few cities, they were detested by 
most of their fellow-countrymen, wdio were unarmed and knew their 
own weakness much too well to risk revolt. 


At the end of 1895 a halt was called in the campaign of 
extermination ; but the interval was not employed to prevent a 


recurrence of the atrocities. Lobanoff unblushingly 
announced that he “saw nothing to destroy his confi- 
dence in the goodwill of the Sultan, who was doing 
his best. It was therefore desirable to assist him in 


Lobanoff 

supports 

Turkey 


.the arduous task of introducing the reforms, to give him the neces- 
sary time, and to increase his authority and prestige in the eyes of 
his subjects.” The timid Goluchowski, who admitted that the 
Sultan could stop the massacres whenever he pleased, was equally 
determined not to raise the Eastern question. Germany never, 
pretended to care what became of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. France followed her ally, and Italy, though far less callous, 
did not count. The United States, while sharing Great Britain’s 
sympathy and indignation, and generously aiding in the task of 
relief, was not a signatory of the Treaty of Berlin, and held aloo£ 
from European complications. Thus Salisbury stood alone, as. 
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Elimberely before him, and with the fear of a European conflagration 
before his eyes he could do nothing but warn and protest. Hie 
■Queen’s Speech at the opening of the se.ssion of 1896 merely recorded 
the acceptance by the Sultan of the principal reforms, regretted “a 
fanatical outbreak on the part of a section of the Turkish population 
resulting in a series of massacres ■which have caused the deepest 
indignation in this country,” and promised to publish dispatches 
and reports. 

The paralysis of Christendom played into the hands of the 
.Armenian revolutionaries, who warned the embassies at Constantin- 
ople that unless the massacres were stopped and the 
Co ctJ*!* 1 reforms introduced they uould provoke disturbances. 
Masracre* Spring melted into summer, and on August 26 a band 
seized the Ottoman Bank at Galata and barricaded 
themselves within, hoping to shock Europe out of its indifference. 
They ■were persuaded by the Russian dragoman to withdraw on pro- 
mise of safetj' and were hurried on board a steamer, but their crazy 
and criminal act had given the Sultan the excuse which he needed 
for renewing his attack on the hated race. News of the coming 
coup had reached the Government, which proceeded to arm the 
Kurds and the dregs of the city with clubs and knives. Directly 
after the attack on the bank the army of destruction was lot loose, 
and for two days the capital ran with blood. On the second after- 
noon the British Charge informed the Sultan that ho would land 
British sailors, and the Ambassadors fallowed with a joint Note. 
The organized massacres immediately ceased, though sporadic 
•slaughter continued. This Turkish Batholomew, in which six to 
seven thousand Armenians were clubbed or stabbed to death in the 
streets of the capital in broad daylight and under the eyes of the 
Ambassadors, roused Europe more than the greater massacres of 
Asia Minor. It was widely believed, both by Europeans and Turks, 

, that the fleets of the Powers would steam up to the capital and 
depose the fiultiiii; yet nothing more alarming occurred than the 
Ambas.sadors’ refusal to illuminate their houses on the Sultan’s 
birthday a few days later. 

British opinion was stirred to anger not only by the devilry of 
the Turk, but by the impotence of a mighty empire. In a series of 
inspired sonnets William Watson called down the 
England! curses of heaven on Abdul Hamid, “Immortally, 

"Anger beyond all mortals damned” ; and Glad.stone, again 

emerging from his retirement at the age of 87, pas- 
sionately denounced “the Great Assassin” in a speech at Liverpool, 
and pleaded for the recall of Sir Philip Currie from Constantinople 
and the expulsion of the Turkish Ambassador. When the mischief 
was done the six Ambassadors presented a joint Note, citing evi- 
dence of the official organization and supervision of the massacre, 
and demanding investigation and punishment. The Porte naturally 
denied that the mob had been set in motion by the Government, and 
a tribunal, appointed to try all who had been concerned in the riots, 
punished Armenians and allowed their murderers to go free. The 
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explosion of franticism in the capital was followed by reverberations 
througlio.it Asia Minor, and the new attacks provoked retaliation. 
Every Armenian who declined to turn the other cheek to the smiter 
furnished the Sultan with a fresh excuse for flouting the Powers. A 
month after the blood-bath of the Bosphorus the Sultan replied to 
the Ambassadors that the Armenians enjoyed greater privileges than 
subject populations in otlier countries, and that they desired not the 
reforms which he liad .accepted but autonomy, to whicli he could 
never consent and which the Powers would never allow. The Note 
concluded by summoning the Powers to expel Ar.aienian agitators 
from their territory. But diplomatic insolence w'as as powerless as 
wholesale slaughter to stir the Powers. Indeed, the T»ar, meeting 
Hohenlohe at Breslau on Sejiteinbcr 6, expressed the opinion that 
England was re.sponsibie for the whole movement, adding that, 
though he was very fond of England and the English, he mistrusted 
their policy.* Salisbury abhorroil the crueltie.s of the Turk scarcely 
Jess than Gladstone, but he dared notallow the tragedy to provoke 
the still greater catastrophe of a European war. His policy was 
endor.sed by Lord llosebery in a speech at Edinburgh on October 9, 
in whicli he replied to Gladstone’s Liverpool speech and resigned 
the leadership of the Liberal party. “Against the policy of solitary 
intervention in the aflFairs of the Ea.st I am prepared to figlit tooth 
and nail. Mr. Gladstone speaks of the phantasm of a European war. 
I believe it i.s no phantasm at all. I believe there was a fixed and 
resolute agreement on the part of all or nearly all the Great Powers 
to resist by force any single-handed intervenion by England. Iso- 
lated action means a European war. Concerted action of the 
Powers is the only way you can deal with the Eastern Question.”** 

The eighteen years following the Treaty of Berlin convinced 
Salisbury and most of his countrymen that in supporting Turkey 
against Russia we had “put our money on the wrong 
horse.” Turkey had not reformed herself, and the Salisbury's 
Powers had neither compelled her to carry out her Confession 
promises nor allowed Great Britain to undertake the 
duty which they shirked tliemsclvcs. Our protests excited the 
anger of the Sultan, and our threats aroused his contempt. We 
failed to rescue the Armenians, and wc lost whatever influence at 
Constantinople we had possessed. Russia had no more love of the 
Turk in 1894-6 than in 1877-8 ; but she was now turning her eyes 
towards the Pacific, anti had no intention of spilling her blood for 
another ungrateful Christian community. Moreover, she liad no 
wish to see Turkey regenerate herself by reforms which would 
strengthen her resistance to Russia’s ultimate ambitions. And 
finally, she was not sorry for the opportunity of turning the tables 
on her rival. When Alexander II desired to emancipate the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan, he had been thwarted by Beacons- 
field ; and when Kimberely and Salisbury became their champions, 
it was the turn of Russia to pronounce the veto. The Anglo- Russian 

* Hohenlohe, “Denkwurdigkeiten," II, 527. 

** Reprinted in Coates, “Life and Speeches of Lord Rosebery, II, ch. 30. 
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struggle, which dated from the Crimean war, was still In progress, 
and the Armenians were sacrificed, like the Macedonian Christians 
before them, to a world- wide antagonism. The Sultan had discover- 
ed that he could do what he liked in his own house, and he found 
ample compensation for the loss of British friendship in grasping the 
outstretched hand of the Kaiser. 


n 


Abdul Hamid had triumphed in his wrestling match with 
Great Britain. Organized massacres came to an end ; but the- 
misrule under which the Armenians, like his other 
Christian subjects, continued to groan was uncheckedf 
Problem almost unregarded. In Crete, on the other hand, 

owing to its geographical position and the co-opera- 
tion of Russia Salisbury was enabled to emancipate a Christiani 
population without the risk of war and the Concert of Europe re- 
gained a portion of the prestige which it had squandered in the- 
bloodstained highlands of Asia Minor.* 

For ten years after the Pact of Halepa Crete lived quietly 
under Greek governors ; but in 1889 the waters were ruffled by a 
violent quarrel between “Liberals” and “Conservatives.” When the 
former after a sweeping victory at the polls, excluded the latter 
from all posts in the public service, some Conservative deputies 
brought forward a motion for union with Greece in order to 
embarrass their opponents. Tricoupes, the Greek Premier, endeavour- 
ed from Athens to discourage the agitation ; but the word “union" 
rekindled racial enmity, and the strife of Christian with Christian 
gave place to the fiercer struggle of Christian and Mussulman. A 
Turkish Commissioner was dispatched from Constantinople ; yet 
neither money nor threats availed to calm the tempest. Villages, 
were burned, murders were committed Moslem peasants crowded 
into the coast towns, and Christian refugees sought refuge in Athens. 
A few Turkish troops were sent, and Tricoupes vainly urged the 
intervention of the Powers, and above all of Great Britain. A 
Finnan virtually repealed the Pact of Halepa, announced the 
formation of a gendarmerie from the mainland provinces, and gave 
preference for official posts to Turkish-speaking candidates. The 
insurrection w-as suppressed, three Mussulman Governors in succes- 
sion ruled the island, and the Assembly ceased to meet. 


In 1894 insurrection broke out afresh, and was suppressed in 
1895. A Christian Governor was now appointed, but the Moslems- 
protested against the selection, and he was in turn 
Christiani succeeded by a Moslem. Tension continued through- 
out the year, and on May 24, 1896, a conflict flamed 
out in the streets of Canea. Salisbury proceeded 
to act "on the advice which Tricoupes had addressed to him seven 
years before, and brought the demands of the Cretan Christiana 


and 
Mossabnans 


• See W. Miller, “The Ottoman Empire.” ch. 18 ; Berard. “Les Affaires, 
de Crete” ; and Whates. “The Third Salisbury Administration.” 
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before the Concert. Mainly owing to the efforts of the British 
Government, a convention was accepted by Turkey, reviving tho- 
Pact of Halepa and providing that the Governor shoL Id be a Christian, 
appointed for five years with the approval of th'* Powers. Two- 
thirds of the public posts were to be reserved for t'hristians. The 
Assembly was to be elected biennially and to meet within sisl 
months. A commission of European officers was to reorganize the 
gendarmerie, and a commission of European jurists to reform the 
tribmials. On paper the programme was satisfactory, but the will 
to carry it out was lacking. The Sultan selected a Christian 
Governor ; but the late Moslem Governor remained in the island as 
Comjnander-in-Chief, with superior authority, and the delay in tho 
organization of the gendarmerie aroused suspicions. The Moslems 
resisted the reforms, and on February 4, 1897, they broke loose iir 
Canea. A large part of the Christian quarter was burned, and the- 
flames of civil war enveloped the island. The Christians proclaimeiP 
union with Greece, and two daj's later Prince George, the second 
son of the King, hurried across with a torpedo 
flotilla to prevent Turkish reinforcements from land- Greece 
ing. A Note to the Powers argued that as the Intervenes 
arrival of fresh Turkish troops would be followed by 
new atrocities, the Greek Government had decided to prevent it. 
The Cretans desired union with Greece, which indeed was the only 
solution of the question, A few days later Colonel Vassos lauded 
west of Canea with 1 ,500 men to occupy Crete in the name of the- 
King, and issued a proclamation that he was bringing peace and 
legality to the island. The cautious Tricoupes was dead, and the 
inflammable Dclyannis was again in power. Moreover. Greece had’ 
spent large suras on supporting refugees, and the demand for 
intervention was irresistible. The thrones of Balkan kings are 
proverbially insecure, and the prudent George dared not risk his- 
crown by thwarting the will of his excitable people. 

The five Powers whose ships were at that moment in Cretan' 
waters, surprised and annoyed by tlie Greek coup, telegraphed to- 
their Admirals to occupy Canea. Goluchowski suggested that a 
naval cordon should be drawn round the island, and that the 
Christians and Mussulmans should be left to fight out their quarrels- 
without reinforcement either from Athens or Constantinople ; but 
Salisbury refused to encourage a war of mutual extermination. 
Prince George obeyed an order from tiie Admirals to withdraw his 
flotilla, but Vassos attacked and captured a Turkish fort. When 
the Admirals warned him against attacking Canea and other towns, 
which thej^ had occupied, the Colonel replied that he had been sent 
to occupy Crete and would carr,v out his instructions. An attack 
on Turkish troops was interrupted by a bombaidment from the 
fleets ; and when a Note, promising autonomy on conditions that 
Greek troops and ships left the island, produced no result, the 
Admirals blockaded the island and again bombarded the insurgents 
from Suda Bay. 

Sinle the Sultan was unable to send troops to Crete, he- 
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mobilized an army on the Greek frontier. The Powers were agreed 
in desiring to prevent war ; but while Germany and Austria wished 
to compel Greece to withdraw Vassos from Crete, Great Britain 
Argued that the future of the island should be determined before 
jJToasure was exerted. Russia vs'as no longer an obstacle in the path 
<of reform, for Lobanoif was dead, and the Queen of Greece was a 
^Russian princess. It was a triumph for Salisbury when on March 
2 Notes from the Powers were delivered both at 
Aatonomy Athens and Constantinople. King George was 

for Crete informed that Crete could not be annexed to Greece, 

but would receive absolute autonomy. In return the 
ttroops and ships were to be withdrawn within six days, or they 
■would be ejected by the Powers. The Note to the Porte demanded 
complete autonomy for Crete, and promised that it should not be 
transferred to Greece. The Sultan had no choice but to accept ; yet 
Oreece, intoxicated by excitement and self-confidence, refused to 
withdraw her soldiers from the island. The proposal that they 
nhould remain as the nucleus of a gendarmerie, though agreeable to 
Salisbury, was rejected. The refusal to evacuate Crete, though 
hailed ■with delight by the Athenian mob, angered the Powers, each 
of whom sent six hundred men to the island. A strict blockade was 
ostablished. The Admirals informed the inhabitants of the 
irrevocable” decision of the Powers to grant complete autonomy. 
And ordered them to lay down their arms. Pile proclamation 
produced no effect, for the Cretans demanded union not autonomy. 


Meanwhile Turkey and Greece had mustered con, side rable 
forces on the frontiers of Thessaly. The Sultan, ■while naturally 
<ieairing to cha.stise the Greeks, showed no eagerness for a war from 
which he knew that he would be allowed to derive no territorial 
Advantage. The Greeks, on the other hand, who had not fought 
'Turkey since the War of Independence, ftlt unbounded confidence 
in their military and naval prowess, and it was impossible for the 
King —still in some degree a stranger in the land — to resist the shrill 
ories raised by the National Society. At this moment a sympathetic 
telegram from one hundred British Liberals to the King, and 
A pamphlet of Gladstone commending her “marvellously gallant 
Action,” encouraged Greece to hope for British aid ; money poured 
in from abroad, and a band of red-shirted “Garibaldians” took their 


-place in the fighting line. As in 1886, Greek rifles went off by 
themselves on the frontier, and on April 5 the Powers warned both 
Turkey and Greece that whoever began hostilities 'vs'ould be held 
xe^onsible and would be allowed no advantages fro,n victory. Greece 


was deaf, and blind ; and on April 8 the irregulars 
Turkfeh crossed the frontier into Macedonia and Epirus. 
^ 3 ,. The bands were quickly driven back ; but on April 17 
the Sultan declared war. Responsibility, he declared. 
Tested with Greece. The war was indeed of her making ; but its 
■ultraate cause was Turkish misrule in an island Greek by religion, 
language and political sympathy. 


In 1891 Tricoupes had proposed to Serbia and Bulgaria a joint 
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campaign against the Turks, to be followed by the partition of 
Macedonia. The plan was betrayed to the Porte by Stambuloff, 
and during the years that follow'ed no further attempt at combina- 
tion was made. Greece now again attempted to purchase Bulgarian 
help by the oifer of a partition of Macedonia and a port on tho 
AEgean, but in vain. The Sultan quieted Sofia and Belgrad by 
opportune grants of bishoprics and schools in Macedonia ; and an 
Austro-Russian Note to the Balkan Courts warned them not to 
interfere. The way was thus clear for inflicting on Greece the signal 
humiliation uhieli she had courted. The Greek navy, though, 
superior to that of Turkey, accomplished nothing ; and the land 
campaign was over in a month. On the day after the declaration of 
war Edhem Pasha drove his enemy from Malouna Pass and encamp- 
ed in the i^lnin of The.ssaly. Panic seized the Greeks, who fled from 
Larissa, and the Athenian populace marched on the palace. 
Delyannis resigned, and the thione was saved by Rhallis, the new 
Premier. The defeated forces rallied at Pharsalos, and at Velestino 
Smolensk!, the only General who distingui.shcd himself in the 
campaign, repulsed the advance guard of the Turkish army. It was 
but a rnoniemary gleam in the sky ; for on May 4 Edhem Pasha 
forced back the whole Greek line fiom Volo on the coast to Phat- 
salos. The Crown Prince Constantine fell back on a strong position 
at Domokos, from which, however, he was dislodged without 
difficulty on May 17. The road to Athens now lay open to the 
in\aders, and the capital surrendered itself for a second time to 
panic. On May 19 a ir\,ce was arranged for Epirus, where the 
campaign had been no less disastrous, and on May 20 for Tliessaly. 

Greece had been saved from anniliilation by the intervention 
of the Powers. On assuming office Rhallis had informed the 
Ambassadors that the tioops in Crete would be withdrawn and that 
he would be glad of mediation ; and Salisbury- who had been waiting 
for the opportunity, at once began to work for an armistice. The 
Powers approved, though Germany insisted that 
Greece should first pledge herself to be satisfied with The Powen: 
autonomy for Crete. Though the other Powers did Mediate 
not regard the condition as essential and Greece 
refused to aecept it, the Kaiser insisted, and Greece gave W'ay oi» 
May 10. Two days later the Powers informed the Sultan that 
Greece had entrusted her interests to the Concert, and would 
evacuate Crete and accept autonomy of the island ; and they asked 
that the Turkish commanders should he ordered to halt. Sir Philip- 
Currie was at the same time instructed to decline any proposal for 
leaving conquered Greek territory in Turkish hands as security for 
an indemnity, though alterations of the strategic frontier might bo- 
considered. Turkey had been attacked and had won ; and her 
demands, which included the restoration of Tliossaly and air 
enormous indemnity, struck even the Kaiser as exorbitant. Tlio- 
Sultan was informed that nothing beyond strategic rectification* 
and a moderate indemnity could be allowed ; and as the Concert 
was for once unanimous, he submitted and ordered the cessation of 
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hostilities. The Treaty of Peace, signed at Constantinople on 
December 4, provided for an indemnity of four millions, which was 
to be raised under the supervision of an International Commission.* 
The Turkish frontier was brought closer to Larissa, 
but only a single Greek village was transferred. 

Dm" 4 ’ Thanks to Great Britain and to the gentler mood of 
Russia, Grqpee emerged from her rash adventure 
"with nothing worse than a few scratches. The situation was none 
■the less profoundly disheartening to friends of the Eastern Christians. 
“First, 100,000 Armenians slaughtered,” lamented Gladstone, 
“with no security .against repetition. Secondly, Turkey stronger 
than at any time since the Crimean War. Thirdly, Greece weaker 
than at any time since she became a kingdom. Fourthly, all this 
due to the mutual distrust and hatred of the Powers.” 


The Cretan settlement proved much more difficult, and many 
months were spent in the search for a Governor-General. France 
sugge.sted a former President of the Swiss Confederation, who 
declined the Iionour. Austria championefl a Lu-vemburg officer, who 
Failed to secure unanimity. Then Russia proposed two Turks and 
a Montenegrin prince ; but Salisbury refu.sed a Turk, and the 
Montenegrin candidate could not be spared by his cousin Prince 
Nicholas. At the close of the, year Russia boldly put forward 
Prince George of Greece, and Salisbury at onco e.vpre.ssed that he 
had “much pleasure” in supporting his candidature. France and 
Italy approved ; but Germany and Austria frowned on the plan. 
The Kaiser argued that the man who had led the torpedo flotilla 
would work for annexation, and then the other Balkan States would 
demand compensation, as in 188.")-6. Au.stria added that as the 
proposal would bo rejected by Turkey, it should not be made. 
After several vv ccks of deadlock the Kaiser informed the British 
Ambassador that he should withdraw from the Concert, and Bulow, 
in more picturc.sque language, explained why Germany “laid her 
Bute on the table.” Germany had no interests in the Meditetrranean, 
and the other Powers might appoint whomsoever they pleased. 
Austria followed suit. The discordant in.struments in the orchestra 
were thus peacefully eliminated ; but the Sultan’s opposition to 
Prince George was unchanged. 

While the.se interminable discussions were in progress, Crete 
was suffering from her old maladies. When the Greek troops were 
withdrawn the British Consul urged that the Turkish 
•Crete’s last troops should follow them ; for the Cretan Christians 

Troubles were prepared to accept autonomy if they were 

removed. The Sultan, on the other hand, proposed 
to reinforce his garrisons ; but the Powers protested, and, following 
the British initiative, ordered their Admirals to prevent a landing. 
When Germany and Austria withdrew their forces, the Admirals of 
the four Powers asked for an increase of their land forces, which 
only amounted to 2,500 men ; and the coast towns were allotted to 


♦See Morison and Hutchinson, “Life of Sir Edward Law,” ch. 6. 
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the Powers severally, Canea alone being in joint occupation. The 
strife between the Christians in the interior and the Mussulmans on 
the coast continued to rage ; and the Admirals reported that they 
would probably come into collision with the Turkish garrisons if the 
Sultan persisted in refusing their recall. 

The deadlock was at last removed on September 6, when 
a British force was attacked by Mussulmans in the harbour of 
Candia and suffered more than fifty casualties, while the 
British Vice-Consul wa.s murdered. The fight spread to the 
whole towm, in which the Mussulmans were in the majority, 
and hundreds of Christians peri.shed. Admiral Noel, cutting the 
knot which the Chancelleries had failed to unite, terminated the 
•conflict by bombarding the town, and sent an ultimatum to the 
Turkish Governor demanding the removal of the garrisons and the 
disarming of the Mussulmans. The paralysis of the Concert was at 
an end. British reinforeements were sent, and Russia was informed 
that if the Pow ers declined to co-operate Great Britain would act 
alone. Russia agreed to inai.-'t on the withdraw al of the garrisons, 
and the Pow ers accepted Salisbury’s suggestion that each should, if 
necessary, expel the troops from its own district. On October 5 the 
Sultan was invited by a joint Note to withdraw his troops and 
officials and to hand over the island to the four Powers, who 
guaranteed his suzerain rights and the well-being of Christians and 
Mussulmans alike. The evacuation was to begin in a fortnight and 
he completed within a month. If the demands were not accepted, 
other steps would be taken. After pleading in vain 
for pc rniission to retain garrisons in the fortified The Turk 
towns he accepted the Note without re.scrvations, Disappears 
and the withdrawal of Turkish troops began. On 
November 5 Admiral Noel assumed the administration of Candia, 
and the Commander was escorted to the liarbour. The Turkish flag 
floated Over a fort on the islet in iSuda Bay — a symbol at once of 
past domination and present impotence. 

These forcible proceedings were witnessed by the Turcophil 
Kaiser with indignation. “You know why I laid down my flute,” 
he wrote to the Tsar on Octol)er 20.* ‘'Because I felt and saw that 
& certain Power was using us all as catspaws to get us to help her 
to take Crete or Suda Bay, and I would not be one of the party 
praying the said Power to kindly look after the welfare of those poor 
darling Cretans. These recent events have shown me that my 
suspicions were right and that this Power means mischief and to 
use force. They went to expel the Mussulmans, who are the landed 
proprietors, and give the property to the Christians who were their 
labourers, and who revolted against their masters. That is the 
•Cretan question in a nutshell — downright robbery. What an effect 
this act of pillage has had on the Mohammedan w'orld you have no 
idea. The Powers in Crete have played a foolish and most dangerous 
game. Remember what you and I agreed upon at Peterhof, that 
the Mohammedans were a tremendous card in our game in case you 

• "The Kaiser’s Letters to the Tsar,” 60-2. 
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or I were suddenly confronted by a war with the certain meddlesome- 
Power. If you go on following the lead of the other Power in 
Crete, the effect will be deplorable on your own Mohammedan 
subjects and on Turkey. Therefore I implore you to save the 
Sultan from a dangerous situation and to solve the Cretan question 
in a manner acceptable to him.” 


Prince 

George’s 

Rule 


Now that the four Admirals w-ere the masters of the island, the 
Tsar, on whom the warnings of the Kaiser produced no effect, 
revived the candidature of Prince George, adding 
that he was the only ruler whom the Cretans would 
be likely to accept. The Powers agreed, and the 
Sultan’s renewed protest was brushed aside. On 
November 26, the Ministers of the four Powers at Athens offered 
the High Commissaonership to the Prince for three years under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan. The National A.sscmbly was to meet, an 
autonomous Government to be established, and a gendarmerie to be 
created. Each of the four Powers promised to advance £40,000 to 
inaugurate the machinery of administration. The Prince landed on 
December 21, and (he Admirals departed ; and though troops of the 
four Powers remained, the Prince became at once the sole responsible 
authority. Many of the richer Mussulmans migrated to Turkej' in 
fear of Christian domination, but peace had at last descended on the 
distracted island. A mixed commission drew up a constitution, and 
1899 witnessed the first assembly of autonomous Crete. The Prince 
appointed a Council of Five, one of whom was a Mussulman. In 
everything but name Crete was an independent Christian State. 
The census of 1900 showed the Mussulmans to be only one-ninth of 
the population. The flag, the postage .stamps and the smaller coins 
were Cietan. The Prince’s mandate was renewed, and for the first 
five years of his reign the island enjoyed a tranquil prosperitj’ which 
it had not known for generations. By 190,5 ftinee and people had 
tired of one another, and the Opposition, led by Venezelos, who for 
a time had been one of the five Councillors, took to the hills. In 
1906 the Prince resigned, and his father, who was invited by the 
Powers to select a successor, chose Zaimis, a respected ex-Premier. 
The task of the Powers came to an end when the international 
troops began to withdraw in 1908. Everyone was aware that the 
union of Crete with Greece would occur in the next successful 
struggle, whenever it came, between the Christian and the Turk. 


m 

The crises in Armenia and Crete led to the intervention of 
Eiifope ; and the intervention of Europe revealed the disunion of 
the Powers. In the former Great Britain and Russia 
The Powers were opposed to one another, while in the latter they 
DlsnnEed co-operated ; but on both occasions Great Britain 
and Germany found themselves in different camps. 
The Concert had indeed preserved the peace of Europe ; yet its 
machinery creaked and groaned, and Great Britain emerged from her 
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struggle with Turkey, v'hieh lasted from 1894 to 1898, relatively 
weaker than she entered on it. For while her relations to the Dual 
Alliance continued to be chilly, her friendship with the Central 
Empires waned ; Austria and Russia patched up their quarrel in 
the Balkans ; and Germany established herself as the acknowledged 
patron of Turkey. Italy alone remained a ft lend ; and Italy 
was disheartened by the catastrophic failure of her Abyssinian 
adventure. 

The death of Alexander ITI at the end of 1894, and of Giers at 
the beginning of 1895, cleared the path for the reconsideration of 
the policy which had transformed Bulgaria from a grateful protege 
to an angry opponent of Russian inlluence in the Near East. The 
attitude of the Tsar had always seemed crazy to Prince LobanofF, 
the new Foreign Minister, a man of greaier ability and strength of 
purpose than his pn dcce.<-Ror.* The desire for reconciliation was 
even greater on the other side ; for the vain and ambitious Ferdinand 
had wearied of plaj ing second fiddle to the masterf.il Starabuloff, 
whom he replaced in 1894 by the Eussophil Sfoiloff, and who was 
murdered by political enemies at Sofia in the summer 
of 1895. Moreover, the Princess Louise of Parma, Murder of 

whom lie had married in 1893, j re senltd him with a Starabuloff 

son in 1894, and the Prince had now a dvnasty to 
secure. A Bulgarian mission in July, 1895, to lay a wreath on the 
grave of Alexander 1 IT received a friendlv velcome; and when in 
Fobniary. 1896, the Prince announced that hi- .son would be baptized 
in the Orthodox Church, the T^ar accejited the invitation to be his 
godfather, and congratulated the father on lus “patriotic resolve.” 
For the only time' in modern history a baptism v as an int-. rnational 
event. The Duke of Parma had eonsented to the marriage of his^ 
daughter on condition that the children should be brought up as 
Catholics, and now that the pledge was broken the Printess left her 
husband. The Pope infiicteel minor cxcoininiinicatieii, which involv- 
ed that permission must be given every time that he received the 
sacrament, and the formal piety of Vienna treated him as an apos- 
tate. “The West has excommunicated me.’’ declared the Prince in 
magniloquent terras to his Parliament, “the Ea.stern dawn illuminates 
my dynasty and lights up our future.” The price was high, butv 
the reward wa.s great. Russia now secured for the 
prodigal son the recognition which the other Powers Ferfioand 

had long been prepared to accord, and the Sultan Recognlzad 

acoejited him as Governor of Eastern Roumelia. A 
round of visits followed, but Francis Joseph declined to receive him 
for several years. Thus Bulgaria had slipped away from Austria 
and re-entered the Russian fold, where she remained till 1913. 
When Roumania and Bulgaria seemed likely to come to blows in 
1900, and Austria concluded a military convention with the former, 
Russia adjusted the balance by a military convention with the latter 


• An interesting portrait of the autocratic Lobanoff is drawn by Rosen,. 
“Forty Years of Diplomacy,” I, ch. 12. 
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an 1902.* The twenty-fifth anniversary of the war of liberation was 
•enthusiastically celebrated in the Shipka Pass. Lobanoff had played 
his cards well, and Russia recovering from her sulks, had regained 
tier foothold in the Balkans. 

No one could complain of the reconciliation with Bulgaria ; 
but more questionable schemes also flitted through the brains of 
^Russian statesmen. The divergence of British and Russian policy 
in Armenia was only an aspect of their world-wide antagonism, and 
Lobanoff dreamed of a European coalition against the rival empire 
which should give Constantinople to Ru.ssia, Egypt to France, and 
Gibraltar to Spain. It was only a dream, and the dreamer passed 
away in the summer of 1896 ; but the desire to checkmate British 
j)olicy in Turkey amounted to a serious resolve. Great Britain has 
jiever obtained credit on the Continent for her disinterested humani- 
"tarianism, and it was believed in Russia, from the Tsar downwards, 
that the crafty English had engineered a commotion in regard to 
Armenia in order to embarrass Russia. Prince Uktomsky’s journal, 
indeed, explained British interest in that part of the world by the 
desire to establish overland communications between India and 
the Mediterranean. Why should not Russia seize the moment when 
British policy had annihilated British influence to solve the question 
-of the Straits ? 

NelidofF’s dispatches from Constantinople in the later months of 
,1896 argued that the time had come to secure the right of sending 
warships out of the Black Sea, and advised that the 
Nelidoff’s Sultan should be promised a guarantee of his 
Proposals territory in return for recognition of the right of 
egress.** To aid the Sultan in making up his mind, 
he added, both shores of the Bosphorus should be seized. The T.sar 
approved the plan, and the Ambassador w as summoned to Petrograd. 
'The admiral commanding at Odessa was ordered to visit Cons- 
tantinople, studying en route the fortifications of the Bosphorus, 
and to work out a scheme for a military coup. An elaborate 
Memorandum was drawn up by Nelidoff, setting fortli the anarchy 
■in Turkey and the ferment in the capital aft‘'r the Armenian attack 
-on the bank. Armenians were probably liatching another plot, 
which would provoke another massacre. The Sultan might be 
-deposed, and the army might mutiny. The Armenians would then 
rise. Europe would intervene and carry out reforms which would 
threaten Russia’s security in the Black Sea and her communications 
with the Mediterranean. The more stable was Turkey the worse 
was the outlook for Russia. It was therefore necessary to anticipate 
the intervention of the Powers by .seizing both shores of the Upper 
Bosphorus and securing the freedom of the Straits. The project 
must be speedily re, solved and speedily accomplished. Ships and 
men must be ready at a moment’s notice, and he would give the 

* Printed in Lalov, “Les Documents Secrets des Archives du Minlstere des 
Affaires Etrangeres de Russie,” 14-17. 

••The incident was revealed in Dillion’s “Eclipse of Russia,” 231-44. His 
-account is confirmed by Baron Rosen, “Forty Years,” I, ch. 14. 
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signal by a cipher telegram to Sebastopol. Before the ships reached the 
Bosphorus he would ask the Sultan’s permission to take pofsession 
of the heights on condition that Bussia would look after Turkish 
interests. The other Powers at the same moment would be invited 
to enter the Dardanelles if they wished, and if they did the Russian 
Mediterranean squadron would accompany them. The result of the 
coup would be the permanent occupation of the Upper Bosphorus 
.and the neutralization of the Dardanelles, which would be thrown 
open to the warships of all nations. Russia would justify her action 
by fears for the security of her nationals. No Power, declared 
Nolidoff in conclusion, would forcibly oppose the seizure of territory 
or the construction of a Russian Gibraltar at the northern end of 
the Bosphorus. When the bolt had been shot Russia could without 
anxiety take part in a conference on Turkey. This 
audacious scheme was approved by every member of 
a council called to consider it except Wbtte, the 
Minister of Finance, whose industrial and financial 
projects required unbroken peace, and was ratified by the Tsar ; 
and Nelidoff returned to his post with authority to give the signal 
whenever he wished. At ti>e eleventh hour, however, the project 
was defeated by the combined efforts of Witte and Pobiedonostsefif, 
■once the Tsar’s tutor ; and Europe did not learn till twenty years 
later of the guilty secret and of the danger from which it had 
narrowly escaped. 

The death of Alexander III, the recognition of Ferdinand, the 
identity of view s in regard to Annenia, and other factors restored 
the wire between Vienna and Pefrograd which had been broken since 
the revolution in Philippopoli.s. Nicholas II visited Francis Joseph in 
the summer of 1896, and the compliment was returned in the follow- 
ing spring. On the latter occasion the Foreign Ministers reached an 
Agreement, which was ratified by their masters. On his return from 
Petrograd Goluchowski summarized the cardinal points of the 
imderstanding in a di.spatcli of May 8 to the Austrian Ambassador.* 

The Conference held at the Winter Palace has established a 
common line of action, which, while taking account of the security 
and vital intei'est.s of the tw o Empires and eliminating the danger 
■of a rivalry disastrous to tlie peace of Europe on the seetliing soil 
of the Balkan Peninsula, permits us to view more 
calmly the complications which may occur. Having 
agreed as to the necessity of maintaining the status 
quo ns long as circumstances will permit, Count 
Muravieff and I were pleased to record that there existed no 
divergence of principle to prevent an understanding which would 
guard against eventualities which may soon occur even against our 
wishes. 

1. It was agreed that in case the maintenance of the status 
quo becomes impossible, Austria and Russia discard in advance all 
idea of conquest in the Balkan Peninsula, and they are decided to 
secure respect for this principle by every other Power. 


Austro- 

Rusaian 

Pact 


•Pribram, “Secret Treaties,” 1, 184-95. 
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2. It ■was equally recognized that the question of Constantino- 
ple and the adjacent territory’, as well as that of the Straits, having' 
an eminently European character, is not of a nature to be made- 
the object of a separate understanding. Count Muravieff declared 
that far from striving for any modification of the present state of 
things, Russia held to the complete maintenance of the Treaty 
provisions, which gave full satisfaction to her in prohibiting, by the 
closing of the Straits, access to the Black Sea to foreign war vessels. 

3. On the other hand, the establishment of a new order of 
things in the Balkan Peninsula, outside Constantinople and the 
Straits, ■Hould giee rise to a special stipulation between Austria, and 
Russia who declare themselves disposed to co-operate on the follow- 
ing lines : — 

a. The possession of Bosnia, Herzegovina and the Sanjak 
ofNovihazar may not be made the object of any discussion, 
Austria reser\ ing the right of substituting, when the moment 
arrives, for the p, resent status of occupation and of right of 
garrisoning that of annexation. 

b. The territory between Jannina and the lake of Scutari, 
with a sufficient extension of the east side, shall form an 
independent State under the name of the principality of 
Albania. 

c. Tlie rest of the territory to be disjiosed of shall be the 
object of an equitable partition between the different Balkaii 
States, on wliich Austria and Russia reserve the right of being 
heard. IVhile inclined to consider as far as possible the 
legitimate interests of the particip ants, they are resolved to 
safeguard the principile of the piresent equilibrium, and, if need 
be by tlie rectification of frontiers, to exclude every combi- 
nation which would favour the establishment of a marked 
prepjonderance of any p’articular Balkan principality. 

d. Having recorded that our two Cabinets have no other 
aim in the Balkan Peninsula than the maintenance and pacific- 
development of the small States established there, we agreed 
to pursue in future in tliis field a policy of perfect harmony, 
and to avoid in consequence everything which might engender 
friction or mistrust. 

A few days later Muravieff replied in a Note to the Russian 
Ambassador in Vienna, which approved the statement of the 
principles of Austro-Russian policy, but took objec- 
Marazietrs tion to some of the concrete proposals. “The Treaty 
, Criticism* of Berlin assures to Austria the right of military 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The annexa- 
tion of these two provinces would raise a more extensive question, 
which would require special scrutiny at the proper times and places. 
As to the Sanjak of Novibazar, there would also be the necessity 
■to specify its boundaries, which have never been sufficiently defined. 
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The eventual formation of a principality of Albania and the 
equitable partition of all the territory to be disposed of between the 
different Balkan States also touch on questions of the future which 
it would be premature and very difficult to decide at present. I 
trust Count Goluohowski will remark, in spite of some slight 
differences of interpretation to which I liave felt it ray duty to call 
your attention, the perfect conformity in our w'ay of looking at 
things.” The entente thus concluded in 1 897 formed the basks of 
Austro-Russian policy in the Balkans till 1908, when it was 
destroyed by the ruthless hands of Aehrenthal. 

While Russia opposed the cause of reform in Armenia and 
supported it in Crete, Germany opposed it in both, and skilfully 
seized the opportunity of entrenching her influence at Constantino- 
ple. The Kaiser resembled Bismarck in his callous indifference to 
the sufferings of the Christian subjects of the Turk ; but he discarded 
the great Chancellor’s lifelong principle of leaving Russia a free 
hand in the Near East. At the very moment that he was laying 
the foundations of a high seas fleet he pushed forward in the East 
and made Germany the dominant influence at Constantinople. 
Both aims were entirely legitimate : but each of them involved the 
antagonism of a great Power, and their simultaneous pursuit created 
the coalition which was one day to shatter the proud fabric of the 
German Empire. 


While Western Europe was ringing with condemnation of the 
Great Assassin, William II ostentatiously grasped his bloodstained 


hand. He sent his portrait to the Sultan, and as 
soon as the Powers showed that they meant business 
in Crete he withdrew from the Concert. The arrival 


Kaiser and 
Sultan 


of Marschall von Bieberstein as Ambassador in 1897 


brought to Constantinople a skilled and resolute diplomatist no less 
determined than his master to win the confidence of Turkey and to 
make her a political and economic outpost of the Triple Alliance. 
The path had already been prepared not only by the work of Von 
der Goltz but by the judicious investment of German capital. 
Despite British preponderance for a generation after the Crimean war, 
only a few short railways were built in Asia Minor, and it was not 
till 1888, when Constantinople was linked up with Central Europe, 
that the project of a trunk line through Asia Minor began to take 
practical shape. For half a century far-sighted Germans, among 
them List and Moltke, had dreamed of German settlement or Ger- 


man influence in Asiatic Turkey. In return for n loan a group of 
financiers, mainly German, headed by the Deutsche Bank, obtained 
a concession for ninety-nine years to administer the lino of 57 miles 
from Haidar Pasha (opposite the capital) to Ismid, which had been 
built by a British company, and to continue it to Angora, with a 
substantial kilornetric guarantee and preferential right of extension. 
Angora was reached in 1893, and in 1893, in return for another loan, 
a concession was granted from Eski-Shehr (midway between Haidar 
Pasha and Angora) to Konia, which was reached in 1896. 


Germany’s predominant influence in Turkey was confirmed and 
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proclaimed by a spectacular voyage of the Kaiser to Palestine and 
Syria in the autumn of 1898, taking Constantinople on the way.* 
The Imperial pilgrim delivered pious allocutions at 
William It Jerusalem and Bethlehem ; but his main object was to 
Jeraulem strengthen German influence among the Mohammed- 
ans, to whom he rightly attributed an important role 
in the drama of Weltpolitik. "Turkey is very much alive, and not a 
dying man,’’ he wrote to the Tsar. “Beware of the Mussulmans if 
you touch their national honour or their Khalif.” The climax of 
the visit was reached in a speech at Damascus, where he used the 
memorable words, “May the Sultan and the three hundred million 
Mussulmans scattered over the earth be assured that the German 
Emperor will always be their friend.’’ On returning to Berlin he 
summarized the impressions of his journey to the municipal authori- 
ties who welcomed him home. "Wherever we went, on all seas and 


in 


all countries and all cities, the German name is respected as it has 


Patron of 
Islam 


never been before. My hope is that this will continue, 
and that our journey will have helped to open up 
fresh fields where German enterprise and German 


energy can display their activity, and further that I 
have succeeded in advancing the noble work of securing the general 
peace of the world.” The visit had indeed been an unqualified success. 
Germany had won the confidence of Abdul Hamid, and in the follow- 


ing year the Anatolian Railway Company secured in principle the 
right to extend its line from the heart of Asia Minor to the sultry 
shores of the Persian Gulf. And Turkey, for her part, had found a 
friend in the strongest Power in Europe, whose interests were opposed 
to partition and whose moral support would enable her to resist 
unwelcome pressure from London or Petrograd. 


1S98. 


*rhe journey is illustrated in the Kaiser’s letter to the Tsar of Nov. 9, 
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T he growing tension between London and Berlin was nnaccom- 
panied by any diminution in the antagonism between London 
and Paris. Anglo-French relations were as strained during 
the decade which followe<l the signature of the 
Drummond Wolff Convention as in the five years 
which preceded it.* Indeed, the danger of a rupture Rivalry 
was more imminent in the later than in the earlier 
period, for in the 'nineties Egypt was only one among the causes-, 
of friction. Weltpolitik was now in fashion, and both countries 
were determined to play their full part in the hazardous game. 
Great Britain, with her unchallengeable command of the sea, was- 
the best equipped for the race ; but France had recovered her self- 
confidence, had secured an ally, and was resolved to find compensa- 
tion overseas for the loss of the Rhine provinces. Africa remained^ 
the chief theatre of the struggle ; but the prizes were numeronsv 
and the diplomatic conflict was fought out in various parts of the- 
world. 


Among the minor causes of rivalry was the group of islands 
in the south Pacific known as the New Hebrides. As the owner of" 
New Caledonia France cast hungry eyes on the neighbouring 
archipelago, while Christian missions and commercial possibilities 
aroused in equal degree the interest of Australasia. In 1886 France 
coupled a proposal that she should take possession with a promise 
that she would send no more of her criminals to the Pacific and 
would protect the missions. Now Zealand and New South Wales-. 
were eager to free the Pacific from the convict 
curse ; but opinion in Australasia as a whole, and The New 

above all in Victoria, was sharply opposed to Hebrides 

annexation by France, and Lord Rosebery- replied 
that he could not consent to a change. Despite this communicatioQt 
two French men-of-war were dispatched from New Caledonia with 
two hundred soldiers and artillery, two military posts were establi- 
shed, and the French flag was hoisted. In response to a request 
for explanations, France replied that the expedition had no political 
significance, that it was sent to protect French subjects, and that 
it was imauthorized by the Government. Lord Rosebery’s appre- 
hensions that he might be confronted by a fait accompli were not 
removed by this statement, and two British men-of-war were 
dispatched to watch proceedings. In the following year a mixed 
commission of British and French naval officers was appointed to- 
protect the life and property of the settlers ; and this makeshift 

• Lemonon, “L’Europe et la Politique Britannique, '• and Schefer, "D’une- 
guerre a Tautre,’’ summarize Anglo-French relations. For French colonization! 
see Rambaud, “La France Coloniale.” 
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.airangement, which failed to preserve harmony among the whites 
•or to secure the well-being of the natives, postponed the introduc- 
tion of a real system of European control for twenty years.* 

France had conquered Tunis with the approval of Great 
Britain ; but the memory of the coup of 1881 continued to rankle 
in Italy, and towards the end of the ’eighties rumours of the forti- 
Boaiion of Bizerta began to spread.** In 1889 the French Govern- 
ment assured both Italy and Great Britain that it had no intention 
of fortifying the harbour. Timsc soothing assurances produced no 
offrot on Crispi, who in 1890 informed Salisbury that Bizerta was in 
fact being fortified, argued that a new French naval bate would 
threaten the balance of power in the Mediterranean, and urged the 
Britiah Government to protest. Salisbury replied that he had made 
inquiries and had been told that the works in progress 
Crispi and were not of a military character. A month later 
France Crispi was informed b}’ the Italian Consul that the 
Bey had agreed that the dynasty should end at his 
death. This time he carried his complaints to Berlin. “VVe shall 
Jose our liberty in the Mediterranean, and Italy will be subjected to 
a perpetual menace. If it cannot be prevented, the friendly Povi ers 
must at any rate join in demanding that Italy should receive a 
satisfactory guarantee against danger. In the event of ivar, a purely 
French Tunis would be of great importance, and Bizerta would 
threaten Sicily. If Germany does nc't pre\eut thi.s change Italy will 
feel the Triple Alliance to be u.«eless. Let Berlin warn Paris that 
the execution of the Treaty of July 9 may lead to war. If nothing 
is done, France will proceed to seize Tripoli” Caprivi sounded 
London and Vienna as to a joint protest, and, in the event of being 
unable to prevent unrestricted French sovereignty over Tunis, the 
earmarking of Tripoli for Italy. 

The existence of the offending Treaty was denied by Ribot, 
.and Salisbury was inclined to accept his word ; but the fiery Crispi 
returned to the charge. It was impossible, he wrote to Salisbury, 
to prevent Tunis falling complctel 3 ^ under French sovereignty, and 
she would seize Tripoli a.s well unless she were prevented. If Italy, 
-on the other hand, were to hold Tripoli, a fortified Bizerta would be 
no menace either to Italy or Great Britain. “It is a question of our 
salvation and of your supremacy in the Mediterranean.” The letter, 
reported tlie Italian Charge, made a deep impression on the British 
Premier, w'ho bade him telegraph that on the day the status quo in 
the Mediterranean was changed Italy’s occupation of Tripoli would 
become an absolute necessity, if tho Mediterranean w'as not to 
become a French lake. “But the time has not come. He begs you 
wait. He does not believe in the Treaty of July 9. Turkey would 
declare war on Italy if she took Tripoli, and Russia would then 


* Cook, “The Foreign Policy of Lord Rosebery,” 12-16. 

« Sm Crispi, “Memoirs,” II. ch. 12, and Billot, “La France et I’ltalie." 
Billot was French Ambassador in Rome. 
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enslave Turkey in the process of defending her. An attach oiE 
Tripoli would be the signal for the dismemberment of Turkey. Tbak 
will come about later, but public opinion in England 
is not yet prepared for it. Italy will lose nothing by Fordflcatioa 
waiting. She will have Tripoli in the end ; but the of Bizerta 
huntsman does not fire till the stag is within range of 
his rifle. Meanwhile, he will urge France not to alter the status quo> 
in Tunis.” A few days later Salisbury himself wrote in similar terms 
to the Italian Premier. “Tunis is destined to Prance, but not for a. 
long time. Great Britain and Italy cannot allow Tripoli to sharo 
the fate of Tunis ; but patience is needed. If Italy occupies Tripoli- 
in time of peace, she will be reproached for reopening the Eastern 
quesHon.” Crispi in vain urged Salisbury to join in a warning that 
the Protectorate in Tunis could not be allowed to become full 
sovereignty. Though the Treaty of July 9 was a mare’s nest, tha 
fortification of Bizerta, de.spite French denials, was a reality ; bat 
after the fall of Crispi early in 1891 no further opposition was 
attempted. 

The annexation of Burma in 1885 made Siam a buffer betweea 
British dominions on the west and French Indo-China on the east, 
and was followed by a dragging and at one moment a dangerous 
dispute as to the boundaries of their respective spheres of influence^ 
In 1889 Waddington made a proposal to which Salisbury returned 
no response. In 1892 the Ambassador returned to the charge with a 
new proposition making the Mekong the dividing line. This time- 
the Premier replied that the idea deserved serious examination, and 
referred it to the Secretary of State for India. Three months later^ 
when Waddington asked for an answer, Salisbury announced thah 
his colleague had not yet reported. “As we are still a long way from, 
Mekong he probably does not consider the question urgent.” At 
this period the Prime Minister could have obtained better terms than 
he was subsequently to accept ; but he was now succeeded by Lord 
Rosebery^ in whose term of office the question brought the two. 
countries to the verge of war. 

The crisis of 1893 arose, not from a disputed frontier but fitma 
the fact that France had certain grievances against Siam, for which, 
she could obtain no redress by peaceful measures. 

Lord Rosebery admitted that her grievances were Teasion 
substantial, and urged Siam to concede her demands ; oTer Siam 
but he kept a watchful eye lest France, in the pursuit 
of her own interests, should injure British trade, or, by aggression, 
on Siamese territory in the north, become coterminous with Burma.* 
In April, 1893, France resolved to enforce her demands, and a ,, 
British ship was ordered to Bangkok to watch events. When France- 
threatened a blockade to enforce an ultimatum, Lord Rosebeiy,. 
while advising Siam to yield, dispatched a second ship to the mouth, 
of the Menam, and ordered a third to he ready to follow. On July 1 
he informed the French Government that the British Minister at. 


•Cook, “The Foreign Policy of Lord RcSibery,” J8-50. 
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Bangkok had been ordered to advise Siam to arrange her difiSoulties 
"with France in a friendly manner. ‘*But in view of the possibility 
that on the approach of a French fleet a rising might occur , it was 
necessary that some ships should be on the spot to protect British 
commercial interests.” Till July 12 the Swift remained alone off the 
capital, while the other vessels lay at the bar of the river. A French 
gunboat was also stationed off Bangkok, and on July 13 Lord 
Rosebery was informed that no other French vessels would be sent 
Mp the river. On the following day, however, two French gunboats 
forced the defences at the mouth of the Menam, and Lord Rosebery 
promptly ordered the waiting vessels to follow them to Bangkok. 
A fortnight later a French ultimatum was delivered, a blockade was 
proclaimed, and friendly vessels were given three days to clear. 

When on Sunday, July 30, the French Admiral notified that 
the blockade arrangements applied to ships of war, the British 
Minister telegraphed that the Linnet was preparing to leave. Lord 
Rosebery instantly replied that the Unnet “must on no account 
leave,” and Lord Dufferin was ordered to exj)lain at the Quai 
d-’Orsay that it was impossible to allow British subjects to be left at 
the mercy of an unruly Oriental population. The Ambassador was 
received by the Foreign Minister on July 31, and politely informed 
that the blockade would be raised at once. Meanwhile the capitain 
■of the Linnet was told that the French Admiral had not demanded 


his withdrawal, but merely an alteration of position. On August 1 
Siam accepted the French demands, and or. August 3 tlie blackade 
was raised. The crisis had been short but sharp, and Lord Rosebery 


Lord 

Rosebery’s 

Policy 


has confessed that on the critical Sunday he had 
faced the risk of war. There was indeed, no 
antagonism of interests at Bangkok to justify or 
provoke a collision ; but if the French Government 


tad not promptly given way the guns might have gone off them- 
selves. Lord Rosebery’s vigorous stand received both praise and 
blame. On the one hand it was asserted that he enhanced British 


prestige by resisting an indefensible demand, while on the other it 
was argued that he risked a terrible conflict over a trifle. The 
Governments now proceeded to discuss the boundaries of the buffer 
which Great Britain was anxious to retain between Burma and 
Indo-China. France desired that Great Britain should not cross 
the Mekong ; but the request was refused, since a province east of 
the river was formerly tributary to Burma. The negotiations made 
slow progress, and early in 1895 Great Britain occupied the district 
in question. It was not till January 15, 1896, that a “Declaration” 
fixed the boundaries of the buffer state. The final settlement was 
regarded by Salisbury’s critics as unduly favourable to France, but 
it ended the antagonism of the two nations in the Far East. 


The friction in the Pacific and the Far East was a trifle in 
comparison with their sleepless rivalry in the Nile basin.* There 

•French policy during the years leading up to Fashoda is authorita- 
tively described by Hanotaux himself in “Fachoda” ; cf. Freycinet, “La 
Question d’Egypte.” 
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■were Liberals in England, even in the ’nineties, who sincerely desir- 
ed to -withdraw from EgyiJt, as there were men in France like 
Clemenceau who opposed the dispersion of energies which should be 
concentrated on the recovery of Alsace-Larraine. But the Zeitgeist 
was too strong for them. In the famous speech of October 2, 1891,' 
in which “the Newcastle programme” was launched, Gladstone 
expressed the hope that Salisbury would “take some steps to relieve 
us from the burdensome and embarrassing occupation of Egypt,” 
but at the same time expressed his fear that the 
question would be “handed over to his successor to England in 

deal with.” The words pointed to evacuation, but Egypt 
when the Liberal leader resumed office a few months 
later no more was heard of it. Indeed, when Abbas, who succeeded 
his father in 1892, appointed an Anglophobe Premier, Lord Rosebery 
sharply vetoed the non^nation and reminded him that the Govern- 
ment expected to be consulted about such important matters as a 
change of Ministers. The Khedive sulkily surrendered, and the French 
Government protested against the “high-handed proceeding.” The 
only result of the young Khedive’s bid for independence was the 
increase of the British garrison, which was urged by Baring and 
promptly sanctioned by' the Cabinet.’* 

Shortly' after the brief crisis at Cairo Lord Rosebery was con- 
fronted with a grave decision at the other end of the Nile. The 
Britisli East African Company', which had undertaken to administer 
Uganda wht«n it passed under British control in 1890, found the task 
beyond its financial capacity, and in the summer of 1892 it decided 
to withdraw its administrator. Colonel Lugard. Lord Rosebery, 
who did not \\ish to leave without a master territory giving access 
to the Nile valley, desired to assume the admini.stration without 
delay and to build a railway from the coast ; but the Cabinet was 
divided. “These wretched missionaries,” complained Gladstone to 
Rhodes, “are dragging us into the centre of Africa. Our burden is 
too great. We have too much of the world.” Sir Gerald Portal was 
dispatched to inquire into the situation, the Company meanwhile 
consenting to postpone evacuation. On receiving his report the 
Cabinet bought out the Company and assumed the administration 
in April, 1894 ; and in July, 1895, a few days before the fall of the 
Government, it w a.s announced that the territory’ between Uganda 
and the sea would be a Protectorate and that a railway would be 
built as soon as possible ! 

The protest of Germany against the Anglo-Congolese Treaty of 
May 12, 1894, has been mentioned in an earlier chapter; but the 
most formidable opposition came from France.** On 
June 7 the leaders of the French Colonial group 
interpellated the Government. The reply of the 
Foreign Minister showed how gravely the Treaty was 
viewed in Paris. Only the Sultan, argued Hanotaux, could dispose 

*See Lord Cromer, “Abbas 11.” 

**Cook, “The Foreign Policy of Lord Rosebery,” 31-3. 
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of the Sudan. In signing the Treaty, the Congo State had violated, 
its own neutrality. The pact upset the balance of power in Africa 
and in the world, and was contrary to the interests and rights oT 
France. Germany had secured the canoe llation of the clause which 
concerned her, and France, for her part, must declare that, in so far 
as it concerned her, the Convention was null and void. In case of 
need, she most answer occapution by occupation. Since agents of 
the Congo State scoured the Bahr-el-Ghazel, the agents of other 
Powers could visit the same regions, “The Commander of the- 
Upper Ubanghi has been ordered to return to his post and will leave 
France at once. The first detachments of his mi.ssion have already 
arrived. They will be reinforced if the Chamber grants us credits. 
The head of the mission has received the insiruelions and the 
resources necessary to assure the defence and maintenance of our 
rights.’’ After this vigorous declaration, which distantly foresha- 
dowed the MarcUand mission, the Chamber unanimously adopted an. 
equally unambiguous resolution. “France, relying on the fact that 
the Anglo- Congolese Convention is in manifest contradiction to the 
Berlin Act and that it threatens the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, considers it contrary to law and null.” The Foreign- 
Minister followed up his speech by formal protests in London and 
Brussels. 

The British Press was angered by the outbrust in France ; but 
the Governments kept cool, and amicable discussions were optmed 
at the Quai d’Orsay”. An argumentative dispatch from the French 
Foreign Minister restated the objections raised in his speech of 
June 7, and added that “the special position of the Congo State 
towards France rendered great caution necessary in 
Tr*TOt° engagements which that State might think it 

Cancelled right to make, at the risk of giving rise to claims on 
the part of a Power who, as a signatory of the Act of 
Berlin and of previous treaties, as well as on account of her proxi- 
mity, had interests and rights to protect which could not be annul- 
led by an agreement to which she was not a party.” The British 
Government, concluded the dispatch, had not offered any reasoned 
reply to the French criticisms, the validity of most of which had 
been recognized by Lord Dufferin. Kimberley ’s r( ply, a week later, 
acknowkdged the friendly tone of the dispatch. In answ'cr to the 
criticism that the agreement ignored the rights of the Sultan and 
the Khedive on the Upper Nile, he explained that those rights would 
not he disregarded whenever Turkey and Egvpt might be in a 
position to assert them.* The guarantee of the' integrity of the 
Turkish Empire in the Treaty of 1866 could not apply to the equa- 
torial provinces of Egypt, which were acquired later; but Great 
Britain was rea,dy to consider any well-substantiated Turkish claims. 
To the contention that the Congo State had abused its neutrality, he 
replied that there was nothing in the Berlin Act to prevent a neutral 
Power from extending its territories, and that the boundaries of the 
State had never been laid down in an international convention. 


“Egypt,” No. 2, 189*. Appendix I. 
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'Despite this forcible rejoinder, Great Britain releaBcd Leopold firom 
the Treaty and did not insist on the lease. 

On August 14, the day on which this reply was dispatched, 
France and the Congo State signed a treaty by which the latter 
agreed not to occupy part of the territory leased to it by Great 
Britain, and recognized French rights to the basin of the Upper 
Ubanghi, France now resolved to explore her eventual possessions 
and to impose her provisional authority. She should have proceeded 
more openly ; but Anglo-French relations did not encourage oonfi- 
•dences. Ever since France secured the right bank of the Ubanghi in 
the negotiations of 1885-7 she had turned her eyes to the 'Upper 
Nile, for the sources of the tributary of the Congo were close to 
Egypt’s river. When Belgium, in spite of treaties, crossed the fourth 
parallel, established positions on the Upper Ubanghi, spread over 
the Nile basin, and tried to block French expansion to the north and 
•east, a small credit was voted by the French Chamber in 1892 to 
reinforce French posts on the Upper tlbanghi and to connect them 
with the coast by telegraph and river communi- 
eations. In May, 189.3, it was decided to give the Moatcil and 
•command to Colonel Monteil, but the mission did not LSotard 
start. Meanwhile Belgium pushed forward, brushing 
aside French protests with the terse rejoinder that possession was 
title. It was not till July 17, 1894, when the Anglo-Congolese Treaty 
had awakened public opinion to the possibilities and dangers of the 
territories between the Congo and the Nile, that Monteil embarked. 
When he arrived in West Africa, however, the Franco-Belgian Treaty 
was signed, and he was ordered to the Ivory Coast. Colonel Liotard 
was appointed Commissioner in the Upper Ubanghi, with instructions 
to extend French influence in the Bahr-el-Ghazel and up to the Nile ; 
but, as he was unprovided with means of action, he did little beyond 
planting a few posts. 

After the Anglo-Congolese Treaty had thus been torn to shreds. 
Great Britain brought forward the question of her sphere of influence 
•on the Upper Nile as laid down in the Anglo-German Convention of 
1890. France consented to negotiate and, at the wish of the British 
Government, proceeded to discuss at the same time all outstanding 
-questions in Central Africa. Negotiations were begun in the autumn 
at the Quai d’Orsay by Dufferin and Hanotaux, with the aid of 
•experts from the respective Colonial Offices. At the end of the year 
■ an agreement was reached on various African questions ; but, except 
ibr an agreement on the boundaries of Sierra Leone, 
the scheme was rejected by both the French and Fmitless 
British Governments. Hanotaux has revealed that Negotiatwns 
France secured the definition and limitation of British 
-claims in the equatorial regions of the Nile, and that the disputed 
provinces were in some degree under the supervision of both Powers ; 
hut the settlement which satisfied the Foreign Minister appeared to 
his colleagues to involve needless sacrifices. As the scheme has 
never been published it is impossible to estimate its merits ; but 
Irom its rejection dates the race for the Upper Nile which culminated 
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in the earth-shaking crisis of Fashoda. 

The French Colonial group had aroused a good deal of interest- 
in Africa, and at the opening of 1895 the Government was urged to- 
take up a position on the Nile and to prevent fresh British encroach- 
ments. Eumours of French activity in the regions between the- 
Congo and the Nile led to the historic declaration by Sir Edward; 
Grey on March 28, on which British policy was to rest till France 
reluctantly accepted our claims nine years later. Rumours have 
come with regard to the movements of expeditions in various parts 
of Africa, but we have no reason to suppose that any French 
expedition has instructions to enter, or the intention of entering, the- 
Nile valley. And I will go further and say that, after all I have 
explained about the claims we consider we have under past agree- 
ments, and the claims which we consider Egypt may have in the- 
Nile valley, and adding to that the fact that those claims and the 
view of the Government with regard to them are fuUy 
The Grey and clearly known to the French Government, I 
Declaration cannot think it possible that these rumours deserve 
credence, because the advance of a French expedition 
under secret instructions right from the other side of Africa into a 
teri-itory over which our claims have been known for so long would' 
be not merely an inconsistent and unexpected act, but it must be 
perfectly well-known to the French Goe ernment that it would be ao 
unfriendly act, and would be so viewed by England.” 

The Grey declaration aroused anger and astonishment im 
French official circles. In the first place the Monteil mission had. 
been diverted many months earlier from the Nile to the Ivory Coast, 
and no fresh decision as to a mission to the Upper Nile had been 
taken. Secondly, it warned France off a vast district which belonged 
not to Great Britain, but to the Sultan of Turkey, in -w'hich France 
had as much or as little right as anyone else. And thirdly, it 
accompanied a legally indefensible claim by a threat of war. The 
French Ambassador at once informed Kimberley that he could not 
conceal the painful impression which would be' created in Prance. 
While negotiations were in progress, he complained, one party had 
declared that it could admit no question as to its rights in the 
territory under discussion. The Foreign Secretary replied that, on- 
the contrary, Great Britain would have a right to complain if a 
French expedition entered the territory during negotiations, and he- 
hoped France would assure him that the rumours were unfounded. 
Baron de Courcel rejoined that no news of an expedition had been 
received, and complained that the declaration constituted a prise en ‘ 
possession of the whole basin of the Upper Nile. Kimberley replied 
that the mere reiteration of a claim to a sphere of influence over the 
Nile basin, which had already been made fully kuown to Prance, 
could not be so regarded. The British Government, moreover, had 
assured the French Government that if Egypt should hereafter 
reoccupy the Suda-n it would recognize her right to its possession.* 


* "Bgypt,” No. 2, 1898. Appendix 4. 
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Such is Kimberley’s report of the conversation ; but the French 
Ambassador’s version suggests that the Foreign Secretary poured 
■water into his subordinate’s wine.* According to 
Baron de Courcel Kimberley explained that a decia- Kimberley’s 
ration by an Under Secretary was less solemn than ModiflcatioBS 
by the Foreign Secretary or the Prime Minister ; that 
it was a claim which France was free to accept or reject ; and that 
the question remained open. The Sudan, he added, once restored to 
Egypt, would share her destinies. “I look forward to the end of our 
occupation, when it will no longer be a bone of contention. The 
good understanding of the two countries is worth more.” So much 
importance was attached by the Quai d’Orsay to this record of & 
momentous conversation that it was shown to Kimberley, who, after 
modifying certain details, confirmed its accuracy, “Thus Sir Edward 
Grey was corrected by Lord Kimberley,” writes Hanotaux, “for ho 
admitted the principle of a French counter-claim, as he had done 
during the negotiations, and he recognized the impossibility of basing, 
any exclusive rights on a temporary occupation.” 

The French case in answer to the Grey declaration was set 
forth in a speech by the Foreign Minister to the Senate on April 5. 
The Sudan and equatorial Africa, declared Hanotaux, were occupied 
by the Mahdi, but belonged to the Sultan and the Khedive. At that 
moment there was probably not a single European in these vast 
regions. The Anglo-German agreement of 1890 recognized a British 
sphere of influence on the right bank of the Nile as far as the- 
confines of Egypt, while on the left bank no limit was fixed ; but 
France had protested. The British claims, to which her adhesion 
was desired, had never been approximately defined. "Would it not 
be better to abstain from public declarations which are only state- 
ment s of the arguments of one of the parties, and 
which might frustrate an agreement by stultifying The French- 
the discussion in advance ? When I think of tlie Reply 
immense extent of the territories involved, and of the 
absolute lack of information as to what is going on there, I ask 
myself whether it is not premature to attempt to settle the whole 
question beforehand by a paper delimitation. While defending^ 
definite riglits, founded on indisputable titles, I should for my part 
consider it a very unfriendly proceeding to enclose the discussiort, 
beforehand in a narrow circle from which it could not escape.^ 
Betw'een two Pow'ers which respect each other and whose relations 
are always courteous there can be no question of aggression on 
injunction where complex problems are concerned, for which so many 
different solutions may be usefully considered. No oJle can look 
upon these first delimitations vaguely sketched on imperfect maps as 
possessing the immutable character given by long usage to tho 
frontiers of European States. Nor can anyone claim to hamper the 
enterprise of the courageous men who go forth to explore these new 
countries. But w'hen the time comes for settling finally the fate of 
these distant countries, I think that, by providing that the right* 


Hanotaux, “Fachoda." 
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of ito Siilttm *nd the Khedive are respected, and by assigning to 
oaeh party concerned what is due to it according to its works, two 
great nations will be able to arrive at an arrangement which will 
teoanoile their interests and satisfy their common' aspirations 
towards civilization and progress.” The speech of the French Foreign 
Minister was a polite but firm refusal to recognize the new “Monroe 
Doctrine” in the valley of the Nile ; and France proceeded on her 
way in equatorial Africa, with the watchword “first come, first 
nerved” inscribed upon her banner. 


The return of the Unionists to power in the summer of 1895 
with a strong Ministry and a large majority inaugurated the most 
'Critical period of Anglo-French relations since the fall of Napoleon. 
There was no longer any talk of the evacuation of Egypt ; and the 
new Government not only associated itself with the Grey declaration 
"but at once formed plans for the reconquest of the Sudan. A final 
'^ort to secure the assent of France was made when the Kruger 
telegram revealed in a flash the hostility of Germany. Salisbury 
informed the French Ambassador that Great Britain desired to destroy 
Mahdiam, and that an expedition to Dongola was 
under consideration. Would France agree on condition 
Profsct there should be no advance beyond Dongola 

except after consultation with her ? Baron de Courcel 
favoured the suggestion of an understanding, which was ahso approved 
by Berthelot, the Foreign Minister in the Bo\irgcois Cabinet ; but 
his colleagues rejected his advice, and Berthelot resigned. 


An event which occurred in the heart of Africa on March 1, 
1896, provided the British Government with a convenient if not con- 
vincing excuse for the expedition. Italy had sought compensation 
for Tunis by occupying Massowah on the Red Sea, where the 
Khedive had long maintained a garrison, now isolated by the 
Mahdist revolt, and which Great Britain was glad to see in friendly 
hands.* She slowly advanced towards the highlands of Abyssinia, 
but in 1887 a column was annihilated by Abyssinians at Dogali. 
The Treaty of Uccialli, signed in 1889, made the King of Italy the 
intermediary for Abyssinia’s relations with foreign Powers ; and Italy 
henceforth regarded the country as a Protectorate. But Menelek, 
wguing that the text empowered him, but did not compel^him, to 
employ Italy as his intermediary, denied the Italian claim. An 
Anglo-Ita^an pact of 1891 settled the boundaries of the two spheres 
of influence. Kassala was placed within the British zone, but Italy 
was allowed to occupy it for military reasons. Abyssinia was 
TOcognized by Great Britain to be in the Italian zone ; but France, 
■who was engaged in a tariff war with Italy, regarded Abyssinia as a 
^WD in her game against Great Britain and Italy. 

The proclamation of a Protectorate over the Somali coast in 
1890 increased Italy’s interest in Abyssinia ; but Menelek believ^ 


•Italy’s activities in Abyssinia are fully described by 
et J'ltalie.” l:cf. Stiilman, “Francesco Criapi ’’ 
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■that »he was intriguing with his rebel vassals, and he was annoyed 
by her pretensions to a Protectorate. In 18&6 General Baratieri had 
nearly 30,000 Italian troops under his command ; 
and, although Menelek had recently compelled an Italy hi 
Italian garrison to surrender, he made overtures for Abyssiala 
peace on the basis of Italy’s withdrawal from the 
■territory recently occupied and the revision of the Treaty of Uccialli. 
Baratieri, knowing that he was about to be superseded, rejected the 
overtures and attacked the Abj^ssinian army of 100,000 men at 
Adowa. The Italians lost seven thousand in killed, wounded and 
prisoners ; and had the Abyssinians pursued, they would have been 
annihilated. Baratieri retreated to Massowah, Crispi was hurled 
from power, the Treaty of Uccialli was cancelled, and Italy’s ill- 
advised endeavours to conquer or dominate Abyssinia came to an 
abrupt conclusion. 

While the Italian troops were being chased from the highlands 
of Abj’ssinia, the Dervishes had surrounded Kassala. In addition to 
the danger of the Italian garrison, the Egyptian Government was 
expecting a forward movement of the Dervishes from Berber, and the 
military authorities of Egypt urged that an immediate advance was 
•essential. Accordingly on March 1C it was announced in the House 
of Commons that an advance would take place from the frontier post 
and Wady Haifa to Dongola. The movement, it was explained, 
would assist the Italian garrison at Kassala by creating a diversion, 
and would save Egypt from a menace which would become formid- 
able if allowed to grow. The announcement was followed by spirited 
debates. Labouchere expressed bis pleasure at the defeat of the 
Italians in an unwarrantable invasion of Abyssinia, and protested 
against an expedition which would anchor us in Egypt for a century. 
Sir William Harcourt, as Leader of the Opposition, denounced the 
step as perilous, and foretold a further advance on Khartum. In 
reply to a vote of censure moved by Mr. Morley, Chamberlain argued 
that the advance wa^ due to the Italian disaster and the resulting 
ferment among the Dervishes. The evacuation of Egypt, he urged, 
could not in any case take place till the lost provinces had been 
recovered. Mr. Balfour wound up the discussion by a similar 
■argument that the condition of Egypt could not be regarded as 
satisfactory till control over the Sudan had been restored. 

It was obvious, though it was not explicitly stated, that the 
■advance to Dongola was the beginning of the reconquest of the whole 
■of the Sudan and that it postponed the evacuation of Egypt to the 
Greek Kalends. It was thus interpreted in France, and the new 
Foreign Minister, Bourgeois, called the attention of the British. 
Ambassador to the gravity' of the results which a 
■campaign in the Sudan might produce. The warning Franco- 
was repeated on April 2 in the Chamber. “We cannot Obs^^n 
remain indifferent to the consequences of an enterprise 
which 'tends to adjourn sine die the fulfilment of engagements. We 
must maintain the European character of the Egyptian 
question.” With this object in view France and Russia, after vainly 
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asking for explanations and attempting to reopen the Egypt 
question, cast their votes on the Caisse against granting £500, 000 
(one-fifth of its reserve) towards the expenses of the expedition. Ger- 
many held the kev to the position, and as she had recognized the 
British claims to the Upper Nile in the agreement of 1890, a majority 
approved the grant. The French bondholders, however, appealed to 
the Mixed Tribunals and obtained a veto on the allocation. The 
British Government responded by finding the money, and Dongola 
was occupied in September after two battles in which the native 
Egyptian displayed discipline and courage. Salisbury now' explained 
that, nhough the advance would not be continued for the present, 
Khartum could not be left permanently in Dervish hands. 

The Bourgeois Government, not content with opposing a grant 
from the Caisse, developed the attack on Briti.sh j)olicy along parallel 
lines. Negotiations with Abyssinia were begun, and 
the task was entrusted to Marchand which had once 
Ex^ditlon been assigned to Montcil. His instructions were 
signed by' the Colonial Minister on February 24, 1896. 
“Last September you submitted a plan of an expedition in the 
Upper Ubanghi to extend French influence to the Nile. If we are to 
anticipate the English, we must arrive there first.” This momentous 
decision did not in fonn conflict with the expedition to Dongola. for 
no British Minister had as yet announced a decision to go further. 
But it was in direct contravention of the Grey declaration ; and 
though France declined to admit the validity c f that famous pro- 
nouncement, she was well aware that she must reckon w ith the 
consequences of ignoring its veto. 

When the resources of French diplomacy and enterprise had 
thus been mobilized, the Bourgeois Ministry fell on Afiril 29, 1896, 
and Hanotaux returned to the Foreign Oflice in the Meline Cabinet. 
Though a convinced supporter of French Colonial ambitions, he con- 
sidered that the Bourgeois policy had man lied too rajiidly 
and he endeavoured to limit its risks. That Germany, Austria and 
Italy approved the advance to Dongola as a further motive for 
caution. Instructions were promptly dispatched to the French 
representatives in Petrograd, Constantinople and Abyssinia to hold 
their hands ; and though the Marchand mission veas not recalled fresh 
orders were sent to Liotard, the Governor of the Upper Ubahghi, to 
whom Marchand was subordinated. “The Marchand mission is not 
a millitary enterprise. There is no thought of conquest s. The policy 
which j'ou have pursued for two years and of which our establishment 
in the Nile valley should be the crown, must be strictly followed.” 
Thus Hanotaux endeavored to repair the wire to London by return- 
ing to the policy of peaceful penetration. The improvement in the 
situation, however, was purely superficial ; for the new Foreign 
Minister had neither the power nor the desire to abandon a 
dangerous path. To deny that the Marchand mission was a military 
enterprise might ease diplomatic tension for the time : but the 
intrepid explorer carried with him the flag and the hopes of France, 
and no cunningly devised formula could disguise the fact that it wa» 
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a deliberate challenge to the ofScial policy of the British Empire. 

At this moment a fresh source of friction arose in the annexa- 
tion of Madagascar.* After many years of diplomatic friction and. 
many months of desultory fighting a treaty was signed 
in 1885, which transferred the foreign relations of the Anne^s 
island to the control of France, admitted a French Madagascar 
resident to the capital, and ceded the bay of Diego 
Suarez with the surrounding territory. The Queen was to retain her 
position, and France was not to interfere in internal affairs. There 
was no mention of a Protectorate ; and though Great Britain consent- 
ed to recognize the new situation in 1890, in return for concessions 
in Zanzibar, the Government of Madagascar refused to allow France 
the influence she expected to exercise. Such a situation could not 
last ; and in 1894 an ultimatum demanded the recognition of French 
authority tliroughout the island. The demands were onl 3 ' accepted 
in part, and a war of conquest commenced. In September, 1895, the^ 
capital was occupied, and in 1896, after a rebellion had been suppres- 
sed, the island was annexed, and the victorious Gallieni remained as 
the first Governor. Great Britain grudgingly surrendered the- 
Capitulations ; but the e irtual suppression of British trade high 
tariffs further embittered the relations between London and Paris. 

The year 1897 witnessed a lull between the laj ing of the traim 
in 1890 and the explosion of 1898 ; but there were ominous rumb- 
lings of the coming storm. France and Russia, not content with 
their success in preventing the use of the surplus of the Caisse for 
the Dongola expedition, actually complained of the Egyptian- 
Government accepting the monej' from Gnat Britain without their 
consent. The reply of the British Government to this barefaced' 
attempt at dictation wa.s given on the meeting of Parliament by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who announced that a further advance 
was essential. “Egypt can never be permanentlj' secure so long as a. 
hostile Power is in occupation of the Nile valle.v up to Khartum.’^ 
England, he added, would not be worried out of Egypt by hindrances- 
and diflSculties. The French and Russian Press fumed, but no- 
official action was taken. During the year the desert railway was 
carried south from Dongola, and stores were collected for the grand' 
advance. 

Meanwhile France endeavoured to improve her diplomatic 
position. Hanotaux had always maintained friendly relations' with 
Germany, like Jules Ferrj' before him. In April, 1897, the Chancellor 
Hohenlohe, who visited Paris everj^ year to consult his dentist, had 
a cordial interview, and in July the boundaries of Togoland were 
amicably settled. Shortly afterwards an Anglo-French agreement 
on Tunis was reached, which contained some trifling 
concessions to British trade. The relations of France Franco-Italian 
and Italy were also becoming more friendly. After RapprochcmcBir 
the disaster of Adowa and the fall of Crispi the 
Francophil Rudini recognized the French position in Tunis by" 

•See Haaotaux. “L'Affaire de Madagascar." 
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.giving lip the Capitulations, and terminated the ten years’ tariff war 
by a commercial treaty in 1898. The renewal of Franoo-Italian 
harmony was fostered by the arrival of Camille Barrere, one of the 
most accomplished of French diplomats, as the French Ambassador 
•at the end of 1897. 

While Kitchener and Marehand were slowly feeling their way 
irom the north and the west towards the Upper Nile, Salisbury 
.aucoeeded in eliminating a source of possible danger to British plans. 
When the advance on Dongola was launched , Mr. Rennell Bodd was 
sent from Cairo to convince Menelek that it involved 
Mission to no evil designs on his territory or independence. 
•AJjyssinia Addis Abeba had witnessed a good deal of Franco- 
Russian intrigue during the long diplomatic struggle 
for the valley of the Nile, and the Emperor’s capacity for mischief 
had been recently increased by his triumph at Adowa. The Rodd 
mission was completely successful. The Treaty signed on May 14, 
1897, secured a pledge of neutrality during the operations against 
the Khalifa, and a promise from the ruler “to do all in his power to 
jprevent the passage through his dominions of arms and ammunition 
to the Mahdists, whom he declares to be enemies of his empire.” 
In return for this assurance of benevolent neutrality, the Somaliland 
frontier was modified in his favour. No attempt was made to settle 
the boundary between Abyssinia and the British Egyptian sphere 
on the north and west ; for such questions could be more profitably 
■discussed after the anticipated destruction of the Dervish power, 
jdbout the same time Colonel Macdonald was ordered to advance 
north from Uganda in order to join hands with the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces when the time came for them to advance south from Khartum, 
Rnd another expedition was equipped to plant a chain of posts from 
the Victoria Njmnza along the White Nile. Owing, hovi’ever, to 
•difificulties with the native troops and physical obstacles neither of 
•the enterprises accomplished its aim. 

The Lower Niger attracted French ambitions no less than the 
Upper Nile, and French agents were busy in the hinterland of the 
British colonies on the coast. Early in 1897 the disputed claims 
were referred to a .loint Conimi^eion in Paris ; but French expeditions 
•continued to push forward. Africa, lamented the Prime Minister at 
the Guildhall banquet, had been created to plague Foreign 
•Secretaries. He added that there was a limit to the exercise of 
conciliation, and that we could not allow our most elementary rights 
•to be trampled on. Countries which we regarded as our property, 
echoed the strident voice of Chamberlain, had been 
invaded. This situation we could not accept, and a 
Problems frontier force had been organized which would be 
necessary “whether or not the difference reached a 
satisfactory solution.” After an interval of many months the Niger 
•Commission in Paris resumed its deliberations in the autumn, when 
Hanotaux engaged in intimate conversation with the British 
Ambassador. The French negotiators proposed to enlarge^he basis 
•of the sought- for accord by including the left bank of the Niger, and 
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asked for the north and east shores of Lake Chad in return for 
oonoessions in the navigation of the Niger and other privileges. Sir 
Sdmund Monson replied that the conference could only deal with the 
right bank, as the left had been settled in 1890, and that claims east 
of the lake must avoid undue expansion toward the Nile. “If other 
questions are adjusted,” wrote the Ambassador to Hanotaux 
(Dec. 10), “the Government will make no difficulty about this 
condition. But in doing so they cannot forget that the possession, 
of this territory may in the future open up a road to the Nile, and 
they must not be understood to admit that any other European. 
Power than Great Britain has any claim to occupy any part of the 
valley of the Nile. The views of the British Government upon this- 
matter were plainly stated by Sir Edward Grey and were formally 
communicated to the French Government. Her Majesty’s present 
Government entirely adhere to the language that was on this 
occasion employed by their predecessors.” The Ambassador assured 
Salisbury of his great satisfaction in making this communication, as 
his dispatches had shown how necessary it was to remind the French 
Government of the British views as to the Nile valley. It would not, 
he believed, prejudice the chances of a satisfactory arrangement in. 
West Africa.* 

The name of Marchand was not mentioned in the communi- 
cation ; but Salisbury’s explicit confirmation of the Grey declara- 
tion constituted a fresh and solemn warning. Hanotaux replied that 
to mix up the Niger and the Nile would only prejudice the work of 
the Niger Commission. “The French Government cannot refrain from 
repeating the reservations which it has never failed to express every 
time that questions relating to the valley of the Nile have been 
brought forward. The declaration of Sir Edward Grey gave rise to 
an immediate protest by our representative, and I myself, in the 
name of the Government, made declarations to which I consider I 
am all the more justified in referring from the fact that they have 
called forth no reply from the British Government.” Thus once 
again the two Governments restated their divergent views on a 
subject which, rightly, they considered to be of vital importance, 
in the most uncompromising manner. 

The Niger negotiations proceeded throughout the winter, on. 
the basis that possession created rights. The British attitude 
appeared to Hanotaux at once stubborn and threatening. Lord 
Selborne, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, in a speech at Bradford, 
was particularly menacing. “We wish for peace, 
but not at any price. We did not fight about Mada- 
gascar, because our interests there arc so small ; but Settlement 
can we say the same of West Africa ?” The language 
of the Colonial Secretary in Parliament on February 18, 1898, was 
equally threatening ; but on the same day the British delegates on 
the Niger Commission recognized French claims, which had been. 


See “Egypt.” No. 2. 1898. 
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denounced as exorbitant, and which secured the union of the Sene- 
gal the Niger and the Ivory Coast settlements. Four months were 
needed to complete the agreement, which was signed at Paris on 
June 14, and delimited the spheres of influence from Senegal to the 
Nile basin. The pact cleared up the whole complex of boundary 
questions in West Africa, and in the opinion of Hanotaux, gave 
France what she wanted without serious sacrifices ; but it was 
attacked by the French colonial enthusiasts and ratification was 
delayed. 

The question of the Nile valley alone remained, and Hanotaux 
desired to solve it before the expected collision occurred. Kitchener’s 
advance began in March, and the fierce battle of the Atbara on 
April 8 liberated the province of Berber and announced the approa- 
ching doom of the Khalifa. Marchand wa.s believed to be near 
Fashoaa. if indeed he had not already arrived. But on the day 
following the signature of the Niger Convention the Meline Ministry 
fell, and Delcasse entered on his seven years’ tenure of oflice at the 
Quai d’Orsay, for .which his earlier experience as 
Marchand at Minister of the Colonies had in some degree prepared 
Fashoda him. Marchand reached Fashoda on July 10, but 
his arrival was unknown till two months latei". The 
decisive struggle with the Mahdist forces was limed for the beginn- 
ing of September, and on August 2 Salisbury drew up instructions 
for the period following the capture of Khartum. No large scale 
military operations for the occupation of the southern provinces 
were contemplated, but flotillas were to be sent up the Blue and the 
White Nile. If the former encountered Abyssinians it was to report 
and wait for orders. The latter was to be commanded as far as 
Fashoda by the Sirdar, who was to take with him a small body of 
British troops. “In dealing with any French or Abyssinian autho- 
rities who m.ay be encountered, nothing should be ’ said or done 
which would in any way imply a recognition of a title to possession 
on behalf of Fralnoe or Abyssinia to any portion of the Nile Valley.” 

On September 1 the Anglo-Egyptian army came in sight of 
Omdurman, and at daybreak on September 2 the Dervish force of 
about 30,000 men attacked with reckless courage. By nine o’clock 
in the morning the charges had been broken, and the army moved 
forward towards the capital. An unexpected sally from behind the 
hills jeopardized the right wing for a time ; hut when Kitchener 
„. . entered the capital in the afternoon the Khalifa with 

inters^ 'Remnants of his host, escaped from the 

Khartnm other end of the city. In a battle of machine-guns 
against spears the looses of the victors amounted only 
to a few hundreds, wdiile the Dervish casualties were reckoned at 

nearly 20,000. The native troops, according to the customs of war 
in the Sudan, dispatched hundreds of wounded men as they advanced 
across the plain after the battle was over. At right the British 
and Egyptian flags floated over the palace where Gordon had perish- 
ed in 1885, and Kitchener emphasized the defeat of the Khalifa by 
the destruction of the Mahdi’s tomb. ^ 
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Delcasse offered Sir Edmund Monson his sincer congratula- 
tions on the victory, “despite the differences about Egypt of the 
two Governments.” He supposed a hotilla would steam southwards, 
and it would probably fall in with Captain Marchand. The latter 
had been instructed to consider himself an emissary of civilization, 
without authority to decide on questions of right, which must bo 
discussed between the two Governments, and he hoped the British 
commander might be instructed to avoid a conflict. The Foreign 
Minister expressed his desire that all causes of difference should be 
amicably settled, and his conviction that this could be achieved by 
frank discussion.* On receiving a telegraphic report of the conversa- 
tion Salisbury ordered the Amtessador to state that all the terri- 
tories which were subject to the Khalifa had pas-sed by right of 
conquest to the British and Egyptian Governments. “H.M. 
Government do not consider that this right is open to discussion, but 
they would be prepared to deal in the manner suggested by his 
Excellency with any territorial controversies in regard to regions 
not affected by this assertion.” Delca.sse merely remarked that the 
phrase “territories subject to Khalift,” was rather vague, and that 
he had no accurate knowledge of their extent. 

Meanwhile news had reached Kitchener that the French flag was 
flying at Fashoda, five hundred miles south of Khartum ; and on 
September 10 he steamed south from Oradurraan with five gunboats, 
two hundred British and Sudanese troops, and artillery,** On Sep- 
tember 18, when within a few miles of the village, he dispatched 
a letter to inform “the Chief of the European expedition” of 
his victory at Omdurman and his approaching arrival. Marchand 
replied, warmly congratulating the Sirdar on his victory, and 
informed him that he had occupied part of the Bahr-el-Ghazel and 
the Shilluk country on the left bank of the Nile as far as Fashoda. 
On August 25 he had driven off a Dervish attack from the river, and 
on September 3 had signed a treaty with a local chief placing the 
Shilluk country on the left bank of the Nile under the Protectorate 
■of France, subject to ratification by the French Government. “I 
•offer you my best wishes on your arrival on the Upper Nile,” he 
concluded, “and shall he happy to welcome you at Fashoda in the 
name of France.” 

On reaching Fashoda on September 19, a few hours after 
receiving this polite but unbending reply. Kitchener was visited by . 
Marchand, whom he congratulated on his long and 
arduous journey. The presence of the French at Kitchener 

Fashoda and in the valley of the Nile, he proceeded, Marchand 

was regarded as a direct violation of the rights of 
Egypt and Great Britain, and he must protest against their hoisting 
of the French flag in the dominions of the Khedive. He begged 
Marchand not to resist the re-establishment of Egyptian authority, 

* This is the first conversation also described in the French Yellow Book, 
“Affaires du Haut-Nil et due Bahr-el-Ghazal.” 1898. 

*• See his report and the conespoodence with Marchand in “Egypt.” No, 
3.1898. 
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as the British-Egyptian forces were much more tlian a match for his- 
eight cheers and a hundred and twenty men, and he offered to> 
convey him and his followers north on a gunboat. Marchand 
replied that he could not retire or haul down his flag without orders, 
and begged that the matter should be referred to Paris, which, he 
felt sure, would at once order his retirement. Thus the French flag 
continued to fly, and the Egyptian flag was hoisted a few hundred 
yards away. Kitchener followed up his verbal protest by a written 
argument against the occupation of any part of the Nile valley, 
adding that the government of the country had been resumed 
by Egypt and that a British commandant of Fashoda had been 
appointed. 

On the day before the meeting of Kitchener and Marchand 
an important interview took place between Delcasse and the British 
■» Ambassador. Did Great Britain, inquired the 

Monson Foreign Minister, maintain that Marchand had no 

Delcasse right to be at Fashoda ? Sir Edmund Monson 

replied that Fraiife well knew that an incursion into 
the basin of the Nile would be regarded as an unfriendly act. Why, 
then, was this mission dispatched ? Deloasso rejoined that France 
had never recognized the British sphere of influence in the Upper 
Nile, and had indeed protested against it. The Bahr-el-Ghazel had 
long been outside the influence of Egypt, and France had as much 
right at Fashoda as England at Khartum. Only a mandate from 
the Sultan could justify the British claim. Sir Edmund ended the 
conversation by remarking that the situation was very serious. The 
Government would not consent to a compromise. It had no desire 
to pick a quarrel, but it naturally resented a step which it had 
cautioned France not to take. Delcasse assured his visitor that 
every member of the Cabinet was anxious for good relations with 
England. If England was equally anxious there could be no 
danger. 

A Cabinet Council was held on September 27, and the British 
Ambassador was invited to the Quai d’Orsay the same evening. 
Marchand had told Kitchener that on arriving at Fashoda he had 
dispatched two copies of his Report, one through the French Congo, 
the other through Aby’ssinia. This document it w’as indispensable 
to obtain as quickly as possible, and they would be grateful if in- 
structions could be forw'urded to Marchand to send a copy direct to 
Cairo, Sir Edmund asked whether ho was to conclude that Mar- 
chand would not be recalled before his Report was received. Del- 
casse replied tliat he was ready to discuss the question in a most 
conciliatory spirit, but that the Ambassador must not ask him for 
the impossible. Salisbury consented to forward the message, but 
added that much uneasiness would be created by a prolongation of 
the existing state of affairs. The public was anxious to know what 
was going on, but it would be enough if the imminent departure of 
Marehand could be announced. On September 30 Sir Edmund 
again visited Delcasse, who informed him that he could not evacuate 
Fashoda without diecuBsion or conditiOBs, adding a wirfi that the 
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delimitation of the French colonies of the Congo and the Upper 
Ul)anghi might be discussed. 

T)ic conversations had hitherto taken place in Paris ; but on 
October 6 Baron do Courcel sought out the Prime Alinister at. 
Downing Street, and in a long and inconclusive 
interview insisted on th(^ strong feeling that pre\ ailed France 
in France. Salisbury assured J)im that the strength holds out 
of feeling in England was not less remarkable, and 
referred liis visitor to the as.sertions of British claims in IStW,. 
1894, 189.") and 1897. Tlie Ambassador suggested that both sides 
should announce that negotiations on the (lelimilation of the sphews 
of influence were in progress, anti claimed that France should have a 
considerable piart of the left bank of the Nile. The conversation was. 
resumed on October 12. Franco, declared the Baron, desired an outlet 
on the Nile for the commerce of her Ubanghi province, and asked for 
a position <jn the navigable portion of the Bahr-el-Ghazel. She had 
established posts in the province for some time, and had the right 
to them attaching to long and undi.sputed occupation. To Salisbury’s, 
suggestion that Marchand should retire beyond the watershed bet- 
ween the Ubanghi and the affluents of the Nile, the Baron replied 
that the watershed was difficult to determine, and he renewed his 
suggestion for a general agreement on the territories between Lake 
Chad and the Nile. The Prime Minister, finding his language 
indefinite and rlietorical, declined to discus.s such questions till they 
were formidated in precise phraseology, and the second interview, 
like the first, oonobided without definite result. Tiie conver.sationa, 
in London and Pari.s made it clear that the French Government 
realized that P'a.shoda must be evacuated, but that it wished to save 
its face hy negotiations. But while France was ready for conditional 
evacuation, Great Britain insisted on unconditional surrender. 

The patience of the Prime Minister was not shared by tho- 
British Press or by public opinion. At the very moment that he- 
was listening to the “rhetorie.al” arguments and 
appeals of the French Ambassador, Lord Bosebery _ 
was addressing a meeting at Epsom. The question, ho Intervenes 
declared, was of supreme gravity. “In face of a deli- 
berate warning that a particular act could bo considered as an un- 
friendly act, it has been deliberately committed. Beliind the policy 
of the Government is the uniti d strength of the nation. No Govern- 
ment that attempted to recede from or palter with that policy would 
last a week. Tlie nation will make any sacrifice and go any length 
to sustain them. On the other side pf the Channel there is an ele- 
ment of great gravity too ; there is a question of the flag. I honour- 
the flag. But the flag is a portable affair. It can be carried by 
irresponsible people, and I have some hope that the flag in this case 
is not necessarily the flag of France but the flag of an individual 
explorer, and is therefore not carrying the full weight of the Republie 
behind it. M. Deloasse has shown a conciliatory spirit. I hope that 
this incident will be pacifically settled, but it must be understood 
that there can be no compromise of the rights of Egjrpt. Great- 
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Britain has been treated rather too much as a negligible quantity 
'in recent years. Let other nations remember that cordiality can 
•only rest on mutual respect for each other’s rights, each other a 
■territories, and each other’s flag." 

These trumpet tones were echoed by Hicks-Beach, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech at Tynemouth. ‘ It would 
be a great calamity that after a peace of more than 
British eightj' 3'ears, during which I had hoped that un- 
Itnpaticnre friendly feeling had practicall3’ di.sappeared, those 
friendly relations should be disturbed. But there 
are worse evils than war, and wo sliali not shrink from anything 
that ma3- come.” Chamberlain announced the calling up of the 
reserves and other jjrecaution.s, which were not to be interpreted as 
threats ; but he claimed all the territory which we had ‘‘freed at 
great price from anarchy and misrule.’’ A few softer notes were 
heard, and the Daily News pleaded for consideration for “the legiti- 
mate ambitions of France” ; but the multitude preferred the crude 
chauvinism of the Daily Mail. Opinion was intoxicated by the 
victory of Omdurjnan and exasperated by the long delay. A cartoon 
in embodied the angry impatience of the man in the street. 
■“What will you give me if I go away ?” asks the little organ-grinder. 
■"I will give 3mu something if you don’t,” replies a muscular John 
Bull with a menancing frown. France was well aware that waf 
might come at any moment, and she feverishly prepared for the 
•worst. 

Marchand’s report was duly dispatched to Paris yla Cairo ; 
but the decision of the French Cabinet was not determined by its 
contents. France yielded to force, and on November 4 Baron de 
Courcel informed Salisbury that Fashoda would be evacuated. The 
Prime Minister joyfulh' announced the end of the crisis. ‘‘There will 
be plenty of discussion,” he added ; ‘‘but a cause of dangerous con- 
troversy has disappeared, and wo can only congratulate ourselves.” 
Marchand refused to return home through Egx'pt, preferring the 
long route through Abyssinia. It was a spectacular humiliation 
for a Great Power ; for Great Britain had secured unconditional 
evacuation by threat of war. The object of the Marchand mi.sBion, 
■declares Hanotaux, was to possess a valuable pawn in negotiating 
■the same sort of compromise as regards the Nile as had been reached 
in reference to the Niger. It was a dangerous game to play, even if 
the negotiations had preceded the victory of Omdurman, as Hano- 
taux had desired. Salisbury had proved himself too 3 iciding for the 
taste of the country in the Far East ; but in the Nile valley he was 
Rdamant, and France had only herself to thank for the results of 
•neglecting repeated and peremptor}' warnings. France had one 
enemy already, and she could not afford another. 
Dclcasse’s To quarrel with Great Britain was to play into the 

Decision hands of Germany, and to destroy any chance of 

ultimateh^ recovering the Rhine provinces. ‘‘A 
■conflict,” declared Delcasse to the Chamber with simple, truth, 
■would ‘‘have involved sacrifices disproportionate to the object.” The 
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French fleet was weak, and her enemy could have taken the whole 
of her colonial empire if she had wished. Having once chosen his 
path, the Foreign Minister resolved to harvest from British friend- 
ship what he could not obtain from the thwarting of her will. 
While France was still smarting under humiliation, he told his 
friends that he wished to remain at the Quai d’Orsay till he had 
restored the bonne entente with England. His wish was to be 
gratified ; but a rough road had to be traversed before the rivals 
clasped hands in 1904. 


The demand that arose in certain quarters for the establish- 
ment of a Protectorate over the Sudan was rejected by the Prime 
Minister, who announced at the Guildhall banquet that it would only 
be declared if absolutely necea.s.ary. He added that the position of 
Great Britain in Egypt had been changed, since “a stricken field was 
one of the stages on the road to history.” The status of the Sudan 
■was defined in an Anglo- Egyptian Convention signed on ilanuary 19, 
1 899. The British and Elgyptian flags were to be used together 
except at Suakin, the supreme military and civil command to be 
vested in a Governor-General appointed by the Khedive with the 
consent of the British Government, the country to be governed by 
martial law till further notice, the jurisdiction of the mixed 
tribunals to be recognized nowhere except in Suakin, the import and 
export of slaves to be prohibited, and the Brussels Act in respect to 
fire-arms and liquor to be enforced. The Sudan wah to be free from 
the international complications which rendered the occupation of 
Egypt a perpetual strife, and to be ruled by a benevolent despot 
from Khartum. A year later the remnants of the 
Khalifa’s army were mown down by machine-guns by 
Sir Francis Wingate in Kordofan, and the Khalifa 
himself preferred death to surrender. The character 
of the new regime was described by the Prime Minister without 
circumlocution on the meeting of Parliament. ‘‘We hold the Sudan 
by two titles — first as having formed part of the possessions of Egypt, 
and then by the title, much older and much less complicated which 
is called the right of conquest. In the first written communication 
to the French Government I was careful to base our title on the 
right of conquest, because I think it is the most useful, the most 
simple, and the soundest of the two.” 


The 

Khalifa's 

Death 


Logical French critics pointed out that if Great Britain appeal- 
ed to the right of conquest, Marchand could do the same, and that 
if the claim in law was good, there was no need to tlmow the sword 
into the scale. The joint sovereigntj% they argued, was a British 
Protectorate in everything but name ; and the Treaty Avas juridically 
null, since the firman of 1892 forbade the Khedive to cede or 
alienate territory or privileges. No Power, however, raised a voice 
in protest, and ofiioial France was perforce dumb. Though the 
crisis was over, bitter feelings remained and found expression in 
both countries. The Colonial Secretary gave free vent to his anger 
in a speech on January 18, 1899. The exclusion of British tr«^e 
from Madagascar in 1896, he complained, was a breach of faith. 
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The conduct of France in regard to the Newfoundland fisheries, h» 
added, was a typical example of a malicious policy which apparently 
aimed at combining the maximum damage to others with the 
minimum advantage to herself. Xt was at this moment that France 
secured a harbour in the Persian Gulf from the Kultan of Muscat, 
and that Great Britain compelled him to substitute a coaling- 
station. 


After the great surrender Baron de Courcel was succeeded bj^ 
Paul Cambon, wdio was destined to play a leading part in the 
reconciliation of the nations which had been within 
Spheres of sight of w'ar. On January 2, 1899, the new 
iDQoence Ambassador expressed a wish to resume the African 
conversations of his predecessor. Salisbury was now 
ready to negotiate, and the Declaration of March 21 gave satisfac- 
tion to both parties. The position of France on the Niger and the 
Congo was improved. While under the pact of 1890 France only 
touched Jjake Chad on the north, she now touched it on the cast and 


at one point on tlio south. Salisbury proposed a formula by whicli 
each should recognize as the sphere of the other all territory on 
either side of a given line ; but Delcasse rejected a proposal which 
would consecrate British pre-eminence in Egypt and the Sudan, and 
would recognize the right to dispose of countries which did not 
belong to the signatories. He therefore proposed, and Salisbury 
accepted the formula : “France engages to acquire neither territory 
nor influence east, nor Great Britain west, of the agreed line.’’ The 
line of partition followed the watershed of tlie Nile and the Congo, 
Wadai falling to France, Darfur, Bahr-el-Ghazcl and Kordofan to 
Great Britain. The latter provinces formed a free commercial zone, 
and France thus obtained commercial access to tlie Nile. Though 
the Nile valley wes naturally left to Great Britain, France was not 


required to recognize British claims in Egypt. Great Britain made- 
no sacrifices, but she recognized France’s right to expand from West 
Africa towards the Sahara and tlie interior. Despite tlie frustration. 

^ of her hopes in the Sudan, she was to own an even 

African larger share of the surface of the Dark Continent 

Empire rival. “The work,” declared Cambon many 

years later, “went quickly and smoothly, for Lord 
Salisbury knew his own mind. Then I suggested that there were 
several other matters which might be settled in an equally friendly 
spirit. He shook his head and smiled. ‘I have the greatest confi- 
dence in M. Delcasse,’ he said, ‘and also in your present Govern- 
ment. But in a few months’ time they will probably be overthrown, 
and their successors will do exactly the contrary. No, we must wait 
a bit’.”* The period of waiting was to extend to four years, filled 
with grave decisions and crowded with unexpected events- 


Interview in The Times, Dec. 22, 1920. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 

T he dangerous tension between Great Britain and the Dual 
Alliance arising from competing interests and ambitions in Asia 
and Africa, and culminating in the incidents of Port Arthur and 
Pashoda, turned the thoughts of British statesmen once more 
towards the Power with which they had till recently lived in the 
friendliest relations. The Kruger telegram was neither forgotten nor 
forgiven ; but there had been no repetition of the 
ill-advised attempt to interfere in South Africa. GenMn 
Moreover, the steady support of British policy by the Detente 
Triple Alliance during the reconquest of the Sudan, 
and the Kaiser’s telegram of congratulation on the Atbara victory, 
were doubly welcome at a time when France and Russia were piling 
obstacles in our path. The detente opened the way for a rapproche- 
ment ; and the unsuccessful effort of Great Britain to transform the 
rapprochement into an alliance forms the main theme of this chapter. 

Though Salisbury was Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, 
Chamberlain was the most forceful personality of the Unionist 
Cabinet f<jrrned in 1895, and his restless activities ranged far beyond 
the walls of the Colonial Office. The Colonial Secretary was not 
altogether sati.sliod with his chief’s yielding attitude in the Far East. 
His views were shared b}' bis Liberal Unionist colleague, the Duke 
of Devonshire, who complained that he was bombarded with 
complaints from the cotton industry about the danger to Lancashire’s 
Chinese market. At the end of February, 1898, at a small dinner- 
party at the house' of Alfred Rothschild, Chamberlain and the Duke 
begged Baron von Eokardstein, the popular First Secretary of the 
German Embassy, to arrange a meeting between the Ambassador 
and Chamberlain.* Hatzfcldt and Chamberlain met next day, and 
informal conversations, extending over the whole field of Anglo- 
Ccrinan relations, were continued two or three times a week 
tlu-ouphout March. 

Chamberlain’s suggestion of an allianre found a sympathetic 
response in the Ambassador ; but the ’Wilbelmstrasse objected that 
the .system of party government in England rendered it difficult to 
guarantee the permanence of such an arrangement. 

When Chamberlain replied that Parliament could Cham^rlalo 
approve, Bulow rejoined that the publication of an Hatzfcldt 
Anglo -German treaty would destroy the good relations 
between Berlin and Petrograd. The negotiations reached a deadlock 
early in April, and Chamberlain believed that Russia had got scent 
of the discussions ; but at the suggestion of Alfred Rothschild, and 
with the approval of Hatzfeldt, Eckardstein visited the Kaiser at 


* Eckardstein, “Erinnerangen,” I. 292-6. 
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Hamburg. After listening to the report, the impressionable itiona^ch 
expressed agreement witli the -views of the Embassy ; but a week 
later Hatzfeldt informed Eckardstein that it was useless to continue 
negotiations, since the Kaiser and Bulow had turned against an 
agreement Unmoved by the rebuff from Berlin, Chamberlain returned 
to the charge ; for his heart -was hot within him, and on 13 his 

wrath boiled over in a speech to his constituents. “As to the 
manner in which Russia secured Port Arthur, the promises made 
and broken a fortnight later, I will only quote the proverb, ‘Who 
sups with the devil must have a long spoon.’ In future wc have to 
reckon with Russia in China and Afghanistan. But what can we do 
in our isolation ? Some of our critics say we should have made an 
arrangement with Russia ; but it takes two to make an agreement. 
What Russia asked we could not give, and wc could give nothing to 
head her off. And if an agreement were reached, who could 
guarantee its fulfilment ?” The moral of the speech was co-operation 
with Germany. 

On May 30 the Kaiser discussed the new' situation in a “private 
and very conjidential’’ letter to the Tsar. “With a suddmness 
wholly unexpected to me am I placed before a gTave 
The Kaiser’s decision which is of vital importance for my country. 
Comment and which is Bo far-reaching that I cannot foresee the 
ultimate consequcnce.s. The traditions in wJiich I was 
reared by my beloved grandfather of bles.sed memory as regards our 
two houses and countries have, as you will own, always been kept 
up by me as a holy bequest from him, and my loyalty to you and 
your family is, I flatter myself, above any suspicion. In the 
beginning of April the attacks on my country and person, till then 
showered on us by the British Press and people, suddtnly fell off, 
and there was, as you will have perceived, a moihentary lull. This 
rather astonished us at home and we were at a lo.ss for an explana- 
tion. In a private inquiry I found out that H.M. the Queen herself 
through a friend of hers had sent word to the British jjapi rs that she 
wished this unnoble and false game to cease. Such an unwanted step 
naturally led us to the conclusion that something was in the. air. 
About Easter a ceh-brated politician proprio molu suddenly sent for 
my Ambassador and a brule pourpoint offered him a treaty of 
alliance with England ! Count Hatzfeldt, utterly astonished, saie] he, 
could not quite make out how that could be after all that had 
passed between us since 1895. The answer was that the offer was 
made in real earnest and was sincerely meant. My Ambassadejr said 
he would report, but that he doubted very much whether Parliament 
would ever ratify such a treaty, England till now always having 
made clear to anybody who wished to hear it that it never by any 
means would make an alliance with any Continental Power whoever 
it may be ! After Easter the request was urgently renewed, but by 
my commands coolly and dilatorily answered in a colourless manner. 
I thought the affair had ended. Now, however, the request has been 
renewed for the third time in such an unmistakable manner, putting 
a certain short term to my definite answer and accompanied by such 
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enormous offi rs showing a wide and great future opening for my 
country, that I think it iny duty to Germany duly to reflect before 
I answer. Before I do it, I frankly and openly come to you, my 
esteemed friend and cousin, to inform you, as I feel that it is a 
question, so to say, of life and death. We two have the same 
opinions, we want peace, and we have sustained and upheld it till 
now ! What the tend<'ncy of the alliance is you will well understand, 
as I am informed that the alliance is to be w ith the Triple Alliance 
and with the addition of .Japan and Ameiica, with whom pourparlers 
have already been opened ! What the ch.ancea are for us in refusing 
or accepting you may calculate yourself! Now as my old and crusted 
friend I beg you to tdl me what you can (fftr me and will do if I 
re fu.se. Before I take my final deehicn .and s( nd rny an.swer in this 
difficult p(’.‘ili( n, I must be able to see clearly, and before God, as I 
should, what is fir the good c.f the peace ])rop.')i.al be, so that I can 
judge and weigh in rny mind before God, as I should, what i.s for the 
good (,f the peace of my Fatherland and of the world. You need not 
frar fc,r your Ally in any proj)osal you make should she be placed 
in a combination wished by you.’’ 

The Tsar rejilieel tliat thre»e months ago Great Britain had 
made him offers with a view to destroying the Franoo-Russian 
alliance “in a ma.skeel way.” Soon afterwards he 
had secured Port Arthur, reached an agreement with The Tsar’s 
-Japan ab( ut Korea, and was on the best erf terms Reply 
w ith the JTnited States. (Jeumany ee.uld count on 
the frienelshiji of Russia, but fhe Kai.scr nirst settle for himself 
vr hat value to attach to the Briti.sh e ffer.* The letter confirmed 
Bulow and Holstein in their decision to aveud an allianceandto- 
deal w ith separate issue.s on their merits. The eioor, how ever, was 
left open, and in June .‘^alistmrv diseui.s.srd with Hatzfeldt a rap- 
prochement in a form which should not challenge Rus»ia. No 
advance, howe ver, wa.s made er could be made, .as the Kaiser and 
his advisers at that time considered the goodw ill of the Russian 
Court too V aluablo to endanger. “Mince I communicated with you 
in May,” w j ote the Kai.ser to the Tsar on August 18, "England has 
now and then reopened negotiations with us, but has nerer quite 
unemvered its hand. They are trying hard, as far as I can make 
out, to find a euntinemtal army to fight for tlecir interests. But 1 
fancy they w on’t easily find one, at least not mine ! Their newest 
niov c is to w ish to gain France over from you.” 

The lack of response to the British feelers left no soreness, 
for no fevrmal offer wms made or even considered by the Cabinets 
Co-operation was possible without alliance, and at 
this moment a field was opening in which the Gel-^ny 
countries might pursue their interests without fear Portugar 
of collision, and where Germany might find compen- 
sation for what she described as her “saerifiee” in renouncing all 

•The letter has not been published, but Hammann supplies a summary 
from the Berlin Foreign Office. Nothing is known of the British offer men- 
tioned by the Tsar. 
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claims in South Africa, and where Rhodes might further enlarge the 
British Empire. The finances of Portugal were, as usual, in con- 
fusion, the interest on British and German loans was in arrear, and 
the Gorman Government proposed a deal. In the expectation that 
Portugal would approach one or other of them, and desiring that she 
should not turn to France, the two countries agreed to reply that 
they could only finance her jointly, and that as security for a large 
loan the colonies should be pledged or ceded. A secret treaty was 
signed in October, 1898, which divided the colonie.s into spheres of 
influence. Southern Mozambique, Northern Angola, Madeira, the 
..Azores and Cape Verde Islands falling to Great Britain, while 
Germany’s share consisted of Southern Angola and Northern 
-Mozambique. Partition was only to be carried out if Portugal 
■desired to sell.’" At the close of the year the two Governments mado 
■discreet public references to the argument. Germany, declared 
Ghambcrlain, was a dangerous competitor, but there were many 
important questions in which the two countries could agree without 
an alliance. “Thcr-c are many points where we can co-operate,” 
echoed Bulow, ‘ without damage to and with integral m.iintenance of 
other rclation.-ihips.” The Portuguese ])aet, however, remained a 
dead letter, for the country escaped financial collapse. Sali.sbury 
disliked the Treaty of 1898, and in the following year the Marquis 
■de Soveral, a persona gratissima at the British (’iiurt. persuaded 
him to renew the old mutual g'laraniee against attack in an ex- 
change of notes described as the Treaty of Wi)idaor. 

W*^*sor removed the soreness created by ihe British 

1899 ' ultimatum of 1890, which vetoed the Portuguese cl,air;t 
to sprawl acro.ss South Africa ; and, though it 
was not verbally incon-'istont with the Auglo-Gcrman Treaty, 
Germany was not officially informed of it till inanv years later. 
When reforence.s to it in si)eeche.s wlien the British licet was at 
Lisbon in 1900 caused a German inquiry wiiat treaty was in 
question, Lord Lan.sdowne replied that it renewed the long-standing 
•alliance and did not infringe the pact of 1898. 

A further step along the path of co-operation was taken when 
Rhodes visited the German capital in the .spring of 1899.*"' In 
conversation with a friend of Rhodes, the Uiroetor of the German 
■Colonial Department spoke of the ho.^tility of the South African 
statesman to Germany. The Engli.shraan thereupon offered to 
■suggest a visit, and was a.ssured that the emiiiro builder would be 
received by the Kaiser. Rhodes wcleo'tied by the opportunity, for 
the Cape to Cairo railway was very near his heart. T/ie reconquest 
of the Sudan and the extension of Ilhodc.-^ia northwards kft only the 
middle of the route to bo arranged with the Congo State or Crerrnany, 
according as it jessed cast or west of Lake Tanganyika. The trans- 


*C/. Eckardstein. “Erinnerungen.” IT. 205. The Anglo-Portuguese 
Treaty of 1872 gave Great Britain the pre-emption of Dclagoa Bay. 

“Eckardstein, “Erinnerungen," 1, 314-15 ; Basil Williams, ''Cecil 
Rhodes,” 309-1 1. 
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African telegraph was an easier problem financially, but equally 
required foreign assent, The Anglo-Congolese Treaty of 1894, which 
had provided a strip through Congo territory, had been cancelled, 
and henceforth Rhodes placed his chief hopes in German East 
Africa. Early in 1899 he discussed the line with Kitchener and 
Cromer in Egypt, and visited Brussels and Berlin on his way home. 
On leaving King Leopolds, study he caught hold of the British 
Military Attache, who happened to be passing, and hissed in his ear, 
tell you that man is Satan.” 

The interview with the Kaiser was extremely cordial, begin- 
ning with friendly chaff about the Kruger telegram, wliich, as Rhodes 
explained, had diverted the wrath of his countrymen 
from his own head, and ending with a promise of Rhodes in 
every facility for carrying the telegraph wires Berlin 
through German East Africa. The conver-sation was 
renewed at an Embassy dinner, after which the Kai.ser gave orders 
that ‘‘when Mr. Rhodes gets into our territory he does not require 
a military escort fur his workers, as that would put him to unneces- 
sary cxpen.9e.” Details took time to work out, and the agreement 
was not signed till the autumn. In return for permission to carry 
the telegraph through German territory, the Chartered Company 
promised not to build a railway line to the Atlantic except through 
German South-We.st Africa, ft wa.s also agreed that, if Germany 
could not finance a railway through German East Africa, Rhodes 
should undertake the ta<k. The Engli.shman was delighted not 
only with his bargain but with bis host, uhom he described as ‘‘a 
big man, a broad-minded man." ‘’Your Emperor was very good to 
me,” he wrote to a German frieml. ‘T shall not alter my determi- 
nation to work with the German colonies in Africa.” His gratitude 
and contklence were generously t'.xpressed in a r odieil to hi.s will, 
providing that the Kaiser sho.iid elioo.se a number of Rhodes 
scholars for Oxford University every year. The visit was one of the 
factors in the Kai.ser’s friendline.ss to Great Britain during the Boer 
war. and a telegram of eongratiil.ation after the relief of Kimberley 
-showed that the fascination of the famoii.s Afrikander was still 
undimmed. 

The Anglo-German negotiations coneerning Portuguese Africa 
bad proceeded in jierfect harmony ; but the discussion of the 
Samoan jmoblem generated a good deal of heat. Holstein, declares 
Eckardstein, dete.sted Sali.sbury, whom he credited a, ith the desire 
to injure Germany and involve her in tro ible by bis devilish 
ingenuity. Hatzfeldt, «ho knew him better, repudiated this 
caricature ; but the Amba.ssador’s nerves were u])sct by the 
excursions and alarums of Berlin. Tndecd, his relations with the 
Prime Minister became .so strained in the .summer of 1899 that the 
two men did not meet for weeks. The tri{)artito 
condominium under which Samoa had lived since The Samoa 
1889 had proved unworkable, the United States and Settlement 
Great Britain favouring one solution and Germany 
another. Salisbury was annoyed by threats through unofficial 
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0 h&nnels, and the blundering Holstein hinted that the Kaiser would 
break off diplomatic relations if a satisfactory agreement were not 
reaohOd forthwith. Salisbury very properly declined to negotiate- 
further with a pistol at his head, and ironically observed to the Duke 
of Devonshire that he was daily expecting an ultimatum. “Unfor- 
tunately it has not yet come. If it does not, Germany will lose a 
first-rate opportunity of getting rid not only of Samoa but of all her 
colonies, which seem too expensive for her, in a respectable way. 
And we should then be able to unite with Prance along the line of 
colonial compensation's.” Hatzfcldt now invited Eckardstein, who 
had temporarily withdrawn from the diplomatic service, to get in 
touch with Chamberlain. The Baron joyfully accepted the task, and 
secured the approval of Berlin for his proposal to surrender German 
claims in Samoa in return for compensation elsewhere. After two 
months of negotiation an agreement was reached by which Germany 
ceded her rights in Samoa in return for the British Solomon Islands 
and a portion of the Gold Coast. The pact w as approved by Holstein 
but opposed by Tirpitz, who won Bulow and the Kaiser to his side. 
The situation was completely changed by the outbreak of the Boer 
war, which strengthened Germany’s position as a bargainer ; and she 
finally secured Savaii and Upolu. ceding the German vSoloinon Islands 
in return. The United States rcceiv ed the i.sland of Tutuila, and the 
British flag disappeare-d from the Samoan archipelago. 

While Great Britain and Germany were chufft ring about a 
group of islands in the Pacific ; the hading States of the world had 
gathered at The Hague, in respon.se to an invitation from the Tsar, 
to discuss the reduction of armament^. The action of Nicholas was 
welcomed by leading Englishmt n, among whom Stead 
The Hague held a foremost place, a.s a disinterested offer of 
Conference service to humanity ; and it was rumoured that an 
encyclopaedic work by Bloch, a wealthy Poli'-h banker 
and pacifist, on the future of war had attracted the ruler’s attention. 
The genesis of the Hague Conference, as revealed by Witte many 
years later, was of a much more prosaic character.* Early in 1898 
the W’'ar Minister, Kuropatkin, drew up a memorandum for the T.“ar, 
stating that as France and Germany had improved their artillery, 
Russia and Austria could not lag behind. The cost, however, would 
be deterrent, and both countries would profit by an agreeneent not to 
buy new guns. On being asked for his e.pinion, the Finance Minister 
replied that Austria would think that Russia was insolvent, or that 
she wished to spend the money on some unavowed object. The 
proposal, moreover, would injure Russian credit. A far better plan, 
argued Witte, would be for all the Powers to economize on their 
armaments. The reasoning convinced the Tsar, and the revised 
proposal was draped in diplomatic phraseology by the Foreign Office. 
On August 24 Muravieff presented l.o each of the diplomatic represen- 
tatives accredited to the Russian Court a copy of the Tsar’s rescript. 

The invitation was accepted by all the Governments to which 


• Dillon, “The Eclipse of Russia,” 269-78. 
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it was addressed, and the first Hague Conference, attended by every 
European State, the United States and Japan, opened on May 18, 
1899.* ** But it quickly appeared that the main object for which it 
had been summoned could not be achieved. When 
Russia proposed that tht re should be no increase of Germany’s 
armies or military budgets for five years, the represen- Veto 
tative of Germany rose to explain that his country 
was not suffering from an intolerable burden and that it refused even 
to discuss the reduction or arrest <jf armaments. The declaration 
struck a felon blow not only at the Conference itself, but at the 
preservation of European peace ; for the unchecked growth off 
armaments by land and sea augmented the potential danger of every 
State to its neighbours, and increased the tension in which rulers and 
ministers, dijjlomatists and financiers, Parliaments and the Press, 
lived and worked. German apologists subsequenth' explained that 
they could not afford to remove any perrtion of defensive armour vith 
an angry France on one side and the Slav Colos.sus on the other. It 
would, indeed, have been difficult to reduce the principle of the 
Tsar’s rescript to figures, and it might have proved impossible ; but 
it was owing to the German veto fh.at the task was not attempted. 
The decision, moreover, wa-s due not merely to legitimate appre- 
hen.sions for the security of her frontiers, but to the dcctrine of 
national self-sufficiency which she had come to embrace with almost 
ecstatic fervour. The suggestion of any limitation on his unfettered 
control of the army and navy seemed to the Kaiser now and ever 
afterwards and almost blasphemous challenge to his prerogative. 
The Conference had thus to eontent itself with an anaemic \oeu that 
the restriction of expenditure on armaments was desirable for 
the material and moral welfare of mankind. On the other hand, it 
accomplished some useful work by attempting to humanize the rules 
of war, though Great Britain declined to recognize the immunity of 
private property at sea, to which the United States and Germany 
attached importance. Of far greater significance was the creation of 
a permanent Arbitration Tribunal, mainly owing to the skill and 
courage of Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador at 
Washington and First British Plenipotentiary. 

The General Act of the Hague Conference w’as signed on July 
29 by twentj’-six of the twnety-eight participating Powders. But 
armaments continued to increase, and on October 
9 the British Empire was at war. The events of England at 
the struggle in South Africa concern the historian War 
of modern Europe as little as its causes; but the rt ac- 
tion of the struggle on European politics w'as profound. The position, 
of Great Britain at the opening Of the conflict w'as one of “splendid” 
if not risky isolation. France and Russia seemed incurably 
hostile; Germany was less unfriendly but scarcely a friend; 
the United States though our outspoken sympathy in the Spanish 
war had softened the angry memories of Venezuela, stood aloof 

*See J. B. Scott, “The Hague Peace Conference” ; Zorn (one of the German' 

delegates). “Die beiden Haager Friedenskonferenzen.’’ 
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tfrom the ooatroversies of Europe; Japan had not yet made 
Jher choice between London and Petrograd; Austria and Italy 
took no active part in Weltpolitik. This loneliness was intensified 
iboth by the setting and by the incidents of the war. The world 
knew little and cared less for the grievances of the Uitlanders in 
'the Transvaal, who, despite the annoyances and humilitations of 
which they complained contrived to pile up enormous fortunes. The 
Itaid was unforgotten, and our failure to probe responsibility to the 
bottom and to punish Rhodes confirmed the suspicion that high 
political and financial circles had designs on the independence of the 
Boer Republics. More than one nation, again, had felt the lash of 
•Chamberlain’s sharp tongue, and the fact that the negotiations 
were in the hands of the arch-imperialist did not conduce to a 
Mtient hearing of the British case. Thus the ultimatum from 
Pretoria seemed to onlookers in Europe the natural rejoinder to 
the dispatch of troops from England and India. 
When it was discovered that untrained Boers could 
on occasion defeat British regulars, sympathy turned 
to enthusiasm, and the efforts of the two little 
-States to defend their independence against a mighty Empire were 
watched with, breathless interest and rewarded with • unstinted 
■applause. To hostile eyes England appeared as the great bully 
who had already swallowed half the world, and wa.s alwut to gobble 
up two peasant Republics endowed with unlimited stores of mineral 
wealth. With scarcely an exception the Press of Europe sympa- 
thized with the Boers, and the Emperor Francis Joseph’s obser- 
vation to the British Ambassador at a diplomatic reception, “In 
this war I am on the side of England,’’ was the more appreciated 
in British official circles because it was a voice crying in the 
wilderness.* 


British 

Prestige 

Suffers 


The rally of the self-governing Dominions to the cause of the 
Mother Country, though welcome evidence of Imperial solidarity, 
afforded no adequate compensation for the scowls and jeers of Europe; 
.and the first result in the sphere of high politics of the outbreak of 
war was to restore the wire between London and Berlin. After an 
-absence of four years the Kaiser had in.structed Hatzfeldt in the early 
summer to make discreet inquiries in regard to an invitation. The 
indispensable Eckardstein sounded the Prince of Wales who replied 
that he had no objection. But that his nephew must deliver no more 
bombastic speeches in the course of his visit. Soon after the Queen’s 
invitation for the autumn had been received the impulsive monarch 
threatened that ho would not come unless the question of 
Samoa was promptly settled; but his annoyance blew over when 
Chamberlain and Eckardstein discussed the problem in friendly 
conversation. The visit had been suggested from Berlin ; but after the 
outbreak of war the hosts were much more anxious than the guest 
that it should be paid. From the British point of view it was in 
the highest degree desirable that the Boers in the field and on their 
farms should know that German support would not be forthcoming, 
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And that the rumour of a ^European coalition about to interrene 
on their behalf Tvas an idle dream. 

At the Lord Mayor’s banquet the Prime Minister announced, 
that our relations with Germany were as good as they could be, and 
on November 19 the Emperor and Empress arrived 
in England. The visit was a complete success, and Tbe Kaiier’s 
on this occasion the Kaiser and his uncle enjoyed Visit 
each other’s society. But it was much more than 
a personal reconciliation of the courts after the explosion of the Kruger 
telegram. Bulow accompanied his master, and high politics were dis- 
cussed. The W'ay had been prepared by the conversations in the spring 
of 1898 and in the early autumn of 1899, when in the course of the 
Samoa negotiations Chamberlain warned Eckardstein that if he could 
not reach agreement with Germany he would make a deal with France 
and Russia. Holstein, immured in the twilight world of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, believed the threat to be bluff; but Hatzfeldt had sharper 
eyes, and encouraged his subordinate to discuss an alliance. When 
the Kaiser reached England, Chamberlain broached his favourite 
project, and met with an encouraging response. “I had two long talks 
with the Kaiser,” he wrote to Eckardstein on December 1, “which 
confirmed my earlier opinion of his extraordinary insight into 
European problems. Bulow also made a great impression on me. 
He expressed a wish that I should say something about the common 
interests of the United States, Germany and England. Hence my 
speech at Leicester yesterday.” 

It was not surprising that the Leicester speech should echo 
round the world. Chamberlain was the most forceful personality 
in British politic.') and since the outbreak of the Boer war the eyes of 
Europe were upon him. Ho began by complaining of the abuse of 
the foreign Press, which had not spared the almost sacred person of 
the Queen. “These attacks on Her Majesty have provoked a natural 
indignation which will have serious consequences if our neighbours 
do not mend their manners.” After this resounding rebuke to 
France, and a warmly phra.sed tribute to the friendliness of the 
United States, he turned to the topic which was uppermost in his 
thoughts. “There is something more which I think any far-seeing 
English statesman must long have desired, and that is that we should 
not remain permanently isolated on the Continent of Europe ; and I 
think that the moment that aspiration was formed 
it. must have appeared evident to everybody that the Cbamb^aia 
natural alliance is between ourselves and the great 
German Empire. We have had our differences, our 
quarrels, misunderstandings, but at the root of things there has 
always been a force which has necessarily brought us together. 
What interest have we which is contrary to the interest of Germany ? 
I can foresee many things which must be a cause of anxiety to the 
statesmen of Europe, but in which our interests are clearly the same 
and in which that understanding of which I have spoken in the case 
of America might, if extended to Germany, do more perhaps than 
any combination of arms to preserve the peace of the world. At 
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iMjttom the character of the Teiitcnic race difiFera very slightly indeed 
from the character of the Anglo-Saxon race. If the union between 
England and America is a powerful tactor in the cause of peace, a 
new Triple Alliance between the Teutonic race and the two great 
hranches of the Anglo-Saxon race will be a still more potent influence 
in the future of the world. I have used the word alliance, but it 
matters little whether j ou have an alliance which is committed to 
paper or whether you have an understanding which exists in the 
minds of the statesmen of the respective countries. An understand- 
ing is perhaps better than an alliance.” 

Though the speech was encouraged by the rulers of Germany, 
it found no responsive echo in the Fatiierland. German opinion was 
pro-Boer, and the suggestion of an alliance with the wolf while busily 
engaged in devouring the lamb was rejected with scornful anger. 
The outcry was too much for the supple Bulow, who was counting 
on the succession to the Chancellorship, and whose heart had never 
been and never was to be in a British alliance. The Reichstag 
speech which restored the Foreign Secretary to the favour of his 
countrymen aroused the scorn of Chamberlain, who 
Germany had no mercy for flinching or hedging. “I won’t say 
holds back anything of the way Bulow has treated me,” ho 
wrote to Eckardstein, “but it is useless to continue 
the negotiations for an alliance. Whether they can be resumed 
after the end of the war, which has stirred up so much dust, remains 
to be seen. I am truly sorry that all your earnest efforts seem vain. 
Everything went so well, and Salisbury was quite friendly again and 
with us.” It was in vain that Bulow sent a confidential explanation 
of the offending utterance to the Colonial Secretary through 
Eckardstein, pointing out that his position was very difBcult and 
that his attitude was unchanged. Events, moreover, had occurred 
and were about to occur which further diminished the prospect of a 
rapprochement. 

On October 18, 1899, a week after the Boer ultimatum, the 
Kaiser had utilized the launching of a vessel at Hamburg to issue 
another stirring appeal to the deaf ears of his people. “Bitterly do 
we want a strong navy. Hamburg appreciates the absolute necessity 
for our foreign interests of a strong protecting force and how indis- 
pensable it is to increase our fighting force at sea. Yet the realiz- 
ation of this need extends but slowly in our Fatherland, which 
unfortunately still wastes its strength in fruitless party strife.' With 
deej) anxiety I have had to observe what slow progress interest in 
and ■ understanding of great questions of world-wide importance have 
made. If the strengthening of the navy, in spite of constant en- 
treaties and warnings during the first eight years of my reign, in 
the course of which I was not even spared scorn and 
German mockery, had not been persistently refused, how 

Sea Power differently we should have been able to promote 

our thriving commerce and our oveseas interests. 
Still my hopes that the Germans will nerve themselves have not yet 
vanished. Forstrong is the love of Fatherland that beats in tlteir 
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hearts, And indeed, it is a wonderful structure that my father and 
grandfather and their great Paladins helped to erect. In all the 
glory of its magnificence it stands there, the Empire which our 
fathers yearned to see and of wliich our poets have sung.” It was 
the last time that the Imperial preacher had to complain of hi-s 
people’s lack of interest in the darling project of his heart. Ekery- 
one now saw wdiat wag coming. “The Kaiser is expected to propose 
a new programme,” rcporled the Belgian Minister on Nov enibor 
21, ‘‘as he is strongly impressed by recent events — the Spanish war, 
Eashoda, South Africa. The, moral is that Germany is exposed to the 
risk of being despoiled of her laboriously constructed colonial euipire, 
And, even worse, losing her fem-ign trade and mercantile marine. 
The fleet of the 1898 programme will suffice to rlefenel the German 
coast, but not for action at a elistance. The programme will probably 
pass, for the conside-ration.s which have struck the Kaiser seem 
to have produced the same impression on the majoritj' of Germans.’”* 

The Reichstag, declares Tirpitz in bis Memoir.?, required to be 
“nursed”; and having successfully administered the first dose in 1898 
he had determined in the summer of 1899 to repeat the experiment at 
latest in 1901. The financial provision liad proved inadequate; it 
seemed desirable to equalize the number of ships built each year; and 
above all the atmosphere had been improved by the lessons of Cuba, 
Manila and Fashoda. His views were shared with deep conviction 
by the Foreign Secretary, who on December 11 invited the Reichstag 
to reflect on the perils of the time. “We must be prepared against 
surprises by land or sea. We must have a fleet strong enough to 
prevent the attack of any Power. Stroms may arise at any monient. 
Events since 1898 have shown the wisdom of the First Navy Bill. 
All the Powers are increasing their fleets. Without a large increase 
of our own we cannot maintain our place in the world beside France 
and England, Russia and America. Wo are the objects of envy, 
political and economic. The times of our political anaemia 
and economic and political humility must not recur. In the 
coming century the German people will be the hammer or the 
anvil.”** Such ringing words had not been heard in the Reichstag 
since the fall of the Iron Chancellor. 

A few days later the Government received unexpected assistance 
in their educational campaign from the stoppage and searching of 
three German merchantmen for contraband on the 
east coast of Africa. Two Tverc allowed to proceed, Bnnl^ath 
hut the Bundesrath was taken to Durban to a Prize stopped 
Court. The German note of protest was as shrill as 
any patriot could desire, and Salisbury expressed his astonishment 
at its tone. Hatzfeldt was ill and away from his post, and situation 
looked ugly, for the German Government seemed to have lost its 
head and was believed to be ready to break off diplomatic relations. 
Eckardstein, who had returned to ofiBcial life as First Secretary of 
the Embassy on the occasion of the Kaiser’s visit, reported that the 

* Schwertfeger, "Zur Europaischen Politik,” I, 50-1. 

*»Bulow, "Reden.” I. Dec. II, 1899. 
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CJabinet wished to prevent the repetition of the offence; but on his 
next visit to the Foreign Office be learned to his dismay that a 
German Admiral was expected in London with an ultimatum of 
forty-eight hours in his pocket. Salisbury, nevertheless, was in a 
very accommodating mood. No official report about the cargo of 
the Bundesrath, he observed, had been received; but it seemed clear 
that it carried no contraband. “I shall not await the report of the 
Prize Court, but I shall release the ship at once, pay 
Salisbury’s compensation, and promise not to trouble German 
Soft Answer ships again.” It was a handsome surrender, and on 
Januart' 19 Buiow announced that England had 
apologized, tendered compensation, and given orders to prevent 
recurrence. “Germany,” he abided, “who has so often shown her 
freedom from aggressive tendencies, has a special right to 
considerable treatment.” No great damage had been done to the 
relations of the Courts and the Chancelleries, and when the Prince of 
Wales was shortly afterwards shot at in Brussels on his way to 
Copenhagen, the Kaiser hurried from Berlin to congratulate him oi» 
his escape. On the other hand, the repercussion of the Bundesrath 
incident on German mentality was profound and enduring. It was these 
January days of 1900, far more than the propaganda of the Kaiser, 
Tirpitz and the Navy League, which brought home to the German 
people their powerlessness at sea. “It’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good,” observed Buiow when the news arrived, and Tirpitz 
that an Order should be given to the Briti.sh commander. 
“The Chancellor ordered champagne,” relates the Kaiser in his 
Memoirs, “and we three drank to the Britisli navy, which had proved 
such a help.” 

The moment had now arrived for the introduction of the 
Second Navy Bill. “We hestitated for a long time,” records Tirpitz, 
“whether to bring the idea of the English menace into ilie preamble. 
I should have preferred to have left England out of it altogether ; 
but such an unusual demand, namely, the doubling of our small naval 
force, made it scarcely possible to avoid pointing at least at the real 
reason." Germany, it was explained, must have so strong a battle 
fleet that war, even for her most powerful naval opponent, would bo 
attended by such dangers that its supremacy would be at stake. 
The pro^amme doubled that of 1898, and contemplated the 
construction of thirty-four battleships in sixteen years, thus bringing 
the total to thirty-eight ships of the line. The coast vessels of the 
first programme w’ere to be dropped, but fourteen large cruisers 
instead of ten, and thirty. eight small cruisers instead of twenty- 
three were to be built, while the torpedo boats were to be increased 
to eighty. That the demand for six cruisers was dropped was of 
no importance, since for technical reasons it was at that moment 
impossible to build them. The new Bill, unlike its predecessor, left 
the provision of credits to the annual Budget, which not only 
humoured the sticklers for Parliamentary control, but enabled larger 
or costlier types to be adopted if desired. 

The second Bill met with less opposition than the first, and 
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the steady support of the Centrum secured it against danger.* The 
Socialists oontinued their opxK)sition, but of the bourgeois leaders. 
Richter alone carried on the fight. “After a long 
and excited session of the Budget Committee,” German 

relates Bulow, “he came and said to me privately, Nary BDl 

‘You will succeed. You will get a majority. I would 
never have believed it.’ I explained why his opposition was ih~ 
explicable to me, for the German democracy had for decades 
demanded efficiency at sea. Herwegh stood at the cradle of the 
German fleet, and the first German warships had been built in 1848. 
I pointed out why we must protect our commerce and our industries 
on the ocean. He listened attentively, and said at last : ‘You may 
be right, but I am too old, and I cannot take part in this new turn 
of affairs’.” The Kaiser was delighted at the success of his efforts. 
“The ocean is essential for Germany’s greatness,” he declared at the 
launching of a ship in July, 1900 : “but the ocean proves that on it 
and beyond it no great decision can be taken without the German 
Kaiser.” Bulow’s satisfaction was expressed, as usual, in terms 
better calculated to reassure foreign opinion. “Show mo a single 
case in which our policy was anything but moderate,” he exclaimed 
on .Tune 12, on the third reading. “Adventure and aggression are- 
not in our minds. But we will not be brushed aside or run over. 
Wc want security that we shall be able to develop in peace, both in 
the political and economic field.” Interest, honour and dignity, he- 
declared in after years, compelled Germany to win for her inter- 
national policy the same independence that she had secured for her 
policy in Europe. 

The isolation of Great Britain and the sympathj' felt through- 
out Europe for the Boer Republics naturally led to rumours of 
mediation or intervention.** After concluding his 
autumn holiday in Biarritz in October, 1899. MnraTiefT 
Muravieff visited Paris on his way home and i» Paria 
discussed the situation with the French Government. 

Before the Foreign Minister had left the capital some Anglophobe- 
newspapers announced the imminence of Russian intervention, and 
Russian papers spoke of a Franco-Russian understanding against 
Great Britain. No details of the discussions in Paris have been 
published ; but Jules Hansen, the Gallicized Dane who did odd jobs 
for the French Foreign Office, had journeyed to Berlin on the 
outbreak of war to discover whether Germany would share in inter- 
vention.*** Bulow declined to receive him; but, though he had 
seen nobody of importance, he tried to persuade the British Govern- 
ment that Germany had suggested intervention to France. The 
attempt failed, for Eckardstein had warned Downing Street against 
his intrigues. French public opinion would have welcomed idmost 


* Bassermann. the leader of the National Liberals, now began his steady 
and powerful support of a large navy. See the first speech in his “Reden,’’ I. 

•* See Hammann, “Zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges,” ch. 3, and 
“Der Missverstandene Bismarck,’’ 73-5. 

•** Eckardstein, “Erinneningen.” 
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tiny means of displaying its sympathies with the Boers ; but there 
is no reason to credit the French Government with hostile intentions. 
Fresident Loubet and the Premier, Waldeck-Bousseau, two of the 
steadiest heads in France, were anxious to allow the country to 
recover &om the fever of the Dreyfus crisis ; and Delcasse, though 
ie had no love for England, had realized that colonial expansion was 
•difficult if not impossible without her assent. On the other hand, he 
ithad only recently paid a visit to Petrograd, and could scarcely meet 
! Bussian suggestions with a blank negative. 

After his visit to Paris MuraviefiF met his master, who had 
iyeen staying with his w^c’s relatives in Hesse, and accompanied 
•him to Potsdam on November 8. During the few hours’ conversa- 
tion no mention of mediation appears to have been made, and a 
few days later the Kaiser and Bulow started for England. No 
^action was taken till the early disasters had embarrassed Great 
Britain, and the stopping of the Bundesrath had inflamed German 
opinion ; but at the end of February, 1900, after 
Russia renewed discussion with Prance, the Bussian Am- 
Intenent^ bassador in Berlin asked whether Germany would 
join France and Russia in a joint demarche in 
London with the object of restoring peace.* The reply was sent 
■through the Ambassador in Petrograd that Germany could not 
expose herself to complications so long as she had to reckon with 
IFrench hostility. She therefore inquired whether France and 
Bussia would be read3' to join her in a guarantee of each other’s 
Buropean possessions. This seemingly innocent query produced the 
result which was expected if not indeed desired ; for IPrance was not 
to be trapped into a recognition of the Treaty of Frankfurt. The 
incident was related by Eckardstein to his friend Alfred Bothschild, 
who informed the Government. The Bussian Charge assured the 
Foreign Office that Berlin was con-stantly trying to induce France 
and Bussia to join her, and that Bussia had hitherto refused ; but 
the communication produced as little effect as an anonymous and 
undated memorandum in French presented to the Prince of Wales 
in Copenhagen, suggesting that Germany had more than once whis- 
pered to France and Bussia that they should stab 
in the back. No further suggestions came 
from Petrograd till October, 1901, when the Bussian 
' charge in Berlin presented a memorandum asking for 

the German view m regard to mediation. The German Government 
xeplied that it was always ready to help to end the war, hut that 
collective action would bear the appearance of a threat, and added 
that it would be better if mediation was proposed by a single 
Power, for instance Bussia. The reply was verbally conveyed by 
the Under- Secretary to the Charge, who replied that he expected 
■nothing else. 


•Bourgeois et Pages, “Origines et Responsibilities de la Grande Guerre,” 
288, do not doubt that the Russian proposal was suggested by the German 
Government, but they supply no evidence for their belief. 
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Several years later, in the DaSy Telegraph interview the 
Xaiser claim^ credit for having firiutrated a Franco-Rusaian 
attempt at intervention ; and there is no doubt that his insistence 
on a mutual guarantee effectively prevented co-operation. Whether 
he was willing to take action if IVance had accepted his condition 
we do not know ; and whether the intervention would have been in 
the form of a menace or a mere offer of friendly services we cannot 
tell. When the revelation was made the Temps semi-officially 
replied diat the project was not to humble England in the dost, but 
merely to offer mediation. The German people, like the French, 
would have applauded vigorous action on the part of their 
•Government ; but the persistent refusal of the Kaiser and Bulow 
■on other occasions to associate themselves with the pro-Boer senti- 
ments of their countrymen suggests that they never contemplated 
action designed to thwart Great Britain in the fulfilment of her 
military task. The Kaiser declares in his Memoirs that Queen 
Victoria thanked him warmly for declining to join in the suggested 
pressure. “The idea of coercive intervention,” declared Bulow in 
the Reichstag, “never crossed our minds, and no Power contemplat- 
ed anything but friendly mediation. The Powers which academi- 
cally ventilated mediation always explicitly disclaimed all thought 
of forcing England to make peace against her will." To this we 
may add the emphatic testimony of Sir Frank Lascellea, the British 
Ambassador, that the German Government never took any hostile 
step during the Boer war.* Looking back on this period after his 
fall, Bulow quietly observes that German neutrality was necessitated 
by the national interests. “Even if, by taking action in Europe, 
we had succeeded in thwarting England’s South African policy, our 
Telations would have been poisoned for many a long day. Her 
passive resistance to the international policy of new Germany would 
have changed to active hostility. Even in the event of defeat in 
the South African war, England could have stifled our sea powei; in 
the embryo.” 

A letter from the Tsar to King Edward, written after the 
repulse of the second Russian feeler in Berlin, confirms the view that 
the project of intervention was never of a very alarming character.** 
“Pray forgive me,” he wrote in May, 1901, “for writing to you upon 
a very delicate subject, which I have ■ been thinking 
over for months ; but my conscience at last obliges The Tsar’s 
me to speak openly. It is about the South African Appeal 
war, and what I say is only said as by your loving 
nephew. You remember, of course, when the war broke out what a 
strong feeling of animosity against England arose throughout the 
world. In Russia the indignation of the people was similar to that 
of the other countries. I received addresses, letters, telegrams, etc., 
in masses, begging me to interfere, even by adopting strong measures. 
But my principle is not to meddle in other people’s affairs, as it diijl 


* Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 6, 1917. 

•• Published by Sir Sidney Lee in Tka Times, May, 1922. 
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Dot concern my country. Nevertheless all this Tveighed morally 
nptm me. So sad to think it is Christians fighting against each other. 
How many thousands of gallant young Englishmen have already 
perished out there ! Does not your kind heart yearn to put an end 
to this bloodshed ? Such an act would universally be hailed with 
joy, ” No one could take offence at such an appeal. King Edward,, 
after consultation with the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, 
gently replied that the end could hardly be far off, and that when 
peace and order had been restored, the territories would enjoy in 
full measure the tranquillity and good government which England 
had never failed to assure to the populations which had come under 
her sway. Wlien the Kaiser renewed to his uncle the warning which 
he had given to his grandmother, that a Franoo-Russian coalition 
was forming to attack the British Empire, and added that Ids own 
personal influence alone could stay the avalanehe, the British 
Government refused to take the communication seriously. 

Whatever the secret thoughts of the Kaiser during the different 
phases of the dragging struggle, his actions were consistent!}' friendly. 
His statement in the Daily Telegraph interview that in the darkest 
days of the struggle he worked out a plan of campaign with the aid 
of his Generals and sent it to Queen Victoria was promptly contra- 
dicted by the Chancellor in the Reichstag, who explained that the 
communication was nothing more than a series of nuiitary aphorisms. 
Whatever its exact nature, it was intended as a sign of goodwill. A. 
more substantial service w'as the refusal to receive Kruger when, in 
the autumn of 1900, he fled Pretoria and was greeted with tumultuoua 
applause in Paris, where the was accorded an interview with Delcasse. 

On reaching Cologne on December 2 he was informed 
Kniger in that the Kaiser could not receive him ; but the 

Enrope greetings in the first German city were so encouraging 

that he resolved to push on to Berlin in the hope 
that the ruler might change his mind. The German Minister at 
Luxemburg was accordingly dispatched in hot haste to Cologne to 
veto the project. When the action of the Government was sharply 
attacked in the Reichstag, Bulow, who had recently succeeded 
Hohenlohe as Chancellor, replied that a visit would have been of no 
advantage either to Germany or to Kruger. The visit to Paris had 
done him no good, for Deloasse had refused to take action. “We, 
like other countries, feel sympathy with the Boers ; but we must not 
be guided hy our feelings. There is no need to ask or say which side 
is right. We are ready, on a basis of mutual consideration and 
complete equality, to live in peace and friendship with England. We 
are not called upon to play Don Quixote or to tilt at English 
windmills.’’ He had done his best, he added, to prevent war, urging 
Kruger (through the medium of the Dutch Government) in May, 
June and August, 1899, to compromise. He had told him that it was- 
useless to apply to Germany, and bad advised him to seek American: 
mediation. 

The favourable impression created in Great Britain by the 
Kaiser’s refusal to receive the fallen President was confirmed by hia 
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■conduct on the death of his venerated grandmother. Directly he 
heard that the Queen’s life was in danger he hurried across to 
■Osborne, arriving two days before the end.* His 
practical sympathy produced a profound impression on 
the Royal Family and ih the country, and was all the 
more appreciated since it was w?ell understood if that 
he had consulted his popularity among his subjects he 
stayed at home. During his fortnight’s residence he conferred the 
Order of the Black Eagle on Lord Roberts, who had recently surren- 
■dered the command in South Africa to Lord Kitchener. Observers 
noted with pleasure the cordiality of his relations with his uncle, and 
the new King displayed his goodwill by presenting the Garter to the 
■Crown Prince, who accompanied his father. “The visit has produced a 
complete revulsion in the popular sentiment,” reported the Belgian 
Minister.** “The change began with his visit in 1899. But the 
eympathy for the Kaiser does not extend to the German people, 
where the grant of the Black Eagle to Lord Roberts is sharply 
criticized. The English see in the Germans dangerous economic 
rivals. The visit has had an excellent effect on the relations of the 
■Courts, but it has not modified the feelings of the peoples.” 

The friendship of the German Government was of peculiar value, 
for at no time during the reign of William II had G<*rman influence 
stood higher relatively to that of the other Great Powers. His 
commanding position was emphasized by the acceptance of Count 
Waldersee as commander of the international 
expedition for the suppression of the Boxer move- The Pekin 
merit in China in 1900 and the relief of the Legations Legafione 
in Pekin. Since Russia contributed the largest 
number of troops, she naturally desired the chief post ; but Great 
Britain and Japan objected to strengthen her existing predominance 
in the Far East. Russia, in turn, was equally opposed to 'a Japanese 
■or British lead. The Kaiser saw his opportunity and seized it. He 
invited Salisbury to propose a German commander, and when the 
Prime Minister hesitated he sounded the Tsar, who in like maimer 
•declined to commit liimself. The Kaiser, records Hammann, burned 
to see his old favourite Waldersee at the head of the expedition, and 
he proceeded to announce that the Tsar had placed the appointment 
in his hands. Lamsdorff wished to correct the statement, but the 
Tsar decided to take no action. The appointment was the result 
rather of pushful diplomacy than of the unanimity of the Powers ; 
but the peoples knew nothing of the means by which the prize had 
been secured, and interpreted the choice as a spontaneous tribute to 
the position which Germany had won for herself. The lustre of the 
•diplomatic achievement, however, was dimmed bj' an Imperial 
admonition to the departing troops to give no quarter and take no 
prisoners, which, though inspired by the assassination of the German 


* As his carriage drove out of the station a man called out. “Thank you, 
Kaiser.” “That is what they all think,” remarked the Prince of Wales, “and 
they will never forget this coining of yours." — The Kaiser’s “Memoirs.” ch. 4. 

•* Schwertfeger, “Zur Europaischeo Politik," I, 76-7. 
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Ambaesador in Pekin, would have been more suitable on the lips of 
an Assjndan conqueror than of a Christian monarch at the opening 
of the twentieth century. 

Anglo-German co-operation for the relief of the Legations waa 
followed by Anglo-German co-operatijn in defending China against 
territorial or commercial encroachments from the 
TheYaagtie north. The Yangtse Agreement, recorded in an 
Asrccaicnt exchange of Notes on October 16, 1900, provided that 
the Yangtse basin and all other portions of China 
t^here the signatories could exert influence should remain open to- 
the trade of every nation, and that the integrity of China was to be 
maintained. If a third Power sought territorial privileges, the 
signatories were to discuss common action. The undertaking of 
Germany to defend the status quo against Russian menaces was 
considered of such value that no claim for special rights in the 
Yangtse basin was put forward by Great Britain. The other Powers 
adhered to the pact, for Russia herself proclaimed the integrity 

of China and had promised the evacuation of Manchuria. Moreover, 
Bulow succeeded, or believed himself to have succeeded, in excluding 
Manchuria from the agreement — a surrender on the part of Salisbury 
which caused the Duke of Devonshire to remark that it was not 
worth the paper on which it was written. 

Such waa the situation on the eve of the Queen’s death and 
the visit of the Kaiser. Since France and Russia were as unfriendly 
as ever, the thoughts of the Colonial Secretary returned to the 
project of an Agio-German alliance which had slumbered since the 
end of 1899.* In the Middle of January, 1901, Chamberlain and 
Eckardstein were the guests of the Duke of Devonshire at Chats- 
worth, where the discussion was renewed. The time of splendid 
isolation, argued Chamberlain, was over. England was ready to- 
solve outstanding questions, especially Morocco and the Par East, 
with one or other of the two European groups. The Cabinet would' 
prefer Germany, but, if such an agreement proved impossible, we 
should arrange with France and Russia, even at the cost of the 
greatest sacrifices. It was Bulow’s wish that the Kaiser should not 
discuss an alliance or other pending questions in order that he might 
not commit himself ; but Eckardstein informed him of the Chats- 
worth conversation, and the monarch engaged in intimate conversa- 
tion witt Lord Lansdowne. According to Hammann, he avoided the 
discussion of an alliance, but his visit created an atmosphere favour- 
able to negotiation. 

At this moment a fresh obstacle to intimacy arose. While 
the Kaiser was still our guest, the Government learned that Russia 
- was about to fortify her settlement in Tientsin. 

Lansdowne suggested a joint protest on the 
Co-operation strength of the Treaty of 1900, and though the 
Wilhelmstrasse denied its applicability, the Kaiser 

^ ... .* See Eckardstein, “Erinnerunjen” ; Hammann, “Zur Vorjeschichte lea 
weltkneges, ch. 3 ; "Memoin of Hayashi.” 
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wished to adopt the proposal, remarking to WolfiF-Mettemich, his new 
ambassador, that he ooidd not always be oscillating between Petro- 
grad and London without the danger of falling between two stools. 
A more serious difference of interpretation arose when Japan inform* 
ed the British Government that Russia was pressing Pekin to ratify 
a secret treat between Alexeieff, her chief representative in the Far 
East, and a Chinese general, which was detrimental to European 
interests in North China. Japan accordingly proposed to stiffen Chinese 
resistance by an identical declaration in Pekin. When Lord Lans* 
downe asked the German Government for its opinion, he received 
the reply that the Yangtse Treaty did not apply to Manchuria, but 
that Germany was ready to warn China against territorial or 
financial commitments to third Powers. Lord Lansdownc welcomed 
the promise to join in a warning, and made no reference to the inter- 
pretation of the Treaty. The difference of opinion, however, leaked 
out, and on March 15 the Chancellor announced the divergence in 
the Reichstag. “It is clear from the text that it does not include 
Manchuria, and we made it clear in the negotiations. Nothing can 
be more indifferent to us than what happens in Manchuria. There 
are no real German interests there. We only watch over German 
interests in China, and we leave to England to look 
after her own.” Germany, he added, declined to play 
the part of a lightning-conductor. The statement was “ 2 mm 
promptly contradicted by Lord Cranborne, the 
Under- Secretary, who declared that, since no limitations were men- 
tioned in the Treaty, it included North China. According to 
Hammann. Salisbury had suggested 38° latitude at the northers 
limit of the sphere covered by the Treaty, but this was altered in 
order to veil German indifference to Manchuria, and the words 
“where they can exert influence” were substituted. This formula 
was adopted to prevent the disappointment which would arise if 
Manchuria were expressly omitted. Lord Lansdowne, admitted 
that the phrase imposed a limitation, but related it to article con- 
cerning the open door, not to that concerning the integrity of 
China. Japan now publicly proclaimed that she had joined the 
pact unconditionally; but the difference between the British and 
German interpretations remained, and each partner was annoyed 
with the other. 

Despite the refusal of Germany to co-operate against Russian 
encroachment in Manchuria. Lord Lansdowne remarked to Eckard- 
stein on March 18 that he was considering the possibility of a 
defensive arrangement, which he believed several of his most im- 
portant colleagues would approve. If the Cabinet took it up, and 
if Germany were in favour of it, he would make an ofScial offer. 
The formula “defensive arrangement” was chosen because Holstein 
though favourable to a rapprochement, detested the word “alliance”' 
Eckardstein replied by suggesting an Anglo-German- Japanese 
pact to maintain integrity and the open door in China, which he 
knew his friend Hayashi the Japanese Ambassador, to favour. On 
March 20 Holstein proposed a still larger scheme. If Germany 
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■were to guarantee the British Empire, Great Britain should join 
the Triple Alliance and bring .Japan in with her. The negotiations 
he added, should take place in Vienna. By March 26, 
Towards an a week after the first conversation, the chief points 
Alliance were fixed. The casus foederis was to arise if either 

party were attacked. A separate alliance was to be 
made by both with Japan with reference to the Far East. When 
Lord Lansdowne was informed of Holstein’s desire that the negotia- 
tions should take place in Vienna, he remarked that he must first 
olear up the situation with regard to Germany. 

Once again, as in 1898 and 1899, the work of the negotiators 
in Landon was complicated and thwarted from Berlin. The Kaiser 
Tjelieved that England wanted to use the German sword against 
Bussia. Waldersee had returned from < he Far Ea.st with the belief 
that Great Britain wished to use Germany as a buffer against Russia 
and urged the Kaifer to withdraw his troops and to guarantee the 
indemnities by the immediate raising of the maritime customs. 
Accordingly an agent arrived with a demand to settle the claims of 
German subjects in South Africa to compensation and to raise the 
maritime customs in China. As tlw? British Government ha<l 
already promised investigation and full compensation for German 
claims in South Africa as soon as the military situation allowed, and 
had declined to consent to the raising of the Chinese customs. Lord 
Lansdowne was naturally annoyed. A few dajs later the King 
received a letter from the Kaiser, denouncing liis Ministers as 
“unmitigated noodles.’’ The King complained to Eckardstein of his 
master's conduct. “You know my view that England and Germany 
are the natural allies. But we cannot take part in the Kaiser’s 
buck-jumping. Besides, some of the Ministers, especially Salisbury, 
have a great suspicion both of him and Bulow. I have tried to 
dispel it, but there is an end to everything. Moreover, the scoldings 
and threats, of the Flottenverein do not help us to feel confidence.” 
Despite these obstacles, the negotiations continued. The invalid 
Hatzfeldt returned from Brighton, and Salisbury from the Riviera. 
The Prime Minister was ready for an alliance with Germany alone. 

Lord Lansdowne suggested the discussion of separate 
Obslmction questions as a preliminary to an alliance but the 
in Berlin exasperating Holstein replied that England must first 
promise help, not only if Germany were attacked by 
two Po'wers, but also if she were compelled to support one of her 
allies. When Lord Lansdowne asked for a statement in -writing, he 
declined to supply it. 

By the Middle of June Chamberlain had lost hope. “If the 
people in Berlin are so short-sighted,” he complained to Eckardstein, 
“there is no help.” The negotiations for an alliance once more 
fell through ; but in July a final opportunity for a rapprochement 
was presented by the Moroccan mission to London. French designs 
on Morocco were becoming apparent, and Sir Arthur Nicolson, the 
British representative at Tangier, visited Eckardstein in the German 
Embassy. France, he declared, was aiming at a Protectorate, and 
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Xord Lansdowne was in favour of co-operation to preserve the 
status quo. The way might be prepared by an Anglo-German 
commercial treaty with Morocco after an agreement between the 
two countries as to the distribution of concessions. All measures, 
commercial, financial and political, should be carried out jointly. 
The Baron reported the offer to Berlin, but obtained no response. 
He had discussed the question M'ith Chamberlain and Rhodes in 1899 
and with Chamberlain and Devonshire at Chatsworth in January, 
1901, and had worked out a plan. Great Britain was to have 
Tangier and the Mediterranean coast outside the Spanish zone, Ger- 
many to have coaling stations on the Atlantic, and together they 
were ultimately to partition the countr}'. 

As the year wore on the chances of a solid agreement faded 
away. In November Richthofen, who had .succeeded Bulow as 
Foreign Secretary, lamented to Eckardstcin that Holstein did not 
know what he wanted, and that Bulow had been against it from 
the first. Holstein liad long bc'cn convinced that Salisbury was an 
enemy, and that nothing could be accomplished w'hile he remained 
at the helm ; but there were reasons of a less personal character 
which led the rulers of Germany to refuse the proffered 
alliance. In tlie first place, they believed that close union with 
Great Britain would endanger, if not destroy, her good relations 
with Russia by involving her in her partner’s quarrels. And, 
secondly, the unpopularity of Great Britain during the Boer war 
rendered them chary of making an alliance with the nation whose 
offences were trumpetea forth by almost every paper in the Father- 
land. It was in order to diminish the shock that 
Holstein had desired to tran.sfer the negotiation to 
I’ienna, and suggested the adhesion of Great Britain Conditioni 
(with Japan) to the Triple Alliance rather than 
a separate Anglo-German pact. Neither of these dangers was imagi- 
nary but the rejection of the British approaches involved a far 
greater peril. Holstein, the blind leader of the blind, regarded the 
antagonism of Great Britain to France and Russia as an immutable 
factor in the European .situation, and dismissed as bluff Chamber- 
lain’s broad hint that if we could not find support in one camp we 
must seek it in the other. Two years after the rejection of the latest 
British offer. King Edward’s visit to Paris was to open the eyes even 
of the moles of the Wilhelmstrassc. 

The British and German nations knew nothing of the negotia- 
tions or of their failure ; hut the temper both of the Governments 
and of the peoples was further ruffled by an oratorical duel between 
the Chancellor and the Colonial Secretary. The 
continuance of malignant attacks on the conduct of The German 
the troops in South Africa prompted Chamberlain on Amrjr 
October 25, 1901, to observe that we should never 
approach what tliose nations who now accused us of barbarism did 
in Poland, the Caucasus, Bosnia, Tonkin, and in the war of 1870. The 
rebuke aroused a storm of indignation, and an orator declared in the 
Reich stag amid cheers, “Who insults the German army insults the 
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German people.” The oool-blooded Chancellor was well aware^ 
that most of the stories of the British “mercenaries,” which 
had provoked Chamberlain to wrathful protest, were legends ; 
hut he felt bound to pick up the gloves which had been thrown down, 
and tried, though in vain, to secure an apology from the Cabinet. In 
defendiiig his own policy, he declared on January 8, a Minister' 
should leave other countries alone. “The German army stands far' 
too high and its scutcheon is too bright to be affected by unfair- 
judgments. We may say, as Frederick the Great said of someone 
who attacked him and the Prussian army, ‘Let him alone, and do not 
get excited ; he is biting granite’.” In his next public utterance 
Chamberlain proudly rejoined that he had no wish to give lessons to 
foreign statesmen, and no desire to receive them. 

After nearly four years of intermittent negotiation it was clear 
that an Anglo-German alliance was impossible ; and the active brain 
of the Colonial Secretary immediately turned to the alternative. On 
February 8, 1902, King Edward entertained his Ministers and 
members of the Diplomatic Corps ; and after dinner Eckardstein 
observed Chamberlain and the French Ambassador in earnest conver- 
■ation for half an hour. He caught the ominous words “Morocco” 
and “Egypt” ; and he was not surprised when the Colonial Secretary 
later in the evening remarked to him that Bulow had now for the 
second time censured him in the Reichstag. “I have had enough of 
such treatment, and there can be no more talk of co-operation with 
Germany.” When the other guests had gone the King retained the 
Baron and added some significant words. The attacks of the Press 
and the speech of the Chancellor, he declared, had aroused such anger 
that, at any rate for a long time, there could be no talk oP 
co-operation. “More than ever we are urged by France to unite with 
her in all colonial disputes.” The Baron informed Bulow and the- 
Kaiser of the King’s words, but they hardly seemed to appreciate 
their importance. On a visit to Highbury in September, 1902, the 
Baron found his host filled with angry resentment. Every negotiation 
with Berlin, he exclaimed proved a bad job. Eckardstein inquired 
if it received the reply, “Not yet ; but it may come ” A visit to- 
Lord Lansdowne in Ireland confirmed the statement that Cambon’a 
discussions with the two Ministers had led to no result, since the 
px)blem of Morocco was complicated by the question of Gibraltar. 

The Anglo-German negotiations of 1901 had considered the 
admission of Japan as a partner in the new league ; but when the 
British approaches to Berlin were repulsed, London and Tokyo 
determine to make a i»ct of their own. Japan, like Great Britain, 
was beginning to feel the risks of isolation ; but the 
Elder Statesmen differed as to the means to meet the 
AUiaoce peril. Prince Ito desired a frank discussion with 
Russia, and proceeded on a fruitless visit to 
Petrograd with this object. The larger party, on the other hand, was 
convinced that a satisfactory agreement with Russia was impossible, 
and ptefarred an alliance with her rival. Negotiations were accor- 
dingly carried on in London by Lord Lansdowne and Baron Hayashi, 
the Japanese Ambassador, and in January, 1902, a treaty was, 
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signed for five years. The two Governments recognized the 
independence of China and Korea ; but they authorized 
each other to safeguard their special interests by intervention if 
threatened either by the aggression of another Power or by internal 
disturbances. If either Power, in the defence of such interests, 
became involved in war, the other would maintain strict • neutrality. 
If, however, either were to be at war with two Powers, its partner- 
would come to its assistance. The Treaty was received with 
satisfaction in both countries, though warning voices pointed to the 
risks which were involved. The sidmission of Japan to alliance on 
equal terms with a great European Power gave her a position to 
wliich no Oriental state had ever attained. In the second place it 
virtually assured her that in the event of war with Russia she would 
only have a single foe to meet. The advantage to Great Britain was 
less obvious, all the more since Japan declined to extend her 
obligations to India. But the addition of her growing armaments to- 
our potential strength in the Far East was a tangible gain. The 
allies might well feel that they would be a match for any hostile 
combination, and would be able to defend their commercial and 
political interests, which the aggressive policy of Russia appeared to- 
threaten. Though the new friend was far away and her full strength 
was unrevealed, the prestige of Great Britain throughout the world 
was strengthened by the knowledge that she no longer stood alone. 


On the termination of hostilities in South Africa by the 
surrender of the Boers in June, 1902, it appeared as if something of 
the old friendliness between Great Britain and Germany might be- 
restored. Lord Roberts and Mr. Brodrick, the Minister of War,, 
accepted an invitation to the army manoeuvres ; and the Kaiser 
declined to receive the Boer generals, who had come to Europe to- 
collect funds for their stricken fellow-countrymen, 
unless they were presented by the British Ambassa- v ^^'4 

dor —a condition which they declined to accept. In Visit 
November the Kaiser paid a family visit to Sandrin- 
gham for the King’s birthday ; and Mr. Balfour (who had succeeded, 
his uncle as Prime Minister at the close of the war), Lord Lansdowne 
and the Colonial Secretary were invited to meet him. At the 
Guildhall banquet Mr. Balfour referred scornfully to the “fantastic- 
imaginings” of the Press with regard to the visit ; but the rebuke 
was speedily followed by armed co-operation against a recalcitrant 
South American State. 


At the opening of the century Venezuela was in the grip of 
President Castro, who showed as little consideration for the subjects 
of the Great Powers as for the rebels who challenged 
his despotic rule. In the summer of 1903 Lord Lans- Castro at 

downe’s patience was exhausted, and the Govern- ®“y 
ment, convinced that he would yield to force 
alone, decided on a blockade. As Germany had similar grievances 
and similar claims, her co-operation was officially invited, and the 
Governments undertook to support each other’s demands. When. 
Castro continued to turn a deaf ear to remonstrance and menace. 
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-an ultimatum -was presented on December 7, the warships at La 
Guayra were seized, and the coast blockaded. After a brief resistance 
the President proposed the submission of a portion of the claims to 
arbitration, and the dispute was referred to the Hague tribunal. 
Though the Governments co-operated harmoniously, their association 
was viewed by large sections of British opinion with profound 
distaste, and Ministers found it prudent to minimize their commit- 
ments. The unfriendliness was noted in Germany with surprise and 
resentment. “We have acted in full agreement and perfect loyalty,” 
•declared Bulow in the Reichstag on January 19, 1903. ‘ All the 
more curious is the hostility' of a portion of the British Press, which 
is only explicable by a certain enibitterment resulting from the 
violent attacks of the continental Press during the Boer war. I am 
glad to say that no change has occurred in the relations between the 
monarchs and the Cabinets, who meet in the old friendly manner.” 

The Venezuelan adventure was scarcely concluded when the 
British Cabinet wa.s confronted with a problem of far greater impor- 
tance to Anglo-German relations.* In 1902 the Bagdad Railway 
Company received a concession to build a line from Konia to the 
Gulf, with a kilometrio guarantee ; but as the security was not 
specified and no terminus was selected, the document was little more 
than a draft. The final convention was signed on 
The Bagtlad March 5, 1903, extending the railway from Konia to 
Concession Basra, via Adana, Mosul and Bagdad, with branches 
to Aleppo, Urfa, Khanikin and other cities north and 
south of the trunk line. The concession include! conditional per- 
mission to work all minerals within twenty kilometres each side of 
the railway, to construct ports at Bagdad and Basra, and to navi- 
gate the rivers in the service of the railway. It was a princely gift, 
.and it required British goodwill to tiurn it to full account. Chamber- 
lain had remarked to the Kaiser during his visit in 1899 that he 
would like to see Great Britain co-operating with German enterprise 
in Hither Asia. But while French financiers took shares, German 
•efforts to secure British a.ssi8tance were unavailing ; and Georg von 
Siemens, the founder and director of the Deutsche Bank, who 
journeyed to London in 1901, received no encouragement from the 
foreign Office. 

Shortly after the signature of the Convention of March 6, 
remours began to spread that British co-operation was contemplated 
if not actually assured ; and on April 8 the Prime Minister announc- 
ed that the matter was under consideration. Germany had suggested 
that British capital and control should be equal to that of any other 
Power, and that Great Britain should sanction the increase of the 
Turkish customs ; tliat the Indian mails should be carried by the 
railway, and that Great Britain should employ' her good offices to 
secure a terminus at or near Koweit. Whether or not we co-operated, 
he argued, the railway would be built. German and French financiers 


* A semi-offlctal account of the Bagdad Railway negotiations, from the 
beginning till 1914, is given in the Quarterly Xeriew, Oct. 1917. 
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■were in agreement, and we had to consider whether it was desirable 
that the shortest route to India should be entirely in foreign hands ; 
whether the terminus should be at Koweit, in our own sphere of 
influence ; and finally whether British trade would benefit if British 
capital were represented. “I think that this great international 
artery,” ho concluded, “should be in the hands of three Powers 
rather than of two Or one. It is to our interest that eountries which 
we cannot absorb should not be absorbed by others.” This announce- 
ment, which clearly indicated the leanings of the Prime Minister, 
stimulated the campaign against co-operation ; and on April 23 he 
informed the House that tho invitation had been declined. The 
Cabinet had desired the whole line, including the portion already 
constructed, to be international, with equal rates, equal powers of 
control, construction and management for Germany, Great Britain 
and France. The German proposals did not offer sufficient security 
for these principles, and we were therefore unable to meet their 
wishes. The decision was greeted by Unioni.st opinion with relief as 
an escape from the embrace of a Power whose ambitions were 
beginning to excite apprehension ; but it was regretted by champions 
of an Anglo-German understanding as a needless widening of the 
gulf that was beginning to yawn between the two peoples. 

The Bagdad discussions were quickly followed by the revival of 
an unsettled controversy. The grant by Canada in 1897 of a pre- 
ference of 33-1/3 per cent on imports from the Mother 
Country had led to formal protests from Belgium and Canadian 
Germany against the breach of the njost-favoured- Preference 
nation treatment secured to them respectively by the 
Treaties of 1862 and 1865. Salisbury replied by giving the 
year’s fiotice required to terminate the Treaties and suggested 
a new agreement, allowing the self-governing colonies to- 
make their own arrangements for inter-imperial trade. Accord- 
ing to German law the general or higher tariff automatically 
came into force on the termination of a commercial treaty ; but in 
1898 the German Government, in order to afford time for the nego- 
tiations, continued for a year most-favoured- nation treatment to 
every part of the British Empire except Canada.* This provisional 
arrangement w as renewed in 1899, 1900 and 1901 the law of the 
latter year prolonging the provisorium till the end of 1903. On 
March 18, 1903, Lord Lansdowne inquired what action Germany 
.intended to take after December 31. Baron Richthofen, the Foreign 
Secretary, replied that he hoped to prolong most- 
favoured-nation treatment to Great Britain, but that Germany 
if Germany were differentiated against in important RetaSaSon 
parts of the Empire, and if in particular, South 
Africa followed the example of Canada, he was doubtful if public 
opinion would sanction it. Sir Frank Lascelles rejoined that a tariff 
war would inflict incalculable injury on both countries, adding the 
friendly warning that if any serious damage were done to British 

* “Conespondence with the Govemmeats of Pelgium and Oermonv 
1903. Cd. 163 
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^trsde by cancelling most-faToured-nation treatment, the Grovemment 
would be compelled to retaliate. At this point a new factor was 
introduced by the insertion of a clause in the Canadian tariff impos- 
ing a surtax of ten per cent on the goods of any country whidi dis- 
criminated against imports from Canada. In explaining this decision 
■to the German Government Lord Lansdowne pointed out that it was 
•only taken after the failure of every effort to secure fair treatment 
•of ^nadian produce, and would be revoked if German restored most- 
.favoured-nation terms. Since the British market was too valuable to 
risk for considerations of logic or pride, and since German trade with 
Canada continued to increase despite the preference to the Mother 
Country, no more was heard of retalilation. The controversy, 
nevertheless, had added to the store of ill-will which was steadily 
nccumulating between the two countries, and which was driving the 
controllers of British policy in the direction of France. 



CHAPTER X 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE 

I 

Xv/HILE the relations between Great Britain and Germany 
W were drifting from bad to worse, warmer airs began to blow 
between Great Britain and France.* The idea of a rapproche- 
ment was born on the day of Delcasse’s appointment as Minister 
Tor Foreign Affairs in June, 1898. Though originally Anglophobe, 
like all prominent statesmen except Clemenceau, he informed the 
first visitor at the Quai d’Orsay of his intention to restore cordial 
relations. The decision to evacuate Fashoda cleared the ground for 
a new orientation, which would facilitate colonial expansion without 
abandoning the hope of revising the Treaty of Frankfurt; but to the 
.soreness created by Fashoda and the Dreyfus case a new and power- 
ful irritant was added by the Boer war. The pioneers 
of reconciliation, however, abated neither hope nor The Boer 
effort. Work of enduring importance was accompli- War 
shed by Sir Thomas Barciay, to whom it occurred 
that it would be of service if the British Chambers of Commerce 
were invited to meet in the French capital in 1900, the year of hia 
Presidency of the Chamber in Paris. Salisbury saw no objection, 
and Delcasse approved. The meeting was a great success, and English 
visitors flocked to the Exhibition. Though Kruger’s visit took place 
.shortly after, the seed had been sown, and the gross caricatures of 
Queen Victoria disappeared. No real advance was possible during 
the Boer war; but the accession of King Edward and the resignation 
of Salisbury inaugurated a new era. 

In the spring of 1903 the Kjng \ isitcd Paris for the first time 
for more than three years. "The visit was his own idea,” 
testifies Paul Cambon.** “I informed my Government, and Lord 
Monson was not a little astonished by an inquiry from the Quai 
<i’Orsay as to how the King would wish to be received. He tele- 
graphed to the King, who answered that he desired 
his reception to be as official a?, possffiie, and that the Ed^a«l’» 

more honours that were paid to liim the better.” Visit 
“When the cavalyy descended the Cji^mps-Elysees,’’ 
writes Tardieu, eye-witness,' “Ml^rrassipeat apd uncertainty 
weighed on the public. The NafionAkts had announced their inten- 
tion of hooting, but the JSing, v«jo bdt {bought of the danger of 
a hostile demonstration, w6n tjie Fopuiation gave him a 

•See G.H. Stuart, "Frencll F»reign^olicyVlS98491i” ; Reynald, “La 
Diplomatic Francaise. I’OEiivre de .DelcacdF' ; f MiUa- y^‘'Notre Politique 
Exterieure, 1898-1905”; Tardifeu, “Lf France ,«^s Afiatices’'; Mevil "De la Paix 
de Franefort a la Conference ji'Algeqiras” ; Pioon.^Ance et AUemagne." 

•* Interview in The Times, DeC..2Z, t92^Thii||%*S travels are recorded 
by J.A. Fairer, ‘‘England under fidward VII- 
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reception not indeed enthusiastic, but at first respectful and soon 
sympathetic. The path was open." 

The speech which won the heart of France struck a personal 
note rare in royal utterances. “It is scarcely necessary to tell you 
with what sincere pleasure I find myself once more in Paris, to 
which, as you know, I liave paid very frequent visits with ever- 
increasing pleasure, and for which I feel an attachment fortified by 
so many happy and ineffaceable memories. The days of hostility 
between the two countries are, I am certain, happily at an end. I 
know of no two countries whose pro8perit3’ is more interdependent. 
There may have been misunderstandings and causes of dissension in 
the past, but that is all happily over and forgotten. The friendship 
of the two countries is my constant preoccupation, and I count on 
you all who enjoy French hospitality in their magnificent city to aid 
me to reach this goal.’’ The royal visitor was entertained at a State 
banquet at the Elysee, and aceor panied the President to a military 
review at Vincennes and to the races at Longchamp. The visit ter- 
minated the acute estrangement of the two countries which dated 
from the Fashoda crisis. 

Three months later President Loubet returned the King’s visit 
and was lodged at St. James’s Palace. “I hope,’’ declared the royal 
host, with a warmth unusual on .such occasions, “that 
Loubet in the welcome you have received to-day has convinced 

Loudon you of the true friendship, indeed I will say the 

affection, which mj' country' fcol.s for Franco.’’ The 
toast of the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall was no less cordial. The 
visit was a spectacular success, and the King, in reply to the Presi- 
dent’s farewell message, telegraphed : “It is my most ardent wish 
that the rapproche/nent between the two countries may be lasting.’’ 
The next step was a convention by which “differences of a juridical 
order, particularly those relating to difficulties of interpretation of 
existing conventions, shall — provided thej' affect neither the vital 
interests nor the honour of the contracting Powers and cannot be 
solved through diplo-matic channels — be submitted to the permanent 
Court of Arbitration in accordance wdth Article Ifi of the Hague 
Convention.’’ “The Convention,” wrote Paul Cambon to Sir Thomajs 
Barclay, to whom it was mainly due, “will cut short a quantity of 
daily difficulties and incidents of which one can never foresee the 
outcome.”* 

Delcasse had accompanied President Loubet to London, where 
he discussed the new situation with Lord Lansdownc. The conver- 
sations thus inaugurated lasted eight months, and success was 
rendered possible by the very magnitude of the field of controversy. 
At the end of the year Lamsdorff brought to Paris an autograph 
letter from the Tsar expressing satisfaction at the rapprochement 
between his ally and Great Britain. “The immediate origin of the 
entente,” records Lord Ctomer, “is to be found mainly in the local 
situation in Egypt. Egyptian finance was then in a flourishing 

* Barclay’s "Anglo-French Reminiscences’’ give an excellent account of 
the transition from hostility to friendship. 
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condition ; but owing to the international fetters imposed in cironm- 
«tance8 which had wholly ceaeed to exist, the country was unable to 
•derive any real profit from the surplus funds. The 
j) 08 ition had, in fact, become intolerable.” France Egypt and 
was no less eager to clear her path in Morocco. From Morocco 
■the death in 1727 of Muley Ismail, the Louis XIV of 
Morocco, the country liad known little of order or security, and the 
•conquest of Algeria gave France a neighbour’s interest in its tran- 
•quillity. The frontier was roughly fixed by treaty in 1846, and in 
1877 Muley Hassan petitioned for a permanent military mission to 
^id the reorganization of the country. In 1880 the Powers met in 
•conference at Madrid, when Bismarck informed the French Govern- 
ment that Germany had no interests in Morocco, and that the 
German delegate would model his attitude on that of France. The 
practice of extending consular protection to natives, which gave a 
pretext for interference, was limited, and all the signatory Powers 
•obtained most-favoured-nation treatment. 

The occupation of Tunis on the east and Gambia on the south 
made many Frenchmen desire to round off their West African 
■dominions by incorporation of the whole or part of Morocco, and 
the surrender of Fashoda created the demand for a substitute. In 
1900 Abdul Aziz, who had succeeded his father, Muley Hassan, in 
1894, at the age of thirteen, took over the reins of government ; but 
though the young ruler was intelligent and attractive, his passions 
for bicycles and motor-cars, fireworks and photography, and count- 
less other temptations of European civilization, emptied the Treasury 
a.nd disgusted his conservative subjects. The uncertain Algerian 
frontier and the savagery of the tribes led to continual friction, and 
the French authorities, military and civil, uttered loud complaints.* 
A Moorish Mission which visited London at King Edward’s accession 
was warned by Lord Lansdowne that France would have to defend 
her interests if the Sultan could not keep order ; and the Mission, on 
visiting Berlin, found no encouragement. On July 20, 1901, a 
■convention was signed with the French Government 
revising the Treaty of 1845, and associating the two France and 
•Governments in measures for policing the frontier. Morocco 
A Franco-Moorish commission was appointed to carry 
out its provisions, and Delcasse informed the Sultan that it would 
•depend upon him to keep France mindful of his sovereignty. A 
second Convention was signed at Algiers, under which France 
supplied a few instructors for Moroccan troops to keep order on the 
frontier, while a French bank advanced a small loan. Despite this 
aid a revolt against the Sultan broke out and continued throughout 
1903. Pacific penetration, however, required to be supplemented by 
the goodwill of possible competitors. In 1900 Delcasse secured the 
benevolent neutrality of Italy by the recognition of her claims to 
Tripoli. He next turned to Spain, offering a partition if the status 
quo should prove impracticable ; and on November 10, 1902, it was 
agreed that Spain should have the reversion of the north, iaoluding 

* See the Livre Jaune, “AtTaires dn Maioc 1901-5.” 
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Taastgier and Fez, while her sphere of influence in the south should, 
be extended. When the Treaty was ready the Sagasta Cabinet fell, 
end Silvela, fearing the British frown, declined to sign ; whereupon 
Delcasse, changing his course, approached Great Britain.* 

If Egypt and Morocco thus provided the elements of a bargain, 
the principle of barter might prove equally fruitful in other parts of 
the world. Great Britain was anxious to sweep away the grievance 
of the “French shore” of Newfoundland, and France entertained 
some minor ambitions in West Aftica which it was in our power to- 
satisfy. The other differences presented less diflSculty, and the- 
outbreak of the Japanese war emphasized the need of a settlement- 
The most important of the agreements signed on 8, which collectively 
form the Treaty of 1904, was the Declaration respect- 
E^pt and ing Egypt and Morocco. Great Britain declared that 
Morocco she ha»d no intention of altering the political statua 
of Egypt, and France undertook not to obstruct our 
action by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the British occupa- 
tion or in any other way. France, in turn, declared that she had no- 
intention of altering the political status of Morocco, and Great 
Britain promised not to obstruct her action in that country. In 
both countries commercial liberty was to prevail for at least thirty 
years. No fortifications were to be permitted on the Moroccan coast 
opposite Gibraltar. France was to come to an understanding with 
Spain in regard to Morocco, and the contracting parties agreed to- 
afford one another diplomatic support in carrying out the Declara- 
tion. A Khedivial Decree, annexed to the Declaration, laid down 
regulations relating to the Egyptian debt, and gave the Egyptian 
Government a free hand in the disposal of its own resources so long 
as the punctual payment of interest on the debt was assured. The 
Caisse de la Dette remained, but the surplus of millions in its 
possession was to be transferred to the Government. Financial, 
liberty for Egypt was balanced by the settlement of the juridical 
position of the Suez Canal in time of war in accordance with the 
wishes of France. 

The settlement of the Newfoundland fishery dispute was the 
second outstanding achievement of 1904. The controversy dated 
from the Treaty of Utrecht, which, while recognizing that the island 
should thenceforth belong to Great Britain, gave to the French “tho- 
right to catch and dry fish” on part of the coast 
Newfouad land henceforth known as the French shore. The inter- 
Flsheriet pretation of this Treaty and its successors gave 
rise to endless disputes and dangerous friction. 
France now renounced her privileges under the Treaty of Utrecht 
and its successors, and retained the right of catching all kinds of fish 
in territorial waters on the French shore during the fishing season. 
French fishermen might enter any harbour on the French shore and 

• “ft was good — too good," remarked Silvela, “Could we accept it 
without England’s permission 7"— See R. Millet, "Notre Politique Exterieure, 
1898-1905,” ch. 14. Pinon “France et Allemagne,” 286-91, prints the Franco- 
Spanish Treaty ; c/. Maura, “La Question du Maroc au Point de vue Espagnol.” 
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obtain bait or shelter on the same conditions aa the inhabitants, but 
subject to the regulations for the improv^ement of the fisheries. 
Compensation was to be paid to the fishermen obliged to abandon 
their establishments on the French shore. Thus the main cause of 
friction, the right of landing on the French shore, was at length 
removed. The surrender of the privilege was balanced by three- 
concessions in West Africa. The frontier fixed in 1898 between the- 
British colony of the Gambia and Senegambia was slightly modified in 
order to give France access to the navigable portion of the river ; the- 
Los Islands, commanding Konakry, the capital of French Guinea, 
were ceded ; and the 1898 boundary between British and French 
Nigeria, which compelled French convoys from the Nigar to Lake 
Chad to follow a circuitous and waterless route or to pass through 
British territory, was modified. France thus obtained 14,000 square 
miles and uninterrupted access from her territories on the Niger to- 
those on Lake Chad. A third document contained a Declaration 
concerning Siam, Madagascar and the New Hebrides. In the former 
the two Pow'ers confirmed the agreement of 1896, in which they 
undertook to refrain from armed intervention or the acquisition of 
special privileges in the basin of the Menam. France now recognized 
that all Siamese possessions on the west of this neutral zone and of 
the Gulf of Siam, including the Malay Peninsula and the adjacent 
islands, should come imder British influence, while Great Britain 
recognized all Siamese territory on the east and south-east of the 
zone as henceforth under French influence. As regards Madagascar- 
the British Government abandoned the protest which had been 
maintained since 1896 against the tariff introduced after the annexa- 
tion of the island. The difficulties in the New Hebrides arising 
from disputes as to land title and the absence of jurisdiction over 
the natives were to be referred to a commission, the scope and 
procedure of which were to be determined by a special agreement.* 

At the close of his covering dispatch Lord Lansdowne argued 
that, desirable as were the agreements on their intrinsic merits,, 
they should be regarded not merely as a series of 
separate transactions, but as forming part of a com- . 

prehensive scheme for the improvement of the 
relations of the two countries. The antipathies 
and suspicious of the past had given place to friendship. “And 
it may perhaps be permitted to the Government to hope that, 
in thus basing the composition of long-standing differences 
upon mutual concessions, and in the frank recognition of 
each other’s legitimate wants and aspirations, they may have 
afforded a precedent which will contribute something to the main- 
tenance of international goodwill and the preservation of the general 
peace.” The other Powers subsequently adhered to the Khedivial 
decree, and “the Egyptian Question” ceased to be an international 
problem. The Treaties were received in England with a chorus of 
praise, broken only by a shrill protest from Lord Ro ebery. 

* The New Hebrides Convention, establishing an Anflo-Freach condo- 
minium, was signed in 1906. 
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The French Yellow Book, issued on May 26, explained oar 
partner’s view of the bargain. Both Governments, declared Delcasse, 
recognized that great moral and material interet ts demanded an 
amicable settlement. In Newfoundland France had only abandoned 
privileges which were difficult to maintain and in no way necessary, 
while the essential right of fishing in territorial waters was preserve 
and the right of fishing for and purchasing bait along the whole 
extent of the French shore was explicitly recognized. In West 
Africa the British concessions were of considerable importance. The 
Niger-Ohad frontier had been approved, and the keys of Konakry 
were now in French hands. “Under our influence Morocco would 
be a source of strength for our North African Empire. If subject to 
a foreign Power, our North African possessions would be perma- 
nently menaced and paralysed. The moment had 
arrived to decide who was to exercise preponderant Delcaise’s 
influence in Morocco. The present state can only last Satisfaction 
on condition that it is sustained and improved. On 
the importance of securing from England the promise not to hamper 
US it is superfluous to insist. We should complete our work of 
civilization, thus showing ourselves the best friends of Morocco, 
since we are the nation most interested in her prosperity- This will 
greatly strengthen French power without prejudice to acquired rights, 
and will ultimately benefit everybody.’’ The sacrifice in Egypt was 
small. No change was to be made in the political status ; all 
necessary guarantees for French financial interests had been obtained. 
He noted with special pleasure our adhesion the execution of the 
Suez Canal Convention of 1888. 

The reconciliation of Great Britain and France had been 
preceded by the reconciliation of France and Italy. After the Anglo- 
French Convention of March, 1899, delimiting spheres of influence 
in North Africa, the Italian Government asked for and received 
explanations from Paris and the Foreign Minister, Visconti 
Venosta, the last survivor of the school of Cavour, suggested that 
these assurances should be reiterated in a more explicit manner.* On 
December 14, 1900, accordingly, Barrere informed the Foreign 
Minister, "in view of the friendly relations which have been esta- 
blished between France and Italy, and in the belief that this expla- 
nation will conduce further to improve them,’’ that the Convention 
of March, 1899, left the vilayet of Tripoli outside the partition of 
influence which it sanctioned, and that France had no intention of 
interrupting caravan communications. Visconti Venosta replied 
that French action in Morocco aimed at the exercise and safeguarding 
of the rights resulting from its proximity to her empire ; that such 
action would not prejudice the interests of Italy as a Mediterranean 
Power ; and that in the event of a modification of the political or 
territorial status of Morocco, Italy would reserve the right to develop 
influence in Tripoli. 


* The dispatches and agreements were published in a Livre Jaune, 1919, 
and are reprinted in Pribram, U, 22S-57 ; cf. R. Pinon, “L’Empire de la Medi- 
terranee.’’ 
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The quarrel of trventy years was thus healed in the nsuai 
manner by the recognition of spheres of influence in other peoples’ 
property. The text waa naturally kept secret, for 
Tripoli was a Turkish province; but the rapprochement i^an*Re- 
was advertised to the world by the visit of an Italian concfllatioa 
squadron to Toulon in the spring of 1901. The 
renewal of the Triple Alliance w'as due in 1902, and the negotiations 
of Rome with Vienna and Berlin were accompanied by discussions 
between Italy and France. In March 1902, Prinetti, the Foreign 
Minister, explained to Barrere that the text of the Treaty could 
hardly be modified, but that assurances could be given which would 
remove French apprehensions. At an interview with Bulow at 
Venice shortly after their conversation Prinetti vainly attempted 
to secure the modification of the text: but it would have been 
impossible to reveal the amended text to France, who for that reason 
preferred a direct arrangement. Without waiting for the conclu- 
sion of his negotiations with Barrere, Prinetti sent a telegram to 
Paris, dated dune 4, 1902. “In the renewal of the Triple Alliance 
there is nothing directly or indirectly aggressive towards France, 
no engagement binding us in any eventuality to take part in an 
aggression against her, no stipulation which menaces her security 
and trancjuillity. The protocols or additional conventions to 
the Triple Alliance, of which there has been much talk of late, 
which would alter its defensive character, and would e\en have an 
aggressive character against France, do not exist.” On receiving 
this momentous communication, the substance of which was shortly 
announced to the Chamber and the parties, Delcasse expressed 
to the Italian Ambassador “the deepest gratitude of the French 
(irovemment for their highly loyal proof of the policy of peace.” 
Delcasse’s announcement seemed to the Central Powers to suggest 
subterranean intrigues; but it in no way contravened the letter of 
the Triple Alliance, which had never pledged Italy to co-operate in an 
attack on France. The German Chancellor, according to his wont, 
poured oil on the troubled waters, wittily observing that in a happy 
marriage the husband did not mind his wife indulging in an inno- 
cent extra dance. On June 28, the Triple Alliance was renewed. 
But henceforth Italy had one foot in each camp, and the new orienta- 
tion was to determine her attitude at the Conference of Algeciraa 
and on even more important occasions. Count Monts, the German 
Ambassador in Borne, prophetically reported that Italy was an 
untrustworthy ally, who in a Franco-German collision world fail 
to keep tryst. 


After Prinetti’s declaration of principle, the discussion of 
a detailed formula was begun and the results were recorded in 
an exchange of letters between the Foreign Minister and the Ambas- 
sador, dated November 1. Each undertook to 
maintain neutrality not only in a case of direct or 
indirect aggression but also if the other, “as the 
result of a direct provocation, should find itself 
compelled, in defence of its honour or security, to take the initiative 
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of a declaration of war.” In that eventuality each would previ- 
ously communicate its intentions to the other, which would thus 
be enabled to determine whether direct provocation existed. 
£ach further assured the other that no military obligation in 
disagreement with this declaration existed or would be contracted. 
The agreement remained a secret; but the visit of President Loubet 
to Victor Emmanuel in' 1904 — the first visit of the head of a 
Oatholic State since the downfall of the Temporal Power — announ- 
ced to the world the termination of the feud between the Latin 
aisters. 

n 

After receiving the blessing of Great Britain on her work in 
■Morocco, France turned to the task of reform with new zeal.* 
Delcasse instructed the French Minister to declare that the French 
j)reaented themselves at Fez as friends. Far from diminishing the 
iSultan’s prestige, they wished to increase it. In communicating 
the message the Minister added : “I am certain that you recognize 
*he pressing necessity of reforms, which will increase the authority 
■of the Government and in which France will help you.” To assist 
these reforms France advanced in June twenty-tw o million francs 
guaranteed on the customs, and the news was at once telegraphed 
to all the Powers. The kidnapping of Perdicaris, an American 
citizen, by Raiauli at the same moment facilitated "peaceful 
penetration” by revealing the need of a strong hand. At the close 
of the year the French Government resolved to 
Mission present a complete scheme of reforms to the Sultan, 

to Fez and on December 16 Delcasse drew up his instructions 

for Saint-Rene Taillandier, who was selected for the 
mission to Fez. A strong Morocco, argued the Foreign Minister, 
could only be secured by the close union and confidence of the two 
Governments. France had shown her helpfulness by the loan and 
by providing officers to reorganize the garrisons. The first need 
was the restoration of order, and French officers would therefore 
-aid in the training of police. Roads and telegraphs were also 
required and a State bank would be useful. On reaching Fez in 
February, 1905, the envoy reported the Sultan as saying that while 
most of the suggested reforms were practicable, some were very 
<iifficult to accept and must be discussed with the Maghzen. The 
discussions commenced ; but before they were concluded a third 
party roughly intervened. 

The attitude of official Germany towards the Anglo-French 
Treaty had at first been friendly. At Delcasse’s reception on 
-March 23, 1904, Prince Radolin asked if he might 
put “an indiscreet question.” Was it true that an Delcasse and 
agreement had been signed or was on the point of Radolin 
being signed between France and England ? 

*See the Livre Jaune, ‘‘Affaires du Maroc, 1901-5” ; the German Weissbuch 
on Morocco. 1906 ; Morel, “Morocco in Diplomacy" ; Hammann, “Zur 
Vorgeschichte des "WcUkrieges,” chs. 7-8 ; Schwertfeger, ‘‘Zur Europaiiehen 
Politik,”lI. 
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■“Neither one nor the other, “replied the Foreign Secretary ; “but ere 
have been conversing for some time with the London Cabinet witti 
4L view to the friendly settlement of the questions which interest 
our two countries. An understanding has been recognized to be 
possible, and will probably be reached." Newfoundland is said to 
be in question ?” “We have spoken of it." "And Morocco V’ 
“Also. But you know our point of view on that subject. We wish 
to maintain the political and territorial status quo ; but if it is to 
.last it must be improved. Last year repeated aggressions offered 
us legitimate reasons for intervention. I resisted, but each time 
with greater *di£5culty. We have had to reinforce and increase our 
troops at considerable expense. The Sultan h^s experienced the 
value of our aid. It must be continued ; but it will be given in 
such a way that everyone will derive advantage, since security is 
essentia] for comn erce. Needless to add, commercial liberty will be 
strictly respected." “And Spain ?” “We shall respect her interests 
and legitimate aspirations.” Prince Radolin, added the Foreign 
Minister in reporting the conversation, “found my declarations very 
natural and perfectly reasonable.” On April 18, after signing the 
Treaty, Delcasse instructed the French Ambassador to inform the 
Wilhelmstrasse that Lord Lansdowne and himself had been 
concerned exclusively with the interests of their own countries, 
without detriment to those of any other Power. He did not think 
it necessary to present a copy of the Treaty, since it was known 
to all the world. 

Official comment was favourable. “German commercial 
interests are in no danger,” wrote the Norddeutsche AUgemeine 
Zeitung, “and greater stability would benefit us all.” The French 
Ambassador reported that the principal organs recognized that 
German commercial interests had nothing to fear. There was 
nothing to complain of, wrote Professor Schiemann, if French policy 
did not deviate from pacific penetration, and if the open door were 
maintained. “We have no cause to imagine that the Treaty has a 
point against any other Power,” echoed the Chancellor. “It seems 
to be an attempt to remove a number of differences by peaceful 
methods. We have nothing, from the standpoint of German 
interests, to object to in that. As to Morocco, the kernel of the 
'Treaty, we are interested in the economic aspect. We have 
■commercial interests, which we must and shall protect. We have, 
however, no ground to fear that they will be over- 
looked or infringed.” Two days later in closing the Pan-German 
•debate, the Chancellor denounced the Pan-German. Discontent 
“Reventlow said that the Treaty, above all the 
Moroccan clauses, had been received in Germany with shame and 
Ksonstemation, since we ought not to allow other Powers more 
influence there than ourselves. That can only mean that we should 
■demand a slice of Morocco. If it is refused, are we to fight I He 
is silent.” It was natural that the Pan-German should grumble at 
■the Chancellor’s self-effacement. “Morocco is a German concern,” 
wrote the Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung on April 11, ‘‘owing to 
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our increasing population and our need of naval bases. If Germany 
does not peg out claims, she -will retire empty-handed from the- 
partition of the world. Is the German Michael to get nothing ? 
The time has come when Germany must secure Morocco from the 
Atlas to the sea.” The Pan-German annual Congress on June 3- 
pronounced Germany to be humiliated and demanded the Atlantic^ 
coast ; but the Kaiser informed King Kdward on his visit to Kiel 
that Morocco had never interested him.* 

The dispatch of the French envoy to Fez with a comprehensive- 
programme of reforms in his portmanteau was the signal for a 
orange of front at Berlin. On January 4, 1905, when it tvas rumouredi 
that a Moorish Mission would visit Berlin, the German Minister at 
Madrid remarked to the French Charge that a mission to protest 
against the Franco-Spanish agreements would be well received, and?, 
on February 11 the French Charge at Tangier reported to Delcasse 
an ominous communication from his German col- 
Kuhlmann’s league. “After the Anglo-French arrangement of 
Declaration 1904,” observed Kuhlmann, “we supposed the French 
Government was waiting for the Franco-Spanish 
agreement before putting us in possession of the new situation. 
But now that everything is settled, we see that we have been syste- 
matically kept aloof. The Chancellor tells me that the German; 
Government was ignorant of all the agreements concerning Morocco, 
and does not acknowledge himself to be bound by them in any way.?’ 
Delcasse instructed his Ambassador at Berlin to complain of this- 
language, and to remind the Government that he had answered Princo- 
Radoiin’s inquiries on March 23, 1904, that except Russia, Germany 
alone was informed before the Treaty was signed ; that no request 
for explanations had been made ; and that the Ambassador at Berlin 
had informed the Government of the Franco-Spanish Treaty before- 
it was published. The Under-Secretary who received the complaint- 
replied that he knew nothing of Kuhlniann’s declaration, but added- 
that Germany was not bound by the Anglo-French or the Franco- 
Spanish Treaties. 

After the dispatch of the French mission to Fez, Holstein 
suggested that the Kaiser should visit Tangier, and the Chancellor 
approved the plan.** Germany demanded the commercial equality 
and the independence of the Sultan, wrote the French Ambassador 
on March 22 in reporting pn the new situation. A written declara- 
tion as the effect of the Franco-British and Franco-Spanish accords* 
on Germany’s commercial interests might be useful, for France was- 
now under the menace of a disagreeable surprise. His apprehen- 
sions were increased by a warning in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine- 
Zeitung that the French negotiations at Fez did not square with the- 
avowed policy of maintaining the status quo. The object of tho 
coming demonstration was explained by the Chancellor in Reichstag; 
on March 29. “A year ago the Kaiser told the King of Spain that. 


•Eckardstein, "Erinnerungen,” III, 88. 

**Hammann, “Zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges,” ch. 8. 
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Germany does not strive for territory in Morocco. It is therefore- 
useless to attribute to the Tangier visit any selfish purposes directed 
against its integrity or independence. No one 
who does not pursue an aggressive goal can find Bidow on 

cause for apprehension. We have economic interests, Morocco 

and in Morocco, as in China, it is our interest 
to keep the open door.” The Kaiser’s sentiments were expressed 
in a message to President Koosevelt on March 6 asking him to 
join in urging the Sultan to reform his Government, and pro- 
mising in that event that they would support him against any 
nation which sought exclusive control. France and Spain, he- 
argued, were a political unity, who wished to divide up Moroccch 
and close her markets to the world ; and if Spain occupied Tangier 
and France the hinterland they would dominate the roads to the 
Near and Far East. The President declined to interfere as American, 
interests were too small ; but he expressed his friendliness to 
Germany and his belief that her policy was pacific. 

On March 31 the Kaiser, who had reluctantly yielded to Bulow’s- 
desire for a political demonstration,* landed from his yacht at 
Tangier and addressed the German Colony. I am happy to salute 
the devoted pioneers of German industry and commerce who aid 
me in my task of maintaining the interests of the Fatherland in a 
free country. The Empire has great and growing interests in 
Morocco. Commerce can only progress if all tlie Powers are con- 
sidered to have equal rights under the sovereignty of the Sultan and 
respect the independence of the country. My visit is the recognition 
of this independence.” The theme was developed in a speech to 
the Sultan’s uncle and plenipotentiary. “My v isit is to show my 
resolve to do all in my power to safeguard German, 
^'ei^sfra^ interests in Morocco. Considering the Sultan as- 
tioo absolutely free, I wish to discuss -with him the 

means to secure these interests. As for the reforms 
which the Sultan contemplates, it seems to me that he should pro- 
ceed with great caution and consider the religious sentiments of the 
people so that public order is not troubled.” To this version, 
communicated by Kuhlmann, the text forwarded by the French 
Charge added two introductory sentences. ‘‘It is to the Sultan in 
his capacity of independent sovereign that I pay my visit to-day. 

I hope that under his sovereignty a free Morocco will remain open 
to the peaceful competition of all nations, without monopoly or 
annexation, on a policy of absolute equality.” Tlie reason for this 
dramatic change commonly given at the time in France and Great 
Britain was that the Kaiser took advantage of the collapse of 
Russia in the Par East to coerce her ally. The motive was frankly 
avowed by the Pan-German Press, but it was not the main ground 
of the action of the Government. The French Press spoke openly 
of making a second Tunis, and Germany believed that unless she 

*See the Kaiser’s "Memoirs," ch. 4 , and Schon, “Memoirs of ate 
Ambassador,” 19-24. Spickernagel says that the Kaiser improvised the. 
speeches. — "Furst Bulow," 65. 
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called a halt Morocco would be swallowed up before her eyea. 
"Moreover, the apprehensions aroused by the mission to Fez were 
confirmed by tl» existence of secret treaties. 

A treaty had been signed by Lord Lansdowne and Paul 
■CJambon on April 8, 1904, at the same time as the documents 
published to the world. If either Grovemment found itself compelled 
by the force of circumstances to modify its policy in regard to Egypt 
or Morocco, the engagements relating to commercial liberty, the 
free passage of the Suez Canal and the prohibitions of fortifications 
-on the Straits of Gibraltar would remain. Each Government 
promised not to oppose the other if it desired to 
The Secret abolish the Capitulations. The third article contained 

Treaties the kernal of the agreement. The Mediterranean 
coast from Melilla to the Sebu river, whenever the 
Sultan ceased to exercise authority over it, should come within the 
sphere of influence of Spain and be administered by her, she, on her 
part, pledging herself to commercial liberty, and to abstain from 
fortifying the Straits or from alienating any part of the territory. 
When Spain adhered to the Anglo-French declaration in the following 
September, and declared herself “firmly attached to the integrity of 
the Moorish Empire under the sovereignty of the Sultan,” a similar 
Convention was signed which frankly contemplated partition. The 
two treaties were not published till 1911 ; but since they were known 
to a number of persons in London, Paris and Madrid, and communi- 
cated to Petrograd, their provisions were quickly known at Berlin.* 
Germany’s case was that, if she did not act, she would one day 
wake up to find Morocco closed to her commerce. 

The fundamental error was [that Delcasse had not purchased 
Germany’s assent in advance. The goodwill of Italy had been 
bought by recognition of her claims to Tripoli, that of Great Britain 
by assent to her position in Egypt, that of Spain by the hypothetical 
reversion of the northern littoral. “By incredible blindness,” wrote 
Rene Millet,** “theJGovernment took precautions with everybody 
•except the only one of its neighbours whom it had serious cause to 
fear.” Despite the provocation to which it was a reply, the Tangier 
“demonstration was a no less colossal blunder, for its inevitable result 
was to turn a limited obligation into a general defensive understand- 
ing. It was promptly announced that a British squadron would 
visit Brest in July, that a French squadron would return the visit at 
Portsmouth, and the King Edward would visit Paris in May on his 
way to join the Queen at Marseilles. 

After the Tangier demonstration the Kaiser delivered a series 
•of ominous speeches on his western frontier. “I hope peace will not 
be broken,” he declared at Karlsruhe on April 27. “1 hope the 

•events now in progress will keep the attention of our nation awake 
and strengthen its courage. I hope we shall find ourselves united if 
it becomes necessary to intervene in world politics.” Similar 

• Valentin, “Deutschlands Aussenpolitik,” 54. 

** “Notre Politique exterieure,” 224. 
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ominous phrases were employed at Mainz and Saarbruck. The 
Tangier warning was the first act of a drama of which the invitation 
to an international conference was the second. On 
April 11 the Chancellor, in a circular dispatch, Toward a 
defended his policy and suggested a new conference Conference 
of the signatories of the Treaty of Madrid. The 
Morocco Treaty, he complained, was never communicated to the 
German Government by tongue or pen. Germany, however, did not 
move, as the Treaty recognized the status quo, and he therefore 
assumed that France would consult the Treaty Powers if she aimed • 
at changes limiting their rights. “It was necessary to act when the 
Moroccan Government asked us if France was in truth the man- 
datory of the Powers, when we learned of parts of the programme, and 
when great papers pointed at Tunis as a model.” A conference, he 
concluded, was the best solution, since Germany sought no privileges 
by separate agreement, and her interests were identical with those 
of other Powers. 

The French Envoy had been busily engaged in discussions at 
Fez since February, and on April 11 he reported that the Sultan 
consented to his troops being organized on French models at 
Tangier, Rabat, Casablanca and Ujda. But the atmosphere rapidly 
changed when a German Envoy, Count Tattenbach, reached Fez on 
May 13, and on May 28 Abdul Aziz rejected the French proposals. 
Though Delcas.«e argued that to submit to a conference was to ask 
the Sultan to put himself in tutelage and leave the path he had 
followed for years — a course he could not imagine possible — Abdul 
Aziz rejoined that he could only accept the French proposals if 
ratified by the Powe* ; and on May 30 he invited the signatories of 
the Treaty of 1880 to meet at Tangier. 

Strengthened by the support of Great Britain and Russia, and 
by the assurance of Austria that she would side with the majority. 
Delcasse held out stubbornly against a conference. But his game 
appeared to his colleagues to be fraught with danger. Prince 
Henckel von Donnersmarck visited Paris, saw the 
Premier and some of his colleagues, and explained Genaany’s 
his mission in an interview with the Gaulois* “You Threat* 
do not seem to suspect the gravity of the events 
which are in preparation, and I have cros.sed the frontier to enlighten 
you. The Emperor and the people are irritated to see the repulse 
of their efforts for relations of courtesy and a policy of isolating 
Germany. Is this the policy of France or the personal conception 
of Delcasse ' If you think that your Foreign Minister has engaged 
your country in a too adventurous path, show it by separating 
yourselves from him, and above all by giving your foreign policy a 
new orientation. The Emperor does not wish for war, but if you are 
beaten you will be bled white.” The air was thick with rumours of 
a German ultimatum and talk of the unpreparedness of the army. 
At the same moment it was announced that the Sultan had reject^ 
the French proposals. It was the most dangerous moment in 

* Published after Delcasse’s resignation. 
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JVancO'Glennan relations since Boulanger. The decisive Cabinet, 
was held on June 6. President Loubet remained faithful to ther 
Foreign Minister, but all his colleagues were hostile. Delcasse- 
argned that France could not go to a conference without humiliation, 
and asserted that two days ago he had received an offer from Great 
Britain, who would mobilize the fleet and land 100,000 men in. 
Sflhleswig- Holstein. The Premier replied that the acceptance of the 
British offer would mean war, and that the Conference must be held. 
His colleagues supported the Premier, and the Foreign Minister,, 
after warning them that their pussillanimity would encourage 
German insolence, withdrew and resigned.* 

“The British offer,” on the strength of which Delcasse was 
prepared to risk a war, existed only in hi.s imagination, though the 
legend is still repeated by him and is to this day 
The British believed abroad. He asked for a promise of armed 
Attitude support, but failed to obtain it. Lord Lansdowne, 
however, explained both to the French and German 
Ambassadors that public opinion, which saw in the “theatrical” 
Tangier journey an unfriendly act against Great Britain as well as. 
France, could not be expected to remain indifferent, and might 
demand intervention if France were attacked.** Such a warning 
against aggression was very different from a solemn undertaking to 
engage in hostilities. Delcasse’s mistaken interpretation of the 
British official attitude was due to the obite' dicta of certain highly 
placed personages, who expressed their individual convictions. 

On the fall of Delcasse the Prime Minister took over the 
Foreign Office, and on June 11 explained his policy to the German. 
Ambassador. “I dislike a conference,” he observed, “but if I accept 
there must be a preliminary understanding. Yet if that is secured a 
conference is needless. We have no interest in infringing the 
sovereignty or integrity of Morocco, but our common frontier of 
1,200 kilometres makes us the party most concerned in law and 
order. You seem resolved to block all our proposals, and we cannot 
accept a conference where that would happen. We must therefore 
first know how Germany regards reforms.” Bulow’s attitude was in 
part due to the urgent advice of Marschall in Constantinople, who 
was doing his best to win the sympathies of Islam, to support the 
Sultan of Morocco. The Chancellor accordingly replied that Germany 
could only discuss the programme when France accepted the 
Conference, which would enable Morocco to satisfy 
Cha^%or’s desires of France, who would thus obtain the 

Warnings sanction of Europe. The reorganization of the army 
and police would be by mandate — to France on the 
Algerian frontier, and in other parts, especially on the Atlantic, to 
other Powers. Financial reform would be international, and the 
Bank of Morocco would be supplied and controlled by the Powers. 

• The story was told by Stephane Lauzanne in Le Matin in October, and 
is set forth in detail in Mevil, “De la Paix de Francfort a la Coofereoce 
d'Atgeciras.” This book is virtually Delcasse’s apologia. 

••Haramann, “Zur Vorgeschicht dese Weltkrieges," 135-6. 
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Without accepting or rejecting the Conference, Eouvier again 
•esplained his attitude to the Ambassador on June 21 ; “Our 
proposals to the Sultan are not what Germany believes. We have not 
tried to secure control of internal or external affairs, nor have we 
nought to introduce the Tunis regime. It never occurred to us to 
infringe Morocco’s treaty obligations to German commerce. If our 
proposals are accepted all the Powers will benefit. We think a 
conference dangerous without previous agreement, and useless with 
it. But we do not definitely decline.” It would indeed have been 
■dangerous to do so, as the French Ambassador suggested after a 
conversation with the Chancellor. “He was very courteous, but 
emphasized the necessity not to let this question rnauvaise, tres 
jnauvaise, trag on, and not to linger on a road horde de precipices et 
meme d'abimes. His insistence on an immediate solution struck me 
■deepl 5 ', and should influence your decisions. He added, however, 
that, if France accepted the Conference, German diplomacy would 
4uiopt an attitude which would satisfy us.” 

This menacing conversation was followed by a Note on the 
following day. Germany was glad to take note of French denials of 
a desire to control Morocco, all the more because the Moorish 
Government itself interpreted the French proposals in a different 
sense. If France solved the problem alone, she would probably be 
compelled by the force of things to reach by degrees a position to 
which she said she did not aspire. The French proposals regarding 
the army and finance, which Morocco had communicated to Germany, 
would gravely impair her sovereignty, and would be in the interest 
■of France rather than the other Powers. Such an exceptional 
position for a single Power was incompatible with Article 17 of the 
Treaty of Madrid, which gave every signatory most-favoured-nation 
treatment, a principle which, in German eyes, extended beyond the 
economic sphere. A conference was desirable not to minister to 
Germany’s amour-propre or to defend the dignity of France, but to 
escape from a bad situation. 

While the German Government was pressing France by 
arguments and threats, the Kaiser was imploring Roosevelt to join 
in the appeal.* “Eouvier, who has shown himself 
■distinctly friendly to Germany,” he wrote on June 11, ^^'a**'* 

“has indirectly informed the German Charge that ReqoMt^ 
England has made a formal offer to France to enter 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with England which would 
"be directed against Germany. At present the leading statesmen of 
France are opposed to such an alliance, because they still hope to 
Teach a satisfactory agreement with Germany. Indirectly Germany 
has been given to understand that the French Government desire to 
give her a portion of Morocco under the name of a sphere of interest, 
France taking the greater part for herself ; but Germany cannot 
accept. My people are sure England would now back France by 
arms in afwar against Germany, not on account of Morocco but of 


•See Bishop, “Theodore Roosevelt,” I. 
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Grerman policy in the Far East, The British Government has askecE 
for time to consider the question of a conference. I feel sure you 
could now give a hint in London and Paris that you would consider 
a conference the most satisfactory means to bring the Moroccan 
question to a x>eaceful solution. If not inclined, your influence could 
prevent England joining in a Franco-German war, started by the 
aggressive policy of France.” *Tt looked like war,” relates Roosevelt, 
“bo I took active hold of the matter through Speck and JusserancL 
sad got things temporarily straightened up. I showed France the 
great danger of a war, and the little use England could be, and that 
a conference would not sanction any unjust attack on' Franch 
interests. I would not accept the invitation unless France was 
willing ; but, if I did, I would, if necessary, take a strong ground 
against any attitude of Germany which seemed to me unjust and 
unfair. At last France told me on June 23 that she 
Koosevelt as would agree.” Now that the President had secured 
Peacemaker the French assent to a conference, he turned to the 
other party to the dispute. Nobody would under- 
stand or pardon a war for frivolous reasons, he observed to Speck : 
“I entreat the Kaiser to show himself satisfied with this genuine 
triumph. It would be most unfortunate now to raise questions about 
details.” So skilfully did the President conduct his mediation that 
he earned the gratitude of both parties, and Mr. Root has expressed 
the opinion that his noiseless mediation in the Morocco crisis was of 
greater importance tlian his spectacular intervention between Russia 
and Japan. 

On July 8, the French Premier and the German Ambassador 
exchanged a Declaration defining the conditions on which France 
accepted the Conference, and the German Ambassador formally 
declared that Germany did not contest the Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1904. “France, convinced that Germany will not pursue any aim 
which would compromise the legitimate interests of France or her 
rights resulting from her treaties, and in harmony with the 
sovereignty and independence of the Sultan, the integrity of the 
Empire, economic equality, the utility of police and financial 
reforms by international accord, the recognition of the situation 
created by the Algerian frontier and the special interest of France 
in the maintenance of order, accepts the invitation.” On July 12 
the British Government also agreed to the Conference. On August 1 
the Premier handed to the Ambassador a programme of reforms 
relating to the police, finance, and adjudication of public works, 
and on August 26 Radolin accepted the programme. Further dis- 
cussion took place with Dr. Rosen, the German Minister at Tangier, 
who was sent to Paris. The Premier expressed his 
hope that, in Radolin’s words, there would be nf 
vainquevr ni vaincu, and the accord signed by Rouvier 
and Radolin on September 28 seemed to realize this 
a^iration.* The organization of the police, except on the Algerian 

*The compromise was facilitated by a telegram from Romioteu, where 
the Kaiser told Witte of the Pact of Bjorko, and Witte urged his host to con- 
ciliate France in Morocco. 
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frontier, was to be international. A State bank was to sufply 
oredita for the police, the troops and public works. Morocco was 
not to alienate any public service to the profit of particular interests,, 
and the principle of adjudication without distinction of nationality 
was to be adopted for public works. The Conference was to be 
held at Algeciras, and both missions were to leave Fez. 

On December 16 the Premier informed the Chamber that, 
the Sultan had accepted the programme and the place of meeting, 
and spoke with satisfaction of the work that he had accomplished.. 
France’s frontier rights were recognized by Germany and excluded: 
from the Conference, and he looked forward with confidence to 
the meeting at Algeciras.* Almost at the same moment the 
Chancellor described the situation to the Reichstag in a speech 
which made no attempt to conceal his anxieties. “The Triple 
Alliance will maintain peace and the status quo in Europe. That 
was its origin, and that is its object. Yet Germany must be strong 
and in case of need maintain herself without Allies. In the Middle 
Ages the richest monasteries had the thickest walls.” 

He proceeded to an elaborate defence of his policy Bolow'i 
in Morocco, which he defined at the preservation of Defence 
economic equality in an independent State. ‘‘German 
rights could not be cancelled by a Franco-English Treaty ; for the- 
Treaty of Madrid gave all the signatories most-favoured-nation 
treatment, and Germany had a legal right to be consulted in any 
change in Morocco. If it be said that our commercial interests 
are not enough to justify serious representations, I reply that it is- 
not a trifle when treaty right and prestige are involved. I greatly 
hoped that the adjustment between our rights and the Franco-English 
Treaty could have proceeded harmoniously, and I spoke in concilia- 
tory terms, saying we had no reason to believe that it was pointed 
against us. My expectation that the other parties, before proceed- 
ing to carry out their plans in Morocco, would approach us was not- 
fulfilled. Our moment came when France sent an envoy to Fez with 
a reform programme which would have made Morocco a second 
Tunis. This clearly injured our rights under the Treaty of 
and threatened our economic interests. If w’e silently surrender our 
economic rights in Morocco it would encourage the world to similar* 
conduct in other and perhaps greater questions. The charge that 
we desire to attack France or to compel her to side with us against 
England is nonsense. I take full responsibility for the journey to- 
Tangier, which Bebel calls the journey of provocation, but which 
was useful in bringing to general knowledge the international 
character of the question. Cet animal est tres mechant ; quand on 
Vattaque, il se defend." 

— ■■ a 

*Caillaux declares, in his book ’‘Agadir.” that Rouvier twice vainly tried- 
to settle the question by buying off Germany, first in November by offering; 
Mogador and the hinterland, and secondly in December when PoUet, a naval 
officer, negotiated with Kuhimann, the First Secretary at Tangier. Both 
approaches were declined, as Germany wished for a satisfaction of pnnciple and 
for the humiliation of France. 
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On the resignation of Mr. Balfour on December 4, Campbell- 
-Bannerman formed a Liberal Ministry, and explained its policy at a 
meeting at the Albert Hall on December 22* The references to 
foreign affairs were brief but clear. “I wish emphatically to reaffirm 
my adhesion to the policy of the Entente Cordiale. 
ltanne*iii*n’ more important than any actual amicable 

R»™y * instrument is the real friendship between the two 
peoples, and one of the objects of our policy will bo 
to maintain that spirit of friendship unimpaired. As regards Bussia 
we hare nothing but good feeling towards that great people. In the 
•case of Germany also I see no cause whatever of estrangement in 
any of the interests of either people, and we welcome the unofficial 
demonstrations of friendship which have lately been passing between 
the two countries. With other European Powers our relations are 
most friendly. Our relations with Japan are sufficiently known to the 
world by the recent Treaty, and with the United States we are bound 
by the closest ties of race, tradition and fellowship. This is a most 
pleasing outlook, which I trust will not be marred by any events 
that can occur. Our general foreign policy will be opposed to 
aggres.sion and to adventure, and will be animated by a desire to be 
on the best terms with all nationalities.” 

A few days after the new Prime Minister’s reassuring survey, 
the Military Correspondent of the Times wrote an article on the 
hostility of Germany to France, ending with a warning to Berlin 
that a war might unchain animosities in unexpected quarters.** On 
the following day, December 28, Major Huguet, the French Military 
Attache, in discussing the article, remarked that the French 
Embassy was worried because Sir Edward Grey had not renewed the 
assurances given by Lord Lansdowne.*** Colonel Repington 
reported the conversation to the Foreign Secretary, who was engaged 
in his constituency, and who replied that he had not receded from 
anything Lord Lansdowne had said. 

The Ambassador, after returning from his holiday, informed 
Sir Edward on January 10 that the French Government considered 
the danger to be real, and asked whether Great Britain would think 
she had so much at stake as to be willing to join in resisting an 
unprovoked attack. If this were even a possible attitude, conversa- 
tions would be desirable between the General Staffs as to the form 
of co-operation in the northern portion of France. The Foreign 
Secretary replied that he could promise nothing to any 
Sir Edward foreign Power unless it was subsequently to receive 

Grey the wholehearted support of public opinion here 

if the occasion arose.**** ‘T said, in my opinion, if 
war was forced upon France on the question of Morocco, public opinion 
in this country would have rallied to the material support of France. 


» “Speeches.” 179. 

•* Repington, “The First World War." I, ch. 1. 
•** Haldane, “Before the War,” 29-30. 

*•** Speech of August 3, 1914. 
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I gave no promise, but I expressed that opinion during the crisis to 
the French Ambassador and the German Ambassador. I msdeaO' 
promise and I used no threats. That position was accepted by tfco 
French Government ; but they said to me at tte time, and I think 
very reasonably, ‘If you think it possible that the public opinion of 
Great Britain, should a suddtn crisis arise, justifies you in giving to 
France the armed support which you cannot promise in advancer 
you will not be able to give that support, even if you wish it, whea> 
the time comes, unless some conversations have already taken place 
between naval and military experts.’ There was force in that. I 
agreed to it, and authorized those conversations to take place, but 
on the distinct understanding that nothing which passed between 
military or naval experts should bind either Government or restrwst 
in any way their freedom to make a decision as to whether or not- 
they would give that support when the time arose. I had to take 
the responsibility of doing that without the Cabinet. It could not- 
be summoned. An answer had to be given. I consulted Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the Prime Minister ; I consulted Lord! 
Haldane, who was then Secretary of State for War ; and the present- 
Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith), who was then Chancellor of the- 
Exchequer. That was the most I could do, and they authorized 
that on the distinct tinderstanding that it left the hands of the- 
Government free whenever the crisis arose.” The military conversa^ 
tions began on January 17, and continued at intervals till 1914. 
Almost at the same moment the British Military Attache at Brussels 
began similar, though unofficial, discussions w ith the Chief of the 
Belgian Staff. 

The Conference of Algeciras, which was attended by twelve- 
States in addition to Morocco, opened on January 16. Hie- 
President, the Due d’AImodovar, began by excluding 
from discussion the sovereignty of the Sultan, the Conference " 
integrity of Morocco, and commercial liberty as Opens 
principles universally accepted. King Edward 
remarked to Cambon ; ‘‘Tell us what you wish on each point, and' 
we will support you without restriction or reserves.”* The two- 
main questions of the police and a State Bank were reached early 
in February. France’s demand for the police mandate and her 
revised offer to sliarc it with Spain were rejected by Germany, who* 
first proposed that the Sultan should select officers from the minor 
Powers, and later that she should choose from “foreign” nations. 
These suggestions were in turn rejected by France and Spain, and 
at the same moment discussions on the State Bank reached a dead- 
lock. A rupture was generally expected ; but pacific influences 
were at work behind the scenes. In urging France to accept the- 
Conference President Roosevelt had promised her fair play, and in' 
the middle of February he intervened on her behalf in secret nego- 
tiations w'ith the Kaiser.** He supported a Franco-Spanish 

* See the Livre Jaune, “Affairs du Maroc, Protocoles et Coinpte» 
Randoes de la Conference d’Algeciras,” and Tardieu, "La Conference 
d’Algeciras.’; 

*• Bishop. ‘‘Theodore Rocsevelt.” 1, 489-505. 
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xiMuadate for the police, and when the Kaiser objected that it would 
'piece that arm entirely in their hands, Roosevelt pointed out that 
the mandatories would be responsible to all the Powers. At this 
moment Bulow began to realize that Holstein’s policy was leading 
straight to war, and took the control out of his hands. A second 
mediatory influence came from Austria, who proposed that Prance 
should organize the police in four of the eight ports open to 
commerce, Spain in three and Switzerland or Holland in one. 
Roosevelt disapproved of the plan as suggesting partition, and a 
aecsond Austrian proposal of a Franco-Spanish mandate under a Swiss 
Inspector General was at last accepted at the end of March. The 
main diflSculty having been overcome the delegates were anxious to 
be gone, and on April 7 the Act of Algeciras was signed. 


From 2,000 to 2,500 police were to be distributed among the 
eight ports, and Spanish and French ofBcers, with thirty to forty 
non-commissioned officers, were to act as instructors. 

Police and The Swiss Inspector-General was to reside at Tangier. 

Bank The State Bank of Morocco with the exclusive privi- 
lege of issuing bank-notes, was to fulfil the functions 
of Treasurer and Paymaster of the Empire, to make advances to the 
Government up to million francs, and to open credits for the police 
and public works. The capital was to be divided into as many 
equal parts as there were signatories, each Power having the right to 
aubscribe. The total capital was to be fifteen to twenty million 
francs. In addition to the board of directors and a High Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Moroccan Government, four censors, 
nominated by the Banks of England, Germany, France and Spain, 
were to see that the intentions of the Act w ere carried out and to 
. make an annual report. Public service were not to be alienated 
to private interests, and foreigners might acquire land and build in 
any part of the country. On the Algerian frontier France and 
Morocco w'ere jointly to carry out the regulations of the Act concern- 
ing customs and the traflSo in arms, while Spain and Morocco were 
to execute them in the Riff country. The final article declared all 
existing treaties, conventions, and arrangements between the signa- 
tory Powers and Morocco to remain in force ; but in case their 
provisions were found to conflict with those of the Act, the stipula- 
tions of the latter were to prevail. The United States added a 
Declaration that in signing the Act and the Protocal it assumed no 
responsibility for its enforcement. The British delegate brought 
forward the quetsion of limiting the importation and sale of alcoholic- 
drinks, and the Conference, at his suggestion, relerred the matter to 
the Diplomatic Body at Tangier, adding its sympathy with the 
proposals. Declarations expressing the hope that the Sultan would 
gradually abolish the system of slavery and prohibit the public sale 
of slaves, and that he would reform the administration of the 
prisons, were read to the Conference by Sir Arthur Nicolson and 
adopted by all the delegates except the Moroccan representatives, 
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-who complained that neither of the questions had been on the 
programme.* 

The Conference of Algeoiras was a prolonged duel between 
France and Germany. The former was openly backed by Russia, 
•Great Britain and Spain, while the United States sup- 
ported her cause behind the scenes. Germany, on 
the other hand, though she championed the principle Conference 
of international responsibility dictated by her inter- 
ests, received scanty support from her fnends, since Austria was 
determined not to quarrel with France, and Italy was fettered in 
advance by her secret arrangement respecting Morocco and Tripoli. 
It was, nevertheless, a drawn battle. While France obtained the all- 
important police mandate for herself and her partner, Germany 
established her contention that the problem was the concern of all- 
the Powers. Both Governments professed their satisfaction. Bour- 
geois, the Foreign Minister, declared to the Chamber that the special 
rights and interests of France had been preserved by concessions 
which neither abandoned the fruit of past efforts nor jeopardized the 
prospect of the future. In the crucial issue of the police he had 
accepted a neutral Inspector-General, who would merely watch the 
result of the service. He concluded with a tribute of gratitude to 
the unshakable firmness of Russia; “and England, our equally faith- 
ful friend, sustained our cause.’’ 

Algeoiras, writes Reventlow, was a German defeat; and he 
sharply censures the Chancellor for threatening war without intend- 
ing it.** The German Government on the other hand 
professed itself satisfied. The Kaiser telegraphed his Buclrcteineiit 
thanks to Goluchowski, the Austro-Hungarian InsaraDcc 
Foreign Minister, for his support at the Conference, 
where he had proved himself “a brilliant second on the duelling- 
ground,’’ adding that he could count on a similar service in a similar 
case. The Chancellor welcomed the settlement as equally satisfactory 
for Germany and France and useful for all civilized countries. Ger- 
many had not desired to go. to war on account of Morocco, for she 
had no direct political interests and no political aspirations; but to 
allow her treaty rights to be disposed of without her 
consent was a question of prestige. Though both sides pretended 
to be satisfied with the results of the wrestling match, the 
Conference proved no more than a breathing-space between the 
rounds; and its enduring result was to tighten the bonds between 
Great Britain and France, which the German plenipotentiary at 
Algeoiras vainly pressed Sir Arthur Nicolson to loosen. Bulow had 
had a good hand but had played it badly. The process which Ger- 
mans describe as encirclement, and Englishmen as insurance, had 
begun.*** 


• See the White Book, "Morocco,” No. 1, 1906. 

••“Politische Vorgeschiebte des Weltkrieges,” 117-29; cf. the pungent 
criticism of Haller, “Die Aeia Bulow,” lS-30. 

••♦The term “Einkreisungspolitifc” was invented by Holstein. 
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W HILE British and French statesmen were joyfully burying th& 
hatchet, the antagonism between Great Britain and France’sc- 
ally remained. The Anglo-German Treaty of 1900 and the 
Anglo- Japanese alliance of 1902 proclaimed from the housetops our 
suspicion of Russian aims in the Far East; and our responsibility for 
the defence of India led us to watch her activities in the Middle East 
with jealous eyes. A plan drawn up bj' Salisbury for adjusting 
relations throughout Asia was rejected at Petrograd. Her coter- 
minous frontier and the weakness of Persia afforded her opportunitiea- 
of exerting political and economic pressure; and in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century the rivalry of the two Powers at Teheran 
was unconcealed. The position was analysed by 
Lord Curzon in a lengthy dispatch dated September 
21, 1899, in response to a request from the Cabinet 
for the views of the Government of India.* “Ever 
since the first visit of the late Shah to Europe Persia has been drawn 
increasingly into the vortex of European politics. She is one of 
those countries which must inevitably have attracted the attention of 
Europe, partly from increasing infirmity, but still more from the 
opportunities suggested by their latent though neglected sources of 
strength. Closely pressing upon Persia and Afghanistan is the ever- 
growing momentum of a Power whose interests in Asia are not 
always in accord with our own, while the Gulf is beginning to attract 
the interest of other and sometimes rival nations. For the present 
our ambitions are limited to prevent the interest we have 
built up from being undermined. We have no desire to 
disturb the political status quo as long as it can be raaintainedr 
but we press for an early decision and for early action since, unless- 
we bestir ourselves, there is good reason for fearing that the already 
trembling balance may be disturbed to our disadvantage. The 
advance of Russia across the deserts that form the natural barrier 
between West and East Persia could not be regarded without 
uneasiness by the Government of India; for Russian pledges to- 
respect the interests and independence of Persia are quite insufficient- 
to save Persian or British interests from erosive agencies.” 

Even more vital to the safety of India and the prestige of the- 
Empire was the maintenance of our position in the Persian Gulf, 
where the East India Company had opened a factory 
The Pmisn in 1793 and a Political Agent hadresided since 1812.**' 
GM We had rooted out the nests of pirates and destroyed 
their fleets, suppressed slavery, surveyed and buoyed 
the Gulf, and kept down plague. The racial chiefs referred their 

•Published as a White Paper in 1908. 

•♦See Lovat Fraser, "India under Curzon," and Chlrol, "The Middle 
Eastern Question." 
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■^lisputes to the Eeaident at BuBhire, and had bound themselves to 
have no dealings with any other Power. We Iiad a protectorate over 
Bahrein and preferential relations with Koweit. Despite our well- 
known interests, however, Russian emissaries— of&cers, “explorers,” 

■ doctors “studying plague”— ^swarmed in the Gulf. The termination of 
the Boer war restored to Great Britain her freedom of action; and 
on May 15, 1903, Lord Lansdowne made the most momentous declar- 
ation of British policy since Sir Edward Grey’s pronouncement in 
1895. “Firstly, we should protect and promote British trade in the 
Gulf. Secondly, we should not exclude the legitimate trade of others. 
Thirdly, we should regard the establishment of a naval base or a 
fortified port in the Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, and we should certainly resist it by all the means 
at our disposal.” The announcement, he added, was made in no 
minatory spirit, because he knew of no such proposal. This emphatic 
warning was reinforced by Lord Curzon’s naval demonstration in the 
Gulf in November, 1903.* British prestige was enhanced by the 
journey, which proclaimed, not only to those who saw the squadron 
and heard the voice of the Viceroy but to listeners far away in 

'Teheran, Petrograd and Berlin, the determination of Aeat Britain 
to defend her position in the Gulf from challenge or attack. 

The struggle against Russian encroachments was waged not 
• only in Manchuria and Persia but on the lofty plateaux of Tibet, 
where the priestly hierarchy which governs the country under the 
shadowy suzerainty of China has done its best to close the gates 
against any approach from the south. In March, 1899, Lord Curzon 

■ described the situation to the Secretary of State.** We 

seem to be moving in a vicious circle. If we apply to India and 
Tibet, we either recci\ e no reply or are referred to the Tibet 
Chinese Resident. If we apply to the latter, he 
excuses his failure by his inability to put any pressure on Tibet.” 
The exasperation provoked by this studied insolence was intensified 
by the Tsar's simultaneous reception at Petrograd in September, 1900, 
of a Siberian Buddhist named Dorjiev, whose journev s taught Tibet 
to look to Eu.ssia for protection and Russia to regard Tibet as a 
pawn in her world wide game against Great Britain. When a third 
attempt to communicate with the Dalai Lama broke down, the 
Viceroy proposed that the Political Officer for Sikkim should set up 
pillars where the Tibetans had encroached, and that, if these pillars 
were overthrown, wo should occupy the Chumbi valley. The approval 
of the Cabinet having been secured, the Political Officer proceeded 
in summer of 1902 to the north of Sikkim and ordered the Tibetans 
inside the frontier to withdraw. On January 18, 1903, the Govern- 
ment of India, in a weighty dispatch, proposed an expedition to 
Lhasa. It was far more than a mere border dispute or the ameliora- 
tion of trade; it was a question of our entire future political relations 
with Tibet, and how far we could allow another Great Power to 

•His speeches are printed in “Lord Curzoo in India,” 500-7. 

rrT*'® Books on Tibet are unusually detailed. Colonel Youngfausband 
has told his own story fully in “India and Tibet.” 
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exercise influence there. The Russian border nowhere touched Tibet 
and no Power had any connexion with Tibet except China, Nepal and 
India. To the protests of the Russian Ambassador Lord Lansdowne 
replied that where an uncivilized country adjoined a civilized, a cer- 
tain local predominance was inevitable, but that this did not involve 
designs on its independence. 

The Younghusband Mission crossed the frontier at the end of 
1904 and marched into Lhasa on August 3, whence the Dalai Lama 
had fled. A month later Tibet signed a treaty under- 
taking to observe the pact of 1890, to erect boundary 
Mission pillars, to open marts at three places, to maintain an 
agent at each in order to forward communications, to 
keep open the roads leading to them, and to raze all forts on the 
routes to the capital. The ninth and last article was designed to 
terminate the Russian menace. Tibet engaged that, without the 
previous consent of the British Government, no portion of Tibetan 
territory should be ceded, sold, leased, mortgaged or otherwise given 
for occupation to any foreign Power; no such Power should be per- 
mitted to idtervene in Tibetan aifairs; no representatives or agents of 
any foreign Power should be admitted; no concessions for railways, 
roads, telegraphs, mining or other rights should be granted to any 
foreign Power or the subject of any foreign Power, unless similar or 
equivalent concessions should be granted to Great Britain; no Tibetan 
revenues should be pledged or assigned to any foreign Power or 
the subject of any foreign Power. Having thus secured all lus politi- 
cal and economic requirements, Younghusband accepted the request 
that the indemnity, which had been fixed at £500,000, should be paid 
at the rate of one lakh annually for seventy-five years — a change 
which involved the occupation of the Chumbi valley during a similar 
period. With this important modification the Treaty was signed on 
September 7 in the presence of the Amban, who undertook to sign 
when permission had been obtained from Pekin. Seals were affixed 
by the Acting Regent, the Council, the three great monasteries and 
the National Assembly. On the same day a separate Agreement was 
signed empowering the British trade agent at Gyantse to visit Lhasa 
to discuss trade affairs. 

The British Cabinet repudiated the clause relating to the 
indemnity, which disobeyed their instruction that it should be a 
sum payable in three years ; and Tibet was informed 
Ihe Lhasa that the agreement allowing a trade agent to proceed 
Treatr to Lhasa was regarded as needless, since the Cabinet 
had given repeated assurances to Russia that no 
len^hy occupation of territory and no intervention in internal 
affairs was sought. The twofold object of the mission appeared to 
have been attained. The monks had learned that the British arm 
was long enough to reach the Forbidden City, and on the outstand- 
ing questions of boundary, trade and communication, our demands- 
h^ been accepted. Secondly, in Mr. Brodrick’s words, the risk of 
Tibet having political relations with other States had been removed. 
Indeed, the champions of Lord Gurzon claimed that nothing but 
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his unsleeping vigilance had prevented the establishment of & 
Russian I^otectorate over Tibet. 

When the Russian menace on the northern section of the 
glacis has been warded off, there remained a danger on the north- 
west ; and a pointed warning was uttered in Mr. Balfour’s speech 
of May 11, 1905, on, Imperial Defence. Russia, he declared, was 
making steady progress tow ards Afghanistan, and railways were 
under construction which could only be strategic. War was impro- 
bable, but these factors altered the position. India could not be 
taken by surprise and assault. A war on the North-West Frontier 
would be chiefly a problem of transport and supply. 

We must therefore allow nothing to be done to &ci- Russia and 
litate transport. Any attempt to make a railwaj' in Afghanistan 
Afghanistan in connexion with the Russian strategic 
railways should be regarded as an act of direct aggression against, 
us. “I have, however, not the smallest grounds to believe that. 
Russia intends to build such a railway. If ever attempted, it 
would be the heaviest conceivable blow at our Indian Empire. Aa 
long as we say resolutely that railwaj's in Afghanistan should only 
be made in time of war, we can make India absolutely secure. But 
if we, through blindness or cowardice, permit the slow absorption of 
the country, if tlie strategic railways are allowed to creep close to 
our frontier, we shall have to maintain a much larger army.” 

Friction in China, Persia, Tibet and Afghanistan had increased 
the inherited tension betw een Great Britain and Russia, and the 
outbreak of war, in the Far East ushered in a period of dangerous, 
strain. Since the Dual Alliance did not extend to the Far East, 
France was not compelled to join her ally ; but in time of war 
benevolent neutrality may melt into belligerency at any moment- 
British opinion openly favoured Japan ; but the Cabinet observed 
strict neutrality, and on February 12 Lord Lansdowne denied tha 
foolish rumour that Japan had been permitted to use Wei-hai-Wei 
as a base. When the Anglo-French Treaty was signed King Edward 
was paying a visit to the Danish Court, and he remarked to Izvolsky, 
the Russian Minister, that the newly signed Treaty encouraged a 
hope of reaching a similar understanding with Russia.* Sir 
Charles Hardinge, he added, had just reached St. Petersburg as 
British Ambassador, with instructions to improve relations. £b 
would be difficult to agree on the various questions at issue, but 
the attempt ought to be made. Izvolsky, forjhis part, lamented th® 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, which he argued, encouraged the woir 
party in Japan. The conversation was not without value, for 
Izvolsky was soon to be Foreign Minister ; but no progress could 
be made during the conflict. Moreover, the Tsar was still bitterly 
hostile, resenting our alliance with Japan, our harbouring of Russiaa 
exiles, and the growing influence of Jews in England.** 

A struggle which required ships no less than soldiers was 

•Sidney Lee, The Times. July 22, 1921. 

*• Dillon ‘‘The Eclipe of Russia,*’ 329-30. 
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<!ert&ia 'to raise the question of the Straits.* When in the autumu 
of 1902 Russia obtained permission for four destroyers to pass the 
Straits, the British Ambassador at Constantinople 
The presented a formal protest to the Porte and 
announced that we should not hesitate to use the 
precedent for British ships in case of war. During the 
Owning months of the Japanese conflict the Black Sea fleet remained 
jpassive; but trouble began in July when two cruisers of the V'olun- 
fleet, wliich had been created at the time of the Penjdeh 
•crisis and was permitted to pass the Straits under a commercial 
Rag assumed the character of warships and stopped British and 
•German vessels in the Red f^ea. The P. & 0. Malacca was searched 
■despite the assurance that she carried ammunition for the British 
fleet at Hong Kong and a general cargo for Yokohama. The 
Russian captain demanded to see the latter, and as it could not 
be reached without endangering the stability of the vessel, a ptrize 
crew was placed on board and the ship ordered back to Suez, 
whence she was to sail to Libau to Russian prize court. Almost 
at the same time the Ardova, a British ship carrying explosives from 
the Government of the United States to Manila, and the Formosa 
were seized. 


Russian ships of war were justified in searching neutrals, for 
•contraband; but converted cruisers had no such right. The Kaiser 
telegraphed to the Tsar that such violation of international law 
would create surprise and disgust in Germany, and the Tsar replied 
that it should not occur again. The British Ambas.sador lodged 
Antcmphatic protest, demanding the release of the Malacca on the 
ground that the status of the cruiser was irregular and that the 
Ammunition was for the British navy and boro the British Govcrn- 
ment mark. The reply was conciliatory. The Malacca was not to 
go to a prize court, and no such incident should occur again ; but “as 


matter of form” its cargo would be examined at a neutral port. 

Since this appeared to maintain the claim of volunteer 
'Vo^nteer cruisers to be ships of war, the Mediterranean 
Fleet squadron was sent to Alexandria, and cruiser was 
ordered to Suez to anchor close to the Ardova. At 


■the same moment the Knight Commander, bound from New York 
to Yokohama, with American-owned cargo, was sunk by the Vladivo- 
«tock squadron on suspicion of contraband and because the ship 
could not spare a prize crew to take her to port. When announcing 
this outrage the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary added that 
Russia had given orders that seizures by the volunteer ships should 
mot bp recognized, and had withdrawn them from the Red Sea. The 
Smolensk and Petersburg resumed their activity off the Cape ; but 
the shock was diminished by the Prime Minister’s announcement that, 
at Russia’s request, British cruisers had been sent to bid the vessels 
■to stop their activity, as they had not received orders. They were 
found at Zanzibar, and no British vessel was interfered with during 
the remainder of the war. 


* See the admirable work of Coleman Phillipson and Noel Buxton, “The 
Question of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles." 
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Despite the tension %vith Great Britain, the Tsar longed to 
make use of his ships in the Black Sea, and he was encouraged to do 
-so by the Kaiser on October 10. “Shebeko informed me of your 
intention to send out the Black Sea fleet in conjunction with the 
Baltic fleet, and asked me for my opinion. I confess that long since I 
have been expecting his plan to to ^ executed. It is a sound military 
plan and will ensure victory. The Sultan — as we both know for 
certain — will not offer a shadow of resistance. Once you are out we 
shall all quietly accept the /ait accompli. I have not the slightest 
doubt that England will accept it too, though the Press may fume 
and rage and their squadrons steam about a little.”* In spite of 
this encouragement the project was wisely dropped, and the Baltic 
fleet alone was ordered to the Far East. 

“I visited the fleet during its passage tlirough the Belt,” 
xeeords Izvolsky, then Rusisan Minister at Copenhagen,** “and found 
Admiral Rojdestvenskj’ and his officers in a state of 
The Hull nervous excitement over the report that Japan had 

Fisbermeu sent destroyers to Europe. This report emanated 

from Harting, of the Russian Secret Police, who 
•came to Copenhagen several times and told me that Japanese des- 
troyers were in the vicinity. I discovered that the report was 
baseless and that his sole object was to extort money. I informed 
my Government, but in rain. I scented danger, not From Japan, 
but from the defects rendering hazardous the passage of the Great 
Belt, and accordingly I induced Denmark to lend her best pilots and 
to station gunboat-s at tI»o danger points.” Emerging from the Belt 
the Admiral mistook some Norwegian vessels for Japanese destrop’ers, 
and fired several shots without reaching them. On the afternoon of 
Getober 21 the Kamchatka fell behind on account of engine trouble. 
Towards evening she met and fired on a Swedish ve.ssel and others 
unknown, and informed the Admiral by wireless that she was 
attacked on all sides by torpedo-boats. -Tust after midnight a green 
rocket was fired and the anxious watchers on the flagship, believing 
they saw a suspicious vessel, gave orders to fire. The Gamecock 
fleet of about thirty steam trawlers, from Hull, was on the Dogger 
Bank that night, with about fourteen trawlers of another fleet, and 
it was by them that the rocket had been fired as a fishing signal. 

Lord Rosebery spoke for the nation in denouncing the “un- 
speakable outrage.” Preliminary orders for mutual support were 
sent to the Home fleet at Cromarty, to the Channel 
Indignation fleet at Gibraltar, and to the Mediterranean fleet at 
in England Pola while four battleships were ordered to Portland 
and submarines were dispatchad to Dover. The two 
Governments, however, kept their heads and the Tsar sent a 


* Troubetzkoi says that on a rumour that the fleet would come out. 
Great Britain made it clear that her fleet would oppose.— “Russland als Oros- 
smacht,” 151. 

*♦ “Memoirs,” 42-3 
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Biessage that in the absence of news he could only explain the- 
incident as a regrettable misunderstanding, adding that he sincerely 
regretted the lose of life, and that he would afiFord complete satis- 
faction to the sufferers as soon as the mystery was solved. The 
Cabinet met on October 28, and the Prime Minister left the same 
evening to address a meeting at Southampton. The Russians were- 
out of their course, and they knew that the Dogger Bank was- 
frequented by fishermen. Happily the Russian Government had 
expressed its regret, the Tsar had promised liberal compensation, the- 
officers and material witnesses wonld stop at Vigo, an inquiry would 
be held by an International Commission, the guilty would be tried 
and punished, and Russia would issue instructions to prevent a 
recurrence of the offence. With the signature of a Convention at- 
Petrograd on November 25 the crisis was over. The settlement had 
been facilitated by the mediation of Delcasse. The Commission 
met on December 22, and by February 25, 1905, the work was done.. 
The report implicitly, if not explicitly, dismissed the Russian case. 
The trawlers had committed no hostile act ; the Kamchatka had been; 
deceived, for no Japanese torpedo-boats were in the vicinity, and 
the firing was therefore unjustifiable. There were, however, 
extenuating circumstances. 

It was perhaps fortunate that the British Cabinet was unaware 
of the anger which filled the heart of the Tsar during these critical 
•weeks and of the design to establish a Russo-German alliance. The 
Kaiser had encouraged the Tsar to believe that “Russia must and 
will win” and that “Korea must end will be Russian” ; and the 
open sympathy of Berlin enabled the troops to be- 
withdrawn from the Polish frontier.* Russia was 
Rofsia indeed compelled to pay for these favours by the 
conclusion of a one-sided commercial treaty on- 
July 28 ; but the struggle with Japan was severe, and without 
German aid there was little chance of victory. On August 15 Lord 
Lansdowne warned the German Ambassador that if Japan, owing to 
breaches of neutrality, became involved in war with Germany, 
Great Britain would accept the casus foederis. “For some time,'’’ 
telegraphed the Kaiser on October 27, “the English Press has been 
threatening Germany that she must on no account allow coals to be 
sent to the Baltic fleet on its way out. It is not impossible that 
the Japanese and British Governments may launch joint protests 
against our coaling your ships; coupled with a summons to stop. 
The result of such a threat of war would be the inability of your 
fleet to proceed for want of fuel. This new danger would have to- 
be faced by Russia and Germany together, who would both have to 
remind your ally France of her obligations. It is out of the- 
question that France would try to shirk her duty. Though Delcasse- 
is Anglophil and would be enraged, he would be wise enough to 
understand that the British fleet is utterly unable to save Paris. 


•Austria also assured Russia that she need not defend her southern front, 
and Russia in return promised neutrality in the event of an attack by Italy. — 
Szilassy, "Der Untergang der Donaumonarchie,” 180. 
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In this way a powerful combination of the three Continental Powers 
would be formed, and the Anglo-Saxon group would think twice 
before attacking it. Before acting you ought not to forget to order 
new ships. They will be excellent persuaders during the peace 
negotiations. Our private firms would be most glad to receive 
contracts. I am sorry for the mishap in the North Sea." ‘‘Of 
course, you know the first details of the North Sea incident from 
our Admiral’s telegram,” replied the Tsar, on October 29. 
‘‘Naturally it completely alters the situation. I have no words to 
express my indignation with England’s conduct. I agree fully with 
your complaints about her behaviour concerning the 
Tbe Tsar’s coaling of our ships by German steamers, whereas 

Proposal she understands the rules of keeping neutrality in 

her own fashion. It is certainly high time to put a 
stop to this. The only way, as you say, would be that Germany, 
Russia and France should at once unite upon arrangements to 
abolish English and Japanese arrogance and insolence. Would you 
like to frame the outlines of such a treaty and let me know it 7" 
As soon as it is accepted by us, France is bound to join her ally. 
This combination has often come to my mind ; it will mean peace 
and rest for the world." ‘‘Best thanks for telegram,” wired the 
Kaiser. ‘‘Have sent off letter and draft of treaty you wished for 
this evening. Heard from private source that Hull fishermen havo 
acknowledged that they have seen foreign steam craft among their 
boats, not belonging to their fishing fleets. So there has been foul 
play.’"* 


After dispatching his telegram the Kaiser sat down to write a 
letter. ‘‘I have at once communicated with the Chancellor and we 
have secretly drawn up the .three articles of the Treaty you wished. 
Be it as you say. Let us stand together. Of course, the alliance- 
would be purely defensive against European aggressor or aggressors 
in the form of a mutual fire insurance. It is very essential that 
America should not feel threatened by our agreement. As for 
France, we both know' that the Radicals and the anti-Christian 
parties, which for the moment are the stronger ones, incline towards 
England, but are opposed to war, because a victorious general 
W'ould mean certain destruction to this Republic of miserable 
civilians. The certainty that France means to remain neutral 
and even to lend her diplomatic support to England gives English 
policy its present unwonted brutal assurance. This unheard-of 
state of things will change for the better as soon as France is forced 
to declare herself for Petersburg or London. If you and I stand 
shoulder to shoulder, France must openly join us. This will put an 
end to made up grievances about so-called breaches of neutrality. 


■•For the amazing story of the Bjorko Treaty see ‘‘The Kaiser’s Letters to> 
the Tsar,’’ and the telegrams in Bernstein, “The Willydjcky Correspondence’’ p 
Izvolsky, “Memoirs” ; Witte, “Memoirs” ; Bompard, in Revue de Paris, May 15, 
1918 ; NekludolT, Revue de deux Mondes, March 1, 1918 ; Fay, Amerieanr 
Historical Review, October, 1918 ; Dillon, "The Eclipse of Russia.” 
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7fais consuotmation once reached, I expect to be able to maintain 
peace, and you will be left a free hand to deal with Japan. Of 
course, before we can approach France that tiresome 
The Draft North Sea incident, which I am glad you have refer- 

Agreement red to the Hague Tribunal, must be closed, I enclose 

the draft of the Treaty. May it meet with your 
approval. Nobody know's anything about it, not even my Foreign 
office. The work was done by me and Bulow personally.” 

“Their Majesties, in order to localize the war, have laid down 
the following articles of a defensive alliance : 

"I. If one is attacked by a European Power, its ally will 
help. The two allies, in case of need, will also act in concert to 
remind France of her obligations under the Franeo-Russian Treaty. 

“II. No separate peace shall be concluded. 

“HI. The promise of help includes the case where acts, such 
as the delivery of coal to a belligerent, should give rise after the 
war to complaints by a third Power as to pretended violations of 
the rights of neutrals.” 

The Tsar returned the draft with an article binding the 
Kaiser to defend the conquests which Russia expected from the 
war. “This, if revealed, would lead the world to infer,” replied the 
Kaiser, “that we had, instead of concluding a defensive alliance, 
formed a sort of chartered Company for annexation purposes, possi- 
bly involving secret clauses for the benefit of Germany. It would 
be better merely to promise not to support any proposals for 
robbing Russia of the fruits of victory.” The Kaiser proceeded to 
offer further advice for keeping the British lion in his den. “An 
excellent expedient for cooling British insolence would be to make 
some military demonstration on the Perso-Afghan frontier where 
thej’ think you powerless to appear with your troops during the war. 
Even should your forces not suffice for a real attack on India, they 
would do for Persia, which has no army ; and pressure on the 
Indian frontier from Persia will have remarkably quieting influence 
on the hot-headed .Jingoes in London. I am told that this is the 
■only thing they are afraid of, and the fear of your entry into India 
from Turkestan and into Afghanistan from Persia was the only cause 
that the guns of Gibraltar and the British fleet remained silent three 
weeks ago. Should the revised draft meet with your approval, it 
can be signed immediately. God grant that we may have found the 
right way to hem in the horrors of w'ar and give His blessing to 
our plans.’’ 

In acknowledging the revised draft on November 23 the Tsar 
wired that before signing it was advisable that the French should 
see it. “It was my firm conviction,” replied the 
Russia and Kaiser, “that it would absolutely dangerous to inform 
France France before we have both signed the Treaty. It 
is only the absolute knowledge that we are both 
bound by the Treaty to mutual help that will bring France to press 
lupon England to keep the peace for fear of France’s position being 
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jeopardized. Should France know that a Busso-Germui Treaty i» 
only projected, she will immediately give notice to her friend, if not 
secret ally. The outcome would doubtless be an instaintaneous 
attack by England and Japan on Germany in Europe as well as in 
Asia. Their enormous maritime superiority would soon make short 
work of my small fleet. A previous information of France will lead 
to a catastrophe. It would be far safer to abstain from eoncluding 
any treaty at all.” 

On December 3 it was announced that a German ship had 
been stopped under the Foreign Enlistment Act from coaling at 
Cardiff because its cargo was believed to be destined 
for the Russian fleet ; and Kaiser at once renewed his Coaling ibe 
pressure at Pe<trograd. “The British Government,” Fleet 
he wrote on December 7, “seems to think the moment 
opportune for an action against the provisioning of your fleet 
with coal. Under the pretext that it is its duty to maintain strict- 
est neutrality, it has forbidden the German vessels belonging to or 
chartered by the Hamburg-America line to leave British ports. My 
fears that this would happen have now' come true, and I must 
fix the attitude Germany has to take. It is far from my intention 
to hurry you in your answer about our treaty : but you will, I am 
sure, be fully alive to the fact that I must now have absolutely 
positive guarantees whether you intend leaving me unaided in 
case England and Japan should declare w'ar against me on account 
of the coaling of the Russian fleet. Should you be unable to 
guarantee me that in such a war you will loyally fight shoulder to 
shoulder with me, then I regret I must immediately forbid German 
steamers to continue to coal your fleet." An agreement was accord- 
ingly signed on December 11 by which Russia promised to “standi 
by” Germany, and Germany to supply coal to the fleet. The fall 
of Port Arthur on January 1, 1905, however, increased the danger 
to the Russian fleet on its voyage from Madagascar, and the Kaiser 
proposed that Russia should buy his colliers. The Russians had 
no crews to man colliers, and Ballin, of the Hamburg-America line, 
was told that he must act on his own responsibility and at his own 
risk. Meanwhile the project of a political treaty slumbered for 
several months. 

After the fall of Port Arthur, President Roosevelt unofficially 
but vainly advised Russia to make peace; but on May 31, after 
the crowning victory of Tsushima, Japan secretly asked the Presi- 
dent to invite the belligerents to negotiate. The Tsar agreed in 
principle, and on June 8 Roosevelt telegraphed and identic- 
invitation, offering to arrange the time and place. As France and 
Germany were already urging Russia to make peace, the President 
Suggested that Lord Lansdowne should exert pressure on Japan. 
The Foreign Seoretaty declined; and when the 
belligerents met at Portsmouth he was unable to Treat; of 
second the President’s heroic efforts to avoid a PortsmBBtli 
rupture. “The English Government has been fool- 
ishly reluctant to advise Japan to be reasonable,” he wrote on> 
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August 23 ; and on September 11, when the Treaty was signed, he 
told Whitelaw Reid that the Kaiser had stood by him like a trump.* 

Though the British Government declined to press its victorious 
ally, it had taken a step which contributed to make Japan accept 
somewhat less than she had demanded. Though the Treaty of 
1902 was concluded for five years, a new compact of wider scope 
was signed in London on August 12, 1905, for ten years. In addition 
to handing over Korea to Japan, the Treaty introduced two new 
principles of vital moment to Great Britain. In the first place, 
the scope of the agreement was extended to embrace India, thus 
correcting what was generally regarded as the inequality of advan* 
tage under the Treaty of 1902. In the second, each was to come 
to the assistance of the other if attacked by a single Power — a stipu- 
lation which not only increased our liabilities, but involved the 
obligation to intervene in a struggle between our ally and .the 
United States. Lord Lansdowne instructed Sir Charles Hardinge 
to communicate the text of the new compact, “which has a purely 
pacific purpose and tends to protect rights and interests of incon- 
testable validity.” At their next interview Lamsdorff observed 
that everyone from the Tsar downwards regarded the Treaty as 
directed against Russia. The Ambassador rejoined that only the 
mention of India could justify such a notion, and that the Treaty 
was purely defensive. These assurances produced no effect on the 
Tsar, who had indeed recently concluded the Treaty with Germany 
which had been discussed in the previous autumn. 

On July 19 the Kaiser telegraphed to the Tsar from a port in 
Sweden, where he had visited the King, that he could not pass the 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland withour sending his 
The Bjorko love and best wishes. “Should it give you any 

Meeting pleasure to see me, I am, of course, always at your 

disposal.” The Tsar was delighted,” and suggested 
a meeting at Bjorko, near Viborg, where on July 23 the royal yachts 
arrived. The Kaiser proposed the visit “as a simple tourist, without 
any ceremony,” and the Tsar accordingly brought no political adviser 
with him. But the monarchs agreed that in the event of a British 
attack on the Baltic they would safeguard their interests by occupy- 
ing Denmark during the war. The Kaiser then produced the draft 
of a treaty, which he persuaded the Tsar to sign on board the 
Hohenzollern on .July 24. The Kaiser insisted on the signature of 
witnesses, and the compact was accordingly countersigned by 
Tsehirsky and by Admiral Birileff, who did not read the document. 

I. If any European State shall attack either Power the other 
•will aid with all its forces. 

n. Neither will conclude a separate peace. 

III. The Treaty shall come into force on the conclusion of 
I)eace with Japan, and may only be cancelled at a year’s notice. 

rv. Russia will make its terms known to France and invite 
her to sign it as an ally. 

*Biahop, “Theodore Roosevelt,*' I, chs. 31-2, 
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The Kaiser returned home delighted with his handiwork. "The 
Alliance will be of great use to Russia, as it will restore quiet in the 
minds of the people and confidence in the maintenance of peace in 
Europe, and encourage financial circles in foreign countries to 
j)laoe funds in enterprises to open up Russia. In times to come 
even Japan may feel inclined to join it. This would cool down 
English self-assertion and impertinence. July 24 is a cornerstone 
in European politics and turns over a new leaf in the history of the 
world , which will be a chapter of peace and goodwill among the 
■Great Powers of the Continent. The moment the news of the new 
grouping becomes known, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway will all be attracted to this new centre of gravity. They will 
revolve in the orbit of the great bloc of Powers (Russia, Germany, 
Prance, Austria and Italy).” The Kaiser’s old dream of a Conti- 
nental combine under German leadership to keep England in her 
place seemed to be fulfilled. 

A month later Witte, on his return from America, was invited 
to visit the Kaiser at Rominten, where his host, after securing leave 
from the Tsar, told him that a defensive alliance had 
Witte’s been signed at Bjorko which France was to be asked 
Return to join. "Having imparted this extraordinary piece 
of news,” relates the Russian statesman, “he asked 
me whether I was satisfied, and in my innocence I replied that my 
heart was filled with joy.” He added that if France was to come in 
she should not be too hard pressed in Morocco. “He is a firm 
advocate of a Ruaso-German-French Alliance,” wrote the Kaiser on 
<September 26, “and was consequently very agreeably surprised 
when I told him of otir work at Bjorko. The ‘Continental combine’ 
fianked by America is the sole manner effectively to block 
the way to the w'hole world becoming John Bull’s private 
property, which he exploits to his heart’s content after having, by 
lies and intrigues without end, set the rest of the civilized nations 
by the ears for his own personal benefit. Now the peace being 
signed, would you not think it practical if we were to instruct our 
Ambassadors at foreign Courts identically, without letting them into 
the existence of a treaty, that in all qiiestions of general policy our 
Ambassadors are to work together ? This common espousal of a 
common cause will not fail to impress the world that our relations 
have become closer, and thus slowly prepare your allies the French 
for the new orientation which their policy must take for the entry 
into our treaty.” 

While the Kaiser was dreaming of the Dual and Triple Alliance 
united under his command, the Tsar was oppressed by his guilty 
secret. On his return from Bjorko he appeared to Lamsdorflf to be 
embarrassed, and when the ooncliision of the Japanese war compelled 
him to divulge it the Foreign Minister "could not believe his eyes or 
ears.” The Grand Duke Nicholas, the Minister of War and the 
Chief of the Staff were also informed, but no action was taken till 
the return of Witte. The Kaiser, as we have seen, had told the 
Tsar that his guest had approved the Treaty, and Witte oongratu- 
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iBted the Tsar at their first meeting. Nicholas quoted Witte ’a 
approval to Ziamsdorff, who excitedly asked if that was the fact. 
Witte replied that he ^d not seen the text, and when the Foreign 
Minister produced it he exclaimed with his usual bluntness, “Doe® 
not His Majesty know that we have a treaty with France ?” Even 
the feeble and obedient Lamsdorff was clear that the new pact must 
be denounced, since France would otherwise have to revolve within 
the German orbit or sacrifice thfe Russian alliance. 
The Tsar The vieillating Tsar had already hinted his difficul- 
Rcpents ties, and on September 29 the Kaiser administered 
a telegraphic cordial “The working of the Treaty 
does not collide with the Franco-Russian alliance, provided, of 
course, that it is not aimed directly at my country. On the other 
hand, the obligations of Russia towards France can only go so far 
as France merits them through her behaviour. Your ally notoriously 
left you in the lurch during the whole war, whereas Germany helped 
you in every way as far as she could without infringing the laws of 
neutrality. That put Russia also morally under obligations to us. 
I fully agree with you that it will cost time, labour and patience toi 
induce France to join us. Our Moroccan business is regulated, so 
the air is free for a better understanding. Our Treaty is a very 
good base to build upon. We joined hands and signed before God, 
who heard oirr vows. I therefore think that the Treaty can 
well come into existence. What is signed is signed ; God is our 
testator.” 

, The position of Lamsdorff and Witte was strengthened by the 
reply of the Russian Ambassador at Paris, who, on being instructed 
to sound the French Government, rejoined that it was 
The Pact useless, since France would never join a German 

lapses League nor recognize the settlement of 1871. Witte 

then wrote to Berlin that the pact was not binding, as 
it did not bear the signature of the Foreign Minister; to which Bulow 
replied, “What is signed is signed.”' The final step was taken at 
the advice of Witte, who was appointed Prime Minister on October 
20, when the Tsar sent a letter to the Kaiser through the ordinary 
diplomatic channels, and the Russian Ambassador was instructed 
to add that it must remain inoperative till Russia, Germany and 
France could agree, since the adhesion of France was at present 
impossible and^he Treaty was incompatible with the Dual Alliance. 
The Kaiser appeared unable to recognize that the game was up. 
“The Chancellor, to whom I read parts of your letter,” he wrote on 
November 28, “told me that our purely defensive agreement cannot 
possibly clash with the French Treaty. For, if it did, the meaning 
would be that Russia is bound to support France even in a war of 
aggression against Germany. If your French agreement is, like 
ours, purely defensive, there is no incompatibility between the two.” 
The Kaiser only realized that the alliance was dead when the publi- 
cation of Lamsdorff’s instructions to the Russian delegate to the 
Conference of Algeciras showed that Russia had emancipated herself 
from German leadership. Thus the Treaty of Bjorko, treacherously 
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extorted and quickly denounced, was the prelude to a new orienta- 
tion of Russian policy. 

Soon after the repudiation of the pact the Tsar began to. 
discuss with the British Ambassador, Sir Charles Hardinge, the- 
questions at issue between Great Britain and Russia. In his speech, 
at the City Liberal Club on October 20, 1906, Sir Edward Grey 
declared that the roots of estrangement lay solely in the -past, an^ 
urged both Governments to encourage mutual confidence. A few 
weeks later the speaker found himself Foreign Secretary, and, 
Campbell-Bannerman declared in his programme speech at the 
Albert Hall that new ministers had nothing but good feelings. 
towards the great people of Russia. The Conference of A geciras. 
provided a welcome opportunity for co-operation and common, 
counsel. The British delegate. Sir Arthur Nicolson, was already 
converted, and his conversations with Count Cassini, the Russian 
delegate, were shared by Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, the leading 
British Authoritj’ on Russia and a persona grata at the Russian 
Court. When at this moment Turkey threw down a challenge to the 
British occupation of Egj pt by the occupation of Tabah, the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople informed the Porte that the Russian 
Government supported the British claims. 


British opinion had sympathized w-ith the reform movement of 
1905, and the opening of the Duma in May, 1906, was anticipated, 
with disinterested satisfaction. The governing classes 
in Russia, however, could hold the Duma at bay so „ 
long as they could obtain money from abroad, and a 
large loan was needed to tide the country over the 
financial crisis of the .Tapanese war. When Witte became Prime- 
Minister on October 20, 1905, he at once began negotiations for an. 
international loan,* The French Government, which was naturally 
expected to contribute the largest share, was unable to move till the- 


Morocco crisis was over, and Poincare, the Minister of Finance,, 
doubted the legal right of the Russian Government to conclude the- 
loan without the sanction of the Duma. At last, when the Treaty 
of Algeciras was signed, and the .Jurist Martens had settled the- 
legal question, the contract for the loan was signed in Paris on 
April 3. “It was the largest foreign loan in the history of modern 
nation,” writes Witte with pride. “By its means Russia maintained 
intact its gold currency, and was enabled to recover after the ill- 
starred war and the senseless turmoil known as the Revolution., 
This loan enabled the Government to weather all the vicissitudes of 
the period.” The German Government, in retaliation for the failuro- 
of the Bjorko policy, forbade German participation. British finance, 
on the other hand, participated for the first time since the Crimean 
war ; and the warnings uttered, not only in London but in Paris and 
Petrograd, rendered this participation all the more significant.. 
Clemenceau cautioned his countrymen in L’Aurore against new- 


*Witte, "Memoirs,” ch. 11. 
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loans to assure the Tsar victory over his own subjects. “Opposition 
organs,” wrote the Petrograd correspondent of the Times on 
April 9, "continue their campaign against a foreign 
The First loan before the Duma meets. They fear that the 

Duma Grovemnjent, having secured a large sum, will 

try to terrorize the Duma.” Their apprehensions 
were only too well founded. The Duma opened on May 9, only to 
be dissolved on July 22. “The Grovernment’s arbitrary step,” wrote 
the Times, at that time still a Russophobe organ, “justifies only too 
loompletely the reformers who besought the friends of constitutional 
liberty in the West not to lend more money to the autocracy. The 
Russian Government obtained their loan by what now looks 
uncommonly like false pretences, but they cannot live on it for 
ever. How can they hope to hold down for er er an exasperated 
people ?” The news of the dissolution reached London on the eve 
of the meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union ; and Campbell- 
Rannerman added to his inaugural address a resonant warning to 
the Russian Government and a message of hope to the Russian 
imople. “La Douma est morte. Vive laDouma." 

The discussions between the two Governments proceeded, and 
the substitution of Izvolsky for Lamsdortf brought to office a states- 
man already convinced of the necessity of a Triple Entente. “Russia 
■will now take a new turn,” observed Aehrenthal on hearing of the 
appointment, “for he leans towards England.” In May, 1907, the 
Times hinted that an agreement was on the point of being signed. 
“It does not exist,” replied the Foreign Secretary, “but I must add 
that there is a growing tendency in both countries to occupy them- 
selves in a friendly manner with questions of common interest as 
they arise. This tendency has recently led the two Governments to 
co-operate on more than one occasion. It is a tendency w hich we 
shall be happy to encourage, and which, if it continues, will naturally 
involve the progressive settlement of questions and the strengthening 
of friendly relations between them." 

On February 1, 1907, a session of the Russian Ministers was 
held to discuss the Persian aspect of the problem.* England, 
explained Izvolsky, proposed to divide Persia into 
Rnssia and spheres of influence. Till recently this idea had 

.Ban^ad found no support in Russian public opinion, and 

oflicial circles were convinced that Persia must fail 
entirely under Russian influence and that Russia must advance with 
a trans-Persian railway to a fortified base on the Gulf. Recent 
events, however, had shown this to be impossible, and had proved 
that everything must be avoided which could lead to a conflict with 
Rngland. The best method was to delimit spheres of influence. He 
■then referred to the close connexion between a Persian settlement 
and the Bagdad Railway, An agreement with England could only 
lead to the desired result if it provoked no opposition from Germany, 
who was already disturbed by the possibility of a rapprochement. He 


•Siebert, “Diplomatische Aktenstucke,” 315-19. 
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had‘ iiterefore assured Berlin that Russia would imdertake no oblige* 
tions witiioiit a previous understanding if they in any way affected 
German interests. A German understanding was needed. Till now 
ilussia had tried to hinder the Bagdad Railway, but the Ministers 
must now decide if it was wise to alter this policy. Kokovteeff, the 
Minister of Finance, approved an agreement with Germany, but 
argued that the old objections to the railway remained. It would 
create competition with Russia’s cereal export by enriching Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, while the branch lines towards the Persian 
frontier would endanger her position in North Persia by allowing 
German and English articles to reach her economic sphere of interest. 
Since, however, the railway could not be prevented, it must be 
accepted, and compensation should be secured. The Minister of 
Trade, the War Minister and the General Staff agreed that the time 
for opposition was passed and that compensations should be sought. 

The negotiations between Berlin and Petrograd regarding the 
Bagdad Railway were not completed till 1910, but the Anglo-Ruesian 
settlement proceeded apace. On August 31, 1907, Sir 
Arthur Nioolson and Izvolsky signed a convention at 
Petrograd. Lord Salisbury’s famous declaration that Con?eiit?on 
in the Near East we had put our money on the wrong 
horse terminated the tension in Europe, while the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance and the defeat of Russia by Japan removed all apprehensions 
regarding the Far East. Thus the pact of 1907, though more limited 
in scope than that of 1904, achieved a similar result by removing the 
causes of antagonism between the two historic rivals. 


The first and most important of the three agreements concerned 
Persia. "The Governments of Great Britain and Russia, having 
mutually engaged to respect the integrity and independence of 
Persia, and sincerely desiring the preservation of order throughout 
that country and its peaceful development, as well as the permanent 
establishment of equal advantages for the trade and industry of all 
other nations considering that each of them has, for geographical and 
economic reasons, a special interest in the maintenance of peace and 
order in certain provinces of Persia adjoining, or in the neighbour- 
hood of, the Russian frontier on the one hand, and 
the frontiers of Afghanistan and Baluchistan on the 
other hand, and being desirous of avoiding all cause 
of conflict between their respective interests in the 
above-mentioned provinces, have agreed on the following terms ; 


I. Great Britain engages not to seek any concessions of a 
political or commercial nature beyond a line from Kasr-i-Shirin, 
passing through Bagdskd and including Isxiahan and Yezd, and 
ending at a point on the Persian frontier at the intersection of the 
Russian and Afghan frontiers, and not to oppose demands for 
similar concessions in this region supported by the Russian 
Government. 


II. Russia engages not to seek conoessions beyond a line 
from the Afghan frontier through and including Gazik, Birjand, 
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Kerman, and ending at Bunder Abbas, and not to Oppose- 
demands for concessions in this region supported by the British 
Government. 

TTT . Russia and Great Britain engage not to oppose, with- 
out previous arrangement, any concessions to British or Russian 
subjects in the regions between the lines mentioned in Articles 1 
andn. 

In other words, Fersia was divided into a large Russian and a 
small British sphere of influence, with a neutral zone in which the 
two countries were to have equal opportunities. 

A letter from Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson, dated August 
29, explained why the Persian Gulf formed no part of the Conven- 
tion. “The arrangement respecting Persia is limited to the regions 
of that country touching the respective frontiers of Great Britain and 
Russia in Asia, and the Persian Gulf is not part of those regions, and 
is only partly in Persian territory. It has not, therefore, been con- 
sidered appropriate to introduce into the Convention a positive- 
declaration respecting special interests possessed by Great Britain in 
the Gulf, the result of British action in those waters 
The Persian for more than a hundred years. His Majesty’s Govem- 

Gnlf ment have reason to believe that this question will 
not give rise to difficulties between the two Govern- 
ments should developments arise which make further discussion 
affecting British interests in the Gulf necessary. For the Russian 
Government have, in the course of the negotiations leading up to the- 
conclusion of this arrangement, explicitly stated that they do not 
deny the special interests of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf — a 
statement of which His Majesty’s Government have formally taken 
note. In order to make it quite clear that the present arrangement 
is not intended to affect the position in the Gulf, and does not imply 
any change of policy re.specting it on the part of Great Britain, His 
Majesty’s Government think it desirable to draw attention to pre- 
vious declarations of British policy, and to reaffirm generally 
previous statements as to British interests in the Persian Gulf and 
the importance of maintaining them. His Majesty’s Government 
will continue to direct all their efforts to the preservation of the 
status quo in the Gulf and the maintenance of British trade; in doing 
so they have no desire to exclude the legitimate trade of any other 
Power.*’ 

In regard to Afghanistan, Great Britain declared that she had 
no intention of changing the political status of the country or of 
interfming in its internal concerns and would neither take, nor 
encourage Afghanistan to take any measures threatening Russia. 
Russia, for her part, recognized Afghanistan as outside her sphere of 
influence, and promised that all her political relations with the 
country should be conducted through the British Government. In a 
third agreement both Powers engaged to respect the territorial 
integrity of Tibet, and to abstain from all interference in Its internal 
administration. 
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The Treaty was received in Russia with mixed feelings.* To 
Witte it appeared a triumph of British diplomacy, making it impos- 
sible for Russia to annex Persia. The British Parliament had risen 
before the signature of the Treaty, and the expert analysis had to 
be deferred till the session of 1908. The attack was opened on 
February 6 by Lord Curzon, who found little to praise in what he 
described as the most important treaty concluded in the last half- 
century by a British Government. The conception was right, but 
its execution was faulty. The settlement was doubtful as regards 
Afghanistan, bad in Tibet and worse in Persia. Lord Lansdowne, 
on the other hand, though critical of details, expressed confidence 
in Russia’s loyalty. While Lord Curzon spoke of her as an enemy 
to be watched, the leaders of the Opposition and most of their follow- 
ers were prepared to regard her as a friend. 

In 1907, as in 1904, the Government and their expert advisers 
secured as much and at as low a price as the situation permitted. 
We had given up nothing, argued Sir Edward Grey, 
that we had not lost before. But the later balance- The Balance- 
sheet, if regarded purely as a business transaction. Sheet 
was the least successful. The character of the 
bargain was determined when Lord Kitchener, the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, on being asked how much of Persia he could defend, 
replied that he could only be responsible for the south-east. For 
this reason we confined our zone to Seistan, the larger part of the 
province of Kennan, and Persian Mekran, and insisted on a neutral 
zone against the wishes of Izvolsky. It was of the utmost impor- 
tance that henceforth Russia could no longer threaten the approaches 
to India ; but in theory we surrendered our preferential position not 
only in the south, but in the Gulf, w'here our influence had been 
unchallenged for a century. No answer was given by the spokesman 
for the Government to the criticism that Russia’s recognition of our 
position in the Gulf was not explicitly stated in her own words and 
above her own signature ; and the Afghan clauses, lacking the 
Ameer’s assent, remained a dead letter. 


If the Anglo-Russian Convention was open to criticism as a 
business transaction, its political success was beyond cavil. Russia 
could only regain her position as a Great Power by adding British 
friendship to the French alliance ; and Great Britain, having defi- 
nitely taken sides with France, required Russian support in face of 
the growing danger from Germany. Thus the removal of local 
friction was followed, as had been the case with France, by diploma- 
tic co-operation in various fields. The Anglo-French Entente and 
the Dual Alliance broadened into the Triple Entente, 
which confronted the Triple Alliance on the European 
chess-board. Prince Bulow endeavoured, without 
much success, to assurage the anxiety with which his 
countrymen regarded the termination of an historic feud. 


Bulow’s 

Comments 


“Relying 


on assurances/ he declared on April 30, 1907, “we watch the end of 


•Sec Troubetzkoi, “Russland als Grossmacht,” ch. 5. 
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the negotk^ona without anxiety". I may be told that I take tho 
Anglo-Buasian rapprochement too calmly. I take it for what it 
ia — the attempt to remove diflSculties which I brought home from 
my residence abroad, that the antagonism of the whale and the 
elephant was not unalterable. That we are surrounded by difficul- 
ties and dangers no one is better aware than myself. They are the 
result of our exposed position. We need not be alarmed at ententes 
in regard to matters which do not directly concern us. We cannot 
live on the enmities of other nations. Let us grant to others the 
freedom of movement which we claim for ourselves” To Eeventlow, 
on the other hand, it appeared a greater blow to Giermany than the 
Anglo-French pact of 1904, and complaints of Einkreisung became 
more than ever the order of the day.* 

The reconciliation of Russia and Great Britain was confirmed 
by a rapprochement between their respective allies. On June 9, 1907 
France and Japan agreed to respect the independence 
and integrity of China, with economic equality for 
Reco^liatioB nations. In the following month Russia and 
Japan signed a similar treaty, and agreed to maintain 
the status quo and to secure respect for it by all pacific means at 
their disposal. A few months later they signed three agreements, 
which had been settled in principle at Portsmouth, concerning the 
fisheries, commerce and navigation, and the Manchurian railways. 
Thus the dangerous tension surviving from the Russo-Japanese war 
was removed. The two parties — Great Britain and Japan on the 
one side, Russia and France on the other — had now made friends. 
Russia had no longer to think of the perils of the Far East, and 
could turn her undivided attention to the even more dangerous 
game of European politics. 


* “Politische Vorgeschichste,'’ 130-5. 
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THE NEAR EAST 

T he chronic joiiarale of the Turk in Macedonia encouraged the 
neighbouring Christian States to peg out claims for the future 
by armed propaganda and organized massacre.* In June, 1902, 
Turkey invited the Powers to press Bulgaria to dis- 
solve the Macedonian Committee; but Russia and Misrule in 
Austria, who had covenanted in 1897 to cooperate in Macedonia 
the Balkans, informed Abdul Hamid that the first 
move lay with him. The S.iltan promised reforms and appointed an 
Inspector-General, Hilmi Pasha, to carry them out. The scheme 
was palpably insufficient, and in January, 1903, Lord Lansdowne 
outlined his own programme. “In our opinion the condition of the 
population in Macedonia has become almost intolerable. The appoint- 
ment of one or more Christians on the Commission of Inquiry at 
Constantinople and on the Committee of Inspection in Macedonia 
would be valuable; but inquiry is not enough. We need the appoint- 
ment of European inspectors in the departments of Justice and Fin- 
ance, and European officers to reorganize the gendarmerie and police. 
Without arrangements for p.ayment of salaries no reforms are 
possible.’’ Shortly afterwards the Austrian and Russian Ambassadors 
handed to the Foreign Secretary an outline of the scheme drawn up 
by Lamsdorff and Goluchowski, and asked him to support it. The 
Inspector-General was to be irremovable for a term of years except 
by agreement with the Powers. Foreign experts were to reorganize 
the police and gendarmerie, the latter to consist of Christians and 
Mussulmans. The Forte was to stop the crimes of Albanians against 
Christians. Amnesty was to be granted to all accused or condemned 
for political offences in the three vilayets in connexion with recent 
disturbances. A Budget was to be drawn up for each vilayet, and local 
revenues, checked by the Ottoman Bank, were to be assigned in the' 
first place to the needs of the local administration. Finally, the 
collection of tithe was no longer to be farmed out. The Foreign Sec- 
retary accepted the scheme in principle and undertook to recom- 
mend it to the Sultan, but he reserved the right to recommend 
changes after closer examination. The Sultan accepted 
the “February programme” en bloc, and undertook 
to apply it not only to Macedonia but to the three ProgrwMM’' 
other vilayets of Turkey in Europe. To ensure that 
Turkey should have no pretext for inaction Lamsdorff had visited 
Sofia and Belgrad and exhorted the Cabinets to suppress revolution- 
ary agitation. The Bulgarian Government thereupon dissolved the 
Macedonian Committees in Bulgaria, *and ordered its commercial 


*The Blue Books on Macedonia are very numerous. The best books on 
the subject are; Sir C. Eliot, “Turkey in Europe”; Braiisford, “Mac^onia”; and 
“The Balkan Question,” edited by L. ViJlari. 
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-agents in Turkey to warn the Bulgar leaders that, if an insurrection 
occurred, Bulgaria would render no assistance. 

Despite the Sultan’s theoretical acceptance of the reform 
scheme and the readiness of Bulgaria to hold her hand, the Balkan 
sky remained dark with clouds; and in July, 1903, the anticipated 
explosion occurred in Macedonia. The insurgents stood no chance 
against the regulars, and on August 31 Bulgaria appealed to the 
Powers. .Austria and Russia proposed to meet the situation by a 
warning from the Powers to Turkey and Bulgaria that neither could 
count on support if they resisted the Austro-Russian programme but 
Xicord Lansdowne replied that the time had come for the stronger 
measures ^thich he had from the first held himself free to propose. 
The rebellion was over by the end of September, and the Foreign 
-■Secretary now forwarded suggesiions to 'Vienna, where LamsderfF 
«nd Goluohowski were engaged on a fresh scheme of reform. A 
•Christian Governor, unconnected with the Balkans or the Great 
^Powers, or a Mussulman, assisted by European as-sessors, selected by 
Austria and Russia, should be appointed. European ofiScers in 
adequate numbers should reorganize the gendarmerie. Turkey 
should withdraw her troops from the Bulgarian frontier, and Austria 
and Russia would guarantee that Bulgaria would not send troops or 
allow bands across the frontier. Each of the Powers should send six 
officers to accompany the troops. The Austrian and Russian 
Governments thanked the British Minister for his suggestions, adding 
that they were in accord with decisions already reached at Murzsteg, 
■where the Emperor and the Tsar, accompanied by their Foreign 
Ministers, had met to discuss the situation. 

On October 24 the Austrian and Ru-ssian Ambassadors brouglit 
the Murzsteg programme to Downing Street. 

1. Civil agents of Austria and Russia were to accompany the 

Inspector-General, call his attention to the needs of 
^ Christians and the misdoings of the local authorities, 

Programine watch the introduction of reforms and the pacification 
of the country, and report to their respective 

Crovernments. 

2. A foreign general, with foreign officers, should be appointed 
ito the gendarmerie, dividing up the country fer supervision, instruc- 
tion and organization. 

3. After the pacification of the country, Turkey should modify 
the boundaries of the administrative units, with a view to the more 
regular grouping of the nationalities. 

4. The administrative and judicial institutions should be 
reorganized, and Christians be admitted to the public service. 

6. Mixed committees, tvith an equal number of Christians and 
Mohammedans, should inquire into the crimes committed during the 
recent troubles. 

6. Turkey should pay for the repatriation of Christian 
refugees, and the rebuilding of houses, churches and schools destroyed 
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"by Turks. The money should be distributed by committees on 
“which Christian notables would sit, while Austrian and Russian 
'Consuls should supervise. 

7. A year’s taxes should be remitted to Christians in the burnt 
"villages. 

8. Turkey "should undertake to introduce the reform of the 
^February and the Murzsteg programmes without delay. 

9. The irregulars should be disbanded. 

After a peremptory Austro-Bussian warning, the Murzsteg 
programme w-as accepted in principle. An Austrian and a Russian 
assessor were appointed. General di Georgia was selected to train 
the gendarmerie with twenty-five foreign oflScers to assist. Macedonia 
was divided into zones, Austria taking Uskub, Italy 
Monastir, Russia Salonika, France Sres, and Great CenZirmerle 
Britain Drama. Germany undertook no zone, but Reformi 
supplied a director for the gendarmerie school at 
Salonika. An agreement between Turkey and Bulgaria in April 
removed the fear of another rising. Austria and Russia were hopeful, 
and the Civil Agents reported the presentation of hundreds of 
petitions. “It is felt on all sides,” wrote the Austrian Civil Agent, 
•“that a new epoch has begun.” The experienced British Consol 
Graves reported from Salonika a temporary improvement, but added 
that it would not last unless finance and the judiciary were reformed, 
and that there was no change in the methods of the Turkish 
Government. 

Lord Lansdowne had never believed in the adequaey of the 
Austro- Russian programmes, and on Januarj’ 11, 1905, he outlined 
bolder measures in a dispatch. No part of the reform scheme had 
been carried out except the organization of the gendarmerie, in which 
the European officers were still too few. Money was needed, and it 
could only be secured by the reduction of the army. As the Concert 
was slow and somewhat ineffective. Great Britain had stood aside 
while Russia and Austria grappled with the problem; but the persis- 
tent and successful obstruction of Turkey called for joint pressure by 
the Great Powers. The first demand should be the reduction of the 
troops in and near Macedonia to the number required 
for internal order, while Bulgaria should make a cor- t 
responding reduction and prevent the organization of Scheme 
bands. If she declined, the Powers might collectively 
^arantee that Bulgaria should not be allowed to occupy Turkish 
territory. The second demand should be for the appointment of a 
Commission of Delegates’, nominated by the Powers and under the 
presidency of the Inspector-General, possessing administrative and 
executive powers. Financial reforms should include the commutation 
of the tithes and provide for a fixed payment to the Porte by each 
vilayet, the balance remaining for local purposes. The Inspector- 
General, assisted by the Commission, might command the troops. 

Meanwhile Russia and Austria presented a financial refi>nn 
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scheme in which all l/Iacedonian revenues should pass through the> 
local branohes of the Ottoman Bank, which should control its 
diture under the supervision of the Inspeotor-fJeneral and the Civil 
Agents. If the money was earmarked for Macedonian reforms and 
compensation to the Christian victims of 1903, the two Powers were- 
willing to agree to the raising of the customs from eight to ten per 
cratt, Turkey’s reply was a rival scheme of financial reform without 
fiweign control; but Lord Lansdowne refused to accept either the one 
or the other. Before he consented to the raising of the customs he 
must ask why the deficit could not be diminished by reducing the 
tiroops, and must obtain a guarantee that the proceeds would go not- 
to the Ottoman Bank, which was unequal to the task, but to some 
competent authority which would apply them to the Macedonian 
reforms. Russia and Austria consented that the other Powers should 
send a delegate to co-operate with their Civil Agents in the super- 
vision of finance. The appointment of financial delegates now became 
the official policy of the Powers, and in August the six Ambassadors 
urged Turkey to allow them to exercise their functions in co-opera- 
tion with the Civil Agents. When she refused. Lord Lansdowne 
suggested a naval demonstration. A collective Note presented in 
November accordingly demanded the extension of the mandates of 
the Inspector-General, the Civil Agents and the gendarmerie for two 
years longer, and the acceptance of the reglement of the Financial 
Commission, which was to consist of the Inspector-General, the 
Austrian and Russian Civil Agents, and a delegate from each of the 
four other Powers. After a demonstration at Mitylene by ships of 
all the Powers except Germany, and the occupation of the custom 
house and telegraph office, the Sultan yielded to necessity. 

Sir Edward Grey, who at this moment replaced Lord Lans- 
downe at the Foreign Office, found the Concert “exhausted by the 
effort it had made,” and was reluctantly compelled 
The Greek for a time to play a watching game. The gendar- 
Bsnds merie won the confidence of the inhabitants, and the 
British representative reported hopefully on the work 
of the Financial Commission. In April, 1907, Sir Edward agreed to 
the raising of the customs duties by three per cent., to take effect in 
July. At the same moment he informed Benckendorff that though 
the administration was improved, the Powers must in his opinion 
make a much more serious effort to stop the bands. “The Greek 
bands are at the root of the whole problem,” In consequence of 
British pressure, the Austrian and Russian Governments addressed 
a joint Note on September 30 to Greece, Bulgaria and Serbia. The 
bands, it was suggested, were fighting each other partly owing to a 
misunderstanding of Article III of the Murzsteg programme. Any 
delimitation would not take into account the re-grouping of nationa- 
lities brought about by the activities of the bands, but would be 
decided by the status quo ante. This misconception now being romov- 
ed the Greek, Bulgarian and Serbian Governments must try to stop 
the bands receiving support- The Austro-Russian Note was supported 
by the Ministers of the other Powers ; but not one of the Balkani 
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States admitted Article ITI to be a oauae of the trouble. Nothing 
had been gained, and the Sultan was soon to show that he was as 
stubborn as ever. When the Powers asked for the prolongation of 
all foreign mandates for seven years— the period for which the higher 
customs duties were granted — he replied that the Civil Agents and 
the Pinancial Commission must enter the Turkish service, like the^ 
gendarmerie officers. It was only after weeks of pressure and 
menace that he gave way and renewed all the mandates till 1914. 

Despite the efforts of the Powers the condition of Macedonia 
grew steadily worse, and at the end of 1907 Sir Edward Grey boldly 
resumed the initiative. The Powers, he urged, should 
represent to the Sublime Porte that the heavy Sir Edward 
charges on the Macedonian Budget for the main- Grey 
tenance of Turkish troops were out of all proportion 
to the services which they rendered in the maintenance of public- 
security, and that the only effective means of suppressing the banda 
lay in the increase upon a large scale of the gendarmerie, the forma- 
tion of mobile columns of gendarmes, and in granting executive 
power to the officers in command. The savings effected by the 
reduction of the troops would provide funds for their increase andi 
adequate equipment. This vigorous call fell on deaf ears. Austria 
and Bussia declined to co-operate on the ground that the demands 
would meet with a categorical refusal from the Sultan. Wolff- 
Mettemich bluntly informed the Foreign Secretary that the German 
Government deemed his proposals impracticable. Before asking for 
an increase in the gendarmerie, wrote Tittoni, the Powers should 
demand the fulfilment of the original engagements. 

While these excuses for inaction were reaching Downing Street,, 
a blow was struck at the waning prestige of the Concert. On 
January 27, 1908, Aehrenthal, the masterful diplomat who succeeded' 
the pliant Goluchowski at the Ballplatz in 1906, and who, while- 
Ambassador at Petrograd, had desired the revival of the Dreikaiser- 
bund, announced that he had obtained from the Sultan permission) 
to survey the route for a railway through the Sanjak of Novibazar, 
connecting the Bosnian system with the Turkish terminus at 
Mitrovitza.* Article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin empowered Austria, 
to construct military and commercial roads through 
the Sanjak ; and though railways were not specifi- Tbe Sanjak 
cally mentioned, nobody argued that the Austrian Railway 
Minister was exceeding hie treaty rights. 

In announcing the concession he proclaimed that, true to her- 
Balkan policy, Austria pursued no territorial aims and merely 
desired an alternative route to Salonika, since Serbia could block 
her outlet to the AEgean in the event of a tariff war. On March 24- 
Bulow spoke with sympathy of the Austrian project, “though we 
neither gave nor were asked our advice.” “I was informed of the 
intention,” echoed Tittoni in the Italian Chamber, “but I could not 


*See Molden “Graf Aehreathal : Sechs Jahre aussere Politik Oestarreicii' 
Ungarns,” 32-8. 
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•dispute the right. The ia no danger to there Concert or to peace 
if all the Powers regard railways as an item in the reform of 
Maeedonia.” Very different was the reception of the news in 
KnBsia, Where Izvolsky bitterly complained of the violation of the 
spirit of the pact of 1897 and of the Murzsteg agreement. The co- 
operation in the Balkans inaugurated in 1897 came suddenly to an 
-end, and the wound was too deep to be healed by Aehrenthal’s 
subsequent acceptance of the project of a railway from the Danube 
-at th© junction of Serbia and Boumania to San Giovanni di Medua 
on the Albanian coast. 

While the anger of Bussia was due less to her sympathy with 
the Macedonian peasantry than to her jealousy of Austrian influence 
in the Balkans, Great Britain regretted that the chances of securing 
reform were diminished if not destroyed by the spectacle of a leading 
Power begging a favour at the moment that the Concert was formu- 
-lating demands for judicial reform ; and Sir Edward Grey’s referen- 
ces to Austria’s action were polite but unambiguous. “Our attitude 
towards these railway projects,” he declared on 
Sir Edward’s February 28, ‘‘is one of benevolent neutrality. But 
ComBcnts this latest project has undoubtedly been the occasion 
of very marked comment. That this special moment 
should be chosen for promoting a large railway scheme which requires 
the Sultan’s consent was sure to excite apprehension lest individual 
Powers should be turning their attention to objects specially 
adapted to their interests. I should regret exceedingly that any 
•such impression should gain ground, because 1 wish to see the 
Concert maintained for Macedonian reforms.” But an even graver 
issue was involved. ‘‘In discussing the Macedonian question you are 
never far from the Turkish question, which has more than once led 
to a European n ar. As long as the Concert exists you have a certain 
guarantee that the question will not lead to war.” He proceeded 
to reiterate the proposals which he had pressed during the winter, 
with a significant addition. “If a Turkish Governor were appointed 
for a fixed term of years — a man whose character and capacity were 
accepted and recognized by the Powers — and if he had a free hand 
and his position were secure, I believe that the whole Macedonia 
question might be solved. Tinkering at the Murzsteg programme 
will not improve the situation.” 

Austria had only herself to thank for the speech : for when 
.she betrayed the cause of Macedonian reform Sir Edward Grey who 
was in earnest, naturally took it up. The Austrian Press Jed by the 
Fremdenblatt, roundly declared that an independent Governor was 
impossible without the concern of Turkey ; and comment in the 
•other capitals was no more encouraging. Undeferred by the hostile 
-reception of his speech, Sir Edward embodied its substance in a 
vigorous dispatch to the Great Powers. The prompt response of the 
Bussian Government, which since the Sanjak coup was free to pursue 
its own line, manifested a welcome advance towards the British 
.standpoint. While approving in principle the appointment of a no 
‘Governor for Macedonia, it was compelled to recognize that it had 
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no chance of being adopted unanimously by the Powers or accepted 
by the Sultan. T^e same object could be satisfactorily attained by 
making the Inspector-General irremovable for a term of years without- 
the consent of the Powers. Sir Edward, delighted by the reply, 
virtually accepted the proposal that Hilmi Pasha should be raised 
to the rank of Vizier, confirmed for a term of years and superseded 
only with the consent of the Powers. There seemed at last to be some 
prospect of advance ; but it could only come from the growing 
intimacy of Great Britain and Russia, and it was to foster the spirit- 
of confidence and co-operation that King Edward accepted the invi- 
tation to visit the Tsar at Reval in June. 

The first visit ever paid by a British sovereign to Russia 
aroused unusual interest both at home and abroad, and was as'sharply 
challenged by_ the Labour party as it was warmly defended by Sir 
Edward Grey. The visit he declared, was long overdue. The King had 
not seen the Tsar for seven years, and the Tsar had 
visited Queen Victoria at Balmoral. “The time has The Reval 
arrived when, if the relations of the countries are Visit 
friendly, it can no longer be postponed without marked 
discourtesy. You might as well tear up the Convention; and to continue 
the discussion of Macedonian reforms would be fruitless.” On June 
10 the King and Queen, accompanied by Sir John Fisher, Sir John 
French and Sir Charles Hardinge, reached Reval. “I am confident,” 
declared the Tsar, “that this meeting will strengthen the numerous 
and powerful ties which unite our houses, and will have a happy 
result of bringing our countries closer together and of maintaining 
the peace of the world. During the past year several questions of 
great importance for Russia and Great Britain have been settled' 
satisfactorily. I am certain that Your Majesty appreciates as much, 
as myself the value of these agreements, for, despite their limited 
scope, they can only aid in spreading between our countries the 
sentiments of goodwill and mutual confidence." "I can cordially 
subscribe to the words of Your Majestj' on the Convention recently 
concluded,” replied the King, “I believe it will serve to strengthen 
the ties which unite our peoples, and I am certain it will lead to a 
satisfactory settlement of some important matters in the future. I 
am convinced that it will also greatly aid to maintain the peace of 
the world. Izvolsky and Sir Charles Hardinge also issued a 
communique that thej' were in complete agreement on all points. 

These soothing assurances merely stimulated speculation, and 
far-reaching designs were confidently attributed to the actors in the 
drama. Prince Bulow displayed his anxiety by 
pointed inquiries, and Izvolsky assured him that “no Germaa 
open or secret Anglo-Russian Conventions existed Apprehensions 
which could be directed against German interests.” 

Soothing assurances were also conveyed to Aehrenthal. Th at ap- 
prehension was felt in still higher quarters was revealed by a speech 
of the Kaiser to his officers during an inspection at Doberitz. “It 
seems the5' wish to encircle and provoke us. We shall be able to 
support it. The German has never fought better than when he has 
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li&d to defend himself on all sides." A few days later he was greeted 
with unusual enthusiasm at the Hamburg regatta and by Die IVackt 
am Rhein. “When I asked myself what this outburst meant,” he 
declared, “our old German song burst forth. Then I knew. Gentle- 
men, I thank you and I have understood you. It was a handshake 
to a man who goes resolutely on his way and who knows that he 
has somebody behind him who understands him and is willing to 
help him." Germany was mistaken in attributing to the chief 
actors at Reval designs against her security or welfare, but she was 
jright in her belief that the visit had tightened the bonds between 
the two Powers. 

Nowhere was the Reval visit more anxiously convassed than 
in certain secret conventicles both within and without the dominions 
of the Sultan. Young Turk exiles had long planned 
The Youag and plotted for a Republic and a Constitution ; but 

Turks in 1905 the reform movement within the Ottoman 
dominions became independent of Paris, and a net- 
work of committees was formed in European and Asiatic Turkey, 
with their headquarters at Salonika.* The anarchy of Macedonia 
■constituted a standing invitation to the Powers to intervene; and 
the Young Turks, recognizing the necessity of reforms, resolved that 
they should be carried out by Turkish hands. Their programme 
contemplated a strike of the troops at some critical moment, and 
the Third Army Corps, which was stationed in Macedonia, was 
selected for the experiment. From time to time the Yildiz spies 
stumbled across the threads of the conspiracy, and in March, 1908, 
a Commissioner was dispatched from Constantinople to collect 
evidence. Fearing discovery, the Committee of Union and Progress 
planned a rising for September ; but the meeting at Reval deter- 
mined them to forestall by immediate action the intervention which 
it appeared to foreshadow. On July 3 Niazi Bey raised the flag of 
revolt at his native village of Resna, and took to the hills, where he 
was promptly joined by Enver Bey. On July 6 the olficers of the 
Monastir garrison deserted, and volunteers poured in from Maoe- 
■donia and Albania. On July 22 Niazi entered Monastir in triumph, 
and on July 23 the Constitution of 1876 was proclaimed. The 
following day, faced with the Young Turk ultimatum, “Surrender 
or we march on Stamboul,” Abdul Hamid granted the Constitution, 
and at midday Hilmi Pasha himself proclaimed it from the steps of 
the Konak in Salonika. The revolution was hailed with delight 
throughout the Ottoman dominions. The murdering bands dis- 
appeared as if by magic, Greeks and Bulgarians, Mussulmans and 
Christians fraternized in the streets, the Press became free, women 
doffed their veils, and the sorely tried citizens of the Turkish 
Empire entered on a brief period of light-hearted happiness.** 

* See Moore, “The Orient Express,” cb. 2J, “The Young Turks.” 

••See “Turkey.” No. 1, 1909 (Correspondence on the Constitutional Move- 
ment in Turk^). Excellent pictures of this brief period of hope are drawn by 
C. R. Buxton. “The Revolution in Turkey," and Sir E. Pears, “Forty Years in 
CoDstantioople." The second stage of the Young Turk movement is describ^ 
by G. F. Abbot, “Turkey in Transition.” 
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In the course of the summer the whole machinery of control — the 
gendarmerie, the Financial Commission and the Civil Agents — was 
scrapped. 


II 

While Europe was still ringing with praises of the Young Turk 
revolution, the harmony of the Chancelleries was rudely disturbed 
by a proola '.latiun of Francis Joseph, announcing the 
formal incorporation of Boania-Herzegovina in his Annexation of 
dominions (on the ground that annexation was the Bosnia 
essential preliminary to the grant of a Constitution), 

And the evacuation of the Sanjak of Novibazar.* In the League 
of the Three Emperors, concluded in 1881, Austria received the 
right to annex the provinces whenever she deemed opportune. 
Kalnoky, however, the Foreign Secretary, made no use of the 
j)rivilege, and, soon after the renewal of the Treaty in 1884, Russia’s 
wrath at the union of Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria was a warn- 
ing not to provoke her further. During the decade of strain, 1887- 
1897, the matter naturally slumbered. Even in 1897, when Francis 
Joseph returned the visit of the Tsar to Vienna in 1896, a proposal 
to reaffirm the right of annexation provoked the chilling rejoinder 
that it would “require special scrutiny at the proper time.” Kallay’s 
successor in Bosnia, Burian, openly favoured annexation, and the 
substitution of a Russophil for an Austrophil dynasty in Belgrade in 
1903 had introduced a new danger for the southern pa-ovinces of the 
Empire. 

Aehrenthal had secured the concession for the Sanjak railway 
without consulting Russia ; but he never dreamed of annexing 
Bosnia without a previous understanding. The Sanjak controversy 
left Izvolsky angry and suspicious, and the criticisms of Miliukoff 
and other orators in the Duma spurred him on to recover his 
prestige. For some weeks the Foreign Minister’s demeanour towards 
Berchtold, the Austrian Ambassador, was chilly ; but the mood 
passed, and in April their discussions bore fruit in a memorandum 
recording his desire that the entente of the two 
Powers should be renewed. Austria should agree to livolsky 
the Danube-Adriatic railway, which would give 
■Serbia access to the sea through Albania. Aehrenthal 
replied that the line ought to run through Bosnia. Without consult- 
ing either France or Great Britain, Izvolsky now played his trump 
card in an aide memoire of July 2, accepting the Sanjak railway 
and announcing his readiness, should the maintenance of the status 

* See the Austrian Red Book, “Oiplomati^he Aktenstucke betreffeod 
Bosnien und die Herzegovina, 1909” ; Siebert ; “Diplomatische Aktenstucke zur 
Geschichte der Ententepolitik,” ch. 1 ; Friedjung, “Das Zeiralter des Itnperia- 
lismus,” II, chs. 23-5 ; Molden, "Graf Aehrenthal” ; Conrad; “Aus meiner 
Dienstzeit,” I ; Sosnosky. "Die Balkanpolitik Oesterreich-Ungarn^" If ; 
Steed, “The Realm of the Hapsburgs” ; Larmeroux, “La Politique Exterieure de 
1’ Autricbe-Hongrie.” II ; Troubetzkoi, "Russland als Grossmaebt" ; Sebwert* 
fegcr. “Zur Europaischen Politik,” III ; Bogitshcvich, “Causes of the War.” 
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quo prove impossible, to discuss changes, among them the annexa- 
tion by Austria of Bosnia, Herzegovina and the Sanjak, in return, 
for the opening of the Straits to Russian warships. The intimation, 
that Austria might annex Bosnia was a delightful surprise to 
Aehrenthal, and, once assured by Russia’s conditional assent, he 
determined to carry out the project with the least possible delay. 
If Izvolsky pointed the path, the Young Turk revolution indicated 
the moment. On hearing the news he remarked to his wife, “Now 
I must take on myself the odium of doing what all my predecessors- 
since ^ndrassy were afraid to do.’’ He replied that, if Russia 
would advocate the opening of the Straits for Roumaniap and 
Bulgarian warships as well as for her own, and v ould guarantee that 
Constantinople should not be attacked by a Russian fleet, he would 
evacuate the Sanjak and surrender Austrian rights over Montenegro. 
After a Crown Council on August 19 he secured the assent in princi- 
ple of Germany and Italy to the deal, and Izvolsky gave a hint to 
the Serbian Foreign Minister, Milovanovich. 

Final arrangements were made when Izvolsky, w'ho was staying 
at Karlsbad, accepted an invitation from Berchtold to meet Aehren- 
thal at his castle in Bohemia on .September 15. As 
_ the conversations took place without witnesses, and 

verMtionr* nothing was committed to paper, and as the two 
statesmen subsequently supplied conflicting versions 
to the public,* we cannot be sure what occurred. The main lines of 
agreement, however, had already been mapped out, and Aehrenthal 
accepted Izvolsky’s plan for a European conference to ratify the 
proposed changes; but Izvolsky wa.s later to maintain that he spoke 
of the unlawfulness of Aehrenthal’s plans and merely promised not to 
oppose them, while a letter from Aehrenthal to Francis Joseph 
written on the evening after the interview reported that the Russian 
statesman had promised a benevolent attitude. The latter version 
was confirmed by the host, to whom both Minister.^ described their 
conversation. A second conflict of testimony was much more serious. 
According to Aehrenthal’s report to the Emperor, he informed Izvol- 
sky that the annexation would perhaps take place early in October 
before the meeting of the Delegations. The Russian statesman urged 
a later date, say the middle of October, after his return to Petrograd- 
Aehrenthal replied that such a postponement would hardly be 
practicable, but promised to let him know beforehand in good time> 
After the annexation Izvolsky loudly complained that he had been 
deceived; but when Berchtold, the Austrian Minister in Petrograd, 
reminded him of the Buchlau conversations, he did not deny that 
the beginning of October had been mentioned. He had, indeed, only 
himself to thank for his embarrassment; for he had promised to send 
to Vienna an exact record of what had been agreed at Buchlau, and 
had never done so. 

After completing his cure at Karlsbad the Russian Minister 
crossed, the Alps and entered on a leisurely round of diplomatic visits. 


*Fortttlghtly Review September and November, 1909. 
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in which he intended to discusB the opening of the Straits with Italy, 
France and Great Britain. The Austrian Minister, on the contrary, 
returned to Vienna and resolved to act. The Russian bear, he observed 
to Schon, would growl but would not bite. It was clear that Turkey 
would protest, and Aehrenthal, therefore determined to have Bulgaritk 
on his side. On September 23 Ferdinand visited the Emperor at 
Budapest and was received with royal honours. “Aehrenthal did not 
tell the prince of his arrangements with Izvolsky or 
of the approaching annexation,” writes his biographer, Bulgariao 
‘‘and they did not discuss common actibn. He may. Complicity 
however, have dropped a hint.” In any case, 

Ferdinand was assured that Austria would raise no objection if ho 
were to proclaim his independence; but, as at Buchlau, no precise 
date was fixed. An incognito visit to Vienna followed, and another 
interview with the Foreign Minister took place. A strike on tho 
Oriental Railway, followed by Bulgaria’s seizure of the line, and the 
simultaneous refusal of the Sultan to invite the Bulgarian envoy to a 
Court function, precipitated the decision, and the independence of 
Bulgaria was proclaimed at Tirnovo on October 5. 

On October 1 the Austrian Ambassadors of France, Italy, Great 
Britain and Germany were dispatched with autograph letters from 
their sovereign which they were ordered to deliver on October S. On 
reaching Paris on October 3 Izvolsky found a letter of September 30 
from Aehrenthal announcing that ajinexation would take place on 
October 7. Since, however. President Fallieres was to be away on 
October 6, the audience of Count Khevenhuller was fixed for October 
3; and at 3 p.m. on that day the letter of Francis Joseph was present- 
ed. ‘‘This letter,” commented the President, 

‘‘announces the annexation of Bosnia. What of the The Secret 
independence of Bulgaria ?” ‘‘It is all arranged,” Revealed, 
w'as the prompt if indiscreet reply. ‘‘Bulgaria will 
anticipate us by a day.” The momentous news was thus prematurely- 
announced to the world at Paris instead of simultaneously at the- 
different capitals, and Khevenhuller informed Pichon that Russia, 
Germany and Italy approved the action of his Government. The 
annexation was proclaimed by Francis Joseph on October 6 instead 
of October 7. 

Clemenceau, the French Premier, was more indignant wit& 
Izvolsky for not consulting Russia’s ally than with Aehrenthal for 
infringing the Treaty of Berlin, and French opinion was but little 
pertm-bed. ‘‘It does not profoundly modify the European system,’* 
wrote Hanotaux; “it is serious but not mortal,”* In Russia and 
Serbia, on the other hand, where nothing was known of the prelimir 
nary negotiations, stupefaction prevailed. In conversation with 
Vesnitch, the Serbian Minister at Paris, Izvolsky declared that he 
could not understand Serbia’s excitement, since she lost nothing and 
gained Russian support; and the Russian Ambassador in Vienna in 


•‘‘La Politique de rEqudibre”; r/, Gauvain, ‘‘L’Europe au jour le jour.’*' 
I, “La Crise Bosniaque.” 
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t^e manner explained to the Serbian Minister that the surrender of 
SEnjak was sufficient compensation, since it blocked Austrian 
expansion towards Salonika and opened up the prospect of Serbia 
AfictuHing it. In public, however, Izvolsky assumed a difiFerent tone. 
Se declared that Aehrenthal had acted without his knovrledge; and 
ah order to restore his shattered prestige he resolved to summon 
Austria before the European Areopagus in the hope that, while 
ratifying her action, it might at the same time admit Russia’s claim 
to compensation. It was in the hope of securing British consent to 
his plan that he left Paris for London on October 9; but here, too, 
disappointment awaited him, and he was again forced to listen to 
•reli-deserved reproaches for concealing his plans from his friends. 

When Count Mensdorff presented the Emperor’s autograph 
letter, King Edward made no attempt to conceal his displeasure; and 
his autograph reply expressed regret at the action of 
IzTohky in Austria, and reminded his august correspondent of the 
England solemn engagement of 1871. In a speech to his con- 
stituents on October 7 Sir Edward Grey declared that 
any modification of the Treaty of Berlin must be approved by another 
European Congress, just as Russia’s repudiation of the Black Sea 
clauses of 1856 had to be ratified at the London Conference of 1871, 
which decreed that “no Power can free itself from the engagements 
nndertaken by treaty nor modify its stipulations without consent of 
the contracting parties.” The British, French and Russian Ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople w'ere instructed to tell the Porte that all 
changes in the Treaty of Berlin required the assent of all its signato- 
ries, and a British squadron was sent to the AEgean as a symbol of 
sympathy and support. .On October 13 an official communique 
announced that the British and Russian Ministers had agreed to 
demand a conference. Izvolsky had thus secured the first item of 
his programme; but the second and far more important of his demands 
— compensation for Rus.sia — had been refused. Sir Edward Grey had 
known nothing of the conspiracy against the Treaty of Berlin, and 
after denouncing its breach by Austria he could hardly support his 
colleague’s proposal for a further encroachment on Tufkish 
sovereignty. He made it plain to his visitor that the que.stion of the 
Htraits must not be raised at the Conference, but he accompanied 
the intimation with a written assurance that he sympathized with 
the object and that the veto was only temporary.* On October 13 
Prince Bulow informed the British Government that Austria was 
opposed to a conference and that Germany must support her; but on 
■October 22 Aehrenthal explained to the Delegations that he had no 
objection to a meeting if the programme was settled in accordance 
-with his views and the annexation sanctioned but not discussed. 

The third partner in the Triple Alliance was by no means 
satisfied with the course of events, and Victor Emmanuel described 
the annexation as a stab at the Treaty of Berlin. 
Ot^onfn Anti- Austrian manifestations took place before the 

Palazzo Venezia in Rome ; and the seething discon- 


*Siebert, ‘‘Diplomatische Aktenstucke,” 517. 
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4«nt found vent in a passionate oration bj Fortis, an 
■ex-Premier, during the debate of December 3 and 4, to which the 
Austrian Ambassador was an interested listener. “There is only one 
Power with whom Italy sees a possibility of conflict, and that, I regret 
to say, is our ally. The Government must invite the nation to new 
sacriflces to adjust our military forces to the needs of the situation.” 
Bosnia he argued, was a material gain, and Italy came out of the 
crisis with empty hands. * Tittoni was in an awkward predio^uant, 
for he had willingly agreed to the annexation in advance. He now 
declared that he knew that it was coming, but that Aehrentbal’s 
sudden move was a surprise. The Triple Alliance, he explained, only 
guaranteed compensation for Italy in the event of a change in the 
status quo in Albania or Macedonia, and the voluntary surrendmr of 
the Sanjak was of great importance, since it removed all fear of an 
Austrian advance to Salonika. A conference to ratify the changes 
of the Treaty would be necessary, but there was nothing to be gained 
by abuse of Austria. 

If the annexation came as a shock to Great Britain and to the 
people, though not to the Governments of Russia and Italy, it was a 
.staggering blow to Montenegro and Serbia, who at 
once began to make military preparations, “My Reperennion 
country,” lamented Milovanovieh, the Foreign Minis- In Serbia 
ter, to a Vienna journalist, “feels it almost like 
physical pain, so that the very soul of the people cries out.” Serbia 
had never reconciled herself to Austria’s control of Bosnia, and King 
Milan once remarked that he was the only Serb who had forgiven 
the occupation. Since King Peter’s accession the hope of ultimately 
detaching the J ugoslav provinces from Austria by Russian aid had 
taken firm root in the country. Relations had become strained in 
1906, when Austria launched a tariff w'ar in reply to a proposed 
Scrbo-Bulgarian customs union ; and the “Pig War” left the whole 
nation exasperated, and was followed by large orders to Creusot. 
Milovanovieh, well aware that the annexation could not be reversed, 
set forth On a round of visits to the Chancelleries to ask for autono- 
my for Bosnia and Herzegovina under the guarantee of the Powers, 
and a port on the Adriatic as a consolation prize. Sir Edward Grey, 
he reported, promised to support the demand for territorial compen- 
sation so long as Russia did the same.** An even warmer welcome 
^.waited Prince George and Pasitch at St. Petersburg. “The Tsar,” 
reported the latter, “expressed great sympathy for Serbia, 
advised a quiet line of conduct, as our cause was just but our pi«- 
parations weak. The Bosnia-Herzegovina question would be 
•decided by war alone. Austria would consent neither to autonomy 
nor territorial compensation. Russia would not recognize the 
annexation. He believes Austria will not attack Serbia, but w» 


* The scene is described by William Miller, who adds that Glolitti, 
■“after a careful study of the House.” rose and con^atulated the orator— "The 
Foreign Policy of Italy;” Quarterly Review, April, 1916. Tittoni’s speech is 
printed in his speeches on Foreign and Colonial Policy (English translation). 

** Bogitsherich, “Causes of the War,” 110-12. 
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must give no provocation.” Despite these counsaih' of moderation 
Seibi&n opinion remained beilioose ; but her appeal to Turkey was 
equally fhutless. The evacuation of the Sanjak had gilded the pill, 
and Kiamil declared that, though he would not recognize the 
annexation and the boycott of Austrian goods expressed the juat 
reeentment of the people, he must decline active co-operation. 

Autumn passed into winter with Europe in turmoil, though no 
State cared or dared to challenge Austria to ordeal by battle. The 
hysterics of Belgrad aroused the contemptuous anger of Vienna, and 
the fiery Chief of the staff, Conrad von Hotzendorff, deeply convinced 
that Austria would one day have to meet a combination of foes if she 
did not deal with them singly, repeatedly urged summary 
chastisement. Germany was loyal, Italy negligible, Russia weak, 
Ikance indifiierent, Great Britain pacific. "Your Sir Edward Grey 
wants peace,” remarked Aehrenthal to British visitors ; and when 
he was warned not to underrate British influence, he replied, ‘‘What 


can England do to us ?” His confidence was strengthened by the 
speeches of Bulow and Izvolsky in the closing days of 
Boilo^’s year. On December 7, the Chancellor combined 

Snpport judicious homage to the Young Turks with unflinching 

support of his ally. ‘‘The whole civilized world 


watched them with sympathy and respect. It Las been said that 


we were their opponents, because we stood well with the ancien 
regime. We do not interfere in the domestic politics of other 


countries. Our only desire is to see Turkey economically and 
politically strengthened. We have never taken or asked for Turkish 
sou. We have no need to play a leading part in the Bosnian game. 
We were told of the intention to annex about the same time as Italy 
and Russia, but not of the moment. Austria must settle for herself 


what are her vital interests and how to deal with them. We did not 


hesitate to support these interests to the utmost of our power, and I 
told Izvolsky that in regard to the Conference we should not separate 
ourselves from our ally.” Izvolsky’s long deferred speech to the Duma 
on December 24 was pitched in the minor key, and virtually admit- 
ted that the game was lost. Indeed he lamented 
IzTolskr’s to Berchtold that he was a broken man. He ex- 

Apolosia plained that Russia’s freedom of action in the Bos- 

nian question was barred by the pacts of thirty 
years. To protest without the intention to fight would have beem 
madness. The only course was to press for a conference, after a 
preliminary discussion between the Cabinets, and that implied no- 
unfriendliness to Austria. The mildness of language, so different 
from the Minister’s utterances, was attributed at Vienna to Aehren- 
tbal’s threat to publish the documents unless Izvolsky ceased to 
attack his good faith, When the new year dawned the idea of a 
conference was already fading away. Austria declined to attend 
without a preliminary agreement and unless a discussion of the- 
annexation was ruled out ; and if her actions were to be condoned in 


• In private Izvolsky freely vented his anger. ‘‘Aehrenthal is not a 
gentleman,” he cried to the Austrian Charge. SziTassy, ‘‘Der Untergang dcr 
Donaumonarchie,” 194. 
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advance it seemed futile to bring the Powers together in solemn 
conclave. There were, however, three urgent problems to be liquidated 
— the relations of Austria to Turkey ; the relations of Bulgaria to 
Turkey and the relations of Serbia to Austria — and all three were 
solved without bloodshed before Easter. 

Aehrenthal had argued that the unsolicited withdrawal of the 
garrisons from the Sanjak was adequate compensation to Turkey 
for the loss of her shadowy rights over Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
but the Turkish boycott of Austrian goods and the desire to diminish 
the number of his opponents finally persuaded him to add a solatium. 
The news tliat Austria would pay two and a half millions for the 
loss of Crown property in the annexed provinces was hailed by 
Sir Edward Grey as “the first blue sky.” The relief was increased 
when Bulgaria’s oflfence against Turkish sovereignty was purged by 
a covenant to pay five millions for her share of the Oriental railways ; 
and the transaction was arranged by Russia reducing Turkey's 
indemnity of 1878 by a similar amount. 

In Achrenthal’s opinion the suzerain’s acceptance of the 
annexation ought to carry the assent of less directly interested 
States ; and though his view was not shared by Serbia, the Triple 
Entente endeavoured to build a bridge for her retreat. The Serbian 
ofScial reply to the demarche of the Powers satisfied 
neither the Ballplatz nor Downing Street, and a Serbia 
more submissive formula was drafted by Aehrenthal Holds Oat 
and Sir E. Cartwright. The solution of the crisis 
seemed within sight, but it was not to end without a final alarm. 
On March 17 Pourtales informed Izvolsky that the Chancellor was 
ready to suggest that Aehrenthal should acquaint the Powers with 
Turkey’s sanction of the annexation ; and, if Russia approved, 
Germany, perhaps in association with Russia, would projJose to the 
Powers to recognize it in an exchange of notes, thus fulfilling the 
wish of Petrograd for an European sanction. Izvolsky thanked 
Pourtales for his friendly communication — “the first sign since the 
beginning of the crisis of the German Government’s desire to 
diminish the tension” — but remarked that it appeared to negative a 
conference, to deliver Serbia into Austrian hands, and to relieve 
Austria of the necessity of solving the other problems. He promptly 
telegraphed the news to London and Paris, adding that he might 
accept the offer in principle, with a guarantee for the meeting of the 
Conference. 

On March 23, after six days had elapsed without a response to 
the German proposal, Prince Bulow applied what he as^rted 
to be gentle pressure, but what was regarded throughout 
the world as something closely resembling an ultimatum.* “The 

* “It was not an ultimatum, but a proposal for mediation," writes Jacow, 
“which Izvolsky welcomed as an escape from a cul-de-sac. His assistant 
Tcharikoff observed that Germany bad rendered Russia a great service.” 
Kiderlen-Wachter, however, then Acting Foreign Minister, boasted to Take 
Jonescu that he alone framed the ultimatum. “1 knew Russia was not ready 
for war. Schon would never have dared to do it.”— Take Jonescu, “Personal 
Impressions,” 58. The German Government had invited France to join in the 
demarche, but in vain. 
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Gttaeataiti €k>venuneiit is glad to note tiiat the Russian Government 
rdoognizas the friendly spirit of Germany’s step and that Rusaia 
seems inclined to accept the proposal. It is ready to suggest to 
the Vienna Cabinet to invite the Powers, while notiiying them of 
the Austro-Turkish Agreement, formally to assent to the cancelling 
of Article XXV of the Berlin Treaty. Before doing 
Germany however, it wishes to be sure that the Russian 

Cabinet is readj' to accept the Austrian proposal. 
Say we expect a precise answer, Yes or No. Any 
ambiguous reply M e must regard as a refusal. In that ca.se we- 
should let things take their course. The responsibility for all 
eyentnalities would rest exclusively on Izvolsky.”* 


After consulting the Tsar, Izvolsky replied that, if Austria 
invited the Powers to assent to the cancelling of Article XXV, the 
Russian Government would declare her formal and unconditional 
acceptance. In giving this new proof of a desire to solve the crisis, 
he hoped that Berlin would use its influence to persuade Vienna to 
accept the British initiative and to reach an understanding with 
Belgrad. In reporting the event to London and Paris Izvolsky 
explained that opposition was impossible, as it pere.sented the 
alternative of an instantaneous recognition of the annexation or an 
invasion of Serbia. In view of the great danger to Russia and to 
the peace of the world from an Austro-Serb conflict, and also in 
order to protect Serbia, there was no option but to accept. The 
Russian Ministers were to explain to the British and French 
Governments the greatness of the sacrifice for the sake of peace, 
and to add that Russia had no intention of foregoing the Conference. 
Aehrenthal expressed his “grateful satisfaction” to the Chancellor; 
but the surrender came so suddenly that the Neue Freie Presse 
published a warlike article on March 25 in which the historian 
Friedjung, on the basis of documents (some of which were forged) 
supplied to him by the Austrian Gov ernment and emanating from 
the Austrian Legation at Belgrad, accused the Serbo-Croat leadera 
of treasonable intercourse with Belgrad. 


Bulow promptly instructed his Ministers to invite Rome, Paria 
and London to follow the example of Petrograd. Italy accepted, 
though Tittoni was annoyed at the suddenness of the demand. 
France replied that she would accept, but hoped that Austria would 
postpone her request till the Austro-Serb conflict was ended. Sir 
Edward Grey, who shared the resentment of Sir Arthur Nicholson, 
stubbornly replied that the recognition of annexation must follow, 
not precede, an Austro-Serb settlement. On March 26, however, 
Aehrenthal declared that he would wait till March 28, but w'Ould 
then issue an ultimatum to Belgrad. Cartwright reported that 
Aehrenthal was in earnest, and on March 28 Sir Edw'ard approved 


•Bulqw’s telegram to Pourtales is published in Hammann, “Bilder aus der 
letzten Kaiserzeit.” 

••Tittoni describes his interview with Count Monts in his little book. “Who 
Was Responsible for the War 7” , 
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the Aelirenthal-Cartwright formula in its final shape, and announced 
that when Serbia had dispatched it and Austria had accepted it, he 
would recognize the abrogation of Article XXV if invited to do so. 
On March 31 the Serbian Minister brought to the 
Ballplatz his country’s formal surrender. Serbia Surrender 

recognir.ed that her rights were not infringed by the of Serbia 

annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In accordance 
with the advice of the Great Powers she undertook to cease her 
attitude of protest and opposition, to alter the tendencj' of her policy 
towards Austria, and to ii\e with her on neighbourly terms. Trusting 
to the peaceful intentions of Austria, she pledged her-self to reduce 
her army to tlie standard of the .spring of 1908. The Triple Entente 
now complied with a rcfiucst to accept the abrogation of 
Article XXV, Austria for her part surrendering the right to police 
Montenegrin waters. 

The blood]c.ss conflict of the Chancelleries left deep scars on the 
body politic of Europe. Aehrcnthal had played for high stakes and 
won. He had carried through his breach of the Treaty 
of Berlin with a skill and resolution which were Profit and 
universally recognized, if not universally approved. Lois 
The apparent success of his policy gave a new feeling 
of self-confidence to the Hapsburg Empire ; and on his death in 1912 
Pichon was to hail him as the greatest Austrian Minister since 
Mottemich. The closeness of the ties which bound Vienna to Berlin 
was advertised by the Kaiser’s appearance “in shining armour." 
Berlin had neither suggested nor desired the annexation ; but a» 
soon as opposition developed, the duty and interest of Germany 
became manifest, and Holstein emerged from his retirement to urg& 
the Chancellor to range himself unhesitatingly on the side of his ally. 
When the crisis was over, Bulow' pronounced judgment in the- 
Reichstag. “Austria has riglit on her side. The annexation is no 
cynical theft, but tlee last step on the road of a political and cultural 
effort begun thirty years ago She has won her right to tho 
provinces by hard work ; and her formal offence is purged by her. 
settlement with Turkey. Serbia’s aspirations are not worth a. 
world-war. Russia’s recent conduct has won the gratitude of all 
friends of peace.” After his retirement he described the crisis with- 
less reserve. “For the first time the Austro-German alliance proved- 
its strength in a grievous conflict. The group of Powers whose 
influence had been so much over-estimated at Aigeciras fell to piece» 
when faced with the tough problems of Continental policy.” Hia 
statement is true enough, but it is not the whole truth. The Central 
Powers had won a Pyrrhic victorj'. Though the immediate result 
was the discomfiture of the Triple Entente, the ultimate consequence 
waa the tightening of its bonds.'* The anger of Izvolsky was in some 
degree the humiliation of a professional wrestler by the superior skill 
of his antagonist ; but of greater importance was the brooding resMit- 


‘To Bulow’s claim that the capitulation of Russia was “the end of Kin^ 
Bdward’s Einkreisungspolitik,” Haller replies that it was on the contrary, it» 
beginning. — “Die Aera Bulow,’’ II. 
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znent of Hussia and her ruler. She had seen her secular rival increase 
her power in the Balkans ; she had missed the compensation for 
which she had consented to the annexation ; she had failed to secure 
the summoning of a conference ; and above all she had been 
compelled to confess to Serbia and to the Slavs throughout the 
Balkans that she was too weak to defend their interests. Henceforth 
Betrograd and Belgrad were closely linked by revengeful memories 
and hop)es. The Tsar forgave William II but not 
Rmia’a Francis Joseph. On visiting the King of Italy in 
'Stesentment October, 1909, he ostentatiously avoided passing 
through Austrian territory ; and though normal 
“diplomatio relations were restored in February, 1910, the spectacular 
humiliation continued to rankle. Moreover, in December, 1909, a 
secret treaty superseded and enlarged the Russo-Bulgar pact of 
1902, and declared that the realization of the ideals of the Slav 
peoples in the Balkans would only be possible after a Russian victory 
over the Central Powers.* 


The Kaiser had long been alarmed at the trend of Russia's 
policy, and during the crisis he unbosomed himself to the Tsar. 
“You are right in saying the old year was eventful,’’ he wrote on 
January 8, 1909 ; “the annexation of Bosnia was a genuine surprise 
for everybody, particularly for us, as we were informed about Austria’s 
intentions even later than you. But Austria having taken this step 
without consulting us, hesitation as loyal allies was out of the 
question. You will be the first to approve this loyalty of ours. But 
this does not mean that we intend to drop our old friendly relations. 
Valuing them as I do I consider it all the more important that 
whatever might injure them should be removed. Recently we have 
been represented as resenting your agreement with England about 
<!!entral Asia. The same rumours are circidated about the visit 
Uncle Bertie paid you at Reval. All Nonsense ! We understand 
perfectly that Russia must for the present avoid getting into a 
conflict with Great Britain. And you have rei)eatodly assured me 
that you would not enter upon any agreement with England of a 
more general nature. No, my dear Nicky, neither 
Kaiser and your agreement with England nor your meeting at 
Tsar Reval has produced any uneasiness or disappointment 
in Germany. The cause is quite a different one. It 
is the patent fact that for the last two years Russian policy has been 
gradually drawing away from us more and more, evolving always 
closer towards a combination of Powers unfriendly to us. The 
Triple Entente between France, Russia and England is being talked 


•The Russo-Bulgar Treaty is printed in Laloy, "Documents Secrets,” 52-8. 
For the bitter quarrel between the Hapsburg Empire and the Jugoslavs see 
Seton-Watson, “The Southern Slavs” ; Sudiand (a pseudonym for the Croatian 
Pilar), “Diesudslavische Frage und der Weltkrieg”; Mandle, ‘'Oesterreich-Ungam 
\ind Serbien,” and "Die Habsburger und die sudslavischc I.age” ; Bogitshevich 
“Causes of the War” ; Ubersberger, “Die Rolle Serbiens,” in “Deutschland und 
der Weltkiieg” ; Friedjung, “Zeitalter des Imperialismus,” II, ch. 23; Miss 
Durham. “Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle”; and “Das Deutsche Weissbuch 
Uber die Sohuld am Kriege.” 
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of by the whole world a* an accomplished fact. English and French 
papers miss no opportunity of representing this alleged Triple 
Entente as being directed against Germany, and only too often the 
Russian Press chimes in joining the chorus. The tendency of Russian 
policy to prefer to lean on England and France was particularly 
evident in the present crisis.” 

After the capitulation of Russia the Kaiser thanhed the Tsar 
for “the loyal and noble way in which you led the way to preserve 
peace. It is thanks to your high-minded and unseLSsh initiative 
that Europe has been spared the horrors of an universal war. I am 
credited by some papers with being the author of annexation and am 
accused among other nonsense of having humiliated Russia by my 
peace proposals ! Of course you know better. Personally, I am 
totally indifferent to newspaper gossip ; but I cannot refrain from a 
certain feeling of anxiety that, if not contradicted at once, the foul 
and filthy lies which are freely circulated about my policy and my 
country will tend to create bitterness between our peoples. If you 
and I join in open and loyal co-operation for the 
maintenance of peace — which is my most fervent 
wish — I am thoroughly convinced that peace will not Agreemwt 
only be maintained but not even be troubled.” The 
two monarohs remained on friendly terras, and the agreement in 
regard to Persia and the Bagdad Railway reached at Potsdam in 
1910 was compared by Kiderlen-VVachter to Bismarck’s reinsurance 
Treaty of 1887. But no lasting occurred, and the Press of 

each country became ever more critical and suspicious of the policy 
and aims of the other. The stage was set for the world-war and 
the grand rehearsal had taken place. 



CHAPTER XIII 


ANGLO-GERMAN RIVALRY 


Navy Law of 1900 brought Germany into what Gemiani 
Jt publiciists describe as the danger-zone, and in his political 
apologia Bnlow claims credit for careful steering. When Bebel 
quoted in the Reichstag articles by naval officers 
BbIow and arguing that the fleet must be strong enough to defeat 
England England, he dismissed them as rubbish to v hich no 
sensible Gorman paid attention. Even when the 
programme of 1900 was completed, he pointed out, the navy would 
only be fourth or fifth on the list, and it harboured no aggressive 
designs.* In an interview sought by a British journalist in 
November, 1904,** the Chancellor continued his efforts to dissipatei 
suspicion of his policy and character. He consented to see Mr. 
Eashford, he explained to the Reichstag on December 5, because in, 
rec«nt months certain British publicists had sown tares in the garden 
of Anglo-German relations. ‘"1 cannot imagine that the thought of a 
war can be seriously entertained by sensible p-'ople. 1 hc.po the 
destinies of both countries will always be guided by cool beads who 
know that England and Germany, not only now but for ever, are 
best served by the preservation of the present peaceful relations.”*** 


Official assurances failed to dispel the anxiety of the British 
Government, which was fostered not only by the dimensions of 
the navy Law of 1900 and by the inspection of its first-fruits on 
the King's visit to Kiel, but by provocative utterances of the Kaiser 
and certain of his subjects. It was owing to the anticipated 
danger from a new quarter that it was decided in 1909 to cnnslruet 
a first-class naval base at Rosyth; that the Cawdor programme 
of four battleships annually was sanctioned; and that Sir John 
Fisher, on his appointment as First Sea Lord in 1904, proceeded to 
concentrate the fleet in home waters. Obsolete ships were scrap- 
ped, and in October, 1905, the Dreadnought, the largest and most 
heavily armed vessel in the world, was laid down. 


Long before Englishmen had begun to stwpect the de.signs 
of the German navy, Germans had felt alarm at the strength of 
the British fleet. The foolish article in the Saturday Review in 
1897, contending that if Germany could be swept away to-morrow 
every Englishman would be richer, was exploited to whip up enthu- 
siasm for a fleet. In 1904 an article in the Army and Navy Gazette, 


* “Reden,” Jan. 22, 1903. 

*• Published in the Kolnischc Zeitung, Nineteenth Century, and reprinteef 
in bulow’s “Rcden,” II, 393-400. 

**• Hammann relates that Bulow, like Admira] Galsler, desired for 
political reasons that Germany’s navy should consist mainly of defensive 
units but that Tirpitz insisted on capital ships,— “Zur Vorgeschichte des Wclt- 
krieges,” 144-3. 
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suggesting that Great Britain should veto any further increase of 
the German warships, was accepted as the authentic voice of the 
Admiralty. Early in 1905 a still more threatening note was struck 
by a member of the Ministry. In explaining to liis constituents 
the object and result of the policy of concentrating the main force 
of our fleet in home waters. Mr. Arthur Lee, Civil 
Loud of the Admiralty, urged his hearers to turn Arthur Lee’s 
their face from Prance and the Mediterranean to the Speech 
North Sea. If war were declared, it would be possi- 
ble to strike the first blow before the other party read the news in . 
the papers. The speaker in vain complained that he was misreport- 
ed and misundor.^tood. The Kaiser complained to the Britain Ambas- 
sador, and large sections of German opinion began to believe that 
their country wa.s threatened by a sudden attack. The construc- 
tion of the Dreadnought intensified tlie feeling of danger and impo- 
tence. “I was besieged by a demand for a large increase to meet 
British threats,” writes Tirpitz.* ‘‘My Bill of March, 1906, added, 
the six large cruiacr.s which had been refused in 1900, and obtained 
money to Kiden tlie wiel Canal, through which Dreadnoughts could, 
not pass.” The naval rivalry entered on a new and more dangerous 
stage. Each Admiralty attributed aggressive designs to the other, 
and sections of the Pre.ss in both countries laboured at its congenial 
task of sowing tares in the cornfield. The situation was thoroughly 
understood by the German Ambassador, Wolff-Metternich. ‘‘The 
real cau.se of the political ten.sion,” he reported to Berlin in. 1906, “is 
not commercial rivalry, but the growing importance of our navy.” 

On the other hand, a speech by the Prime Minister on May 
4, 1905, explaining the views of the neu'ly founded Committee oP 
imperial Defence, contributed in some degree to 
tranquillize opinion. Tlie army and navy, he argued Balfour on 
should be concentrated as far as possible; but experts luTusion 
had decided that even if the regular army was abroad 
and our organized fleets at a distance, an invasion would not be 
attempted with lees than 70,000 men. 

The detente following the Algeciras Conference was employed 
by the newly installed Liberal Cabinet to strive for an arrest of 
armaments. It was announced tl^t one of the four battleships oP 
the Cawdor programme would be omitted, with corresponding 
reduction in destroyers and submarines. If any expectation existed 
that this step might evoke a response from Berlin, it was quickly 
disappointed. The Kaiser observed to Sir Frank LascelJes that if 
disarmament were to be brought up at the next Hague Conference 
he should decline to be represented.’** Each State must decide for 
itself what forces it required. In August King Edward visited 
Cronborg, where the Kaiser remarked to Sir Charles Hardinge that 
the approaching conference was great nonsense. That his attitude 
was not dictated by hostility to Great Britain was shown by his- 
cordiality to the British War Minister whom he invited to the 

♦“Memoirs,” ch. 15. 

♦♦Cook, “How Britain Strove for Peace” {from official sources). 
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September manoeuvres and allowed to examine the organization of 
"the German War OfBtce.* 


The Morocco crisis had proved too much for the Chancellor’s 
-strength, and it wavS not till November 14 that he reappeared in the 
Reichstag and surveyed the European situation. 

BdIow “We have no idea of disturbing the Franco-English 

Ear^ friendship. The Franco-Russian alliance has been no 
danger for peace ; on the contrary, it has helped to 
make the world-clock keep time. We hope to be able to say the 
-same of the Anglo-French Entente. Good relations between 
Germany and Russia have not damaged the Franco-Russian alliance, 
-and good relations between Germany and England are not incompa- 
tible with the Entente, if it pursues peaceful aims. The Entente 
without good relations of its members to Germany would be a danger 
to peace. A policy aiming at encircling Germany, forming a ring of 
Powers in order to isolate her, would indeed be dangerous. Such an 
encirclement is impossible without pressure. Pressure brings 
•counter-pressure, and from pressure and counter- pressure explosions 
-can arise. Between England and Germany there are no evil 
memories or deep political differences. Economic rivalry does not 
necessitate political differences, much less war. I was gratified by 
the reception of the German Burgomasters, and I have good hopes of 
the coming visit of German journalists. There is not a sensible man 
in Germany who does not desire straightforward and tranquil 
relations. Sympathy with the Boer.s was not the result of hatred of 
England but of German idealism. To my deep regret I am always 
reading in the Socialist Press that our defensive naval measures are 
the cause of English ill-feeling. The notion that the fleet is building 
-against England is utter folly. The English apprehension of a great 
fleet not yet in existence is simply unintelligible. We have no idea 
of building a fleet as strong as the English, and we shall never 
break the peace. Time and patience are needed. The barometer 
has moved from Rain and Wind to Changeable. To point to Fair, 
both sides must avoid irritations. Too much importance has been 
attached to presumed friction between the two rulers. The meeting 
at Cronberg has strengthened the good personal relations.” 


Undeterred by the hostility of the Kaiser to the limitation of 
-armaments, Campbell-Bannerman pleaded in the Nation for its 
discussion at The Hague. The writer’s sincerity was confirmed by 
a navy programme in 1907 of three capital ships and a promise to 
drop a second if others would do the same- The offer was commu- 
nicated officially to seven Powers ; but on April 30 Prince Bulow, 
to whom the invitation was virtually addressed, curtly announced 
in the Reichstag that the German Government could not participate 
in a discussion which they believed to be unpractical if not actually 
dangerous. Russia and Austria also expressed a wish to postpone 
the question. 


•Haldane, "Before the War," 23-8. 
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Despite the Crowns of the Powers, Sir l^dward Fry, the British 
Plenipotentiary, initiated a discussion on August 17 at the fourth. 
Plenary Meeting of the Conference.* He began by 
quoting Muravieff’s circular of 1898, and pronounced Arrest of 
its true and eloquent words more applicable than Armaments 
ever. “I know you will agree with me that the 
realization of the wish expressed in 1899 would be a great blessing, 
for the whole of humanity. Is this hope capable of realization ? 
I can only say that my Government is a convinced adherent of these 
lofty aspirations, and that it charges me to invite you to co-operate- 
in realizing this noble object. Recognizing that several Govern- 
ments desire to restrict their military expenses, and that this can be 
realized by the independent action of each Power, it would be ready 
to communicate yearly to the Powers who would do the same the 
programme of new ships of war and the expenditure this would 
entail. In conclusion I propose the following resolution : The 
Conference confirms the resolution adopted in 1899,** and, seeing 
that the charges have considerably increased in almost all countries- 
since that year, declares that it is highly desirable to see all Govern- 
ments resume the serious study of this question.” 


When the British Plenipotentiary had concluded his eloquent- 
appeal, the President read a letter from the first American, 
Plenipotentiary. “In regretting that more progress caimot be made 
at this moment,” wrote Choate, “we are happy to think there 
is no intention on the part of the nations to abandon the eSbrtSr 
and we express our sympathy for the views and our support for the 
proposition of the British delegates.” “In the name of the 
French delegation,” echoed M. Bourgeois, “I expressly support the 
proposition. As the promoter of the voeu of the first Conference, 1 
express confidence that from now till the next Conference the study- 
will be resolutely continued.” A similar letter of support was read, 
from Spain ; and a joint communication from Argentine and Chile 
proudly claimed that they were the first and only States to conclude 
a convention (in 1902) limiting their naval forces. The discussion 


was closed by a brief address from the President. 
In 1890, declared NelidofF, the discussions were so 
lively that they threatened to wreck the Conference. 
The Russian Government had therefore not put it on 


Tbe 

QaestloD 

Sbetred 


the programme, since it was no topic for fruitful discussion, and 


decided not to share in the debate. It would be best to reaffirm 


the voeu of 1899. The resolution was put to the meeting, and the 
President declared that the unanimity of the applause rendered a 
vote unnecessary. Thus the ideal of 1898 was again interred with 
regret or relief. The most important achievement of the Conference- 
was to reform the laws of naval warfare and to approve the creation 
of an International Prize Court. 


The signature of the Anglo-Russian Convention in August, 
1907, was not immediately followed by the diplomatic partnership, 


* Protocols of the Eleven Plen^ Meetings, Cd. 4081, 1908, pages 27-31. 
♦•“That the limitation of military charges which weigh on the world is. 
highly desirable for increasing the material and moral well-being of humanity.” 
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and nobody interpreted it as precluding friendly relations with 
Ciermany. The invitation to the Kaiser to visit Windsor hi the 
a^utumn of 1907, and his decision to spend a brief holiday in the 
mild air of the Solent, filled the friends of peace in 
Whilr both countries with satisfaction. On November 11 
the Hohenzollern steamed into Portsmouth harbour 
and in reply to an address by the Mayor of Windsor, 
the Emperor remarked : ‘Tt seems like coming home again ; I am 
always glad to be here.” The climax of the visit was the ceremony 
at the Guildhall. The Emperor opened with a reference to his last 
visit in 1891, when he received the Freedom of the City. ‘‘When I 
addressed Sir Joseph Savory from this place sixteen years ago I said 
that iny aim was above all the maintenance of peace . History, I 
venture to hope, will do me the justice that I have pursued this aim 
umswervingly ever since. The main prop and base for the peace 
of the world is the maintenance of good relations between onr two 
ooimtries, and I shall further strengthen them as far as lies in my 
power. The German nation’s wishes coincide vith mine.” On 
November 15 Lord Curzon conferred the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law on the Emperor. On November 18 he left Windsor for 
Highcliffe Castle, while the Empress returned to Germany. 


The hopes expressed by the statesmen and journalists of both 
■countries appeared to be fully realized. ‘‘The visit,” declared 
Professor Sohiemann in the Kreuzzeitung, "plainly demonstrated 
the wish for friendly relations between the two peoples. The 
English Press has shown real understanding for the Emperor’s 
personality and the necessities of our policy, and we most gratefully 
accept the hospitality he has received. No real antagonism of inte- 
rests exists." The Vossische Zeitung, which was in close touch with 
the Chancellor, declared that the visit set the seal on the reconcilia- 


tion of the peoples, and there was no longer any ground for attribu- 
ting to Great Britain a policy of encirclement. Except the National 
Review, which sounded its usual note of strident discord, most of the 
Opposition leader writers were only a little less cordial than their 
Liberal comrades. The Times, though critical, was not blind to 
the possible significance of the occasion. ‘‘An essential condition 
for gaming our friendship is a conciliatory policy towards our 
friends. Germany, we have felt, is inclined to go any lengths, short 
of war, to secure an advantage. If Berlin sees that other natiohs 
have no desire to quarrel with her, and that she will gain nothing 
by attempting to interfere with existing alliances, there will be 
no further cause of trouble. The visit, while altering nothing in 
the nature of actual arrangements, may alter everything b,y 
throwing a new and more genial light on all the political problems 
of the day." 


The unofficial verdict of the editorial chair was confirmed by 
the voice of the Chancelleries. "I wish to express my satisfaction 
at the welcome of onr Imperial couple by King and 
Situation people,” declared Prince Bulow in the Beicustag. 
Improves ‘T believe that, when the history of the last decade 
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is ■written from the sources, it will appear that the tensioi 
between Germany and England, which has long oppressed 
the world, was due in the last resort to a great mutual misunder- 
standing. Each attributed to the other purposes which it did not 
entertain. To remove the.se misanderstandings and to clear away 
the resulting suspicion was beyond the power of the two Govern- 
ments, if not filled with good will. Public opinion must help. That 
the friends of i)eace in England did not labour in vain is shown by 
the reception of our Imperial couple. I am certain that I speak for 
this House and the German people when I say that such peaceful 
and friendly feelings are shared by us and honestly reciprocated.” 
“The whole country has felt pleasure,” echoed Sir Edward Grey in 
addressing his constituents at Barwick. ‘‘It is bound to have a good 
effect. More than half the difficulties of diplomacy disappear 
when the nations become convinced that neither of them intends ill 
to the other.” The Foreign Secretary took occasion to reassure 
France by affirming the solidarity of the Entente, but repeated that 
it was not directed against any country. ‘‘I have no complaint to 
make that Germany is embarking on a very large naval programme ; 
but we should of course have to increase our own. The position, 
however, is perfectly safe, at any rate for a year or two more.” ‘‘By 
my visit to England,” v\rote the Kaiser to the Tsar on December 
28, in one of the few passages in his correspondence not unfriendly 
to Great Britain, ‘T think I liave removed many causes for mis- 
understanding and distrust, so that the atmosphere is cleared and 
the pressure on the safety valve relieved.” 

On arriving at Windsor Baron von Schon, the Foreign 
Secretary, had declared to an interviewer that there was no intention 
to discuss concrete political questions. The Emperor, 
however, wa« incapable of excluding high politics The Bagdad 
from his conversation. No project of Imperial policy Railway 
was nearer his heart than the Railway ; and the 
British refusal to co-operate had been not only a sore disappointment 
but an effective obstacle to the success'of the scheme. Though the 
French Government like the British had declined official participation 
in 1903, the French group of the Ottoman Bank continued to desire 
a share. But as the Bourse was closed to Bagdad shares this tie 
was of slender value. The German company, tliown back on its 
own resources, pushed on with the line. Though the concession of 
1903 covered the whole distance from Eonia to the Gulf, a 
Turkish guarantee was only available for two hundred kilometres 
to Bulgurlu, which were completed in 1904. In 1906 Helfferich was 
sent to Constantinople by the Deutsche Bank and the Anatolian 
Railway Company to arrange with Turkey for carrrying the line 
through the Taurus Mountains and if possible to Aleppo. Though 
convinced that an understanding with England was imperative, 
he desired to show that Germany could complete the enterprise 
alone, if necessary, and thus have something with which to bargain. 
Though the three per cent, increase of customs duties in 1907 was 
earmarked by Sir Edward Grey for Macedonian reform, other 
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Turkish funds proved to be Available, and the resumption of building 
in 1908 was reported to be practicable. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Emperor, finding Mr. 
Haldane among the guests at Windsor, broached the subject .of 
British co-operation.* “I said that I could not 
answer for the Foreign Office, but that, speaking as 
War Minister, one thing I knew we wanted was a 
‘gate’ to protect India from troops coming down the 
He asked me what I meant by a ‘gate,’ and I said 
that meant the control of the section which would come near to the 
Persian Gulf. ‘I will give you the gate,’ replied the Emperor. I 
saw the Foreign Secretary, who, after taking time to think things 
over, gave me a memorandum he had drawn up. The substance of 
it was that the British Government would be very glad to discuss 
the Emperor’s suggestion, but that it would be necessary, before 
nsaking a settlement, to bring into the discussion France and Russia, 
whose interests also were involved. Some weeks afterwards diffi- 
culties were raised from Berlin. Germany said that she was ready 
to discuss with the British Government the question of the terminal 
portion of the Railway, but she did not desire to bring the other 
two Powers into that discussion, because the Conference would 
probably fail and accentuate the differences between her and the 
other Powers. The matter thus came to an end.” The veto of 
Prince Bulow on a four-Power conference in Berlin ended the brief 
j»eriod during which reconciliation was in the air.*'*' Under the 
mellowing influence of a warm popular welcome the Emperor’s in- 
stinctive dislike for English ideas and institutions momentarily 
yielded to a revival of family associations and a desire to resume 
the political intimacy of the early years of his reign. If the British 
refusal of co-operation in 1903 was an error, the German refusal of 
British conditions in 1907 was a calamity. 

The King’s speech at the opening of the Session of 1908 began 
with a warmly phrased reference to the Kaiser’s visit ; but the sky 
quickly filled with driving clouds. “It was in the last 
weeks of February,” writes Colonel Repington,*** 
“that I learnt that the Kaiser had addressed a letter 
to Lord Tweedmouth on naval policy. This letter 
me an insidious attempt to influence, in German 
interests, a British First Lord, and at a most critical juncture, 
namely, just before the estimates were coming on in Parliament.” 
After t^ing a week to think it over, the Times published a brief 
letter from its Military Correspondent on March 6 with the title, 
“Under which King ?” The Kaiser had addressed a letter to Lord. 
Tweedmouth on British and German naval polic 5 % and a reply had 
been dispatched. Both letter and reply should be laid before 


The 

Tweedmouth 

Letter 

appeared to 


*Haldane, “Before the War,”ch. 2 ; cf. Schon, “Memoirs,” 59-63. 

**Schon, who discussed the question with Sir E. Grey, explains the veto 
by the argument that Germany would have found herself alone at the confer- 
ence table against three Powers acting together and not favourably disposed. 

••♦“Vestigia.” ch. 21. 
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Parliament without delay. A shrill leader ai^ued that the Emperor 
wished to cut down British shipbuilding in order to steal a march 
on our naval supremacy. "It was a purely private and personal 
communication,” replied the Prime Minister to the critics, ‘‘conceived, 
in an entirely friendly spirit. The answer was equally private and 
informal, and neither the letter nor the answer was communicated 
to the Cabinet. Before the letter arrived the Cabinet had come to a- 
forma] decision with regard to the Navy estimates.” 

Prince Bulow d^alt with his own critics in a similar manner.. 
‘‘I cannot publish the letter because it is private. I wish I could. Ifc 
could be signed by any of us, by any sincere friend of good 
relations."* Every sovereign has a right to address other statesmen. 
It is a gross libel to suggest that it is an attempt to 
Minister in the interest of Germany, or a secret inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of Great Britain. Our 
Kaiser is the last man to imagine that the patriotism 
of an English Minister would accept foreign sugges- 
tions as to the naval budget. We wish to live in peace with England",, 
and therefore feci it bitterly that a section of English publicists is 
always talking of the German danger, though the English fleet is 
largely superior and other nations have greater fleets and work out 
their development with no less zeal. Yet it is always Germany and 
only Germany against which public opinion on the other side of the- 
Channel is excited by an unscrupulous polemic. It would be in the- 
interest of tranquillization between the two lands and of the world 
if this polemic ceased. As we do not contest England’s right to 
settle her standard without us seeing in it a threat against us, so 
little can others complain that we do not wish our shipbuilding tcs 
be considered as a challenge to England. In the Kaiser’s letter one 
gentleman speaks to another, one seaman to another. The Kaiser 
highly values the honour to be an Admiral of the British fleet. That 
is the tendency and tone of the letter. It would have been very 
regrettable if his noble objects had been misconceived, and I note 
with satisfaction that such attempts have found almost universal 
reprobation.” 

The Navy estimates for 1908-9, providing for only two- 
Dreadnoughts, testified to the conciliatory spirit of the Cabinet, 
wliich determined to utilize King Edward’s visit to Cronberg, on his- 
way to Marienbad, to open negotiations.** Sir Charles Hardinge 
explained the uneasiness of the Cabinet, pointed out the dangers of 
naval competition, and urged that friendly discussion should take- 
place between the Covemments. The Kaiser renewed the assurance- 
of his friendliness, but impulsively declared that no dictation as to- 
his naval armaments by a foreign Government could be tolerated, 
and that he would rather go to war than submit to it. Herr von. 
Jenisch, who represented the German Foreign OfBce, was equally 

♦The Kaiser had shown the letter to Schon, who saw no reason to stop h. 

**ln June Ballin and Sir Ernest Cassel had the first Of a series of semi- 
official conversations on the naval rivalry, which were reported to flie Kaiser anA- 
the King. See Huldermann, “Berlin,” ch. 8. 
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wapluktic in declining the British overtures. The personal aspects of 
the visit were pleasant enough. “Uncle Bertie was all sunshine at 
Oronberg and in very good humour,’’ reported the Kaiser to the Tsar 
on August 18.* King Edward proceeded from Cronberg to Isohl to 
congratulate Francis Joseph on his diamond jubilee. “He brought 
up the topic of the Gerinan fleet,’’ writes the biographer 
SnverM* Aehrenthal, “explained the resentment it aroused 
tlons ' England, and asked his host to persuade Germany 
to limit her shipbuilding. Francis Joseph refused. 
The parting was friendly, but the couversdtion was a landmark. 
Aehrenthal would have preferred a smaller German fleet, but he could 
not. interfere.’’ The King had no other purpose than to diminish 
the tension which was beginning to threaten peace; but the Emperor 
remarked that his guest had gone away dissatisfied, and to suspicious 
eyes in Central Europe the King’s action came to appear as another 
link in the cliain of his machinations against the solidarity of the 
Triple Alliance. “He tried to detach me from the alliance with 
Germany,” complained Francis Joseph to Conrad, “but I put him 
off.** The tw'O monarchs never met again. 


The publication of an undated and anonymous interview^ with 
the Kaiser in the DajVy on October 28, 1908, let loose a 

fresh hurricane. The conversation was published with his approval 
as a contribution to friendly relations, and it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to him that it produced the opposite result.*** Its dominant 
theme was his friendship for England, as evinced both openly and 
secretly during the Boer war and steadily maintained, although 
neither shared by his own people nor recognized by the object of hi* 
affections. While the Daily Telegraph informed its readers that the 
interview was the work of a retired diplomatist, the 
Daily Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung issued a statement 
Inte^iew Emperor received from an English gentleman 

the manuscript of an article collating a series of con- 
versations at various times and with various personages, with a 
request to sanction its publication in the interests of good relations. 
The Emperor forwarded it to the Chancellor at Norderney, who sent 
it to the Foreign Office for revision. As the Foreign Office raised no 
objection it was published. On seeing it in print, Bulow informed 
the Emperor that he had not previously read it and that, if he had 
known its contents, he would have deprecated publication.**** At 


*The Kaiser sent a long telegraphic report to the Chancellor in 
Nordern^ of his conversation with Sir Charles Hardinge. His tone in discus- 
sing the question of naval rivalry, declared the Kaiser, was sharp and almost 
-dictatorial. The telegrams are printed in Hammann, “Bilder aus der letzten 
Kaiseizeit,’’ 141-4. 

•*Conrad, “Aus meiner Dienstzeit,” I, 55. 

***The Kaiser read the interview before it appeared, and corrected one 
or two words so that his meaning should be made clearer. It is reprinted in 
the Appendix to D. J. Hill, "Impressions of the Kaiser.” 

****A representative of the Foreign Office read parts of it to the Chancel- 
lor, who ordered its careful examination by the Foreign Office. The most 
complete account of the incident is given in Spickernagel, “Furst Bulow,” eh. 
5; cf. Schon, 102-9, and the Kaiser’s “Memoirs,” ch. 4. 
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■the same time the German Foreign Office informed Keuter that the 
lEmperor had not expressed a ■wish for publication, but declared that 
he had no objection if the Foreign Office approved. Hie Kaiser • 
explains in his “Memoirs” that he suggested certain omissions, 
-wMch, by an oversight, were not made. 

Surprise and indignation were universal in Germany, and in 
his speech in the Reichstag on November 10 the Chancellor made no 
jittompt to conceal his emotion. Great damage, he confessed, had 
been done by the interview, important parts of which were incorrect. 
For instance, no plan of campaign for South Africa had been worked 
out — nothing but some purely academic “aphorisms” on war in 
;general, of which the General Staff knew nothing. Germany had 
not been guilty of playing a double game. “We warned the Boers 
in October, 1897, that they would have to fight alone, and in May, 
1899, we urged them directly and through the Dutch Government 
"to arrange matters, as war meant certain defeat.” Nor was the 
picture of the proposed intervention by Russia and France correct. 
It was also untrue that the majority of Germans were hostile 'to 
England, and Japan could rest assured that Germany 
had no adventurous aims in the Far East. “If these ch^ellor 

revelations had appeared singly and correctly, the Explains 
■sensation would have been slight. For two decades 
the Kaiser has laboured, often under very difficult circumstances, to 
bring about friendly relations. The passionate sympathy of our 
people for the Boers led to unjust and violent attacks, and from 
England have also come unjust attacks on ourselves. Our aims 
were misunderstood, and hostile plans attributed to us which never 
entered our heads. The Kaiser, convinced that this situation was 
a misfortune for both lands and a danger to the civilized ■world, has 
stuck to his guns. Any doubt as to the purity of his intentions 
aJid his patriotism is unjust. I quite understand that, just because 
he knew himself to have striven zealously and sincerely, he felt 
pained by the constant attacks and suspicions of his naval plans. 
The knowledge that the publication has not produced the desired 
result in England and has aroused excitement and painful regret in 
Germany, will lead him henceforth to observe even in private con- 
versation the reserve which is essential to the unity of our policy 
■and the authority of the Crown. If it were otherwise, neither I nor 
my successors could carry our burden. For the mistake I accept 
full responsibility. The officials in the Foreign Office trusted that I 
had read the document, as I read most things. I at once offered 
to resign, and the hardest resolve in my life was to remain at the 
Kaiser’s wish. We must not, however, make a misfortune into a 
catastrophe. The mischief is not so great that it cannot be made 
good. But no one must forget the warning that we have all 
received.”* 


• Cf. Bassermann’s speech in his “Reden.” I, and Hamtnann, “Umden 
Kaiser,” ch. 6. The Crown Prince describes his fathcr’rs physical and moral 
collapse at this crisis and his anger with Bulow. — “Memoirs,” 87-8. The 
Kaiser bitterly complained that the Chancellor had “betraved” him. 
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TIm Daily Telegraph interview, jUke the letter to Lor(£ 
Xweedmouth, however well intentioned increased the malaise whiclv 
it was intended to dispel. When the Kaiser confessed that hia. 
subjects as a whole were unfriendly to England, he was generally 
believed, and when he affirmed his own undeviating good will he 
foiled to carry conviction. Moreover, the rashness of his language 
deepened the impression already prevalent throughout Europe that 
his personality was an explosive element in world politics. A second 
shook of a similar character was narrowly averted by the suppression 
of an interview with an American journalist, Dr. Hale, on the- 
Kais^'s yacht, which had been passed by the Foreign Office and 
was about to appear in the December is.sue of the Century Maga- 
zine.* While Cabinet Ministers expressed their confidence in the 
good will of Germany, agrowing number of ohserversi. 

British came to regard a collision as probable if not inevi- 
AppreheBsloiis table. From the opening of the century Mr. Leo 
Maxse had proclaimed in the National Review that 
Germany was the enemy, and that the safety of the country depend- 
ed on close association with France and Russia. Lord Cromer 
warned the Government in the House of Lords that “their main 
duty was to make provision betimes for the European conflict which 
might not improbably be forced upon us before many years.’' 
During his cure at Marienbad in 1908 King Edward received a visit 
from Clemenceau, the French Premier, who argued that the 
Territorial Army w as a plaything, and urged the creation of a 
national army. On November 23 Lord Roberts delivered a speech 
in the House of Lords which succeeded in making compulsory 
service a living issue. “There lies in front of us one of the strangest 
spectacles ever witnessed. Within a few hours’ steaming of our 
coasts there is a people numbering over sixty millions, our most 
active rivals in commerce and the greatest military Power in the 
world, adding to an overwhelming military strength a naval force- 
which she is resolutely and rapidly increasing, while we are taking 
no military precautions in response. Words cannot express the 
responsibility which lies on the members of the Legislature. We are 
trustees for the future of the Empire. It is my absolute belief that, 
without a military organization more adequate to the certain perils 
of the future, our Empire will fall from us and our power will pass 
away.” 

While Lord Roberts was proclaiming his fears and propounding 
his remedies. Sir John Fisher secretly proposed to avert the menace 
by very different means. As far back as 1905, on his appointment 
to office, the First Sea Lord, in a written memoran- 
SirJohn duni, predicted an Anglo-German war in August, 

FhAer 1914 ;** and on March 14, 1908, he wrote to King 
Edvard, “That we have eventually to fight Germany 

• According to D. J. Hill, "Impressions of the Kaiser,” 96, the printej 
Copies were bou^t up, taken out to sea by a Oermaa waiUbh*. andi used to 
stoke the furbaces. 

•• "Memorirs,” 64. 
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is just as sure as anything can be.” “Early in 1908,” he writes, “I 
3iad a long secret conversation with the King, in which I urged that 
we should ‘Copenhagen’ the German fleet at Kiel, a la Nelson, and I 
lamented that we possessed neither a Pitt nor a Bismarck to give 
the order.” The criminal design of seizing the fleet of a foreign 
‘Power in time of peace, without even Canning’s excuse in 1807, was 
never communicated to Ministers, “I don’t want to disclose my 
plan of campaign to anyone,” wrote Sir John to Lord Esher on 
■January 17, 1^8, “not even Campbell-Bannerman himself. The 
only man who knows is Sir Arthur Wilson, and he is as close as, 
wax. The whole success will depend on suddenness and unexpected- 
ness.”* The reception of the plan by those to whom it was con- 
fided did not encourage its author to admit the public into the 
■circle of his initiates. 

The tension was recognized and deplored by no one more than 
the German Ambassador in London, who complained that the 
provocatory methods by which the fleet was boomed 
got on English nerves. “Count Wolflf-Metternich,” TirpKzand 
Tirpitz, “watched this increasing fear of Germany Bulow 
with growing anxiety. Till then he had taken up the 
right standpoint that the English must and would accustom them- 
-selves to our Navy Bill. It is intelligible, if not quite excusable, 
that under the strong pressure of English circles around him in 1908 
he should begin to lose his sure judgement of the deeper reasons of 
Anglo-German jealousy.’^*. His reports caused Bulow to enter 
into detailed discussions with me during the winter. Since January, 
1909, I declared my readiness to allow a proportion which would 
secure a definite British superiority for all time.” There was only 
one path back to confidence and cordiality, but the Kaiser and his 
third Chancellor stubbornly refused to take it. “I am asked why 
we oppose limitations,” declared Bulow in the Reichstag on Decem- 
ber 10, 1908. “The technical difliculties are very great. It is not 
only the number and size of the battleships. How is one to reckon 
the interests of each Power at sea ? And what of the problem of 
inventions ? Besides, we are in the middle of Europe, in the most 
•strategically unfavourable position on the world map. The present 
situation in Europe, is not very comfortable. Our position would 
be bad indeed, and the peace imperilled if we reduced our arma- 
ments below the level demanded by our position in Europe. Finally, 
our fleet is determined by a law, solely to assure the defence of 
our coasts and our commerce.” Meanwhile the construction of 
a mighty fleet was pressed steadily forward to the strident accom- 
paniment of the Pan-German orchestra, and talk of war became 
common in both countries.** **• '*' 

** Sehon describes the conflicts between Tirpitz and the Ambassador, 
add adds that the Admiral often enforced his views by thr^ts of resignation. 

**• Pan-Germanism may be studied in "Swanrig Jahfe Alldeutscber Arbeit 
und Kampfe,” 1910 ; W. T. Arnold; “German Ambitions". Charles Andler, 
“’Le Pangermanisme ; Chetadame, "rEurope et la Question d’Autriche,” and 
'"The Pan-German Plot Unmasked”; Seton Watson “German Slav and 
Magyar”; Nippold, “Deutscher Chauvioismus.” 
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The relations of Great Britain with Germany in the earlier 
stages of the Bosnian crisis were less strained than with Austria, 
for everyone was aware that she had to stand by 
her ally. The inevitable friction -was eased by the 
y{^ official visit of the King and Queen to Berlin in> 
February, 1909, the novel feature of which was the 
King’s visit to the Bathaus, where he spoke gratefully of his “splen- 
did reception” by the municipality. Controversial topics were 
Studiously avoided. The King’s speech on the opening of parlia- 
ment declared that he was much impressed and gratified by the- 
warmth of his reception by all classes of the community. “In its- 
extremely harmonious course,” declared the Chancellor, ”it was a 
happy event. The warm welcome they received here, its echo ire 
Kngland above all, the King’s words of sincere love of peace and! 
friendship, have shown once again to both peopels how much cause- 
they have to respect each other and to co-operate in peaceful work. 
Germany is England’s best customer, and England is ours.” 

A few days before the German ultimatum to Russia ended the- 
Bosnian crisis, British nerves received an unexpected shock. The 
Navy Law of 1908, reducing the life of capital ships from twenty- 
five to twenty years, conformed to the general practice and excited' 
no alarm in Whitehall ; but in the autumn the admiralty heard 
that the programme of 1909-10 was being anticipated, and im 
January, 1909, Sir Edward Grey informed the German Government 
that in consequence the British estimates would be considerably 
increased. The Admiralty’s proposal for meeting the new German 
Navy Bill was to lay down six Dreadnoughts in 1909-10, and a 
similar number in two succeeding years. A battle raged within and 
without the Cabinet ; but the First Lord emerged victorious, since 
his defeat would have involved the resignation of the Foreign' 
Secretary. Estimates were indeed for four ; but it was added that 
the Government “might find it necessary to make 
The Naval preparations for the rapid construction of four more 
Estiiaates large armoured ships.” Mysterious whispers of 
coming trouble had filled the lobbies during the 
opening weeks of the session ; but few were prepared for the 
dramatic scene when Mr. McKenna rose on March 16. “The safety 
of the Empire,” he began, “stands above all considerations.” For 
the first time the estimates were justified by selecting Germany as- 
the standard by which to measure our requirements, and British, 
and Getman Dreadnoughts were balanced against each other down, 
the vista of the coming years. Mr. Balfour made his hearers’ fiesh 
creep by suggesting that our rival might possess twenty-five ships 
in April, 1912. The Prime Minister, while rejecting such fantastic- 
exaggerations, confessed that seventeen ships in April, 1912, were 
a possibility and thirteen a certainty. A wave of panic swept over 
the country. Men began to speak openly of war as possible and 
even probable, and the legend of stealthy acceleration seemed prooF 
positive of a fell design to wrest the trident &om Britannia’s hands. 

Sir Edward accepted the explanations and assurances, “some- 
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vouchsafed before March 16 but more precisely after it,” that there 
had been no acceleration in the date for the completion , of the 
vessels ; but the public continued to believe that Germany had 
tried to steal a march on her rival. The political result of the crisis 
was deplorable ; but the British navy profited by the panic, for 
six of the eight vessels of the 1909-1910 programme were super- 
Dreadnoughts, with 13.5-iflcb guns instead of 1200011. This stroke- 
delayed the construction of t^e German vessels that had already 
been laid down ; and when the danger-point of the spring of 1912 
was reached, Germany po8se.ssed not the thirteen monsters which 
Mr. Asquith had foretold as a certainty, but nine. Mr. McKenna, 
on the other hand, followed up his eight Dreadnoughts by five in 
each of the two succeeding years, thus completing in his three 
years of office the programme of eighteen which he had originally 
proposed to his colleagues. 

On the same day that Prince Bulow was disclaiming accelera- 
tion, Mr. Arthur Lee moved a Vote of Censure on the Government 
for not at once laying down eight Dreadnoughts. In 
a weighty speech the Foreign Secretary replied that Vote of 
he was not sure that the four extra ships would be Ceosore 
required, and that in any case they need not be 
ordered before July, as they would not be completed any sooner. 
But he made no attempt to disguise the serious nature of the 
problem. ‘‘The situation is grave. A new situation in this country 
is created by the German programme, whether it is carried out 
quickly or slowly. When it is completed Germany will have a fleet 
of thirty-three Dreadnoughts — the most powerful the world has ever 
seen. That imposes’on us the necessity, of which we now are at 
the beginning — except so far as we have Dreadnoughts already — of 
rebuilding the whole of our fleet.” The speech concluded with the- 
sensible suggestion that future panics should be obviated by th®! 
Admiralties exchanging information and providing facilities for 
inspection by Naval Attaches ; but the proposal w as declined by the 
German Government. It was announced in July that the four 
contingent Dreadnoughts would be laid dovi-n, and the decision waa 
received almost without protest. “Armaments are increasing," 
declared Lord Rosebery in an impressive speech at a banquet to- 
Colonial journalists on July 9 ; “this calm before the storm terrify- 
ing.” The rejection by the House of Lords of the Declaration of 
London, which had been drawn up during the winter by naval 
experts to assist the projected Appeal Prize Court at The Hague,, 
was due to the growing apprehension in Conservative circles that, 
Britain might before long find herself at war, and that it would bo 
unwise to tie her hands by the surrender of any belligerent rights. 

In his “Imperial Germany,” published in 1913, Prince Bulowr 
explained the ideas which had governed him in the creation of a 
large navy. It was a delicate task, he declares, to awaken publio 
opinion to its necessity without arousing patriotic feeling to such 
an extent as to damage irreparably Germany’s relations with 
England, against whom her sea power would for years still bo 
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insufficient, and at whose mercy she lay in 1897 like butter before 
the knife. “It was both necessary and desirable for us to be so 
, strong that no sea power could attack us without 
Na^* grave risk, so that we might be free to protect onr 

Policy oversea interests, independently of the influence and 

choice of other sea powers. Our vigorous national 
^development, mainly in the industrial sphere, forced us to cross the 
«cean. For the sake of our interests, as well as of our honour and 
•dignity, we were obliged to see that we won for our international 
policy the same independence that we had secured for our European 
, jjolicy. I have always been convinced that a conflict would never 
•eome to pass — 

“i. If we built a fleet which could not be attacked 
without verj' grave ris-k. 

“ii. If we did not indulge in undue and unlimited ship- 
boildLng. 

“iii. If we allowed no Power to injure^ our reputation or 
•our dignity. 

"iv. If we allowed nothing to make an irremediable breach 
between us and England. 

"v. If we kept calm and cool, and neither injured England 
•nor ran after her.” 

The Prince’s pacific maxims were negative in character, and 
the mere fact that he and his master set their faces against the 
limitation of naval armaments was fatal to the confidence which is 
the only sure foundation of peace. The most brilliant of Bismarck’s 
•successors lacked the master’s capacity to measure the ultimate 
■consequences cf his policy. Weltpolitik was the 
fashion among the Great Powers, and it was natural Bulow's 
that he should desire Germany to play her part ; but ‘Weltpolitik’ 
to the Chancellor Weltpolitik meant the rapid con- 
construction of mighty fleet in addition to the strongest army in the 
world. Though there is no reason to attribute to him aggressive 
•designs, his policy was a, challenge to our secular practice of 
maintaining our safety against invasion and the provisioning of 
our people by the possession of an unconquerable fleet. The Iron 
Chancellor gained a colonial empire without a fleet and without 
£ring a shot. If the growth of new ambitions demanded a depar- 
ture from the policy of his later years, his successors should have 
followed his practice of securing one object and incurring one risk 
at a time. William II was surrounded by men who agreed in 
desiring a forward movement, some looking to the Turkish Empire, 
others to the Atlantic. Each had its prizes and its risks. It was 
■the task of statesmanship to choose between the Eastern and 
"Western policy.* It is the supreme condemnation of the Kaiser 

• The Kaiser ("Memoirs,*’ cb. 14) argues that his policy involved no 
risks at all ; but the necessity of a choice is clearly recognized in the memoirs 
•of Tirpitz, representing one school, and Bernstorff, representing the other. 
Johan n« Haller’s brilliant little book, "Die Aera Bulow,” contains an annihila- 
ting criticism of Bulow’s policy. Bulow defended himself in an interesting 
letter of June 21, 1919, reprinted in Spickemagel’s "Furst Bulow,’’ 92-102. 
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and Bulow that, in addition to thwarting Russia in the Near East, 
they simultaneously antagonized Great Britain by threatening her 
naval supremacy. 

Bethmann-Hollweg inherited no bed of roses when he succeed- 
ed Bulow as Chancellor in July, 1909. “Whether Germany might 
have secured a different world-constellation at the opening of the 
oentury,” he writes in his pathetic “Reflections,’’ by accepting the 
English approaches and reaching a naval understanding, need not 
be discussed. In 1909 the main lines were laid down. England 
had taken up her position beside France and Russia, while Germany 
had settled her naval programme and developed a Near Eastern 
policy. Sharp words had been exchanged, and the atmosphere 
was frosty and charged with suspicion. Prince Bulow informed me 
that the attitude of England was an object of grave 
anxiety, though he hoped it might yield to treat- 
ment. The fleet was Germany’s darling. In it the 
forward-striving forces of the nation seemed to be 
most vividly incarnated. Apprehensions as to the grave international 
•complications which arose from our navy policy were smothered 
by a robust agitation. Its direction was in the hands of a man who 
claimed political authority. Where differences between the navy 
4ind the political direction occurred, public opinion was almost ' 
invariably on the side of the former. The weighing of international 
factors appeared as kowtowing to the foreigner. The Pan-German 
movement had already begun to secure a footing among the Conser- 
vatives and National Libt rals — not a wish for war but an arrogance 
which complicated my task.’’* The Chancellor’s dislike of Tirpitz 
was hicartily recijirocateri. “Prince Bulow,” writes the Admiral, 
■“inspred in me a different feeling of security than his suspicious 
and inexperienced successor. The former gave the navy his full 
sympathj' ; but after his resignation I had to fight for the most 
nece.ssary credits till I wa.s exhausted — less with the Reichstag, 
which showed growing in.sight, than with the Treasury and the 
Chancellor, who suppressed a great deal that was desirable for 
Germany’s armament.’’ The Pan-German.s made no secret of their 
hostility. “In Bethmann’s eyes,” writes Reventlow, “the first aim 
of German diplomacy was to .secure British neutrality in the event 
of a Continental war. He did not share the conviction of the neces- 
sity of a jjowerful German fleet, believing that its influence made 
rather for war than for peace.” 


Though the new Chancellor was powerless to alter the course of 
the ship, a more accommodating spirit entered the Wilhelmstrasse ; 
«.nd Kiderlen-Wachter, whom he called to office despite the Kaiser’s 
disapproval, and who exorcised more power than was usually 
allowed to the Foreign Secretary, shared the view that Germany 
should be satisfied with a fleet which did not arouse British 
hostility. “The army preserves peace,” ho observed to Reventlow ; 
“the fleet endangers it.” The Chancellor was convinced of the 


* “Reflections,” I, ch. 1. 
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good will of the Britiah Government, and determined on a frank. 
interoluMtge of views. He declares that he found no obstacle in the 
highest quarter. “As we could not dissolve the Franoo-Bussian. 
partnership, we could only obviate its danger by an understanding 
■With England. Not only did the Kaiser agree with this view, but 
he repeatedly indicated it to me as the only possible policy. In the 
openiqg days of August I began discussions on the fleet with Sir E. 
CloBohen. The negotiations led to no result, as the London Cabinet 
hardly showed interest in their success, and no formula was found 
to satisfy the Admiralties.” The Kaiser declares in his “Memoirs” 
that he supported these endeavours, though without much hope of 
Buooess. 

“The Chancellor,” relates Sir Edward Cook,* “sent for the 
British Ambassador, to whom he said that he realized that the 
naval question was regarded by England as the chief 
Naral obstacle to really cordial relations between the two 
NegotiatioDs countries ; that the German Government were now 
ready to make proposals for a naval arrangementr 
but that discussion on that subject could profitably be imdertaken 
only as part of a general understanding based on a conviction that 
neither country hod hostile or aggressive designs against the other. 
The British Government were naturally much gratified by the- 
Chancellor’s messages and met his overtures cordially. The naval 
question was the dominant one for them, but they were ready to 
consider with the utmost sympathy any proposals for a general 
understanding so long as these were not inconsistent with Britain’s- 
existing obligations to other foreign Powers. The naval proposals 
made by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg were somewhat vague. There- 
could be no question, it was explained, of any departure from the 
German Navy Law as a whole, as that would meet with in.superable 
opposition in the Reichstag ; but the German Government were 
willing to discuss the question of ‘retarding the rate’ of building new 
ships, precise explanation of this formula was not forthcoming. 
What was understood to be meant was that the total number of 
ships to be completed by 1918 would not be reduced, but that the 
number of capital ships might be reduced in the earlier years and' 
equivalently raised in the later. There would, it will be seen, be 
no ultimate reduction of expenditure, and no definite reduction of 
the total German programme. 

“The basis of naval negotiation suggested by the Chancellor 
was thus undefined, slender, shadowy. The quid pro quo which he 
required for it was positive and substantial. Great Britain was to- 
be party to an agreement declaring that (1) neither country had any 
idea of aggression, and that neither in fact would attack the other j 
and (2) that in the event of an attack made on either Power by 
third Power or group of Powers, the Power not attacked should 
stand aside. 

“To the first condition there was and could be no objection ; 


* “How Britain strove for Peace." 
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to the second the objection from the British point of view was- 
serious. If Great Britain accepted the Gierman condition, it- 
became practically certain, owing to the general posi- 
tion of the European Powers, that she would be Mertraliiy 
bound to stand aside from any Continental struggle. Preblem 
In any such struggle Germany could arrange without 
difficulty that the formal inception of hostilities should rest with 
Austria. If Austria and Russia were at war, Germany was pledged 
to support Austria ; while as soon as Russia was attacked by twa- 
Powers, France was bound to come to her assistance. The giving, 
of the pledge proposed by the German Government would, therefore, 
prevent Great Britain from supporting France, no matter what the- 
reasons of the conflict or it.s results might be. Thus French trust- 
and goodwill would be forfeited, since Great Britain could be of no 
assistance to France, should Germany determine to press to the 
ultimate issue of war any demands she might choose to make. It 
could not be overlooked by Ministers acting as trustees for their 
country’s future that the period of forced British neutrality, involved 
in the Chancellor’s proposals, might be used by Germany strenuously 
to consolidate her supremacy in Continental Europe. Great Britain, 
would be a paralysed spectator, until Germany were free to devote 
undivided strength to reducing her, only remaining independent 
factor in Europe, Moreover, the German proposal involved, in the 
second plstce, a repudiation in certain events of England’s treaty 
obligations to Belgium. Suppose Germany in a war with France 
were to invade Belgium, England would have been prevented by 
this proposed agreement with Germany from vindicating Belgium’s 
neutrality. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the autumn of" 
1909 the British Government declined the German Government's 
proposal. Politically, it was open to the gravest objections ; on 
the naval side, it offered no substantial reduction of naval expendi- 
ture.” 


If Tirpitz is to be believed, the Chancellor found in the- 
Minister of Marine a partner in his endeavours. “From the first 
days of his taking office I supported him in his 
endeavour to meet the English in various matters Attitode of 
brought forward by them. In particular I influenced Tirpitz 
the Em^ror in this direction, and I felt nothing 
undone for the negotiations concerning a naval agreement. Since 
January, 1909, I had been ready for any agreed proportion. As a. 
starting point I mentioned 3 ; 4, but later declared myself ready for- 
2 : 3, and finally settled on 10 : 16. Even though Churchill left 
certain backdoors open which secured a greater superiority, T 
passed them over, convinced that the completion of our Navy Bill’ 
would fulfil the defensive purpose which was all we had ever aimed, 
at.” But though he supported Bethmann’s efforts, he had no- 
belief in their success. “In the course of these conversations I 
received the impressioi^ that the English Government was not. 
serious about a real naval understanding, but that it was only 
concerned to confirm our Foreign Office in the legend that the fleet. 
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■was to blame for everything. One of the chief supporters of the 
ide^ tibat only the fleet prevented Germany going arm-in-arm with 
England in world politics was the Secretary to the Embassy in 
XondoB, Euhlmann. Bethmann’s fundamental error was the belief 
tlmt certain concessions in naval aflFairs, little courtesiesi so to 
speak, might alter our relations, A few ships more or less were all 
the same to the English. It was clear that they preferred us to have 
.not even a fleet fifty or a hundred per cent weaker than theirs. We 
-could only obtain recognition by abandoning the building of the 
fleet altogether.” 

In May, 1910, the Kaiser came to London for King Edward’s 
funeral, and his manifest sympathy was warmly appreciated. 

Negotiations were resumed in the summer, the course 
Negotiations of which was subsequently described by Sir Edward 
of 1910 Cook. “Speaking in Parliament in July, 1910, Mr. 

Asquith said ; ‘ We have approached the German 
-Grovernment. They have found themselves unable to do anything. 
'They cannot, without an Act of Parliament, repeal their Naval Law. 
They tell us, and no doubt with great truth, they would not have 
the support of public opinion in Germany to a modified programme.’ 
The Chancellor replied to this speech that the German Government 
had not opposed a non possumus to this British approaches ; they 
could not agree to reduce naval construction, but they were ready to 
•discuss temporary retardation. The precise meaning of this proposal 
was again not defined, but the British Government at once respond- 
ed to the overtures, and in August, abandoning their previous 
■contention that any naval agreement must be based upon a reduc- 
tion of the existing German navel programme, they intimated their 
readiness (1) to discuss the suggestion of temporary retardation ; (2) 
to negotiate a naval agreement on the basis that the existing 
German programme should not be increased, and that information 
should be exchanged with regard to the actual progress of ship- 
building in each c<juntary ; (3) with regard to a political under- 
standing, to give assurances that in any agreement between them- 
iselves and any other Power there was nothing directed against 
Germany and that they themselves hod no hostile intentions 
respecting her. 

“The reply of the German Government was received in 
■October, and negotiations continued till the spring of 1911. 

“(1) With regard to ‘temporary retardation,’ this proposal, 
upon which the Chancellor had relied to justify his denial of a non- 
possumui attitude, was withdrawn in May, 1911, a withdrawal which 
was strange, since the reason given (namely, the importance of 
-feeding the ship-building industry with a definite quantity of Gov- 
•emment orders) would have been equally cogent against the offer 
when first made. 

“(2) With regard to the negotiation of a naval agreement on 
the basis of no increase in the German programme and of exchange 
•of information, the German Government agreed to discuss the latter 
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subject ; negotiations continued for niany months ; the final Britisb 
memorandum, accepting the German conditions on all essential’ 
points, was communicated at the end of January, 1912, and was 
left unans-wered. As for the basis of no increase in the German 
programme, the German Government in October, 1910, asked what- 
equivalent engagement would be made by Great Britain. The- 
British Government were considerably their reply 
■when the German Emperor informed the British 
Ambassador that he would on no account ever con- 
sent to any agreement binding Germany not to 
enlarge her naval programme. The discrepancy thus apparent- 
between the attitude of the Emperor and the Chancellor respectively 
was not cleared up, but in May, 1911, the German Government inti- 
mated their readiness to examine any proposals for a mutual reduc- 
tion of expenditure on armaments not involving a departure from 
the requirements of the Navy Law. The withdrawal at the same 
time of the offer of temporary retardation did not inspire confidence, 
and the professed readiness of the German Government to nego- 
tiate a naval agreement on a fresh basis had been preceded by a 
very uncompromising ofiScial declaration in the Reichstag. 


"On March 13, 1911, Sir Edward Grey made a speech in 
Parliament indicating between the lines the course of negotiations 
with Germany, defining the limits within which alone those negotia- 
tions could hopefully proceed, and declaring it to be a paradox that 
while sentiments of friendship were sincere armaments should in- 
crease. This speech met with a favourable reception in the Ger- 
man Press ; but, on the subject coming up in the Reichstag, the 
Chancellor took occasion to apply cold water. T consider,’ he said, 
‘any control as absolutely impracticable, and every 
attempt in that direction would lead to nothing but Bethmann’s 
continual mutual distrust and perpetual friction. Scepticism 
Who would be content to weaken his means of defence 
without the absolute certainty that his neighbour was not secretly 
exceeding the proportion allowed to him in the disarmament agree- 
ment ? No, gentleman, anyone who seriously considers question of 
universal disarmament must inevitably come to the conclusion that 
it is insoluble so long as men are men and States are States.’ 


“(3) While Germany was thus alternately coming forward 
and drawing back on the naval side of the negotiations with England, 
the German Government continued to attach great importance to 
a political understanding. They laid emphasis on this point in their 
reply of October 1910, and when negotiations were resumed after 
the General Eleclion in this country, the British Government assented 
to the German view that some wider agreement of a political nature 
should be a condition precedent to a naval arrangement, and sub- 
mitted suggestions as a basis for discussing such a political agree- 
ment. An a arrangement, as foreshadowed by the Chancellor, 
embodying general political formula, might be considered more 
comprehensive, far-reaching, and intimate than any arrangement, 
short of actual alliance, that England had with any o^er Power; and 
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.Bach an arrangement, therefore might, oanBC misunderstanding in 
J'ranoe and Russia. The British agreements with France and 
with Russia were not based on a general political formula ; they 
were settlements of specific questions, and the settlements had 
transformed relations of friction and pinpricks into friendship. 
There was nothing exclusive in those friendships, and the British 
Crovernmtnt had seen with satisfaction the settlement of some 
Kjuestions between France and Germany and between Russia and 
tSermany. Why should not something of the same kind be attempt- 
ed between England and German ? The reply of the German Govern- 
ment (May, 1911) to these suggestions seemed not unfavourable, 
though.the withdrawal of the previous naval offer was disceuraging. 
The German Government declared that the British suggestions 
might form a suitable basis for an agreement, though they repeated 
■their preference for a general political formula.” 


The tension seemed to be growing less acute. In Maj*^ the 
Xaiser accepted King George’s invitation to attend the unveiling 
of the Memorial to Queen Victoria, and was received 
with the usual cordiality. “I observed with my own 
eyes,” reported Count Lalaing, the Belgian Minister, 
“that the welcome of the public became warmer from 
The death of King Edward seems to have brought 
about a slight detente in Anglo-German relations.”* But at this 
moment a rash resolve at Berlin sundered the two nations once 
again, and plunged Europe into a crisis even more alarming than 
that of 1908. 


The 

Kaiser's 
Visit 

<lay to day. 


* Sefawertfeger, “Zur Europaischeo Politik’’, HI, 245-6. 
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AGADJR 

T he Conference of Algeciras was followed by improvement nt-itber 
in the relations between France and (Jtrmany nor in L.he 
internal conditions of Morocco.* The kernel of Treaty was the 
power given to France and Spain to provide police 
for eight ports under a Swis.s inspector ; but recruit- France in 
ing and instruction proceeded very slowly and were Morocco 
never fully carried out. A French ofSi ial was shot 
At Tangier, and a French doctor was murdered in Marakesh. In 
April, 1907, General Lyautey occupied the town of Ujda on the 
Algerian frontier “until reparation was .secured.” In June Sir H. 
Maclean, instructor to the Moorish army, was kidnapped by Raisuli. 
In July some navies employed on the port works at Casablanca were 
murdered for endangering the cemetcrj', and the attack was followed 
hy the bombardment of the town and the occupation of the surround- 
ing territory. France was now entrenched both in the east and 
west of the Promi.sed Land. Drawing strength from the hostility to 
foreign encroachments, Mulai Hafid raised the banner of revolt 
against his brother Abdul Aziz in the south, and was proclaimed 
Sultan at Fez in January, 1908. Abdul Aziz was crushed, and by the 
end of the year Mulai Hafid was recognized by the Powers after 
promising to respect the Act of Algeciras. He, however, failed to 
restore order. The Biff tribesmen defied him in the north and a new 
pretender, El Rogbi, in the south. 

In 1907 Pichon, Clemenceau’s Foreign Minister, encouraged 
conversations between Raynaud, the editor of La Depeche Maro- 
caine, and the German Legation at Tangier, which showed the 
possibility of an entente on the basis of the political desinteresse- 
ment of Germany in return for a share in important economic enter- 
prises ; and in January, 1908, Jules Gambon reported that the 
German Foreign Secretary desired to discuss an economic entente. 
In March Baron Schon informed the Reichstag that Franco-German 
relations were normal and even friendly, and that Germany fully 
recognized the loyality of France to the Act of 1906. But these 
approaches were rudely interrupted in September by an incident 
which for some weeks threatened the peace of the world. Some 
German residents in Casablanca, aided by their Consul, had estab- 


* See the Livres Jaunes, “Affaires du Maroc,” 4 vols., 1906-12 ; Tardieu, 
“La Conference d’Algeciras” (edition of 1909) and “Le Mystere d 'Agadir*'; 
Louis Maurice Bompard. “La Politique Marocaine de I’AHem^ne” ; Caillaux, 
“Agadir” ; Merraeix, “Chronique de Pan 1911” ; Abbin., “Le Coup d’Agadir”; 
Morel, “Morocco in Diplomacy” ; Bethmann-Hollweg. “Reflections,” I, ch. 2 : 
W. B. Harris, “Morocco That Was” ; Hammann, “Bilder aus der letzten 
Kaiserzeit” ; Siebert, ch. 10. 
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lishftd in 1906 an agenc 3 ' for organizing desertions from the Foreign 
Legion, and in September 1901, it persuaded t'wo Germans, a 
German neutralized as a French citizen, a Russian, a> 
Swiss and an Austrian to desert. The Consul provided 
Deserters them with civilian clothing, hid them in the city 
for some days, and intended to embark them on a 
German steamer lying off the port. Early in the morning of 
September 26 they were accompanied to the harbour by a member 
of the Consulate ; but the boat in which they embarked capsized 
and they were forced to return to the shore. The Commandant of 
the harbour noticed them and gave orders to arrest them. A brief 
struggle ensued, and the German Consul loudly demanded the 
restoration of the three Germans. 

When the Governments were informed, Austria declined to 
take action ; but Baron Lancken appeared at the Quai d’Orsajr 
to demand “prompt and complete satisfaction.” The Minister 
replied by demanding that the German Consul should be disavowed 
and censured. A fortnight later the German Government 
proposed arbitration ; but when Pichon accepted, Berlin demanded 
the punishment of the port authorities at Casablanca and the 
release of the three deserters, after which the German Consul would 
also be punished. Pichon replied that the matter was now referred 
to arbitration. The German Ambassador again demanded Ihe 
prompt liberation of the three Germans and compensation for the 
two employes of the German Consulate who had been injured. Next 
day Bulow' informed the French Ambassador that unless the second 
demand was conceded the Kaiser would recall his Ambassador. 
Pichon stood firm, and replied that he must await the arbitral 
award. On November 6 Bulow made a final and equall)’- fruitless 
attempt to procure an apology for the arrest of tlie deserters before- 
the arbitration began. “King Edward,” writes Tardieu from inside 
knowledge of the French Foreign Office, “let the French Government 
know that he would place at its disposal on the Colntinent, if peace 
were ihroken, five divisions of infantry and one division of cavalry 
to hold the left wing in the second line.” On November 7 the 
British and Russian Ambassadors informed the Quai d’Orsay that 
their Governments fully approved the action and shared the policy 
of France. Two days later the Austrian Ambassador told Pichon 
that his master had urged the Kaiser, who was at that moment his 
guest, to settle the question amicably, and the 
Tiie Crisis Kaiser had agreed. The crisis was over, and 

Ends Kiderlen-Waohter and Jules Cambon proceeded to 

sign a declaration regretting the events of September 
25 and referring the questions of fact as well as of law to arbitration. 
The verdict of The Hague Tribunal censured “the grave and manifest 
fault” of the Chancellor of the German Consulate in aiding the 
escape of the non-Geisnan legionaries. The French authorities had 
■acted correctly, except that needless violence had been displayed in 
the arrest of the deserters'* 


*SChoD, “Memoirs." 90-3. 
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The decision of the German Government not to piuh the 
■Casablanca quarrel to extremes was in part due to the ferment 
provoked by the Daily Telegraph interview and to the preoccupation 
. of the Central Powers with the Bosnian crisis. "Kiderlen visited me 
to-day on behalf of Baron Schon,” reported Jules Cambon on Januuy 
26. “He renewed the assurance that Germany had only economic 
aims in Morocco. I said that France would emphasise her interest 
in the integrity of Morocco, and Germany her will not to thwart 
the political interests of France. Both would express their desire, 
while keeping in view the special and recognized position of France, 
to see their nationals associated in economic enterprises.’’ On 
February 3 the formula was settled, and Jules Cambon, its author, 
travelled to Paris to secure the approval of the Government. On 
February 8 the declaration was signed. “The 
Governments, animated by an equal desire to 
facilitate the execution of the Act of Algeciras, have 
agreed to define the meaning they attach to its 
clauses in order to avoid all cause of future misunderstanding. 
Consequently France, entirely attached to the maintenance of the 
integrity and independence of Morocco, resolved to safeguard 
economic equality and therefore not to thwart German commercial 
and industrial interests ; and Germany, pursuing merely economic 
interests, and recognizing that the special political interests of 
France are closely bound up with the consolidation of order and 
internal peace and resolved not to thwart those interests, declare 
that they will not pursue or encourage any measure of a kind to 
create in their favour or the favour of any Power an economic 
privilege, and that they will seek to associate their nationals in the 
affairs which they may be able to secure.’’ On the same day letters 
were exchanged between Cambon and Schon declaring that “the 
political desinteressement of Germany’’ did not affect the positions 
already held by her nationals, but implied that they would not 
compete for posts in the public services of a political character, and 
that when their interests ^ere associated it would be recognized 
that French interests were the most important. 


The agreement appeared to embody a profound modification 
of Franco-German relations. Pichon declared that it removed aU 
causes of conflict in Morocco, and Prince Radolin, 
the German Ambassador, cheerfullyadded that a Temporary 
lasting entente had been secured. The Kaiser oong- ‘Detente’ 
ratulated Schon, and Bulow informed the Reichstag 
that it assured France her legitimate political influence in Morocco 
without allowing her to appropriate the country. "I rejoice,’’ 
declared Aehrenthal to the French Ambassador, “and so do all my 
countrymen, whose cordial sympathy with you grows daily 
stronger.” Similar felicitations came from Tittoni at Rome. In 
informing Sir Edward Grey of the Declaration, Paul Cambon 
declared that it in no way infringed the rights and interests of other 
nations, and the Foreign Secretary replied that the Government 
were glad to see the end of the disagreement. Russia, on the oUier 
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iBHldi neither felt nor feigned satisfaction, for she saw in the 
Uonn^ entente fresh evidence of French reluctance to back up her 
aiiy in the Bosnian crLsis.* 

*‘We dream of no new departure,” declared Pichon. “Our 
rights and interests are to-day what they were yesterday. We 
hskve BO intention of going beyond the limits fixed at Algeciras.” 
But tins was to understate the case. The Convention, while 
paying lip homage to the Treaty of 1906, increased French freedom 
of action. "We can new cash the Act of Algeciras,” declared the 
Jtnimal ties Debats. Even in France, however, the agreement did 
not escape criticism. “One is struck by the vagueness of the 
formulas and the engagements,” comments Caillaux. ‘‘Germany 
did not recognize our full liberty of action, and France conceded a. 
heavy economic mortgage.” 


Germany promptly invited a technical discussion, and a 
French expert was dispatched to Berlin, where it appeared that she 
desired to cancel the Algeciras principle of public adjudication.** 
France was, of course, at liberty to associate England and Spain in 
her enterprises, but their share must come out of the French quota. 
Despite Germany’s virtuous championship of equal opportunity in 
Morocco, the country was henceforth to be a preserve for herself 
and France. The Berlin aide-memoire, summarizing the results, 
reached Paris on June 9 ; but Pichon, pressed to sacrifice old friends 
to the new partner, postponed his reply till October, when, despite 
a few re.«erves, he accepted the German invitation. The spoils tn 
be divided consisted of mines, public works and 
The railways, and in all three difficulties quickly arose. 

Union des Mines had been founded in 1907 by 
Soheider, Creusot and Krupp ; but nothing had been 
done owing to opposition from the Mannesmann Brothers, who ad- 
vanced money to Mulai Hafid while Pretender and obtained mining 
concessions in return. In 1909 negotiations between the two groups 
began in Paris, but the Mannesmann claints were so excessive that no 
settlement had been reached before the Agadir crisis.! In the domain 
of public works the progress was no less disappointing. French and 
German capitalists created a Societe Marocaine des Travaux Publics, 
and projects of water-supply and tram-nays, lighthouses and harbour 
works, were elaborated. In the first plan, that for lighthouses, the 
British Government protested against the allocation of the contract 
to the Societe, and claimed open tender under the Act of Algeciras ; 
and the project accordingly lapsed. 

The construction of railways was delayed by the French 
claim that certain lines were strategic. The military authorities 


*In July, 191 1, Izvolsky denounced the pact of 1909 to Caillaux; antf 
Troubet^oi condemns it as the fraternization of the seconds while the duel was 
in progress. 

••The attempts at co-operation in Morocco and in the French Congo aro 
fully detoribed by Tardieu, “Le Mystere d'Agadir.” 

fThey were a thorn in the flesh to Schon.— ‘‘Memoirs,” 115-18. 
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bad long demanded lines from Casablanca into the Sfaawia, and from 
the Algerian frontier to Djda, and credits were voted for their 
construction by militarj' engineers. In January, 1911, 

Sohon informed M. Pichon that he did not object 
to railways in the military zones of occupation if Railways 
they were open to trade on equal terms for all ; but 
he claimed that a special agreement was necessary if the line waa 
built beyond Ujda towards Fez, and suggested the employment of 
the Societe and the prior construction of a line from Tangier to^ 
Fez. Pichon was willing that the French lines should be construc- 
ted by the Societe under the direction of French military engineers,, 
and had no objection to a prior Tangier-Fez line. An agreement- 
was within sight, and on March 2 Jules Cam bon advised his Govern- 
ment to sign the German draft. At this moment the Ministry fell 
and French policy changed. “I see the advantage in signing it,’' 
telegraphed Cruppi, the new Foreign Minister to Cambon on March. 
4 ; “but would not Spain and England object to the clause binding 
France and Germany to secure the concession of Tangier-Fez for the- 
Societe ?’’ “It would be very inconvenient if we do not sign,’' 
replied the Ambassador. “The project does not prevent Spain 
and England competing in the adjudication. If we change tactica 
at the moment when an instrument for exploiting the country ia 
under discussion, we shall ruin the results already obtained as 
well as our work of economic penetration. If we make Germany 
think that we want to dodge the Convention of 1909, it would 
create many difficulties.” Cruppi proposed a small change in the 
accord, which Kiderlcn accepted ; but Cruppi then telegraphed that, 
its terms must be w'cighcd, and summoned Cambon to Paris. 


The Convention of 1909 encouraged the French and German; 
Governments to extend their co-operation to the Congo. The 
French Ngoko-Sangha Company had neglected its concession, and 
German traders supplied the natives’ want in exchange for rubber- 
and ivory. These products w ere in theory the monopoly of the- 
company ; but a claim for compensation was refused by the French. 
Government. The company appealed to the Chamber, and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs recommended and secured an indem- 
nity of tw'o and a half million francs. The company now favoured 
co-operation with the German Company of South Cameroon. The 
approach was welcomed in Berlin, and an agreement was negotiated 
, at the end of 1910. When the affair became known the French 
Government undertook not 1o sanction the consortium till the 
Chamber had approved ; and when the Monis Cabinet took office it 
announced that it could not carry out the consortium. 


Meanwliilo the collaboration of France and Morocco was ne 
more successful than that of France and Germany. A loan of 1910* 
paid off the Sultan’s debts, but he was soon in debt 
again. A second loan in 1911 -was equally sterile. Anarchy hi 
The handling of the military problem was no less Morocco 
unsatisfactory. When the Sultan invited General 
Mangin to reorganize his army, the General’s request for French) 
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•officers was not granted, and when the tribes roand Fez rose in 1910 
itfaere were no troops to defend the capital. In a word, France had 
•obtained no political benefit, and Germany no economic advantage, 
from the pact of 1909 which had been so loudly acclaimed. 


The procrastination of the new French Cabinet with regart^ to 
the railway accord caused all the more annoyance in Berlin since 
nunours of a forward policy in Morocco were beginning to circulate. 
Ob March 13, 1911, Kiderlen spoke to Jules Cambon of rumours of 
military action in Morocco. ‘‘German opinion might be excited, 
«nd it would be wise if Germany were informed in good time. By 
amall successive military operations France could be led to on an even 
more extended operation, which would end by annulling the Act of 
Algeciras.” The Ambassador replied that French plans were not 
fixed, but she would respect the Act of Algeciras as hitherto. On 
returning to Berlin after a short stay in Paris in connexion with the 
railway accord, he visited Kiderlen on April 4. “I spoke of the bad 
news from Morocco and of the security of the Europeans if they 
were invested. We should probably be forced to occupy Rabat, but 
in any case we should respect the spirit of Algeciras and the sover- 
«ignty of the Sultan.” Kiderlen dryly replied that he had no news 
fi'om Morocco, and was apprehensive of the effect of such action on 
Gorman opinion. On April 19 Cruppi announced that, in view of 
the danger to Europeans, France had listened to the Sultan’s appeal 
for aid in organizing a Moroccan force for the relief of Fez. A 
French column would also be available if required to succour the 
capital.* 


On receiving the 
Ambassador that the 


Gemuny 

warns 

France 


news the Chancellor remarked to the 
news from Tangier was not good, but that 
things would calm down. If France intervened they 
would grow worse. ‘‘You know German opinion on 
Morocco, and I must take account of it. If you go 
to Fez you will stay there and then the Morocco 
question will be raised in its entirety, which I wish at all costs to 
avoid.” Who tells you that we shall not leave the capital ?" asked 
Gambon. ‘‘The revolt is against the Sultan, not against the Eriro- 
peans,” replied the Chancellor. ‘‘I can only insist on the importance 
of observing the Acl of Algeciras, for difficulties will begin directly 
Trench troops enter Fez. I cannot encourage you ; 1 can only 
•coimsel prudence. I do not say No, because I cannot assume res- 
ponsibility for your compatriots ; but I repeat I do not encourage 
you.” “The Chancellor,” reported Cambon, “does not seek adven- 
tures in Morocco, and only wishes to maintain Germany’s economic 
interests ; not so the Pan-Germans. We must try to solve the 
question without putting ourselves too much forward. I deplore 
the articles in our Press on the Tunisification of Morocco, which are 
brought up against our official declarations.” The Chancellor 
returned to the charge on April 25. “The Sultan is in danger,” 


• Izvolsky describes Cruppi as profoundly ignorant of foreign affairs and 
Wind to the importance of the expedition to Fez, which he believed to be 
■covered by the Act of 1906. — "Ua Livre Noir," I, 56, 103-4. 
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he remarked to the Ambassador, “but not the Europeans. When 
you are at Fez, will you be able to abandon him ? If not, do 
yon think Moroccan independence will remain intact ? DiflSculties 
may begin which will destroy the work of three years.” 

While the Chancellor watched French action with dismay, the 
German Foreign Secretary secretly welcomed the opportunity of 
striking out a new line of policy. “If the Sultan 
requires the support of French bayonets,” he remark- Pan-Gemuur 
ed, “we shall consider that the Act of Algeciras is Excitement 
infringed and we shall resume our liberty.” We shall 
sta}' there some weeks,” replied the Ambassador, “and when order 
is restored we shall retire.” “I do not suspect your intentions,” 
rejoined Kiderlen ; “but when will the French agents on the spot, 
think their task is accomplished?” Meanwhile the German Presa 
began to peg o ut counter-claims. The Post demanded “a Germaxk 
Algeria,” and even the Berliner Tageblatt clamoured for a port ak 
Agadir. On May 1 the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung officially 
observed that a violation of the Act of Algeciras, voluntary or 
involuntary, would restore to all the [signatories their liberty of 
action. 

The French Press was divided on the wisdom of a forward 
policy. The Temps contended that the Act of Algeciras would not 
be infringed by a temporary occupation of Fez. Hanotaux argued 
that there was no choice, since if Fez were taken and the Sultaik 
killed the whole country would lapse into anarchy. The Joumat 
des Debats, on the other hand, warned the Government that “a 
policy of disguised conquest” would involve the hostility of Spain 
and Germany ; and .T antes roundly declared the expedition a fraudr 
as neither the Sultan nor the Europeans were in danger. The view 
that a new situation had been created was shared by Spain, who 
claimed that French military intervention gave her the liberty of 
action defined in the secret Treaty of 1904 ; and despite Frencfr 
protests she landed troops at Larache and occupied El-Kasir. 
“France is securing the military and financial administration of tho 
whole country,” complained the Premier Canalejas, “and Spain 
will have nothing left.” 


While the Spanish and German Governments regarded the 
march to Fez as the death-knell of the Algecira.s settlement, Sir 
Edward Grey accepted the assurances of Paris. On 
May 2 Mr. Dillon asked the Foreign Secretary 
whether he had been consulted concerning the mili- Attitude 
tary measures in Morocco, and whether he approved 
the attack on the independence of Morocco. Sir Edward replied 
that France had informed the British Government, like the oGtera, 
of the measures to succour the Evr< peans. Her action, he added^ 
did not aim at changing the political status of Morocco, and he saw- 
no objection to it. He made the same reply to an inquiry by the 
German Ambassador during a visit of the Kaiser to London in Mayv 
It was not only the right but the duty of France to succour the 
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•XaVropeuia, and french intervention would be of benefit to the 
world-* Not content with this publicly approving the action of 
he instructed the British Ambassador at M^rid to call the 
attention of the Government to the danger of Spanish action in 
Morocco, and invited it to announce that if order continued in 
Sl'Kasr the troops would be withdrawn to Larache, since France 
'had declared that her troops would withdraw from Fez as soon as 
possible. 

While troops were on the march to Fez, Cruppi attempted to 
reopen the railway negotiations ; but the Ambassador at Paris had 
am iustroctions, and Kiderlen was on a holiday, Jules Gambon 
^therefore visited the Chancellor on June 11. “I am still very 
.anxious about Morocco,” began the latter. “German opinion is on 
’the alert. French influence is growing, whether she wishes it or not. 
Tf you leave Fez you will bo compelled to return within a year. In 
Germany people will say German interests are being neglected, and I 
see the possibility of e^remely grave difficulties.” “Possibly,” replied 
the Ambassador, “but nobody can prevent Morocco falling one day 
wnder our influence. Why not discuss all outstanding matters, 
except Alsace-Lorraine ? We could try to give German opinion 
eatisfactions which would allow it to watch our influence in Morocco 
develop without disquiet.” “I will think it over,” replied the 
Chancellor ; “but go and see Kiderlen at Kissingen.” 

The advice was followed, and on June 22 the Ambassador 
reported the result. The situation, began the Foreign Secretary, 
had been completely transformed, with forces under 
XI French officers throughout the country and a Sultan 

ConverMCiws orders of Fiance. “You are wrong as to the 

Sultan’s power and character,” replied Gambon : 
“we have to put in his hands a military force and to discipline it, if 
TVe do not want to abandon the country to anarchy and to ruin 
trade. Have you forgotten the compact of 1909, which recognizes 
French political influence ? Why do you contest our exercise of 
it 7” “Influence is not Protectorate,” rejoined Kiderlen, “and you 
sare on the road to organize a veritable Protectorate ; and that is not 
in the pact of 1906 or 1909, any more than is your occupation of the 
!Shawia and the East.” Gambon remarked that it was not easy in 
dealing with a barbarous authority to fix how far influence eould go, 
*nd proposed a general discussion like that of England and P’ranoe 
in 1W3. “I agree,” replied Kiderlen. “If we keep to Morocco we 
«hall not succeed. It is useless to plaster over a tottering structure.” 
At this jioint the Ambassador entered a caveat. “If you want part 
of Morocco, Frepch opinion would not stand it. One could look 
elsewhere.” “Yes,” rejoined Kiderlen, “but you must tell us what 
you want.” Gambon promised to submit these ideas to his Govern- 
ment ; and at parting the Foreign Minister exclaimed, “Bring us 
back something from Paris.” Gambon travelled straight to Paris, 
■where he reported to Cruppi ; but the same evening the Monis 
Cabinet fell and was succeeded by Caillaux. Before, however, the 


'^iebert, “D^lomatische Akteastucke,” 41 7. 
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mew Ministry had time to consider Cambon’s communication the 
Oemmn Government took a step which shook Europe to its 
foundations.* 


Kiderlen’s wish, according to Eeventlow, had long been to 
wipe Morocco off the slate. He considered that Bulow's policy had 
‘been a failure and must be liquidated by the surrender of political 
Hclaims in return for colonial compensation. The expedition to Fez 
provided the opportunity for which he had waited, 

.and he seized it with both hands.** On July 1 the *pa^|Sr*s' 
German Ambaseador at Paris informed the new Spring 
French Foreign Minister, M. de Selves, that the 
Panther had been sent to Agadir. In presenting the Note he added 
that the Act of Algeciras was dead, and that Germany desired to 
eliminate the Morocco question by friendly discussion. A dispatch 
was communicated to all the signatories of the Act of Algeciras. 
"Some German firms established in the south of Morocco, notably at 
Agadir and in the vicinity , have been alarmed by a certain ferment 
among the local tribes, due, it seems, to recent occurrences in other 
parts of the country. These firms have applied to the Imperial 
Government for protection for their lives and property. At their 
request the Government have decided to send a warship to Agadir 
to lend help in case of need to their subjects and proteges as well as 
to the considerable German interests in that territory. As soon as 
the state of affairs has resumed its normal tranquillity the ship will 
leave.” In presenting the Note the German Ambassador added a 
few verbal comments. He would not discuss if the sending of the 
Panther conformed to the Act of 1906, as it had been so ii^inged 
that its authority could no longer be invoked. German opinion was 
very nervous, and this action was intended to calm it. This 
measure of precaution for the life and property of German subjects 
should not affect the relations of the two countries. M. de. Selves 
replied that he greatly regretted the event. Conversations were 
desirable, but this would change their character. It would be 


*The Kaiser declares in his ‘'Memoirs” that he vigorously, though vainly, 
protested against the Agadir decision. 

“■•Kiderlen’s attitude remains uncertain, but he was clearly a dangerous 
man. In his public utterances he disclaimed all desire for Moroccan territory. 
The Pan-Germans, on the other hand, claimed him for their own, and Qass, 
•the President of the Pan-German League, declared that both Kiderlen and 
Zimmermann, the Under-Secretary, expressed their intention to take part of 
Morocco. The Foreign Secretary confessed to the Reichstag on Feb. 17, 
1912, that he had discussed with Class methods of arousing patriotic sentiment, 
ljut denied that he had gone further. His friend Reventlow, who condemned 
the Agadir coup as crazy, testifies that he never dreamed of a foothold in 
Morocco, and knew that England would forbid it, but that he purposely allowed 
ambiguity to rest on his aims, desiring to create a vigorous sentiment to which 
he coifid point in his negotiations with France. "He told me that he had said 
•to an influential Pan-German in order to lead him astray, that we would never 
•go out of Morocco. The fool believed it ; but we were never there, so we could 
•flot go out. The idea was right, but its execution faulty.” The Crown Prince 
•was a champion of partition. “Le -Maroc est un beau morceau,” he remarked 
to Jules Cambon ; "vous nous ferez notre part et tout sera fim.” — Bourgeois et 
'Pages, “Origines et Reqjonsabilities.” 337. 
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difficult to persuade Prance of the reality of the motive allegcdt. 
On the same day the French Chaige in Berlin reported the esplana- 
tion given by Zimmermann, the Under-Secretary. The Panther had 
been dispatched because considerable Gierman interests were mena- 
ced by agitation ; and because public opinion could no longer suffer 
tim Oovemment to look idly on at a moment when France and 
Spain seemed no longer to intend to observe the limitations of 
dJgeeiraa. 

Tbe Foreign Minister frankly explained his attitude to Baron. 
Beyens, tbe Belgian Minister at Berlin. “If France had continued to- 
advance with calculated slowness we should have had 
to submit to her usurpations. One day she would 
Exafaiios have invoked the hostility of a village which consti- 
tuted a strategic point to occupy it militarily ; 
another time sbe would have made a pretext of the uncertainty of 
the boundaries on the map to cross them. It would have been the 
invasion of the drop of oil. I thanked heaven,” he added with his 
little malicious laugh, “when I learned of the march on Fez, for it 
restored our liberty of action. Yet we did not wish to act without 
making a last attempt at an understanding. At Kissingen I spoke of 
a compensation due to Germany. We consented to abandon Morocco- 
in return for territory in Africa. This friendly discussion remaining 
without result, we sent the Panther." “It has been urged,” echoed 
the Chancellor on November 9, “that the Sultan himself summoned' 
the French to his assistance ; but a ruler who relies solely on the- 
support of foreign bayonets is no longer the independent ruler om 
whose existence the Act of Algeciras was based. We let this be- 
known and suggested to France an understanding, leaving, of course, 
the initiative to her. At first we received no positive proposals from- 
Paris, while the French military power continued to spread ii> 
Morocco, and the fiction began to be established that France was- 
acting with a European mandate. When therefore Gierman interests 
appeared to be threatened we sent a warship to Agadir. Never for ai 
moment did we attempt to acquire territory in Morocco. It was not- 
a provocation, but we protect our rights. Morocco was like a- 
festering wound in our relations not only with France but also withi 
England. The expedition to Fez led to an acute stage and rendered 
an operation necessary. We performed the operation in order to heat 
the wound.” 

The news of the Panther’s spring was received with evem 
greater indignation and surprise in Downing Street than at the- 
Quai d’Orsay ; for the British Government was 
Britidi resolved at all costs to prevent Germany from' 

IndigaatiMi securing a naval base in Morocco, and appears to have 

known little of the repeated warnings from Berlin 
when the troops set forth for Fez. “You are violating the Act of 
Algeciras,” observed Sir Arthur Nicolson, who in the absence of the 
Foreign ^cretary received the Ambassador. “That has already lost- 
its validity,” was the prompt reply. 

In bommunicating the aide-memoire to the British Goiemment- 
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CoTint Mettemicb >)ras furnished with an explanatory Memorandum. 
“Though our information as to the position of the Europeans at Fez 
did not tally with that of the French, no objection was raised to the 
advance. A situation had meanwhile gradually arisen which rendered! 
the Algeciras Act illusory. Whilst, for instance, a limited co-opera- 
tion in the establishment of police under international control was 
granted to France and Spain in the open ports, similar institutions- 
were now growing up under the direction of French officers at the most- 
important points of the interior. It might appear question- 
able whether it would be possible to return to the status quo of 1906- 
We were therefore prepared, if it became necessary, to seek, in 
conjunction with France, some means, which would be compatible- 
with the interests of the other signatory Powers, of arriving at a. 
definite understanding on the Morocco question. Direct negotiations- 
couid hardly meet insuperable difficulties in view of the goodt 
relations between us and France.” 

Sir Edward, to whom the expedition to Fez appeared wholly 
legitimate, regarded the voyage of the Panther as an unprovoked! 
attack on the status quo. “The official communica- 
tion,” he declared on November 27, “was accompanied sir Edward 
by an explanation given to us at the same time Grey 
which seemed to me much more important than the 
actual communication of the sending of the ship. It made it clear- 
that the German Government regarded a return to the status quo- 
in Morocco as doubtful, if not impossible, and that what they 
contemplated was a definite solution of Moroccan question betweeni 
Germany, France and Spain. The communication was made to the 
Foreign Office on the Saturday. On the Monday I asked the Ger- 
man Ambassador to come and see me. I informed him I had seen 
the Prime Minister, and that we considered the situation created by 
the dispatch of the Pon/Aer to Agadir as so important that it murt 
be discussed in a meeting of the Cabinet. The next day I asked the 
German Ambassador to come and see me again, and said that I 
must tell him that our attitude could not be a disinterested one 
with regard to Morocco. We must take into consideration our- 
Treaty obligations to France and our own interests in Morocco. We 
were of opinion that a new situation had been created by the dispatch, 
of a German ship to Agadir. Futiure developments might affect 
British interests more directly than they had hitherto been 
affected, and, therefore, we could not recognize any new arrange- 
ments that might become to without us. I made it quite clear to* 
the Ambassador that this communication and the exact words- 
which I used were those of His Majesty’s Government sitting in- 
Cabinet.” 

On July 9 Kiderlen-Waohter and Jules Cambon began the- 
conversations which were to continue for four months. The Germani 
Foreign Minister declared himself ready to renounce 
territorial claims in Morocco, and asked for compen- The Berlin 
sation in the Congo. It would be impossible, he ConvenatiiMS- 
added, to admit a third party to the discussions 
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'witbont mvliing all the signatorieg to the Treaty of Algecinw. The 
Ambasaador did not demur, but remarked that France must keep 
her friends and allies informed. Eiderlen proceeded to remark that 
he desired to resume the conversations of Kissingen. Agadir, replied 
the Ambassadar, had changed the situation. Agadir, retorted the 
Foreign Secretary, was a necessity. “The railway hitch opened 
my eyes. Let us leave the past. I am ready to give up Morocco, but, 
to get that accepted by German opinion, we must have oompensa- 
^tion, for instance in the Congo.” While these conversations were pro- 
-oaeding in Berlin the British Government were waiting for news. Sir 
Fdwaid regarded liis communication of July 4 as a request for informa- 
tion, but it was not couched in an interrogatory form. “The declaration 
that Agadir created a new situation,” declared the German Chancel- 
lor on December 6, “did not appear to ue an inquiry necessitating 
■an answer.” Both parties were to blame— Sir Edward in not defini- 
tely asking for explanations, the German Government for failing to 
volunteer a reassuring statement. In the absence of direct communi- 
vcation suspicion was inevitable. A partition of Morocco haunted his 
mind, and there were rumours of impossible demands in the Congo. 

On July 16 Kiderlen suggested the cession of the French Congo 
from the Sangha to the sea. “That would break off the negotiations,” 
replied Cambon; “we cannot give up our whole 
TbeFreacIi colony.” “I will give you North Cameroon and 
Congo Togoland,” rejoined the Foreign Secretary. “But we 
cannot have our colony cut off from the sea.” “You 
bought your liberty in Morocco from Spain, England and even from 
Italy,” rejoined Kiderlen, “and you have left us out. You should 
have negotiated with us before you went to Fez.” The dialogue filled 
the Ambassador with anxiety, and on July 19 he advised his 
Government to consider what measures should be taken and what 
diplomatic situation would result if the negotiations broke down. 
Sir Edward Grey was also considering the possibilities of danger. “I 
lhave been asked by the British Ambassador,” reported de Selves to 
Paul Cambon on July 20, “as to our views on a conference in the event 
•of a rupture of negotiations, and what the French programme would 
be.” On the same day his reply was dispatched to London. “The 
’negotiations of France and Germany about French equatorial Africa 
will probably last for some time. If they fail, France would not 
-object to England inviting a conference of the signatories of 1906, 
And England, in taking the initiative, should outline the programme. 
THie cession of Moroccan territory to Germany, however, would be 
-contrary to the pacts of 1904 and 1909.” On the same day de Selves 
telegraphed to Jules Cambon that the cession up to the Sangha was 
impossible, but that France was ready to modify the frontiers. This 
telegram crossed one from Jules Cambon reporting a heated interview 
in which Kiderlen loudly complained of indiscretions in the French 
Press, and censured de Selves for saving to Schon that he could not 
take these excessive demands seriously. “In such a grave affair I 
•only utter serious words,” added the Foreign Minister. “We must 
"Jboth observe discretion. If conversation is tendered impossible, we 
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«haU resume our liberty of action and demand the integral application 
of the Act of Algeciraa, and if necessary -we will go Jusqu au bout." 
“I understand your menace,” rejoined the Ambassador with dignity, 
■•‘and your wish to go far, and we are equally willing.” 

On July 21 Sir Edward Grey asked the German Ambassador to 
aec him : ‘‘I said I wished it to be understood that our silence, in 


the absence of any communication from the German 
Government, must not be interpreted as meaning 
that we were not taking in the Moroccan question 
the interest which had been indicated by our state- 


CoBfersa- 
tion or 
July 21 


mcnt of the 4th of that month. I had been made anxious by the 


news which appeared tlie day before as to the demands which the 
German Government had made on the French Government, demands 


wliich were in effect not a rectification on the frontier, but a cession 
of the French Congo, which it was obviously impossible for the 
French Government to concede. I heard that negotiations were 
still proceeding, and I still hoped that they might lead to a satis- 
factory result; but it must be understood that if they were unsuccess- 
ful a \ cry c mbarrassing situation would arise. I pointed out that 
the Germans were in the closed port of Agadir ; that according to 
tiati\e rumours they were landing and negotiating with the tribes, 
so that, for all we knew-, they might be acquiring concessions there, 
and that it might even be that the German flag had been hoisted at 
Agadir, which was the most suitable port on that coast fer a naval 
base. The longer the Germans remained at Agadir the greater the 
risk of their devtdoping a state of affairs which would make it more 
difficult for them to withdraw and more necessary for us to take 
some steps to protect British interests. The German Ambassador 
was still not in a position to make any communication (o me from 
the German Government.” 


The Ambassador’s telegraphic report reached Berlin the next 
day. and a reassuring message was at once dispatched. It would 
have been well, had Downing Street waited for that reply, and it 
would also have been well if the German Government had explained 
its views before instead of after the conversation. A few hours 


after the interview a public declaration of British policy introduced 
new elements of danger into a delicate situation. ‘T believe it is 


essential in the higher interests not merely of this 
eountry but of the world,” declared Mr. Lloyd 
George at the Mansion House, “that Britain should at 
all hazards maintain her place and her prestige 


Lloyd 

George’s 

Warning 


amongst the Great Powers of the world. If a situation were to be 


forced on us in which peace could onl.v be preserved by the surrender 
of the great and beneficent position Britain has won by centuries of 
heroism and achievements, by allowing Britain to be treated, where 


her interests were vitally affected, as if she were of no account in ihe 
Cabinet of Nations, then I say emphatically that peace at that price 
would be a humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours to 
endure.” The significance of the declaration was emphasised by a 
strident leader in the T imes. 
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The date of the speech had long been fixed, and it was justly 
resented by more than one of his colleagues that a step of such, 
importance should have been taken without reference to the Cabinet. 
The Foreign Secretary, who must bear the chief responsibility for the- 
decision, seems to have been unaware that he was launching a high 
explosive. It was precisely the same claim to be considered that the- 
Eaiser had championed at Tangier, and it pro /oked the same explo- 
sion in Germany as the Tangier declaration had provoked in 
England. The German people saw France ar.d Germany engaged in 
disoUBSing the Moroccan question, and no French statesman had 
raised the alarm. Suddenly a contingent declaration of war seemed 
to be fiung across the North Sea. It was regarded as convincing, 
evidence that Great Britain was as eager to thwart the colonial and 
oorhmercial ambitions of Germany as she was to encourage those of 
France. The Pan-Germans were furious, and Maximilian Harden in 
shrill tones called for a declaration of war in reply to the intolerable- 
insult. 

The reply of the German Government to Sir Edward’s queries 
in the interview of July 2 1 has been dispatched before the text of 
the Chancellor’s speech reached Berlin ; but orders 
Germany were at once sent to Wolff-Metternich. in presenting 

Reidies the reply, to complain of the Mansion House declara- 

tion. “On July 24, three days after the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” relates Sir Edward Grey, “the 
German Ambassador came to see me. He informed me that the 
German intention in sending a ship to Agadir had not changed. 
Not a man had been landed there. Germany had never thought of 
creating a naval port on the coast of Morocco, and never would 
think of it. I said that I was likely to be asked in Parliament 
what was happening at Agadir, and I should like to know whether 
I might say that the German Government had informed me that not 
a man had been landed. The Ambassador asked me to make no 
public statement with regard to this communication until he had 
had time to communicate with his Government. The next day^ 
July 25, he came to see me again, and told me that the information 
that he had given me on the previous day -was confidential, and tliat 
the German Government could not consent to its being used in 
Parliament in view of the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He then made to me in regard to that speech a communication which, 
was exceedingly stiff in tone. I felt it necessary to say at once that 
as the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to me to- 
give no cause for complaint, the fact that it had created surprise in 
Germany was in itself a justification of the speech, for it could not 
have created surprise unless there had’ been some tendency to think 
that we might be disregarded. The German Government had said 
ttiat it was not consistent with their dignity, after the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to give explanations as to what was 
taking place at Agadir. I said to the Ambassador that the tone of 
their communication made it inconsistent with our dignity to give 
explanations as to the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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The Ambassador observed that if the British Government had 
intended to complicate and embroil the political situation and to 
'bring about a violent esiplosion, they could certainly have chosen 
no better means than the Chancellor’s speech.” After this stormy 
interview the clouds quickly dispersed, and on J uly 26 Sir Edward 
was authorized to communicate to the House the reassuring 
message of July 24. On the 27th the German Ambassador made a 
very conciliatory communication, and an hour or two later the 
Prime Minister in Parliament expressed an earnest desire for the 
success of the Franco-German negotiations. 


German 

Demands 

Modified 


The Mansion House speech, while inflaming German opinion, 
modified German demands. “Kiderlen demanded the Congo from 
the coast to the Sangha,” writes his friend 
Reventlow, “and he told Gambon, No haggling ; take 
it or leave it ! Then came the speech and he drew 
back.” “Yesterday’s conversation was very different 
from the last,” reported the French Ambassador on July 24 ; and 
the Foreign Minister now displayed a desire for agreement. 
“Reserving the free export of iron, Germany will let you found this 
North African Empire which is your great objective.” He renewed 
the demand from the Congo to the sea, but offered Togoland and 
North Cameroon, and the absolute abandonment of Morocco. Once 
-again tie Amhaasador replied that it waa impossible to cede the 
French Congo. A further advance was registered on July 26, when 
Fondere, the African expert, informed the Premier that Baron 
Lancken had asked him to visit the German Embassy. “Go and find 
out what he wants,” replied the Premier. Next day Fondere 
reported that Germany would be content with part of the colony 
between the Sangha and the sea, would leave Gabon and a fraction 
of the Middle Congo, and transfer North Cameroon and most of 
Togoland. The Premier replied that the demands were still too 
high ; but be informed the Ambassador in Berlin, who welcomed the 
indication that Germany H as weakening. On August 1 a further 
advance towards settlement was made, when Kiderlen, after a visit 
to the Kaiser, declared that the essential demand was for access to 
the Congo, while he would not complain of a French Protectorate in 
Morocco. De Selves accepted the principle, and on August 4 
Kiderlen renounced his claim to the Congo Coast. But though a 
certain approach had been made, the two parties were still far from 
agreement, and on August 14 Kiderlen withdrew the offer of 
Togoland, as German opinion would not allow it. The danger was 
not yet over, and the Ambassador reported a rumour that the 
German authorities were studying the landing of troops at Agadir. 
By the middle of August seven German proposals 
for territorial cessions in the Congo had been rejected Deadlock 
by France, and six French offers by Germany. On 
August 18 Kiderlen left Berlin to consult the Kaiser, 
learing the French Ambassador in a state of grave anxiety. “Opinion 
is excited,” he reported on August 20. “If the negotiations fail, 
Germany will probably refrise a ooiiferaioe and occupy the seas. The 
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internal situation affects the external. The elections approach, and 
the paities compete in patriotism. I hope our apprehensions may 
he groundless, but it would be levity not to see the possibility of 
conflict.” 

While Caillaux was still on holiday, he heard that Kiderlon 
had toW certain Ambassadors "that the attitude of France made war 
almost inevitable, and the situation could not remain as it was.” 
Rumours reached him of German agents in the hinterland of 
Agadir and Mogador telling Chiefs that Germany would soon control 
this region ; and pamphlets continued to appear in Germany, among 
them West Marokko Deutsch, which sold 80,000 copies in a few days, 
and argued that all compensation outside Morocco was unacceptable. 
He believed that Germany still coveted part of Morocco, and ho was 
ready to fight to prevent it. Returning from his holiday on August 
17 be took the rudder from the hands of his inexperienced Foreign 
Minister, summoning the brothers Camben from Berlin and London 
and Barrere from Rome to assist the Cabinet with their counsel. 

On August 30 Jules Cambon returned to Berlin with two sets 
of instructions, one for Morocco, the other for the Congo. Tlie con- 
cessions in the latter were only to be discussed when France had 
definitely obtained the Protectorate of the former. On September 4, 
when the conversations between Kiderlen and Jules Cambon w'ere 
renewed, the Foreign Minister virtually accepted the Morocco 
proposals, but demanded larger compensation than France offered. 
On September 8 Kiderlen proposed a rival scheme for Morocco, 
which its author defended as merel.y designed to prevent 
the expul.sion of German industry, but which was scouted by 
the Ambassador as an attempt by Germany, under cover of 
economic guarantees, to retain her position in Morocco. The 
critical stage reached in the negotiations became knowm, and a 
financial panic ensued. German stocks fell, there was a run on the- 
hanks, and the bankers declared that Germany was not financially 
prepared for war. The wiser heads were against a conflict, and both 
the Kaiser and the Chancellor were throughout 
Morocco opposed to war. “To obtain any part of Morocco,”" 

Cached wrote Schiemann, who was in close touch with the 

Government, "is only possible by war with England 
and France. The cost would outweigh the possible gain, and the 
moral justification would be more than doubtful.” After this reve- 
lation of Germany’s economic weakness, Kiderlen showed himself 
more accommodating. The Morocco accord was signed on October 
11, and the covering letters on October 14. 

On the following day the Congo discussions were resumed ; and 
Kiderlen remarked, “If you wish them to succeed you must give us 
access to the Congo.” The difBoulties were increased by the neurotic 
condition of German opinion. “A campaign against the exchange- 
is in fctll swing among the members of the Reichstag, who wish to 
reopen the Morocco question,” reported the Ambassador. “German 
opinion se^s increasingly to regret the pact and returns to the idea 
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of partition. It feels Morocco is worth more to France than any 
part of the tropics, and therefore would not regret a rupture. I 
should not be surprised if it occurred, though 1 do not fear an 
immediate conflict ; but a landing at Agadir is not impossible." The 
thorny question was on the verge of settlement when on October 27 
Kiderlen suddenly raised the question of the French pre-emption of 
the Congo. ‘‘If the matter arises, France must confer with Germany, 
whose interests must not be neglected.” His tone suggested a 
rupture, and the Ambassador accompanied his report with the 
words, ‘‘We must not yield." The news was promptly forwarded to 
Lorddon and Petrograd, with a request for their views. Russia, who ’ 
han no wish to be dragged into war for the sake of Morocco, suggest— 
eddthat ‘‘any change of sovereignty in the Conven- 
tio nal basin must be discussed by all the signatories , Congo 
of the Berlin Act.”* The formula was approved by 
Great Britain, and accepted by France and Germany. 

The Congo Treaty was signed on November 3, and the joint Treatjr 
on November 4. The exhausting debate of four months, in which 
Kiderlen and .rules Cam bon had had over one hundred interviews, 
was at an end. 


The settlement satisfied both the French Premier and the 
French Ambassador. France, declares Caillaux, obtained all she 
asked in the political, administrative and judicial sphere in Morocco ; 
and in the economic field she only conceded the maintenance of 
tariff equality, though this time without limit. Jules Gambon was 
equally convinced that the Moroccan jewel was w'orih a high price. 
Unless France had been prepared to jjay it, Morocco would have been 
internationalized and lost to her for ever. Clemenceau and Pichon 
criticized the departure from the pact of 1909, of wjhich they were 
the authors, and Hanotaux complained that the cession of 100,000 
square miles broke the back of the French Congo. The settlement 
was, however, a triumph for France, who rounded off her African 
Empire. Tn March, 1912, by the Convention of Fez the Sultan 
accepted a French Protectorate ; and after a massacre of French 
officers and civilians in Fez and the abdication of Mulai Hafid in 
favour of his brother Mulai Yusuf, the country settled down under 
the firm but tactful rule of General Lyautey.** 


The reception of the treaties in Germany was far more hostile,- 
and Lindequist, the Colonial Minister, resigned in protest. 
Schiemann, however, correctly described them as the 
' maximum obtainable without war, and the Chancellor 
discussed the settlement with his habitual moder- 
ation. ‘‘After the dust of the conflict has settled,” 
he observed to the French Ambassador, ‘‘we shall both see the 
importance of the results obtained, and Europe will find peace 
therein. The situation has been cleared up. Doubtless Morocco was 
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* Sazonoff, unlike Izvolsky, was lukewarm throughout the months of 

crisis. 

•'•German agents continued to. give trouble. “Hostility continues the 
principle of German policy in Morocco,” complained Lyautey, July 28, 1913. 
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•destined to pass more and more into jour sphere of influence ; bat 
we distingaished between political influence (as recognized by us 
in 1900) and direct authority. Perhaps at Paris they confused these 
things, and thence arose friction, which will now disappear. You 
Are the masters in Morocco.” When Jules Gambon complained of the 
■sending of the Panther the Chancellor reminded him of his grave 
warnings. "If you could go to Fez, wo could go to Agadir.” 
^fowhere was the feeling of relief stronger than in London. ‘‘Tell 
M, C^illaux," said Mr. Asquith, “that he returns from Berlin, like 
Xiord Beaconsfield, bringing peace with honour.” 

The official defence of the Treaty did little to assuage the 
bitterness of the German people. The Chancellor sorrowfully 
complained that they were living in an atmosphere of 
Germany passion such as they had never experienced. When 
Disappointed he declared that the Panther was not sent to acquire 
territory, and that South Morocco was not a desirable 
possession for Germany, there were jeers and laughter. But if there 
was contempt for the Government which had brandished the sword 
And then sheathed It, there was burning indignation against Great 
Britain. “We know now,” declared Heydebrand, the Conservative 
leader and “the uncrowned King of Prossia,” “when we wish to 
expand, when we wish to have our place in the sun. who it is that 
lays claim to world-wide domination. It has been like a flash in the 
might. We shall secure peace not by concessions but with the 
German sword.”* His attacks on the Chancellor were ostentatiously 
Applauded by the Crown Prince, who, despite the lecture he received 
on the same day from the Chancellor in his father’s presence, 
■continued to play the part of Hotspur which he had chosen for 
himself. Anglophobia was stimulated by an interview— correctly or 
incorrectly reported — with Sir Fairfax Cartwright in the Neue Freie 
Presse, and by a speech of Captain Faber which suggested that the 
British fleet had been on the point of opening hostilities. 

On November 27 Sir Edward Grey reviewed the crisis and 
replied to his British and German critics. The Treaty was signed, but 
the sea was still rough. “So much suspicion and gossip have collected 
that it is exciting men’s minds and corroding their tempers to a 
greater extent than ever before. Some people take delight in 
suggesting how near we were to war. It is as if the world were 
indulging in a fit of political alcoholism.” The German Foreign 
Minister now declared that there was never any intention of taking 
any part of Morocco. “If after my communication of July 4 that 
intention had been confided to us as definitely as that, a good deal 
of misunderstanding would have been avoided.” 'The Chanoellor 
replied in the Reichstag on December 6. He would 
follow Sir Edward’s good example and avoid recrimi- Cleanlag 
nations ; but the tension could have been prevented if the Slate 
greater confidence had been placed in the German 
declarations and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
intervened. The root of all the trouble was the disposal of Morocco 

* Cf- Bastermann’s angry speech, "Reden,'’ I, 
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in 1904 by France and England without consideration for German 
interest. ‘‘From this arose the necessity for us to go to Algeciraa 
and then to Agadir — to safeguard onr economic interests and to. 
show the world that we were firmly resolved not to allow ourselves 
to be elbowed aside.” This was now at an end. ‘‘The English. 
Ministers have unanimously expressed a desire for better relations 
with us, and I associate myself entirely with this desire. But it can 
only come if the British Government is prepared to give in her 
policy positive expression to her need for such relations.” 

Among the repreoussions of the Agadir crisis was the seizure of • 
Tripoli by Ital 3 ’, who had Jong cast greedy eyes on the African coast.* 
‘‘All interested Pov ers ha\ e recognized our prior rights in Tripoli,”" 
declared Tittoni in 190.'). ‘‘I have often been asked lately. Is Italy 

preparing to occupy it ? I answer decidedly. No. Italy should not 
occupv' it except v hen circumstances make it indispensable. We- 
could never allow the balance of power in the Mediterranean to be 
disturbed to our disad) antagc. It is not to be thought of while we 
are in cordial relations with Turkev', and it would encourage those 
who wish to hasten her end. The integrity of the Ottoman Empire is 
one of the foundations of our foreign policy. But if ve do not wish 
to occup}' Tripoli at present, that does not mean Our action there 
should he nil. The rights we have for the future must give us a 
preference in the economic field.”** The cordiality of which Tittoni 
spoke was not of long duration. Early in 1908 Italy quarrelled with 
the Sultan about the acquisition of land and the unfriendliness of 
the Turkish authorities to Italian consuls, and after a naval demons- 
tration obtained satisfaction. In October. 1909, at Racconigi she- 
secured Russia’s assent to ultimate annexation by agreeing to* 
Russian views in regard to the Straits. In February, 1910, attention 
was called in the Italian Chamber to French encroachments on the 
frontier, as if it were already Italian. The Banco di Roma opened a 
branch in Tripoli to aid Italian undertakings, subsidized steamers: 
visited the ports, and subsidized schools were opened. The ground, 
was prepared, and Italy only awaited the moment to strike. 

In dune, 1911, San Giuliano informed Aehrenthal that he mlghh 
have to annex Tripoli ; and when .lagow announced the voyage of 
the Panther, he said to the IJnder-Secretarv', ‘‘Tripoli’s 
hour is high.” On August 26 the Indian Minister at Italy seizes. 
Petrograd announced the intention of his Government Tripoli 
to ‘‘end the continual unpleasantness and compel 
Turkc\: to respect Italian interests.” He added that the other- 
Pow'ers knew- of the plan and had no objection. But the Italian 
Ambassador at Vienna only informed Aehrenthal on September 26- 
that his Government w'ould act at once.*** An ultimatum w-as issued 


♦ See Barclay. “The Turco-Itaiian War,” and Giolitti, ‘‘Memoirs.” The- 
Italian atmosphere on the eve of war is reflected in the volume, ‘‘L’Ora di 
Tripoli,” by Corradini. the leader of Italian nationalism. 

*• ‘‘Italian Foreign Policy.” Speeches, 19-27. 

•••Molden, “Aehrenthal.’' 
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•on September 26, and war was declared on September 29. Hie 
voOniplaints of iil-treatment of her nationals and opposition to her 
Jtinde were mere pretexts. “It is an unprovoked war of conquest,” 
■wrote Schiemann on September 27, “and a danger to European 
peace. The Eastern Question will be leopened in its full scope. 
Injury to Turkey is injury to our interests. Germany did not expect 
it, and cannot approve. It reminds us of the Boer war. Both were 
in a fashion historical necessities ; but both were acts of violence.” 
On the outbreak of war Jagow was empowered to offer a solution 
which gave Italy the same position in Tripoli as Great Britain 
Occupied in Egypt ; but though San Giuliano was favourable, it was 
rejected by Giolitti. British opinion was equally hostile ; yet no 
word of protest or rebuke was heard from the Minister who had so 
ebarply condemned the far less serious offence of the annexation 
of Bosnia. 

The effects of the Tripoli war on the European situation were 
indirect but none the less significant. Italy’s action, undertaken 
at least with the passive goodwill of the Entente and 
—T**® without consulting the interests of her allies, marked 
Auiaiwe ® further stage on her journeys from one camp to the 
other. If her independent attitude at Algeciras 
and the outburst of anger in the Bosnian crisis "were storm signals, 
the attadk on Tripoli was her declaration of independence. The 
Kaiser was indignant at the disturbance of his plans to win the 
Mussulman world. ‘‘Italy was not bound to obtain our consent and 
did not do so,” writes Betlimann-Hollweg ; “but when she wished 
•to attack Turkey in Europe the status quo in the Balkans became 
a critical question. We were again and again compelled to mediate 
to prevent the differences of our allies growing into danger.” The 
hot-headed Conrad thirsted for war, but was o\ erruled by the dying 
Aehrenthal. Austria’s veto on Italian attacks in European T urkey 
was considered in Italy to prolong the war ; but sharp friction with 
Erance, arising from the search for contraband on French ships 
bound for Tunis, counterbalanced the enmity to Austria. “Italy 
now realized the value of the Triple Alliance,” writes Bethmann- 
Hollweg. “When Kiderlen visited Rome in January, 1912, he 
■Was warmly welcomed by the King and the Ministers. At a meet- 
ing of the Kaiser and the King in March Victor Emmanuel did 
not hide his deep resentment against France, and when San Giuliano 
came to Berlin in November a renewal of the Alliance was arranged. 
A new blossoming seemed at hand ; but the pristine strength of 
the Triplice was gone, for Italy had undertaken too many obligations 
■to France, England and Russia.” Despite the conclusion of a 
naval convention relating to the Mediterranean in 1913, the upshot 
■of the Tripoli war was that Turkey came to occupy the position 
in the confidence of Germany and Austria which Italy had 
forfeited.* 

♦For Austrian distrust of Italy see Chlumeoky, “Oesterreich-Ungarn und 
Italien” (1907), and “Die Afonie des Dreibundes” (a reprint in 1915 of articles 
written during the years 1906-15). For Russo-Italian relations see Siebert, 
"Diplotnatische Aktenstucke,” ch. 11-12, 
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Now that one item of the Bacconigi programme had been 
carried out, Sazonoff considered that the other might have its turn, 
«I1 the more since the closing of the Straits injured 
Russian trade. He therefore flew a kite at Con- . _ 

atantinople and proceeded to sound Prance and * 

Great Britain. “I told Sir Edward,” reported 
Benckendorff on October 23, ‘‘that Russia thinks the time has come 
for closer relations with Turkey, and that the Russian Ambassador 
has informally presented a scheme under which Russia would influ- 
ence the Balkan States to maintain friendly relations with Turkey, 
and might even guarantee the capital, in return for which the Saltan ' 
would open the Straits to Russian warships. Russia hoped that 
Prance and England would help at Constantinople. Sir Edward 
replied that he stood by his memorandum of 1908, that he would 
examine the formula, and that Sir Gerard Lowther would be in- 
structed to keep in touch with Tcharykoff and support him.” 
Toharykoff made it clear to the British and French Ambassadors 
that his conversations with the Vizier were private, and that the 
Russian Government retained a free hand for the eventual official 
negotiations.* 


Turkey was in no yielding mood. When on December 4 a 
Russian Note openly claimed free passage for her warships the Porte 
replied that such a serious change could not be made without the 
assent of the other signatories of the Treaty of Berlin ; and the 
Jeni Gazette announced officially that no Turk could for a moment 
entertain the idea that the Ottoman Empire could sink to the level 
of a Russian vassal. In reply to Turkey's inquiries Great Britain 
and France replied that if she permitted the opening of the Straits 
they would consent, and that if she declined they would take no 
part in exercising pressure on her. Germany and Austria, on the 
other hand, refused consent and encouraged Turkey 
to hold her ground. The Turkish Cabinet therefore 
despatched a firm reply to Russia. ‘‘The Govern- 
ment cannot authorize the exclusive passage of the 
Russian fleet through the Straits in time of peace or war, and 
declares that all rights over the Straits belong exclusively to the 
Ottoman people and its sovereign.” On the same day an interview 
with Sazonoff appeared in the Temps. The overtures to Turkey, he 
declared, were not official, but were “academic” conversations of 
the Russian Ambassador, who had acted without special instruc- 
tions. Though Tcharykoff was promptly recalled, the attempt to 
suggest that Russia had not been rebuffed deceived, no one, and the 
incident further estranged Turkey from the Triple Entente. 


•Siebert, ch. 18. The Belgian Minister at Bucharest reported the rumour 
that Turkish authority over Crete would be confirmed and the capit^atirms 
abolished. See Schwertfeger, “Zur Europaischen Politik,” IV, 41-2, ^5 • 
and "Un Livre Noir,” 143-79. 
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THE BALKAN WARS 
I 

T H~R spectacle of Great Britain standing in lining armour beside? 
France encouraged the chauvinists on both sides of the Khine^ 
“I went to Berlin in the autumn,” writes Tirpitz, “and repre- 
sented to the Chancellor that we had suffered a. 
Demands of diplomatic cl eck, and must salve it by a Supplemen- 
Ttrpitz tary Naval Bill. The Chancellor denied the check 
and feared that a Bill would lead to war with 
England. My plan did not aim at an actual increase of our fleet but- 
at increasing our readiness for war. One weak point in our navah 
armament lay in the autumn change of recruits, which with our 
short period of service temporarily crippled the preparedness of the 
fleet. We planned to put a reserve squadron into commission, so 
that in future we should have three squadrons instead of two. This- 
reform only necessitated an increase of three big ships. Nobody 
could believe that England could be incited to war by an increase 
of three ships, unless she was already resolved to fight, and Count 
Metternich did not anticipate danger. On November 14 the Kaiser' 
instructed the Chancellor to work the Supplementary Bill, into the- 
budget of 1912.” 

While Tirpitz was striving for an increase of fleet, wiser heads- 
feteolved on a fresh attempt to relieve the tension, which had 
threatened the peace of the world. The settlement of the 
Morocco question produced a certain detente with Genmany, and 
Anglo-Brussian cooperation in Persia was at this moment proceeding 
less smoothly than usual. Sir Edward Grey sympathized with the 
efforts of Persian nationalists to reform the Government of their 
country and to frustrate the intrigues of the Shah, both before and 
after his deposition, and he sincerely desired to abstain from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs ot the country, as he had promised 
in 1907.* Russia on the other hand, had no belief in the constitu- 
tional movement and no desire for its success ; and, al-though the- 
Foreign Secretary occasionally put the brake on the Russian steam- 
roller, he never dared to push his protests too fer. If the Persian, 
question were mismanaged, he explained to his Liberal critics, the 
Persian question might disappear and bigger issues would ariae- 
The situation was thoroughly understood and skilfully exploited at 
Petrograd. “The English,” wrote Sazonoff in a revealing letter to- 
the Russian Minister in Teheran on October 8, 1910 ''pursuing aa 
they do vital aims in Europe, will if neces,sary sacrifice certain inter- 

• The Blue Books on Persia are very numerous, C/. Browne, “The Persian 
Revolution” ; Shuster, "The Strangling of Persia ” ; Fraser, “Turkey and 
Persia in Revolt" ; Sykes, "History of Persia," H (edition of W21) ;. and Siebert 
"Diploniatische Aktenstucke,” chs. 4-5. 
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•«8t8 in Asia in order to maintain the Convention with ns. These 
<oircum8tanoe8 we can naturally turn to our own advantage, for 
anstance in our Persian policy.” Thus when in 1911 the Persian 
■Oovemment secured the services of Mr. Shuster, an 
Aimerican expert, to reorganize the national finances, 
and he proceeded to appoint British subjects to aid Crisis 
him in the Russian sphere, Sir Edward joined in com- 
pelling him to resign. In following up her victory, however, Russia 
j>ut forward demands on Teheran which for once he was unable to 
approve. When Benckendorff visited the Foreign OfiSce on Decem- 
ber 2 he found the Foreign Secretary in very serious mood. If co- 
operation in Persia ceased, argued the latter, it would mean the 
•end of the Entente, and he would resign, as he could not strike out 
the new line of policy which would become inevitable. The Ambas- 
sador reported that he had never seen him so disturbed and Cambon 
confirmed the verdict. “To maintain the Entente,” added the former, 
“we must assure him that we will observe the Convention, otherwise 
it is certain that he will resign.” The difficulty was overcome, but 
the divergence of opinion left a scar. 

"Public opinion is beginning to turn in our direction again,”* 
remarked Wolff-Mettemich to Benckendorff ; and Benckendorff 
agreed. A direct exchange of views between London and Berlin 
seemed desirable, and an early visit from Sir Edward Grey was 
j>roposed. After preliminary discussions carried on through the 
agency of Sir Ernest Caasel and Ballin it was agreed that Lord 
Haldane should be sent on a private mission. On February 4 the 
German Government announced that the Novelle might be revised 
if Germany received statisfactory assurances for a friendly orienta- 
tion of British policy, and on February 8 Lord Haldane arrived in 
Berlin. 


“My first interview,” relates the envoy, “was with the Imperial 
’Chancellor, and the conversation, which was quite informal, was a 
full and agreeable one.** I said that the increasing 
.action of Grermany in piling up magnificent arma- Haldlme’s 
ments was, of course, within the unfettered rights of Mission 
the Gorman people. But the policy had an inevitable 
■consequence in the drawing together of other nations in the interests 
■of their own security. I told him frankly that we had made naval 
and military preparations, but only such as defence required, and as 
would be considered in Germany matter of routine. I went on to 
•observe that our faces were set against aggression by any nation, and 
1 told him, what seemed to relieve his mind, that we had no secret 
military treaties. But, I added, if France were attacked and an 
attempt made to occupy her territory, our neutrality must not be 
’reckoned on by Germany. Next day I was summoned to luncheon 
at the Schloss, and afterwards had a long interview with the Emperor 


• Siebert, 253. 

•• Haldane, “Before the War” ; C/. Bethmann-Hollweg. "Reflections.” 
ch.3; the Kaiser’s “Memoirs,” ch. 5 ; and Tirpitz, "Memoirs," I. 
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and Admiral von Tirpitz in the Emperor’s cabinet room. H» 
handed me a confidential copy of the draft of the proposed new 
Fleet Law, with an intimation that he had no object 
TJrpitz tiojj tQ jjjy communicating it privately to my collfagu- 
es. I was careful to abstain even from lookihg at it 
the n, for 1 saw that, from its complexity and balk, it 
would require careful study. So I simply put it in my pocket, and I 
repeated what I had said to the Chancellor. We then discussed the 
proposal of the German Admiralty for the new programme. Admiral 
von Tirpitz struggled for it. I insisted that fundamental modifica- 
tion was essential if better relations were to ensue. The tone was 
friendly, but I felt that I was up against the crucial part of my task. 
The Admiral wanted us to enter into some understanding about- 
our own shipbuilding. He thought the two-Power standard a hard 
one for Germany, and, indeed, Germany could not make any admission 
about it. The idea then occurred to me that, as we should never 
agree about it, we should avoid trying to define a standard propor- 
tion in any general agreement that we might come to, and, indeed say 
nothing in it about shipbuilding, but that the Emperor should 
announce to the German public that the agreement on general 
questions, if we should have concluded one, had entirely modified his 
wish for the new Fleet Law, as originally conceived, and that it 
should be delayed and future shipbuilding should at least be spread 
over a longer period. The Emperor thought such an agreement 
would certainly make a great difference, and he informed me that- 
his Chancellor would propose to me a formula. 

“At my final meeting with the Chancellor he suggested that- 
we might agree on the following formula : 

“1. The High Contracting Powers assure each other mutually 
of their desire for peace and friendship. 

“2. They will not, either of them, make any combination,, 
or join in any combination, which is directed against the other. 
They expressly declare that they are not bound by any such, 
combination. 

“3. If either of the High Contracting Parties become entangled! 
in a war with one or more other Powers, the other of the High 
Contracting Parties will at least observe towards the Power so- 
entangled a benevolent neutrality and use its utmost endeavour for 
the localization of the conflict. 

“4. The duty of neutrality which arises from the preceding 
article has no application in so far as it may not be reconcilable 
with existing agreements which the High Conctracting Parties have- 
already made. The making of new agreements which make it 
impossible for either of the Contracting Parties to observe neutrali- 
ty towards the other beyond what is provided by the preceding 
Ihnitations is excluded in conformity with the provisions contained 
in Article 2. 

“Anxious as I was to agree with the Chancellor, I was unabl& 
to hold out to him the least prospect that we could accept the drafh 
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formula a hicU he hod just proposed. Under Article 8, for example, 
we should find ourselves, were it accepted precluded from coming to 
the assistance of France should Germany attack her 
and aim at getting possession of such ports as 
Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne. DiflSeulties might also 
arise which would hamper us in the discharge of our 
existing treaty obligations to Belgium, Portugal and Japan. 
The most hopeful w ay out was to revise the draft fundamentally 
by confining its terms to an undertaking by each Power 
not to make any unprovoked attack upon the other, or join in ■ 
any combination or design against the other for purposes of 
aggression, or become party to any plan or naval or military 
combination, alone or in conjunction with any other Power, 
directed to such an end. He and I then sat down and redrafted 
what he had prepared, but without his committing himself to the view 
that it would be sufficient. We also had a satisfactory conversation, 
about the Bagdad Railw ay and other things in Turkey connected 
with the Persian Gulf, and we discussed possibilities of the rear- 
rangement of certain intereots of both Powers in Africa. I entertain 
no doubt that he was sincerely in earnest in what he said to me on 
these occasions, and in his desire to improve relations with us and 
keep the peace. 8o I think was the Emperor, but he was pulled at 
by his naval and militarj^ advisers, and by the powerful, if then small, 
chauvinist party in Germany. But still there was the possibility of an 
explosion, and when I returned to London, although I was full of hope 
that relations betw'een the two countries were going to be improved 
and told my colleagues so, I also reported that there 
were three matters about which I was uneasy. The 
first was my strong impression thet the new Fleet Law 
would be insisted on. The second was the possibility 
that Tirpitz might be made Chancellor in place of Bethmann- 
Hollweg. The third was the want of continuity in the supreme 
direction of German policy,” The Kaiser was equally pleased with 
the visit. ‘‘He was very nice and reasonable,” he wrote to Ballin oi» 
February 9. ‘‘I have gone very far to meet him, but there is a limit. 

I have done all I can.”* The Chancellor was hopeful, and it was a 
good sign that Tirpitz w as depressed. 


LonI 

Haldane’s 

Fears 


In his first conversation with the German Ambassador after 
Lord Haldane's ret< rn Sir Edward Grey declared himself ‘‘immensely 
impressed” with his colleagi e’s report of his conversations with tho 
Chancellor, and expressed with the greatest emphasis his determina- 
tion to carry on the work thus begun. He hoped it would be- 
possible gradually to disperse the war cloud. Everything depended 
on a detailed examination of the German suggestions. The path to 
reconciliation, however, was beset with difficulties ; for when the 
NoveUe was studied it was found to involve a sensational increase 
in the size and striking pow er of the fleet. ‘‘I hear it is the 
which has caused the hitch,” wrote the Chancellor to Ballin on 
March 2. “It is feared that it will affect public opinion so that & 


* Huldermann, “Albert Ballin, ch. 7 ; cf. Siebert, ch. 20. 
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political agreement would be nnacceptabie. But the idea of an 
underatanding is still fully aceepled^ even if it is only reached in 
aix months or a year, and England reckons that the coniideoce will 
continue, even if there is no agreement. Success is possible despite 
the tieet.” Germany, however, was equally disappoint- 
^ , ed with the political offer which was all that Eng- 

"* liberty to make. “Grey only offered us 

neutrality in an unprovoked attack,” complains the 
Chancellor, “and refused our addition ‘if war is forced on Germany.’ 
Why should such a strictly limited neutrality formula hurt the 
-leelings of England’s friends ? It would n.erely have shown them 
that they could not rely on her help in an anti-German policy. 
Ever since 1909 Grey had told me on every occasion of his primary 
•obligation to the Dual Alliance, but in return for his neutrality 
dbrmula I could not surrender the Novelle. England’s effort of 
Teconciliation was sincere, but perhaps w e were wrong in under- 
estimating her intimacy with France and Russia.”"' The disappoint- 
ed Chancellor offered his resignation, which the Kaiser, though 
convinced that the Haldane mission was merely a political 
manoeuvre, declined to accept. 

On the failure of the attempt to limit the naval rivalry, the 
British Government proceeded to consider its reply to the Novelle. 
In May the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill met Loni Kitchener, 
now the ruler of Egypt, at Malta to discuss the problem of the 
Mediterranean,** and the decisions of the Cabinet w ere announced 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty in the Hou.-e of Commons on 
July 22 on introducing a Supplementary Estimate. The main 
feature of the Novelle, he declared, was the increase in the striking 
force of nil classes alw a} 8 available. Four-fifths of the entire navy 
would be in full permanent commission— a proportion unknown 
elsewhere. The personnel w ould inciease by 15,000, which would 
make a total in 1920 of 100,000. Two battleships and two small 
cruisers were added to the programme. When completed in 1920 
there would be forty-one battleships, twenty battle- cruisers, forty 
small cruisers. To meet the new situation a fi rther concentration of 


battleships in home w aters would be necessary. 

The situation was objectively described in dispatches from the 
Belgian Ministers in Berlin and London.*** “A few weeks ago, at the 
moment of Marsohall’s arriv al.” wrote the former on 


The 

British 

Fleet 


July 26, “one could hope for improvements. The 
German Press was phased at Haldane’s speech to the 
German Society in London, in which he called the 


l^aiser a great man. Now Churchill’s speech has altered the 
situation. The Germans will not confess that the continual increase 


of their naval forces is the primary cause of England’s measures of 
defence. If France has on her conscienre Moroccan ambitions which 
have menaced and still menace peace, German}', in wishing to rival 


•“Reflection,” I, 54-5 ; cf. his "Kriegsreden,” 46-50. 
••See Arthur, “Life of Kitchener.” II. 336-7. 
•••Schwenfeger, "Zur Europaischen Politik," IV. 72-4. 
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England at Bca. has equally laboured to render a conflict inevitable. 
That is the explanation of Churchill’s speech, and that is precisely 
-what they will not recognize at Berlin." “Germany is fortunate 
that the Liberals are in power," wrote the Belgian Minister in 
London on August 3. “When the Conservatives return, they will 
not be content with a superiority of sixty per cent. For England it 
is a vital question on which no English party can yield, for the day 
it loses naval supremacy it will l» all up with British power and 
prestige. That is the pivot of English policy which they do not seem 
to understand in Berlin.’’ 


The concentration of our naval forces was facilitated by the 
fact that France had to face the prospect of dealing with the 
combined fleets of Austria and Italy, and therefore desired to focus 
her whole battle fltet in the Mediterranean.* This involved 
exposing the Atlantic and Channel coasts to attack ; but it was 
anticipated that the Britith fleet would fill the vacuum. In Septem- 
ber, accordingly, it was announced that the Third French Battle 
Squadron, based on Brest, was to join the First and Second in the 
Mediterranean ; and in the spring of 1913 the whole of the Atlantic 
defence flotillas were demobilized and the defence of the ports was 
handed over to the army. There only remained at the northern 
bases bi.v old armoured cruisers and the flotillas which were to 


co-operate in the defence of the Channel. These momentous changes 
appeared to necessitate a closer political understanding, and on 
October 22, on the proposal of Poincare, the nature of the Entente 


W'as defined in an exchange of letters between Sir 
Edward Grey and the Ambassador.* “From time 
to time in recent v’ears the French and British na\ al 
and military experts have consulted together. It 


Grey- 

Camton 

Letters 


has alw’ays been understood that such consultation does not restrict 


the freedom of either Government to decide at any future time 


whether or not to assist the other by armed force. We have agreed 
that consultation between experts is not, and ought not, to be 
regarded as an engagement that commits either Government to 
action in a contingency that has not yet arisen and may never arise. 
The disposition, for instance, of the French and British fleets 
respectively at the present moment is not based upon an engagement 
to co-operate in war. You have, however, pointed out that, if either 
Government had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a 
third Power, it might become essintial to know whether it could 
■in that event depend upon the armed assistance of the other. I 
agree that, if either Government had grave reason to expect an 
unprovoked attack by a third Power, or something that threatened 
the general peace, it should immediately discuss with the other 
whether both Governments should act together to prevent aggression 
and to preserve peace, and, if so, what measures they would be 
prepared to take in common." In theory the Grey-Cambon letters 
left Great Britain with her hands free, and her freedom continued 


*See J. Corbett, “Naval Operations.” I, 7-9, 
**"Les Origines de la Guerre,” 79-81. 
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to be eolemnly reiterated at intervals by the Prime Minister and the 
Forei^ Secretary ; but from 1911 onwards most Frenchmen regarded 
Great Britain as pledged in honour to come to the assistance of 
France if attacked by Germany, The problem was further compli- 
cated by the fact that France was allied to Russia. It was not 
deemed necessary to embody our relations to the great Slavonic 
Power in a written formula ; yet the action of Russia might concern 
the fortunes of Great Britain very closely, since an attack on Russia 
Would involve an attack on France. We were thus conditionally 
involved in the quarrels and ambitions of a distant Power over 
whose policy we exercised no control. 

As a European war appeared to become more probable, the 
part which Belgium and the Scheldt might be forced to play became 
an object of increasing interest to her neighbours. ■ 
In the opening daj’s of 1911 the Times had published 
Belgiom series of articles on the project of fortifying 

Flushing, in which it detected a German de sign to 
use Holland against Great Britain and France. The French Govern- 
ment was equally convinced that the project was of German 
parentage. Though Holland’s right to fortify the mouth of the 
Scheldt was uncontested, the Dutch Government yielded to pressure. 
The coast defence programme, therefore, in consequence of protests 
and apprehensions, was first postponed, then whittled down into 
insignificance. In April, 1912, Colonel Bridges, the British Military 
Attache, in conversation with General Jujigbluth, head of the Belgiam 
General Staff, renewed the discussions of 1906 on the technicalities 
of military co-operation. On receiving the General’s report, how- 
ever, the Belgian Government took no steps to continue tho 
conversations. No convention was concluded or even discussed. 
Indeed, when General Jungbluth was invited to attend the British 
manoeuvres in 1912, the invitation was declined in order to afford 
no foundation for the rumour of an entente. But though no common 
action was taken, both countries proceeded to prepare for the expected 
storm. Belgium introduced compulsory service in 1913, and elaborate 
surveys of Belgian roads and railways were undertaken by direction 
of the British War Office. For it was generally believed by military 
specialists in the west that in the next war Germany would force her 
way through Belgium. 


n 

The year 1912 opened with dark clouds on the Eastern horizon. 
The death of Aehrenthal, once the stormy petrel of European 
l>olitic8, was generally regretted ; for he had championed the cause 
of peace against the bellicose Conrad von Hotzen- 
Conit dorff, and his successor, Count Berchtold, was head- 
BerchteM strong and incapable. Alarming reports from Austria 
and the Balkan capitals reached London and Paris, 
and on April 25 Francis Joseph remarked to the French Ambassador 
that peace had become much more precarious in the last eight 
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months. His reading of the situation was correct ; for, unknown to* 
the world, a Balkan League was in process of formation with tha 
e:£preBS object of attacking and partitioning Turkey.* 

After the Bosnian crisis Serbia, filled with fierce anger against 
Austria and Austria’s treatment of her Jugoslav subjects, sought iiv 
vain for the friendship of Bulgaria ; but two years 
later the shifty Ferdinand convinced himself that he 
could not realize his ambitions without Serbian aid. Serbia 
The Russophil Bulgarian Premier, Gueshoff, has 
revealed himself as the author of the Balkan alliance, which was- 
aimed in the first place against Turkey and in the second against 
Austria. His desire for good relations with Turkey, he declared, 
was shattered by the Young Turk polity of extermination in 
Macedonia, and he was therefore driven to seek co-operation with 
Serbia. Having secured the approval of the King, he visited Belgrad 
in October, 1911, where he founel a warm welcome. After months of 
stubborn negotiations, in which Hartwig, the influential Russian 
Minister at Belgrad, took an active, and NekludoflT, the Russian 
Minister at Sofia, a minor, part, a treaty was signed in March, 1&12, 
guaranteeing the independence and integrity of the two countries, 
and promising mutual support if one of the Great Powers tried to- 
annex or occupy any Balkan territory under Turkish rule. The 
defensive convention was accompanied by a secret annex arranging: 
for common action, subject to Russia’s approval, against Turkey in. 
the ev( nt of disturbances or menaces of war in the Ottoman Empire. 
The distribution of territorial gains was specified, the destiny of a 
contested zone in Central Macedonia being left to the arbitrament 
of the Tsar, who was to decide all disputes arising out of the 
alliance. A military convention, signed a month later, determined, 
the conditions of mutual aid in the event of attack by Turkey, 
Roumania and Austria, or of an attack on Turkey. A copy of th& 
Treaty was taken to the Tsar at Livadia and to Sazonoff at 
Petrograd by Dantflf, Pre.sident of the Sobranje, who hinted that 
Bulgaria w as only aw aiting the moment to strike. Sazonoff advised 
a cautious policy, and declared that active intervention in Macedonia 
would not be approved in Russia. As early as April, 1911, Greece 
had suggested to Bulgaria a defensive alliance, and on May 29, 1912, 


•See the Austrian Red Book, “Diplomatische Aktenstucke betreffeud 
die Ereignisse am Balkan, 1912-13’'; the French Yellow Brok, ‘"Les Affaires- 
Balkaniques,” 3 vols.; Conrad, “Aus meincr Dienstzeit,” T1 ; Siebert, cbs. 13-15 ; 
“Un Livre Noir,” 1 (Izvolsky’s correspondence); Seton-Watson. "The Rise of 
Nationality in the Balkans” ; G, Young, "Nationalism and War in Near East’’ 
Crawford Price, "The Balkan Cockpit” ; Report of the Carnegie Commission 
on the causes and conduct of the Balkan wars ; Gueshoff, “The Balkan 
League” (the Bulgarian side) ; Balkanicus (Stojan Proticb) "The Aspirations of 
Bulgaria’' (the Serbian side) ; Poincare, “Les Origines de la Guerre” i 
Bethmann-Hollweg, ’’Reflections,” I, ch. 4; Gauvain, "L'Europe au Jour le 
Joitf,” IV-V ; Hanotaux, "La Guerre des Balkans et I’Europe”; Nekludoff, 
"Diplomatic Reminiscences" ; Dumaine, ’’La derniere Ambassade de France 
en Autriche” ; Hoyos, “Der Deutsch-Englische Gegensaiz und scin Einflus auC 
die Balkan-Politik Oesterreich-Ungarns.” 
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A treaty was signed, in the making of which an active part had beea 
played by Bourchier, the trusted correspondent of the Times in 
the Near East. Tricoupes’ dream of 1891 had at last 
Greece and been realized by Venezelos, who had been summoned 
’Mmtenegro from Crete in 1910 to reform the Motherland. A 
military convention followed in September, 1912, 
tut no t^reement as to future frontiers in Macedonia was reached. 
A verbal understanding with Montenegro was reached in August. 
These preparations for war, how'ever, did not prevent Ferdinand 
from making pacific declarations at Vienna and Constantinople. 

The French Premier, Poincare, was informed on April 1 of a 
Serbo-Bulgar pact against aggression and for the maintenance of the 
status quo, the two Powers binding themseh es to do nothing without 
Hussian advice. Poincare complained that the pact had been made 
w’ithout consulting France, and refused a Bulgarian loan before he 
knew Russia’s real designs. It was therefore decided that he should 
visit Petrograd and discover the truth about the Balkans. A naval 
convention between France and Russia was signed in Paris, and a 
few days later, at the beginning of August, Poincare reached the 
Russian capital. He again expressed surprise at not having been 
informed of the Serbo-Bulgar pact while it W’as being discussed, and 
he was shocked when SazonofiF showed him the text. “It contains 
the germ of a war not only against Turkey but against Austria,” he 
wrote in a report of the interview. “It also establishes the hegemony 
■of Russia over the Slav Kingdoms, since she is to arbitrate in all 
matters. I told SazonofiF that the Convention in no way corresponds 
to the description which was given me, and that it was in fact une 
convention de guerre, which not only revealed the ambitions of the 
Serbs and Bulgars but encouraged them.” The 
Poincare Is Premier returned home with anxious foreboding. 

Alarmed SazonofiF, on the other hand, was delighted with the 
visit. “I was extremely pleased to meet Poincare, 
in whom Russia possesses a sure friend with exceptional political 
intelligence and an unbending will. If the critical moment in inter- 
national relations arrives, it would be de.sirable to have at the head 
of our French ally if not Poincare, then a man with a no less 
energetic character, and equally little fear of responsibility.” After 
the failure of the TcharykofF negotiations Russia had returned to 
the plan of a Balkan League against Turkey, and she was ready for 
the dangers which such a policy involved. 

While the French Premier was in Petrograd, the Austrian 
■Charge informed the Quai d’Orsay that his Government was 
anxious about the Balkans and desired to know if the Great Powers 
would join in “recommending to Turkey the adoption of a policy 
of progressive decentralization, which would secure for the Christian 
nationalities their legitimate guarantees, and in urging the Balkan 
States peacefully to await the results of their policy.’’"' Poincare 
was delighted at Borchtold’s suggestion, which appeared to denote 
the return of Austria to the Concert of Europe, and he persuaded 


•Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstucke.” ch. 13. 
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Sazonoff to accept it. All the Powers followed suit ; but Berchtold, 
seemed in no hurry to follow up his plan, and was left behind by 
the race of events. Turkish promises of reform for Albania evoked 
complaints of neglect from Serbs and Bulgars, and Montenegro began 
to mobilize. Sazonoff, who shrank from the conflict which his 
policy had done much to encourage, invited his ally to co-operate 
in keeping the peace by warnings at Sofia, where the chief danger 
seemed to lie. Poincare went further, and informed Bulgaria that 
the question of a French loan must wait, at the same time urging 
both Constantinople and Cettinje to withdraw their troops from the- 
frontier. Berohtold sent a message of gratitude, and proposed to 
urge the Sultan to extend to the other Balkan Nationalities the 
advantages he had promised to the Albanians. 


In the middle of September Sazonoff started on a round of 
visits, beginning with Berlin, where he urged action by the Powers- 
to localize the conflict if it could not be prevented. 

When the larger Balkan States followed the example 
of Montenegro and began to mobilize, Kinderlen- Confer 
Watohter and the Chancellor suggested that the 
Powers should veto all territorial changes, and promised that if Russia 
would propose a declaration in favour of the territorial status quo 
they would obtain the assent of' Austria. On reaching Paris Sazonoff 
expressed himself ready to inform the Balkan States, either jointly 
with Austria or in the name of the powers, that they could not 
allow a rupture and that they were resolved to maintain the status 
quo. He added, however, that this would be useless, unless the- 
Powers favoured reforms for the Balkan peoples. On October 7, 
after weeks of discussion, the Powers agreed that Russia and Austria 
should inform the Balkan States that the Powers condemned any 
step leading to a rupture, that they would themselves take in hand 
the reforms, and that no change in the status quo arising from a 
war would be allowed. It was, however, too late, for on October 8- 
Montenegro gave the signal for hostilities by attacking her ancient 
foe. 


Though Turkey at once concluded peace with Italy, and 
though her population was nearly double that of her four little- 
enemies, her aremies were rolled back by the impetuous onslaught. 
The Bulgarians triumphed at Kirk-Kilisse in Thrace on October 22, 
the Serbs at Kumanovo in Macedonia on October 26, and the Greeks , 
entered Salonika on November 8. The sympathies of Russia were 
manifest from the first ; and though Sazonoff began by suggesting 
the intervention of the Powers after the first decisive 
battles, on November 2 he telegraphed to his repre- The League 
sentatives abroad that the conquered territories Triumphs 
belonged to the Allies by right of occupation and 
should be partitioned by friendly agreement, British opinion waa 
almost unanimously on the side of the Christian States ; and the 
Prime Minister spoke for the country when lie declared at the 
Guildhall on November 9 that the Powers would recognize accom- 
plished facts and would not oppose the territorial changes resulting; 
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Jrom tbe victory of the Allies. The Central Powers, on the other 
hand, were disagreeably surprised by the triumphs which enabled 
'Serbia to reach the Adriatic and Bulgaria to threaten Constanti- 
nople. The Belgian Minister, dining with Kiderlen-Wacther, found 
him stupefied by the news of Kirk-Kilisse ; and Austria concentrated 
100,000 troops on the Serbian firontier. 

Fortunately the German Government was bent on peace. “The 
Kaiser was very cautious throughout the Balkan wars,” records 
Bethmann-Hollweg, “and he remarked to me in November that ho 
would not march on Paris or Warsaw for the sake of Albania.* 
Energetic pressure on Vitnna was needed to prevent war ; but we 
left nobody in doubt tLat we should help our ally if she were 
attacked.” France, though equally pacific, was no less loyal; and 
Poincare assured Izvolsky that if Austria declare d war on Russia 
and was supported by Germany, France would fulfil her obligations. 
Meanwhile the French Premier discussed with the Powers the 
summoning of a conference to deal with the situation. 

The rapid triumph of the Balkan States, which caused Turkey 
on November 3 to ask for the intervention of the Powers, raised 
difficulties for their champions. Sazonoff warned Bulgaria that if 
her troops attempted to enter Constantinople, he would order the 
Black Sea fleet to the Bosphorus. )Sir Edward Grey expressed the 
hope that the Tohataldja lines would be held, adding that if the 
Turks were ejected from their capital it should be internationalized. 
These apprehensions, however, were quickly relieved ; for the 
Bulgarian wave had spent its force against the Tchtaldja break- 
water. A far graver problem was presented by the 
Serbia and victories of Serbia and her march across the Albanian 

Dnrazzo mountains to the coast. On November 8, Sazonoff 
asked Italy to influence Austria to allow Serbia a 
port, on the ground that a lasting peace would be impossible without 
it ; but Rome was bound by a pact with Vienna to respect the integrity 
of Albania, and she had as little desire as Austria to share the Adriatic 
with a new rival. Thus the dividing line between the two diplomatic 
groups appeared within a month of the opening of hostilities. “We, 
Trance and England, are ready to support Serbia’s claim,” tele- 
graphed Sazonoff to Hartwig on November 9 ; “the Triplice opposes. 
But in sending troops to Durazzo Serbia is loo rash, and complicates 
the task of her champion. She desires economic independence, 
which She can only gain on the Adriatic ; but railway connexion 
would secure it not less than territorial access. If she gives way on 
the harbour, she can more easily expand southward or in Albania. 
We will not wage war for Durazzo.’’ Sir Edward Grey, convinced 
that a railway under Serbian control to a harbour would be best 
both for Serbia and Albania, also urged moderation in Belgrad. It 
was as well that Russia was cautious, for there were men in high 

• When Franz Ferdinand visited Berlin in November he declared that 
Austria could make no more concessions ; to which the Kaiser, on parting from 
his guest at the station, warningly replied, “No pranks I” (Keine Dummheiten 1 
— ^Beyeas.) 
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places at Vienna spoiling for a fight. On November 23 Franz 
Ferdinand tried to convince his uncle that action was necessary ; 
and the hotblooded Conard urged the reoocupation of the Sanjak 
and the eviction of Serbian troops from Albania.* The Empe- 
ror vetoed all such plans ; and the party of moderation was streng- 
thened when Bethmann- Roll weg, in announcing the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance, declared that Germany would only join in a conflict 
if her partner were the victim of aggression. 

No one had worked so hard to prevent the outbreak of war as 
Poincare ; and when his efforts proved fruitless, he determined to 
localize the conflict. “He say® lie proposed a con- 
ference of ambassadors as early as October 1.5,’’ Confwence 
reported Izvolsky on November 26, and suggested it Needed 
several times to London, Berlin and Vienna. Germany 
and Austria have said they would take part only after an agreement 
as to its programme ; but he finds a difficulty in taking the initia- 
tive, as these preliminary discussions would probably take place in 
Paris. He therefore askc if you think Grey uonld take it.” Two 
days later Benckendorff reported that Sir Edward was ready, but 
wished to find out whether Austria was willing. The Foreign 
Secretary had observed to Lichnowsky that England and Germany, 
being least concerned in the Balkans, were most concerned in peace, 
since in ca'-e of war both would probably be dragged in. So anxious, 
indeed, was Sir Edward to clear the path that he suggested, though 
in vain, that Russia should persuade Serbia and Montenegro to 
content themselves with the Sanjak and to claim nothing on the 
Adriatic. Russian policy was set forth in a dispatch of December 9 
from Sazonoff, “O ur aim is the political and economic emancipation 
ofSerbia who should have direct communication with the coast 
through Albania, with guarantees of free traffic for goods, including 
munitions. The frontiers of Albania must be determined according 
to Austria’s readiness to yield to her just claims.” Sir Edward 
pronounced this excellent ; but the Austrian Ambassador in Petro- 
grad explained to Sazonoff that the Adriatic was for Austria wh&t 
the Black Sea was for Russia. Yielding, however, to the advice of 
her allies, Austria consented to take part in the Conference on 
condition that the permanent establishment of Serbia on the Adriatic 
should not be discussed. Serbia now agreed to yield to the decision 
of the Powers. 


These explosive possibilities threw a special responsibility on 
Great Britain, of which she showed herself fully conscious throughout 
the Conference of Ambassadors which sat in London 
from December onwards. The task of its chairman 
was to prevent Russia and Austria, both of whom Conference 
carried out partial mobilization, flying at each other’s 
throats. From December to March the danger of war was acute.** 


• A terrifying picture of the confusion and levity reigning at the Ballplatz 
is given by Szilassy, "Der Untergang der Donaumonarchie, ch. 8 ; c/. Kanner, 
'’Die Kaiserliche Katastrophenpolitik.” 

*'''See Valentin, “Deutschlands Aussenpolitik’’, 117-19. 
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The first crisis arose in January, when Kussia massed troops on thn 
Caucasian frontier and informed Turkey that if the Balkan struggle 
Iffoke out again she could not promise neutrality. Germany at once 
informed Russia that an attack on Turkey would endanger the peace 
in Europe. Kussia drew back, and Francis Joseph sent Prince 
Hohenlohe with an autograph letter to the Tsar, couched in concilia- 
torj’ terms and appealing for the maintenance of peace.* A second 
crisis occurred when King Nicholas, disregarding the decision of the 
Powers to assign Scutari to Albania, continued to besiege the town 
and, after its surrender, was compelled by a naval demonstration to 
withdraw.** So imminent did a conflict appear that Germany 
prepared for mobilization. The humiliation of Montenegro, added 
to the Austro-Italian veto on a Serbian port on the Adriatic, was 
bitterly resented in Petrograd; but the balance was in some degree 
redressed by the assignment of certain Albanian villages to Serbia. 
London and Berlin worked in perfect accord throughout, and Sir 
Edward Grey’s share in keeping the peace was warmly and publicly 
acknowledged by Jagow and Bethmann-Hollweg. 

It was fortunate for the peace ef the world that the Conference 
had been established, for the conflict dragged on beyond all expecta- 
tion. The representatives of the belligerents met in London in 
December, . and signed a treaty which was promptly repudiated in 
Constantinople, where the Government was \ iolently 
_ ''^*** . overthrown by Enver Bey on January 24. During 
Renewed second stage of the war, vhioh began on February 

3 Adrianople fell to the combined attack of Bulgari- 
ans and Serbs, and Jannina to the Greeks. But there was now 
almost open enmity between the victorious allies, Serbia demanding 
a revision of the partition treaty of 1912, and receiving the support 
of Greece. To prepare for the expected struggle Bulgaria signed an 
armistice with Turkey on April 16, and the diplomats returned to 
London. The Treaty was drafted in May, but the progress of the 
negotiations was so slow" that on May 28 Sir Edw'ard intervened. 
“Those who are willing to sign the preliminary treaty without any 
alterations should do so imm^iately. Those who are not disposed 
to sign had better leave London.” Two days later the Treaty was 
signed by all the delegates. Greece obtained Salonika. Southern 
Macedemia and Crete, Serbia, Central and Northern Macedonia. 
Bnigaria secured Thrace aud the AEgean coast, but surrendered 
Silistria to Koumania. European Turkey emerged with nothing but 
a foothold in Eastern Thrace; but her victors, despite the efforts of 
the Tsar to keep the peace, proceeded to quarrel over the spoil, 
Serbia and Greece, whose interests were the ^ame, concluded an 
alliance, and on June 29, by the written order of King Ferdinand to 
General Savoff, and wdthout the knowledge of Daneff, the Premier, 
the Bulgarians treacherously attacked the Serbian forces in 
Macedonia, while the Southern Bulgarian army made a dash for 


*See the letter in Loloy, “Documents Secrets,” 65-7. 

**See Miss Durham, “The Struggle for Scutari." 
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B»k>iiika.* The Bulgarian Cabinet promptly called off the troops, 
but it was too late. Serbia and Greece were reinforced by the advance^ 
of the Roumanian army across the Danube, since King Carol was 
resolved to prevent Bulgarian hegemony in the Balkans; and the 
dashing Enver reoccupied Adrianople without a blow. The struggle 
was over so quickly that there was no time for the Powers to take 
collective action, and peace was dictated by the 
victors— Boumania, Greece, Serbia and Montenegro The Allies 
— at Bucharest on August lO. Austria, having in vain Qaarrel 
urged her allies to join in suppressing Serbia at the 
beginning of July, now vainly suggested the submission of the- 
Treaty to the Powers; but King Carol declined, supported by the- 
Kaiser, to whom he telegraphed, “Thanks to you the peace will 
stand.” On August 11 the Ambassadors’ Conference in London at a 
final sitting determined the southern frontier of Albania; but it was: 
not till October that Serbia, yielding to Austrian threats, evacuated 
the Albanian territories which she had occupied. Attempts to secure 
the withdrawal of the Turks from Adrianople wefe a failure; but the- 
conclusion of peace between Bulgaria and Turkey in September was. 
followed by leisurely negotiations for an alliance. 

The ten months of war had left a profound malaise not only 
in the Balkans, where the future of Albania and the AEgean islands 
war still unsettled, but also on the broad arena of European 
politics.** The overthrow of Turkey by the League formed under 
the auspices of the Tsar, and the aggrandizement of Serbia, Russia’s 
outpost in the Balkans, filled the Central Powers with foreboding. 
The Triple Alliance was renewed by anticipation in December. The 
German army, already slightly augmented in 1912 in consequence oP 
the "Morocco crisis, received in 1913 the largest increase it had ever 
known. A Memorandum was drawn up in December, 1912, in the 
office of the Gleneral Staff by Ludendorff to justify a capital levy oP 
fifty millions.*** Great Britain, he asserted, would take her place 
with France and Russia, while Italy would do nothing more than, 
immobilize the French army of the Alps. Russia was in arrears with 
her military reorganization, so that for a time the Triple Alliance 
need not fear an armed conflict with her ; but in view of her- 
enormous expenditure she would grow stronger every year. “We 
must hold one front defensively in order to take the offensive on the- 
other, and that front can only be the French. It would bo necessary^ 
to violate the neutrality of Belgium, It is only by an advance- 
across Belgium that we can hope to defeat the French army in the- 
open field. On this route we shall meet the English Expeditionary- 
Force and — unless we come to some arrangement — the Belgian army- 
too. But this operation is more promising than a frontal attack 
the French fortified eastern frontier.” It was the Schlieffen plan,, 
and it required an overwhelming striking force for its success. 

*Gueshoff maintains that it only anticipated a Serbo-Greek attack. 

the Livre laone, “Les Affaires Balkaniques,” III, and the Belgiatk- 
:$ipatches of 1912-14 in Schwertfeger, “Zur Europaischen Politik,” IV. 

•"Published in Ludendorff, “The General Staff,” I. 
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In tis speech on the first reading of the Army Bfil on April 7, 
1913, the Chancellor explained the increase by the displacement of 
power resulting from the Balkan wars, declared that 
GsnnanT the violence of Russian Pan- Slavism and French 
Prepares chauvinism was a growing menace, and spoke gravely 
of a conflict between the Teuton and the Slav. 
Though compulsory service was the law of the land little more than 
half the recruits had been taken, and the peace strength of the 
army was now increased by 170,000 men. The capital levy was to 
l)e devoted to strengthening the frontier fortresses, increasing the 
artillery and augmenting the gold reserve in the Juliusthurm at 
Spandau. The Bill passed without opposition, and the levy was 
paid without grumbling ; for Germany was convinced that her safety 
could only be guaranteed by the strength of her own right arm. 
Austria wa,3 weakened by racial dissension, Italy an uncertain ally, 
Turkey diminished and humiliated, Boumania drifting towards 
Petrograd, while the enmity of France was unchanged, the hostility 
of Russia increasing, and the loyalty of Great Britain to her friends 
beyond reproach. 

If Germany was conscious of her peril, she was also arrogantly 
conscious of her strength. Despite the correct attitude of the 
Government, public opinion was growing ever more restless and 
excitable. The centenary of 1813 recalled memories of sacrifice and 
victory, and swelled the flood of patriotic oratory. “The Kaiser is 
profoundly pacific,” wrote the Belgian Minister, Baron Beyens, from 
Berlin on March 8, “but the spirit of the governing classes is very 
different. Hatred of France has been taught them in school at the 
came time as the sentiment of the greatness of Germany. This 
hostility and pride make them consider a war with 
Militarism France as a necessary evil, inevitable to assure their 

la Germaor supremacy and to break the obstacles by which 
France seeks to hinder Germany’s development. 
When the Empire will rest on the most colossal array ever known, 
one wonders whether the pacific ideas of the Kaiser may not be too 
weak a barrier to arrest the warlike ardour of the upper classes.” 
Meanwhile “incidents” fanned the flame of suspicion and resentment. 
When a Zappelin, with three officers aboard, descended at Luneville 
FVenchmen believed that it had come to spy ; and when some 
German commercial travellers were molested at Nancy there was an 
outbreak of wrath in the Reichstag only partially soothed by the 
dismissal of the Prefect. Well might the ^Igian Minister at Berlin 
note the “excessive nervosity” of German opinion as the greatest 
menace to peace. The dangerous ferment struck all observers. 
Otfried Nippold, returning after several years in the Far East, was 
shocked at the change, and his “German Chauvinism”’* held the 
mirror up to his fellow-countrymen. Bernhardi’s “Germany and 
the Next War” was only one of the books which proclaimed not 

*“Deutscher Chauvinismus,” 1913 ; c/. Vergnet, “La France en Danger,” 
and Rohrbach, "Chauvinismus und Walikneg,” II. An interesting pcivtical 
tour in Germany at this time is described in Bourdon. “L’Enigffie Allemaode.** 
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only the nearness but the rightness of wtur. The Pan-German 
Xeague had bean reinforced by the Deutseher Wehrverein, founded 
in 1912 by General Keim, who declared that a war was inevitable. 
•“There is a smell of blood in the air,” echoed General Liebert. The 
political Generals had become a national danger, but many of the 
civilians were as bad. Maximilian Harden’s biting attacks on the 
timidity of the Government, Bassermann’s rousing appeals to the 
JNational Liberals, and the teaching of bellicose professors added to 
the danger of the situation. 

Old friends and close observers began to detect a change in 
the Kaiser himself. “He was quite coidial,’’ writes Bishop Boyd 
■Carpenter after a visit to Berlin in June, 1913, 

■'‘but he spoke with a note which was new to me. The 

He seemed apprehensive. He spoke of the dangerous Kaiser 
position in which Germany was placed between two 
Powers which might prove hostile. When I left him I felt that he 
was under the influence of a great fear.’’* “From the beginning of 
1913,’’ adds Bethmann-Hollweg, “he spoke to me of the coalition 
which, like that of Kaunitz, was joining against us and would fall on 
us.’’ His anxiety was revealed on the visit of King Albert to 
Potsdam on November 5-6. War with France, declared the host, 
was inevitable and near, for France wished for it and was rapidly 
-arming for it ; but he was assured of victory. Count Moltke, Chief 
of the Staff, added that in the event of war the enthusiasm of the 
whole people in repelling the traditional enemy rendered success a 
certainty.** The French Ambassador was informed of these conver- 
sations, which he reported to Paris with his own grave observations. 
“Enmity against us is increasing, and the Emperor has ceased to be 
« friend of peace. His personal influence has been exerted on many 
critical occasions in its favour, but he has come to think that war 
with France is inevitable. As he advances in years, family tradi- 
tions, the reactionary tendencies of the Court, and especially the 
impatience of the soldiers, obtain a greater hold over his mind. 
Perhaps he feels some slight jealousy of the popularity acquired by 
his son, who flatters the passions of the Pan-Germans. The Emperor 
and his Chief of the Staff may have wished to induce the King of 
the Belgians not to make any opposition in the event of a conflict 
"between us. Whatever the object of the conversation, the revelation 
is one of extreme gravity. It would be well to take account of this 
new factor, namely, that he is becoming used to an order of ideas 
which were formerly repugnant to him, and we must keep our 
powder dry.” In the following months Baron Beyens noticed that 
he was less friendly to French visitors. “I have often held out my 

, • Boyd Carpenter, "Further Pages of My Life.” 263-94. 

*• Beyens “L’Allemagne avant la Guerre,” 24-5. Moltke denied that 
he spoke of a war as desirable or imminent. He expressed the view that the 
■German army would show itself superior if it came to a conflict, and the people 
would rise as one man if attacked. See his letter of Dec. 18, 1914, “Deutsches 
Weissbuch uber die Schuld am Kriege,” 75-6. 
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lianid to IVance,*’ lie Femariced at a Court ball in February, 1914,. 
‘*afid bas relied -with bicks. They had better take care at; 

Parie, for I shall not always be here." “The atmoe- 
phere of hate and defiance," testified the Minister^ 
Atmoapbere become heavier owing to the discussions on the- 

Three Years’ Law. Peace remains at the mercy 
of an accident.” Colonel House, visiting Berlin in May with a view 
to an Anglo-German-American Entente, was appalled by the- 
militarism of Berlin. “The whole of Germany is charged -with 
electricity,” he reported. “Everybody’s nerves are tense. It only 
needs a spark to set the whole thing off.’’* 

The German military effort inevitably provoked a French, 
response ; smd a law restoring three years’ service was proposed by 
the Briand Ministry, and carried by the Barthou Ministry which 
succeeded it.** “The heads of our army,” writes Poincare, “con- 
sidered it imperative. The increase of German effectives, the 
apprehensions aroused by the Balkan crisis, the difficulties arising 
from the application of the Moroccan Treaty, the memory off 
Tangier, Casablanca and Agadir — all this naturaly lent a new 
vivacity to patriotic sentiment.” The law was fought by the 
Socialists and the Caillaux Radicals ; but France, like German.Vr 
was ready for sacrifices, and the election of Poincare as President in 
January proclaimed the new spirit of confidence. The atmospheric 
change was recorded and analysed in a series of dispatches from 
the Belgian Minister in Paris. “The British attitude in 1911,”' 
he wrote on October 9, 1912, “caused a revulsion in opinion. To- 
say that the French nation has become bellicose would be going too- 
far. The agriculturist, the bourgeois, the merchant, the industrialist- 
know what a conflagration would cost them, yet the country is 
confident of success. We must count with the turbulent youth and 
the military. The men at the head of affairs are sincerely pacifiOr 
but their action is excessive. It is good to restore to a nation its 
dignity, but dangerous to foster its chauvinism.. 
MUitarbin They began by military parades and marching 
In France through Paris. The visit of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
excited nationalism. Millerand accompanied him to* 
the frontier, whence the Grand Duchess saluted the lost provinces, 
and the visit concluded with a review at Nancy, which became a> 
demonstration against the TrSaty of Frankfurt. Opinion forced the 
hand of Napoleon in 1870, and could again confront the Governments- 
with a situation leaving no issue but war.” “Delcasse’s appoint- 
ment to Petrograd,” writes the same diplomat on February 24, 1913, 
“exploded yesterday like a bomb. It must have pleased poincare,. 
the Lorrainer, on the first day of his office to affirm his resolve to- 
hold the flag erect. In these troubled moments that is the dangeir 
of his presence at the Elysee. One hepes his cool and practical' 

*Hendrick, “Life and Letters of Waller H, Page,” T. ch. 9. 

•*In its issue of May 25, 1913, Cil Bias stated that the return to three* 
years’ service bad been demanded by Russia on the occasion of M. Poincare’s, 
visit in 1912, and the story was generally believed in Germany. The reduction- 
to two years had been made in 1901. 
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'mind will esve him from all exaggeration. The great increase of 
'German armaments at the same moment increases the danger of a 
-too nationalist orientation of the Frendi policy.” In reporting the 
mew tone in the theatres and cafe cfuintantt, he writes on May 6 that 
the most chauvinist tirades aroused frenzied applause.* 

Austrian opinion throughout the Balkan wars had been in a 
ferment, and when Bulgaria attacked Serbia on June 29 she could 
.scarcely control herself. “Austria,” telegraphed San 
Giuliano, the Italian Foreign Minister, to Giolitti, Mflitarism 
the Prime Minister, who was absent from Rome, “has In Anstria 
informed us and Germany of her intention to take 
action against Serbia, and describes it as defensive, hoping to 
•establish the casus foederis, which I consider inapplicable, I am 
trying to* concert with Germany to prevent this action, but it might 
be necessary to say clearly that we do not consider it defensive, 
and therefore that the casus foederis does not arise.” "If Austria 
acts against Serbia,” replied Giolitti, “it is clear that it does not 
arise. There is no question of defence, since no one seeks to attack 
h/sr. That must be stated to Austria in the most formal manner, 
arid it is ‘to be hoped that Germany will dissuade her from this 
perilous adventure.” Receiving no encouragement from her allies, 
Austria postponed the reckoning with her neighbour ; but the 
■tension was rendered even more acute by the growth of Pan-Serb 
propaganda and by the brutal coercion in the southern provinc- 
es of the Dual Monarchy, and above all in Croatia, which fed 
it.** “Austria,” reported the French Ambassador at Vienna on 
December 13, “finds herself in an impasse, without knowing how 
ehe is to escape. Thus the feeling that the nations are moving 
towards a conflict, urged by an irresistible force, grows from day to 
-da}'. People here are becoming accustomed to the idea of a general 
war as the only possible remedy for the financial stringency which is 
cruelly felt after the military efforts the country has had to make 
for the last year.”*** In 1913 Franz Ferdinand was appointed 
Inspector-General of the Army and Navy, and added Conrad von 
Motzendorff, who had been recalled to office after Aebrenthal’s death, 
to train the forces of the Dual Monarchy for war. Conrad, indeed, 
oomplained bitterly that he had twice prepared the army for battle, 
and that it could not for ever be disappointed.**** 

Opinion in Russia was no less inflamed than in Germany, 
Austria and France. Kiderlen, declares Reventlow, did not believe 
that the Entente wanted war, and was sure that Russia was unable 
to wage it ; but his successor, Jagow, like the Chancellor, took a more 


•C/. Millerand, “Pour la defence nationaie, une annee au Ministerede 
la Guerre” ; .Marcel Sembat, “Faites un roi, sinon faites la psix” ; Dimnet, 
■“France Herself Again” ; and Rohrbacii, “Chauvinismua und Weltkrieg,” I. 

**Croaiia was ruled from Budapest, where Tisza and the Magyar, noble* 
pursued a policy of iron centralization and racial ascendancy unknown in Cis- 
l-eithan Austria for half a century ; but since I9M tbe anti,.Siav feeling was a* 
violent in Vienna as in Budapest. 

•••Poincare, “Les Ongines de la Guerrl,” 177. 

••♦•Ashmead-Bartlett’s letter to the Times, July 30, 1917. 
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ayuroiiet view. The Kaiser and the Tsar met for the last time ixa 
May, I9i3i when the wedding of the Princess brought the British and. 
Bnssian sovereigns to Berlin. While the rulers remained on friendly 
terms, they were surrounded by men filled with suspicion andi 
hostility. The acuteness of the tension was revealed when T<mkey 
asked the German Government for an officer of high 
Usuin Ton rank to reorganize its army, as Von der Goltz had. 
Sanders reorganized it in 1883. No objection was raised w'hen 
the Kaiser discussed the matter with the Tsar iifc 
Berlin, and in November a contract was signed appointing Limaix 
von Sanders to command the First Army Corps. In this arrangement 
Russia saw with dismay a fresh obstacle to her desire for the opening 
of the Steaits ; and the conciliatory Kokovtseff was sent to Berlin to- 
remonstrate.* The Kaiser and the Chancellor explained that they 
could not refuse Turkey’s request, partlj’ because Germany had long 
supplied her needs since the time of Von der Goltz and partly 
because she would go elsewhere if they declined. To the suggestion 
that they need only send instructors they replied that experience had 
proved them useless, and that they must have a power of command. 
They added, however, that they had no wish to make difficulties for 
Russia, and would consider the matter afresh. 

Sazonoff W'as in no way mollified, and he asked Sir Edward Grey 
to approve the following peremptory note. “The German command^ 
would put the whole Diplomatic Corps in the power 
of Germany, and the General could take military 
Sazonoff measures in violation of the Sultan’s sovereignty. IP 
Germany obtains such a privileged position, the other 
Powers would have to consider their own interests.’’ When Sir 
Edward objected to the threat, the Charge observed that Russia 
attached the very greatest importance to the Note and reckoned on 
England’s firm support. Sir Edward rejoined that Kuhlmann had' 
just told him that the German command was only necessary because- 
Von der Goltz could never get his instructions carried out, and that 
it would be like the British Naval Mission. He had replied that 
Constantinople interested all the Powers, and that this plan violated! 
the Sultan’s sovereignty. Moreover, the British Admiral would not 
be a combatant. “Nor would the General,” replied Kuhlmann. After 
these two interviews, the Foreign Secretary telegraphed to* 
Constantiuople suggesting that the three Ambassadors should 
separately and verbally make a communication to the Porte. "Wo 
have beard a German General has received a very far-reaching 
command. We assume Turkey will do nothing to jeopardize tho- 
independence or security of the Straits and the capital. Other 
Powers are also interested, and we should be glad of information* 
regarding the contract.” Sazonoff resented Sir Edward’s attempt to* 
pour water into his wine, and complained of his coolness "in a 
matter of such importance for us” ; but he was compelled to adopt, 
the milder course. The three Ambassadors accordingly asked the 


•Siebert, *‘Diplomatisch4 Aktenstnicke.” chs. 17-19 ; “Les Affair«: 
Ballcanigues,” III, 81-107 ; and Liman von Sanders, "Funf Jahre Turkei,” ch. ].. 
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Grand Vizier for information, and on December J5 the official reply 
■waa received. “The General is Chief of the Mission, Member of the 
War Council, Inspector of Military Schools, and Commander of the 
First Corps. His command is purely technical. The Straits, the 
forts, and the maintenance of order in Constantinople are not in his 
jurisdiction.” 

The Turkish reply tells us nothing new, commented Sazonoff, 
who thereupon informed Sir Edward that the Secretary, who observed 
to Lichnowsky that no event would now awkit a British initiative. 
But the foreign had made such a profound impression in Russia 
since he had been in office refused to be stampeded into violent 
courses ; for a conciliatory breeze was blowing from 
Berlin. The General arrived in Constantinople on Liman in 
December 14 and took over the command of the Constantinople 
First Corps ; but before leaving home .Tagow 
had informed him of Russia’s objection and had supported 
the Russian suggestion that he should take command of the 
Second Corps, stationed at Adrianople. The General replied 
that the Chief of the Mission could only reside in the capital. A 
compromise was finally adopted by which Liman resigned command 
of the First Corps and 'a as appointed General-Inspector of the 
Turkish army. At the New Year’s reception the Tsar warmly 
thanked the German Anihassador for complying with his wishes ; 
but Sazonoff's embitterment remained after its immediate cause Jiad 
been remo\ed. Well might Professor Schiemann close his weekly 
article on December 31, 1913, with the confe.ssion that at hardly 
any time in the last centurj' had the clouds spread so far over the 
horizon. 

While the Liman crisis was at its height a New Year’s article 
in a Russian military paper expressed the views prevailing among s 
section of officers. “We all know we are preparing for a war in the 
West. Not only the troops but the whole nation must accustom 
itself to the idea that we arm ourselves for a war of Annihilation 
against the Germans, and the German Enipires must be annihilat- 
ed.” The Liman compromise brought no real detente. Russia 
withdrew Government orders from Germans, and at the end of 
January a new French loan of milliards was negotiated, part of 
which was earmarked for strategic railways. Meanwhile the threads 
between Petrograd and Belgrad were drawn tighter. On February 2 
Pasitch in an audience of the Tsar broached the possibility of th«- 
marriage of the Crown Prince to one of the Princesses, and held out- 
the prospect of her becoming the Tsarina of the Jugoslav people. 
The Tsar favoured the proposal, and begged his visitor to say to 
King Peter, “For Serbia we will do everything.”* 

The Liman incident inspired Sazonoff to submit a memoran> 
dum to the Tsar “on the necessity of a comprehensive programme 
of action, in order to assure for us a satisfactory solution of the 
question of the Straits in the event of being compelled at no distant 

period to defend our interests in the Bosphorus and Dardanelles."’ 

- -- 

• See Bi^itshevicb, “Causes of the War," 126-34. 
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The Tsair ordered the question to be dismissed by n CJrowa Coiroeil, 
wiiieh stet on February 21,1914,* under the chairmanship of the 
Foreign Minister and was attended by military, 
naval and diplomatic experts, including the Amba3sa< 
dor at Constantinople. Sazonoff opened by observing 
that, though he did not anticipate serious oomplioa* 
tions at the present moment, there was no guarantee for the main* 
^nanoe of the status quo in the East. If Turkey lost control of the 
iStraits, Russia could not allow another Power to settle on their 
lahores, and might thus be forced to occupy them herself. As the 
.success of this operation would depend on its rapidity, landing 
'Opmations must supplement naval action. The Foreign Minister 
'therefore asked the Council to report what had already been done to 
prepare for siction against the Straits, and what could and should be 
•done. The Chief of the Staff pointed out that a considerable force 
would be needed, and that its size would depend on the political 
situation. Sazonoff interjected that neither Greece nor Bulgaria 
would oppose ; for, if one of them intervened, the other would 
probably join the Russian side. To the question whether Serbia’s 
support might not be counted on, he replied that action against the 
iStraits would hardly be undertaken except in a European war, in 
•which she would be compelled to throw her whole weight against 
Austria. Roomania was bound by treaty to Austria, but in view of 
the Russophil trend of opinion it was not certain that she would 
fight on her side. The Chief of the Staff tlien observed that the 
struggle for Constantinople was impossible without a European war. 
Troops could only be spared for the purpose if and when the struggle 
on the Western front had been satisfactorily concluded. In conclu- 
sion the Council made detailed recommendations relating to transport 
by land amd sea, the construction of new lines in the Caucasus and 
the strengthening of the Black Sea fleet. 


The deliberations of the Council were unknown to the public ; 
but the tension was revealed in a sensational article in the Kolnische 
Zeitung of March 2 from its Petrograd correspondent. “The Russian 
danger is not imminent; but in 1917 the army reforms will be 
completed and" troops are already being massed on 
Militarfam her Western frontier. Germany will perhaps be 
in Russia unable to prevent invasion. Russian armaments are 
enormous and .she will turn her arms against 
Germany. Such a war would be acclaimed by the whole people. In 
three years, when we negotiate a new commercial treaty, she will 
perhaps try to provoke foreign complications.” The article, which 
was believed to have been inspired from Berlin,** au'oused alarm 
throughout Europe ; and an article in the Bourse Gazette of March 
13, universally attributed to Sukhomlinoff, the War Minister, 


*Lnloy. ''Documents Secrets,” 74-100, and "Das deutsche Weissbucb 
uber die Schuld am Kriege,” 169-81, print ihe offlcial report. 

“According to Baron Schelking’s "The Game of IMpIomaCy,” it was 
inspired by the Councillor of the German Embassy. Jagow denied official 
prompting. 
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iEicreaBed tbe exciteMent. “Russia wishes for peace but is ready for 
-war. "ni© army is not only large but excellently equipped. Russia 
has always fought on foreign soil and has always been victorious 
Russia is no longer on the defensive, RusSia is re^y ” On May 14 
Jagow uttered a warning in the Reichstag to the Russian Press, 
while expressing his conviction that the Government remained 
friendly ; and on May 23 SazonofF exhorted the Press of both coun- 
tries to remain calm The aj peals were in vain. The Russian Press 
continued to proclaim the histone mission to possess 
Constantinople. It was hinted that Russia would 
show her strength when the commercial treaties Polemics 
came to be remwed in 1916, and Witte gloomily 
prophesied that the discussion would lead to war. In Gurmany the 
Press was equall}' neurotic “The relative calm is only apparent,” 
reported the Russian Ambassador at Berlin “Public opmion is 
strongly excited against Russia, and the military and the Junkers 
do not conceal their bellicose sentiments This excitement and the 
warlike atmosphere is due to the fear of the growth of our military 
and economic strength, and it is believed that the present moment, 
when our preparations are far from completion, is the best for 
Germany That such a collision will come sooner or later is not 
doubted here The Government, how ei er, does not share these 
warlike sentiments ” 

Russia, like Germany and France, had made feverish efforts 
since the Balkan wars to increase and improve her armaments , for 
it was in \aiD that Witte and Rosen besought the Tsar and their 
colleagues in the Council of the Empire to drop the forward policy 
in the Balkans which was leading straight to war * In June, 1913, 
an increase of recruits was demanded of the Duma, approved by the 
Tsar in August, and begun in November, the scheme to be completed 
in 1917. In the spring of 1914 the Duma, m secret session, voted 
large sums for military preparations Recruits were increased by 
135,000 a year, and in the spring of 1913 a “period of preparation 
for war” was instituted, which enabled the preliminaries of mobiliza- 
tion to take place before mobilization itself was proclaimed. Early 
in 1914 fifty millions, described by Kokovtseff as earmarked for a 
war were spent on the army In April, 1914, a Japanese mission, 
on vising Russia, was struck by the evident hostility of the ofiSoers, 
who talked openly of the coming war •* In addition to the 
military preparations, an attempt was made to improve the diploma- 
tic situation In June the Tsar visited Roumania, when there was 
talk of a marriage between the Crown Prince and a daughter of the 
Tsar , and negotiations were subsequently begun with Bratiano for 
a military convention *** 

At the inv itation of Professor Delbruck, hie old pupil Professor 
Mitrafanoff contributed to the June number of the Preussisfhe 

• See Rosen, "Forty Years of Diplomacy,” II, ch 30-3 

•• Sevens, April 4, in Schwertfeger, "Zur Europaischen Politik,” IV, 189. 

*** Telegram of July 30, 1914, from the Rusaian Minister in Bucharest, 
published by the Bolshevists. 
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J^rbucher an article which increased the prevailing apprehension. 
“Ifee tension is felt by every onp of any intelligence. The signa 
are not only in the Press. The feeling against the 
Germans is in everybody’s heart and on everybody’s 
’ Article only recently become vocal, but it has 

long been ripening. The cause is the thwarting of age- 
long Bussian ambitions in the Near East. It is now clear to 
Bnssians that, if everything remains as at present, the road to- 
Constantinople lies through Berlin. We have no desire to attack 
Germany. We have too much admiration for German civilization to- 
■wish for ourselves Attila’s victory. We are also fully convinced 
that Germany is far from having directly aggressive tendencies ; 
but we feel ourselves on all sides hampered and hemmed in by 
German pressure, on our flanks, in Turkey, in Sweden, in Austria. 
We meet with no recognition of our present situation, no reckoning 
with our present strength, and we are resolved to win for ourselves 
the position due to u.s. War with Germany would be a misfortune, 
but one cannot escape from a bitter necessity when it is really 
necessarj'. Only the pos.session of the Straits can end this intolera- 
ble situation, in which Russia’s export trade can be stopped at any 
moment. The southward urge is an historical, political and econo- 
mic necessity, and any State w hich resists it is ipso facto an 
enemy.”* It was Skobeleff’s old cry that the road to Constantinople 
passed through tlie Brandenburg Thor. 

The tension was increased bj’ a provocative article on June 13 
in the Petrograd Bourse Gazette, entitled, “Russia is ready. France 
must be ready too,” attributed to the War Minister, 
“Rutsia is “Russia fulfils all her obligations under the alliance. 

Ready” and she expects her ally to do the same. The contin- 

gent of recruits this year has been raised from 450,000 
to 580,000, and the period of service increased by six months. Thua 
every winter Russia has an array of 2,300,000. Germany possesses 
880,000, Austria 600,000 and Italy 400,000. Russia therefore 
naturally expects 770,000 men from France, which is only possible 
with the Three Years’ Service. This increase is to facilitate rapid 
mobilization, in which connection Russia is advancing to new reforms 
— to the construction of a whole network of strategic railways and the 
most rapid concentration of the army in the event of war. Russia 
wishes the same from France. Russia and France desire no war ; but 
Russia is ready, and France must be ready too.” The article aroused 
anger in Berlin. “So the Russians have shown their cards,” wrote the 
Kaiser. “Any German who still disbelieves that Russia and France 
are working full steam for an early war against us and that we must 
-take corresponding measures is fit for a madhouse.” On June 16 
the pacific Chancellor wrote to Lichnow sky that no inspired article 
had ever so nakedly revealed the bellicose tendencies of the Russian 
military party. “Till now only the extremist circles among the 
Pan-Germans and militarists attributed to Russia the definite plan 

* Thia metnorale article is reprinted in Delbruck. “Krieg und 
Prfitik,” I. 
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of an early offensive against us ; but cooler minds are beginning to> 
share this view. The first result is the cry for a new and immediatet 
increase of the army ; and when the army gets something, the navy 
will also raise its voice. As the I^iser is already won over 
I apprehend for the summer and autumn the outbreak of a pew 
attack of armament fever. I do not believe Russia is planning a- 
speedy attack ; but she wishes, in the event of another Balkan 
crisis, to take a stronger line. Whetlier it comes to a European 
oonfiagration will depend solely on the attitude of Germany and 
England. If we combine, M'hich our respective obligations do not- 
forbid, war will be avoided. If not, a subsidiary difference bet- 
ween Russia and Austria would light the torch.” 

Ill 

While the relations between the Dual Alliance and the CentraK 
Powers grew steadily worse, a welcome detente had occurred between. 
Great Britain and Germany. After the Settlement 
of the Morocco crisis Sir Edward Grey declared that _ 
we had no desire to oppo.se German expansion in CoImJcs 
C entral Africa ; and the possibilities of colonial 
co-operation were briefly discussed between Lord Haldane and 
Bethmann-Holhveg at Berlin. Negotiations were begun in London 
after his return,* and the first task was to overhaul the agreement of 
1898 which divided the African colonies of Portugal into economic 
spheres of influence. ‘‘Thanks to the accommodating spirit,” 
writes Liebnowsky, ‘‘the new agreement fully accorded with our 
wishes and interests.” Angora, with San Thome and Principle on. 
the West coast, and Mozambique from German East Africa to the 
21ambesi were earmarked for Germany. The agreement was far 
more favourable to Germany than that of 1898. The negotiationa- 
were practically completed w hen King George visited Berlin in May, 
1913, and the agreement was initialled in August. Sir Edward, 
however, would only sign if the agreement of 1898 and the Windsor 
Treaty were published with it ; and the Wilhelmstrasse declined the 
condition. ‘‘We intended publication,” explains Jagow, ‘‘but only 
at a suitable moment, when the danger of hostile criticism should be 
less acute, and if possible with the simultaneous announcement of 
the Bagdad agreement, then near completion.” Sanction was finally 
obtained at the end of July, 1914 ; but by that time the war was in 
sight, and the Treaty was never signed. 

The discussions relating to Asiatic Turkey were more difficult 
and more far-reaching.** The withdrawal of Russian opposition at- 

•See Lichnowsky. "My London Mission” ; Jagow’s reply to Lichnowsky^ 
in “International Conciliation.” No. 127 ; HeliTerich, “Vorgeschichte des- 
Weltkriegcs.” 116-20. 

**The British story is given in the Quarterly Review, October, 1917 ; the 
German in Helfferich, “Die Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges." and Schafer, “Die 
Entwickelung der Bagdadbahn Politik.” For the Russo-German negotiations^ 
see Siebert, “Diplomatische Aktenstucke." chs. 8-9. 
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Tthe Bodidam meetmg in 1910 rendered British acceptance of the 
Bagdad Railway a mere matter of time ; and the final negotiations 
took place when the • Grand Vizier, Hakki Pasha, 
visited London for the peace negotiations alter the 
first Balkan war. Turkey accepted our definition of 
the status quo in the Gulf, and we recognized the nomi- 
nal Snzerainty of the Sultan over Koweit. An international Rive- 
rain Commission, with a Turkish facade and British control, was to 
iregulate the navigation of the Shatt-el-Arab, and the Lynch Company 
was confirmed in its privileges on the Tigris. 

The German Government was informed of the Anglo- 
Turkiah settlement ; and Anglo-German discussions which began 
immediately, resulted in a convention initialled on June 16, 1914. 
Great Britain undertook not to oppose the Bagdad railway system, 
and Germany not to oppose British control of river navigation. 
The terminus was to be at Basra, two British directors were to sit 
on the board, and the construction and exploitation of the ports at 
Bagdad and Basra were to be undertaken by a separate company, 
an which British capital was to hold 40 per cent. ; and the naviga- 
tion of the Shatt-el-Arab was to be entrusted to a company in which 
Great Britain should hold half the capital, while Turkey could hand 
•over 20 per cent, to German capital. Agreements were also concluded 
in regard to irrigation and oil. Both parties engaged 
to prevent discrimination on the railways and rivers 
Agreeing of Asiatic Turkey. Germany undertook not to 
support the establishment of any port or railway 
terminus on the Gulf without our consent, and recognized our special 
jwsition on the Shatt-el-Arab. Sir Edward’s most important conces- 
sion, observes Lichnowsky, was the continuation of the railway to 
Basra, thus recognizing the whole of Mosopotamia north of that 
point as within the German sphere of influence. Friends of peace on 
both sides were thankful that the greatest cause of Anglo-German 
friction except the fleet had at last been removed. Meanwhile 
France and Germany had also come to terms, and an agreement 
was initialled on February 15, 1914, The French group withdrew 
from the Bagdad Company, and France undertook to ask fc* no 
railway concessions in the Bagdad railway zone. Germany, in 
return, promised to claim no concessions in North Syria and the 
hinterland of the Black Sea. ^Juestions relating to railway con- 
nexions, tariffs, and future loans to Turkey were also amicably 
arranged. A Franoo-Turk Treaty was signed on April 22, 1914.* 
There now only remained an agreement between Germany and 
Turkey before the whole complex of settlements came into operation ; 
and thus too was nearing its conclusion. 


British negotiations with Germany were watched by our friends 
with unfounded suspicion. At the end of 1912 the French Ambas- 
sador was instructwi to mention that the Press rumours of a 
rapprochement with Germany were damaging the Entente, and that 

• Sols Bompard, “L'Entree en Ouerre de la Tnrqnie." Revue <#» Rarh, 
July 1, 1921. 
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Poincare was to answer an interpellation. Sir Edward replied that 
there was no foundation for the rumours, and that he was only 
discussing colonial and other subordinate questions in a fiiendiy way. 
The feeling of insecurity, however, could not be wholly eradicated. 
“Gosohen asked Gambon his view on a naval holiday,” reported the- 
Russian Minister at Berlin in Febmary, 1914. “Gambon replied that 
he could not approve, as all savings on the navy would go to the 
army and be used against France in a future collision. He looks 
very sadly at the continual rumours of an improvement in Anglo- 
German relations, as it suggests the possibility of a rapprochements 
I can !-ee from here how the German Government is trying to meet 
the English.”* 


The Liman crisis, in which he deemed Sir Edward to have left 
him in the lurch, intensified SazonofF’s desire to tighten the bonds- 
of the Triple Entente. The transformation of Triple 
Alliance, he wrote to Izvolsky on April 2, seemed to The Triple 
him desirable.** “Certain steps towards co-opera- Eoteate 
tion and closer definition of their mutual obligations 
have been taken between France and England. We must work in 
the same direction. I share your view that it would be well if 
Poincare and Doumergue, taking advantage of the meeting with the 
King and his Minister at Paris, could poiht out confidentially that a 
closer relationship between Russia and England would be joyfully- 
welcomed in France and would be equally desirable for all the 
members of the Entente. Perhaps the French Government would 
propose to Grey to inform us of the Anglo-French political compact, 
which would serve as the foundation for a similar arrangement.” 


The King and Queen arrived in Paris on April 1 ; and the 
importance of the occasion was emphasized by the presence of the 
Foreign Secretary, who had never left our shores during his long 
tenure of office. According to arrangement Doumergue pleaded for 
closer relations between Great Britain and Russia, and Izvolsky 
reported the result to Petrograd. An alliance was impossible, but 
Sir Edward was ready for an arrangement with Russia like that 


existing with France. A naval convention was 
possible, and the Anglo-French agreements might 
be communicated. “Doumergue and Gambon told 
me they were astonished at Grey’s clear and definite 


Converaa- 
tioDs ia 
Paris 


willingness for a close rapprochement On May 12 Benckendorff 


reported a memorable interview with the Foreign Minister. “Sir 


Edward sent for me to express how profound were the impressions 
of his journey — impressions which were shared by the King and all 


who had_ taken part in the visit. These impressions had far 
surpassed' his expectations, and he could not sufficiently congratulate- 


himself on his reception by Poincare and Doumergue, with whom 


* Siebert, “Diplomacbche Aktcnstuche,” 775. 

** See the dispatches in Siebert. ch. 21. A selection was published by 
dte Oerman Foreign Office in 1919 as "Diplomatische KrieganistunSen ; Doku- 
niente bu den Epgiisch-Russischen Verhandlungen uber ein Marine 
Abkommen” ; cf. Jagow. "Ursaehen und Ausbruche des Weltkri^es.” eh. 8. 
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«ntiire agreement on enrrent iesues and the general situation was 
Teached. The British Government had drawn the conclusion that 
the Entente had struck as deep root in France as in England. Orey 
^>oke with a warmth that is not usual with him.” Four days later 
the Ambassador reported the favourable result of the Cabinet 
<iiscuBBion. Russia would be informed of the Grey-Cambon letterSi 
and discussions would then take place between the Russian and the 
' British Admiralties. 

On May 23 the Foreign Secretary gave the Russian Ambassa- 
"dors the Grey-Cambon letters, adding that there was no objection 
to a similar agreement with Russia, which would naturally deal 
with the navies. After full discussion the Russian Admiralty 
Tcoommended that Great Britain should hold as large a part of the 
German fleet as possible in the North Sea, and thereby render 
possible a Russian landing in Pomerania ; that for this purpose 
she might send merchant sliips to Russia and the Baltic ports before 
the beginning of hostilities ; that Russian ships should be allowed 
to use British harbours in the Eastern Mediterranean, 

Naval as they were already allowed to use French harbours 

Discussions in the western half ; and that information as to 
signals, ciphers, etc., should be exchanged. After 
conversation with Prince. Louis of Battenberg the Russian Naval 
Attache reported that the British Government was in no hurry, and 
that the Prince would visit Russia in August for discussions with the 
Admiralty. 

By this time the secret had leaked out. Ever since 1909 an 
official in the Russian Embassy in London had comm\uiicated to 
Berlin the correspondence which passed through the hands of 
BenokendorflF ; and the Berliner Tageblatt, at the wish of the German 
Government, now revealed the Anglo-Russian discussions.* Sir 
Edward lamented to Benckendorff the indiscretions that had 
appeared, as he would be forced to answer a question in the 
House. Meanwhile he sought to relieve the apprehensions of 
Bethamann-Hollweg, who had instructed Lichnowsky to ask for ex- 
planations. “It is most satisfactory that Sir Edward has denied 
the rumours of an Anglo-Russian Naval Convention,” he wrote to 
Lichnowsky on June 16. “If they had been true it would not only 
have stimulated Russian and French chauvinism, but would have 
produced a navy scare and a renewed poisoning of our slowly 
improving relations with England. Coming on top of the neurotic 
tension in which Europe has lived in recent years, its further results 
would have been beyond prediction.’’ The Under-Secretary, 
Zimmermann, on the other hand, wrote to the Chancellor that the 
Ambassador was once more hoodwinked by Sir Edward Grey, and 
suggested that he should be shown the proofs of the negotiations in 
progress between England and Russia. On July 11 the Foreign 
Secretary replied to questions in Parliament whether a naval 
oonvention with Russia had been or was being made. A year ago, 
he declared, the Prime Minister had said that if war broke out 


•See Valentin, "Deutscblands Aussenpolitik,” 145-47. 
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between the European Powers no unpublished agreements existed 
which could limit the freedom of the Government or Parliament. 
No negotiations with any Power had been or were being or were 
likely to be tmdertaken which would make this less true. If any 
such convention were contemplated which would modify the Prime 
Minister’s declaration, it would have to be laid before Parliament. 
This ambiguous phraseology was interpreted in different ways ; 
but the inability to meet a plain question with a direct negative 
confirmed the suspicious in their fears. “It is now only a question 
■of form when an alliance is concluded,’’ wrote Schieraann. “I have 
always held that as soon as France and Russia were certain of 
England's support a European war would become probable.’’ 

The slow progress of the discussions annoyed Sazonolf, who 
reminded BenckendorfF of the necessity to conclude the Convention 
as soon as possible. “I will do all I can to hasten 
the negotiations between Captain Wolkoff and the Impatience 
Admiralty,” replied the Ambassador on July 2 ; “but ofRnsaia 
I see no reason to believe that the Government has 
the least objection to carry out the Paris project. If it is not yet 
finished, it is because Prince Louis is to complete the negotiations 
in Petrograd. Another cause of delay is the indiscretions. Perhaps 
Sir Edward wishes that the disquietude in Berlin should diminish 
before he goes further. As a matter of fact, he would find it difficult 
At the same moment to issue dementis and to negotiate.” Before, 
however. Sir Edward had time to solve his problem in Casuistry or 
Prince Louis to sign the Naval Convention at Petrograd, the whole 
energies of the British Government were engaged in a desperate 
effort to maintain the peace of the world. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE BREAKING OF THE STORM 


T he European atmosphere was charged - with electricity when. 
Francis Ferdinand and his wife were murdered by Austrian 
Serbs at Sarajevo on June 28.* The headstrong Berchtold 
instantly resolved to seize the opportunity for the 
„ final reckoning with Serbia for which he had been 
Mortos waiting ; but on July 1 Tisza warned the emperor 
in an impressive Memorandum that there w'as not 
sufficient proof to charge Belgrad with the crime, that Austria would 
be universally regarded as the disturber of the peace, and that to 
begin a great war before Bulgaria replaced Roumania as a satellite 
of the Triple Alliance would be folly. The senti- 
ments of Francis Joseph were expressed in an 
autograph letter, drawn up by Berchtold, to the 
Kaiser. “The crime against my nephew is the direct 
consequence of the agitation carried on by Russian and Serbian 
Pan-Slavista, whose sole aim is to weaken the Triple Alliance and 
shatter my Empire. Though it may be impossible to prove the 
coipplioity of the Serbian Government, there can be no doubt tha^, 
its policy, intent on uniting all Jugoslavs under the Serbian flag,, 
must encourage such crimes and endanger my house and countries i* 
it is not stopped. My efforts must be directed to isolating Serbia 
and reducing her size. After the recent terrible event I am certain 
that you also are convinced that agreement between Serbia and us 
is out of the question, and that the peace policy of all European 


*See "Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the European 
War," ad. by J. B. Scott; supplemented by Kautzky, “Die Deutschen Doku- 
mente zum Kriegsausbruch" ; Dirr, “Bayerische Dokumente zum Kriegsaut* 
bruch" the evidence given before the Untersuchungsausschuss of the Reichtfag ^ 
and the final Austrian Red Book, published after the defeat of the Central 
Powers. The best defences of British policy are by Headlam, “The History of 
Twelve Days” and “The German Chancellor and the Outbreak of War" ; Oman, 
"The Outbreak of the War” ; and Gilbert Murray, "The Foreign Policy of Sir 
Edward Grey.” Earl Loreburn, "How the War Came," is more critical. The 
best defences of French policy are by Poincare, “Les Origines de la Guerre," 
and Bourgeois et Pages, "Les Origines et les Responsnbilites de la Grande 
Guerre.” Pevet, “Les Responsables de la Guerre,” is highly critical. The best 
defence of German policy are in "Das deutsche Weissbuch uber die Schuld am 
Kriege”; Bethmann-Hollweg, "Reflections on the World War,” I, supplemented 
by his “Kriegsreden,” excellently edited by Thimme ; Jagow, “Ursachen und 
Ausbruch des Weltkrieges": Hellferich “Die Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges”; and 
Oncken’s chapters in "Deutschland und der Weltkrieg." Kautzky, “Wie der 
Weltkrieg entstand,” is hostile. The most dispassionate discussion by a 
German is in Valentin, “Deutschlands Aussenpolitik,” ch. 10. The fullest 
account of Austrian policy is given by Gooss, “Das Wiener Kabinet und die 
Entstehung des Weltkrieges.” Kanner, “Die kaiserliche Katastrcpherpolitik," 
and SzUassy. “Der Untergang der Donaumonarchie," sharply attack Berchtold. 
Julius Andrassy, "Diplomacy and the War,” explains the Hungarian standpoint. 
The most impartial discussion is by Fay, "New Light on the Origins of the 
War.” American Historical Review, July and Oct., and Jan., 1921. 
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monarchs is threatened so long as this centre of criminal agitation 
remains unpunished in Beigrad.” The Imperial letter was accom- 
panied by a memorandum on Roumania and Bulgaria drawn up a 
few days before the crime ; and an ominous postscript added that 
it was now necessary for the Dual Monarchy to grasp the threads 
which its enemies were weaving into a net over its head and tear 
them asunder. 

When the Kaiser received the letter on July 6 he assured the 
envoy, Count Hoyoc, that Austria might in this case, as in all others^ 
rely on Germany’s full support. Action against Serbia should not 
be delayed. Russia’s attitude would no doubt be hostile, but for 
this he had long been prepared ; and should a war between Austria 
and Russia be unavoidable, Germany would stand beside her ally. 
Russia was in no way prepared for war, and would think twice 
before appealing to arms. If Austria had really recognized the- 
necessity of war against Serbia, he would regret if she did not make 
use of the present moment, which was all in her favour. On the 
following day the Chancellor informed the Austrian Ambassador 
that it was not the Kaiser’s business to express an opinion on the 
questions at issue between Austria and Serbia, but that Francis 
Joseph could rely on his support in accordance with his obligations 
and his old friendship Meanwhile he would endeavour to bring 
back Roumania to the fold. 


The Kaiser’s autograph reply repeated his verbal promises of 
(Support. No Crown Council was held ; but before starting on his 


annual cruise in northern waters on July 6 he saw 
the representatives of the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty and warned them of the danger of European 
complications.* “We were quite aware that a war- 


The 

Germao 

Reply 


like attitude on the part of Austria against Serbia might bring; 
Russia into the field,” explained the German White Book, “and that 


it might, therefore, involve us in a war in accordance with our duty 


as allies. We could not, however, in view of the vital interests of 


Austria which were at stake, advise our ally to assume a yielding 
attitude incompatible with his dignity nor deny him our assistance,, 
all the less since our own interests were menaced by the Serb agi- 
tation. If the Serbs continued, with the aid of Russia and France, 
to menace the existence of Austria, her gradual collapse and the- 
subjection of all the Slavs under the Russian sceptre would result, 
thus rendering untenable the position of the Teutonic race in 
Central Europe. A morally weakened Austria under the pressure of 
Russian Pan-slavism would be no longer an ally on whom we could 
count in view of the ever more menacing attitude of om eastern and 
western neighbours.” Vienna was no more the tool of Berlin in 
1914 than in 1908 ; but by encouraging Austria to take action which, 
was almost certain to plunge Europe into war, the German Govern- 
ment incurred a share in the guilt of the catastrophe scarcely lesa 
than than of Austria herself. That the Kaiser regarded the Serbs as 


*See the Beilage, “Zur Vorgeschichte des Wdtkrieges, Schriftliche- 
Auskunfte Deutscher Stsatsmanner.” 
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Tegieides waA garages, and believed that the Taar would view them 
in tihe same light, affords no excuse for the criminal levity with 
which he urged their prompt and exemplary punishment. 

While Berchtold was preparing his thunderbolt and assuring 
Umself of German support, Lichnowsky was instructed to warn 
Sir Edward Grey that relations between Vienna and 
Belgrad were likely to become strained, and to sug- 
Cosnctl ^hat be should persuade Russia to advise Serbia 

to submit to the Austrian demands. The Foreign 
’Secretary was ready to urge Russia to moderation jf Austria were 
compelled to adopt sharper measures against Serbia ; but much 
would depend on whether they would inflame Slav feeling to a degree 
rendering it impossible for Russia to remain passive. Austria, 
however, was in no mood for compromise. After receiving the reply 
<of the German Government the Ministers of the Dual Monarchy met 
on July 7 to discuss the situation, and Count Berchtold expressed 
his views that the moment had come to put an end to Serbia’s 
intrigues once for all. Germany had promised support, and an attack 
on Serbia did not necessarily involve war with Russia. All present 
except Tisza, who argued that an attack on Serbia involved a world 
war, and reiterated his protest in a second memorandum to the 
Emperor, agreed that a purely diplomatic success would be worth- 
less, and that such stringent demands must be presented as to 
ensure a refusal.* Berchtoid's resolve was in no way modified by the 
report of Wiesner, an oflacial who had been sent by Berchtold to 
Sarajevo to investigate, that there was “nothing to prove or even 
to cause suspicion of the Serbian Government’s cognizance of the 
steps leading to the crime.’’** In second Crown Council on July 
19 the text of the note to Serbia was settled, and it was agreed to 
present it on July 23. Conrad declared that military prospects were 
no longer so good as they had been, but that they would grow 
worse. Tisza’s assent was secured by a resolution that Austria 
should disclaim annexations. Berchtold, however, insisted that the 
strategic frontiers must be corrected and portions of the country 
assigned to other States. On July 23 the ultimatum 
Ulthnatum was presented at Belgrad with a time limit of forty- 
to Serbia eight hours. Austria’s demands, set forth in ten 
articles, included not only the suppression of Pan- 
Serb societies and propaganda, but the co-operation of Austrian 
officials in the measures required for that purpose. Francis Joseph 
was well aware of the gravity of the step. "Russia cannot accept 
it,’’ he observed to a Minister. "It will be a big war.’’*** 

When the Austrian Ambassador presented a copy of the 
ultimatum at Downing Street on July 24, the Foreign Secretary 
eompbiined that a time-limit had been adopted at this stage. He 

*Fot Tisza’s moderating influence see, in addition to the Red Books, 
Frakncd, "Die Ungarisebe Regierung und dieRptstehung des Weltkrieges." 

**BeTCht(^d concealed this report from Tisza, from Francis Joseph, and 
from Berlin. 

••*Ka»«er, "Kaiserlicbe Katastropbenpolitik,’’ 251. This utterance out- 
i weighs the testimony of Margntti, "The Bmperor Francis Joseph.’’ 
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liod never seen one State address to another a document of so 
formidable a cdiaraoter. The merits of the (depute between Austria 
and Serbia were no concern of the British Government. He would 
•exchange views with other Powers and must await their views as to 
what could be done. His first task was to send for the French 
Ambassador, whom he informed of his conviction that the only 
chance of mediation was that Germany, France, Italy and Great 
Britain, who had no direct interests in Serbia, should act jointly and 
simultaneously in Vienna and Petrograd. Cambon replied gloomily 
that nothing could be said in Petrograd till Russia had expressed 
•some opinion or taken some action ; that in two days Austria would 
march into Serbia, since the Serbians could not possibly accept the 
ultimatum ; that Russia would be compelled by public opinion to 
take action as soon as Austria attacked Serbia, and, therefore, that 
when the Austrian attack began it would be too late for mediation. 
The same afternoon the Foreign Secretary saw the German 
Ambassador, who brought a circular note denouncing Serb intrigues 
against the integrity of the Dual Monarchy, approving the Austrian 
procedure, and expressing the opinion that the matter oonoemed 
Austria and Serbia alone. Sir Edward declared that if the ultimatum 
■did not lead to trouble with Russia, he had no concern with it. But 
he was very apprehensive of the view Russia would take, and in view 
of the extraordinary character of the Austrian Note and the short 
time allowed, he felt quite helpless as far as Russia was concerned. 
The only chance was that the four other Great Powers should 
mediate and gain time, and this was only possible if Germany would 
propose and participate in such advice at Vienna. Having thus 
proposed mediation to Paris and Berlin, Sir Edward on the same day 
urged Serbia to promise the fullest satisfaction if any of her officiate 
.should prove to have been accomplices in the murders. 

On July 26 Sir Edward telegraphed the proposal for mediation 
which he had discussed with the Ambassadors to the 
of Paris, Berlin and Rome. “Would the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs be disposed to instruct the Ambassador 
liere to join with the representatives of France, Italy, 

•Germany and myself to meet in confidence immedia- 
tely for the purpose of discovering an issue which would prevent 
pomplications ? If so, representatives at Belgrad, Vienna and 
Petrograd should request that all active military operations should 
lie suspended pending results of conference." France and Italy 
promptly accepted the proposal ; but the Kaiser declared that he 
would only take part in mediation at Austria’s express wish, “since 
an vital matters people consult nobody.” The Foreign Secretary 
rejoined that the Serbian reply, which he bad just semi and which 
went further than could have been expected to meet the Austrian 
demands, was obviously due to Russian prompting, and it was 
therefore at Vienna that moderating influence was now required. 
Serbia’s reply should at least be treats as a basis for discussion and 
'pause, and Germany ^ould urge this course at Vienna. Liohnowsky 
areported that he found the Minister for the first time in bad spirits. 


Gcrvemments 

Eot^asd 

OiTers 

Mediation 
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“Ho Spoke very gravely and seemed very definitely to expect us to* 
use our infiuence to settle the question. Everybody here is convinced 
that the key is in Berlin, and that, if Berlin wishes peace, it will 
hold back Austria.” The Chancellor, who earnestly desired peace- 
bat had completely lost control of the situation, telegraphed Lichno- 
aky’s dispatch to Vienna, adding that, having already declined, 
the proposal for a conference, it was impossible to reject the new 
enggestion. “By rejecting every sort of mediation we should be- 
' made responsible before the whole world for the conflagration. Our 
situation is all the more difficult as Serbia has apparently given, 
way very far. We cannot, therefore, reject the role of mediator and' 
must lay before the Vienna Cabinet the English proposal. Ascertain 
Berchtold’s view of the English plan and of Sazonoff’s wish to< 
negotiate direct with Vienna.” 


Vienna’s 

Wso-likc 

Mood 


Unfortunatelj’’ for the peace of the world Vienna was resolved! 
on a final reckoning with her troublesome neighbour.* "The integral 
acceptance of the ultimatum,” reported Sir Maurice- 
de Bunsen, “was neither expected nor desired. When 
it was rumoured that it had been unconditionally 
accepted, there was a moment of keen disappoint- 
ment. The mistake was quickly corrected, and as soon as it was 
known that it had been rejected and that Baron Giesl had broken off 
relations with Belgrad, "Vienna burst into a frenzy of delight, vast 
crowds parading the streets and singing patriotic songs till the smalL 
hours the morning. Now the flood gates were opened, and the 
entire people and Press clamoured impatiently for immediate and 
condign pimishment of the hated Serbian race. The country believed 
it had before it only the alternative of subduing Serbia or of submit- 
ting sooner or later to mutilation at her hands. So just was tbe- 
cause of Austria held to that it seemed inoonceivable that any 
country should place herself in her path.” Count Mensdorff was 
instructed to inform Sir Edward that Serbia had not accepted the 
demands, that Austria must proceed to force, and that she counted 
on Briti^ sympathy in the struggle forced on her. The Ambassador 
explained that the reply might on x>aper seem satisfactory, but that 
the eo-operation of Austrian officers and police which alone would' 
guarantee the cessation of the subversive campaign against Austria- 
had been refused. Sir Edward retoried that the response of Belgrad' 
involved the greatest humiliation he had ever seen a country undergo- 
and it was very disappointing that Austria had treated it as a blank 
negative. 


If Austria was determined at any cost to have the reckoning 
with Serbia of which she had been baulked in 1913, and which she 
regarded as essentially defensive, Kussia was no less resolved 
to honour her reiterated promises of support to her Balkara> 


*Io bit interesting book, “La derniere Ambassade de France eD< 
Autikihe,” Dumaine preientt Berchtold as an amiabte mediocrity spurred on by- 
Ttcfaitsdiky. This picture is not confirmed by the protocols of the Crown 
Ctntndlt. 
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jprotege.* Moreover, ihe militftry party looked forward with 
•confidence to a oonfiiot of which CJonstantinople might be the prize. 
Jh the Central Empires it was hoped and in some , 

■quarters sincerely believed that she would stand 
-aside while Serbia was receiving her chastisement ; tip,, 
tiut there was no ground for such a supposition. 

After reading the Austrian ultimatum, which by a refinement 
«of duplicity was issued directly the French President had con- 
cluded his visit to the Russian Court and was on the high 
.seas, Sazonoff described it to Sir George Buchanan as pro- 
vocative and immoral, and expressed the hop® that the British Gov- 
ernment would proclaim its solidarity with Russia and France. 
The Ambassador replied that he did not expect any unconditional 
engagement of armed support, since direct British interests were nil, 
.and a war for Serbia would never be sanctioned by British opinion. 
Sazonoff retorted that the general European question was involved, 
that Great Britain would sooner or later be dragged in if war broke 
out, and that she would render it more probable if she did not from 
the outset make common cause with France and Russia. The French 
Ambassador joined in the appeal ; and Sir George concluded his 
dispatch by expressing his opinion that, even if we declined to 
join them, France and Russia were determined to make a strong 
-stand. 

Such was the situation when on July 27 the Foreign Secretary 
in a few pregnant sentences informed the House of Commons, whose 
Attention had been focused on Ireland, of the gravity 
of the situation, and of his proposal for cooperation The British 
with France, Germany and Italy. He had uttered Fleet 
no word since the beginning of the crisis to bind 
diimself or his colleagues ; but an important decision had been taken 
on the previous day when the Admiralty on its own responsibility 
^ave orders that the fleet which had assembled at Portland for 
maneouvres should not disperse. When Benckendorff complained 
that in German and Austrian circles an impression prevailed that we 
should stand aside. Sir Edward rejoined that such an impression 
should be dispelled by the orders to the fleet. That fact, however, 
must not be taken to mean that anyth'mg more than diplomatic 
Action was promised. 

Exhortations and warnings fell on deaf ears in Vienna . When 
Sir Maurice de Bunsen on July 28 explained the desire of the 
British Government that the four Powers should work for peace, 
Berchtold replied, ‘‘quietly but firmly,” that no discussion could be 
accepted on the basis of the Serbian Note, that war would be 
••declared that day, that no temporary arrangement with Serbia was 
worth having since she had deceived Austria before, and that she 
was not a civilized nation. Ihe peace of Europe, he added, would 

‘Vivid pictures of the Russian actors in the drama are drawn in the 
•uiariM of the German and French Ambassadors — Pourtales, “Am Scheideweie 
^wischen Krieg und Frieden,*' and Paleologue, **La Russie pendant la grame 
«uerre," I, chs. 1-2. 
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not be sored if the Great Powers backed her up, for, if Austria were- 
now to aec^t mediation, she would feel encouraged to pursue her 
c^d paGi and Gie question of war would quickly crop up again. ^ 
Wh^ the declaration of war was known at Petrograd, mobilization 
was or^red in the south, and Sazonoff telegraphed to BenckendorfT 
that it put an end to the idea of direct communications between 
Betrogi^ and Vienna. Action by the London Cabinet with a view 
to suspension of military operations was now most urgent, for, 
unless they were stopped, mediation would only give Austria time- 
to crush ^rbia. 


The Austrian declaration of war, though not less deeply 
resented in Whitehall than the ultimatum, wrought no change in 
British policy. The Foreign Secretary continued to 
Wamiiv i« make no promise of support which might inflame the 
Uduwnsky martial ardour of Petrograd, and no promise oF 
neutrality which might encourage hot-heads at 
Vienna and Berlin. On July 29 he appealed to the German Govern- 
ment through Lichnowsky to suggest any method by which the four 
Powers could prevent war. Mediation might be possible if Austria, 
while saying that she must hold the occupied territory till she had 
received satisfaction, stated that she would not advance further- 
pending the eflfcrt to mediate between her and Russia. If Germany 
would recommend this at Vienna, he would secure Russian assent. 
He added what the Ambassador afterwards described as “the famous 
warning.” “This afternoon,” telegraphed Sir Edward to Sir E. 
Goschen, ‘‘I said that I -wished to say to him, in a quite private and 
friendly way, something that was on my mind. If Germany became- 
involved and then France, the issue might be so great that it would 
involve all European interests, and I did not wish him to be misled 
by the ftiendly tone of our conversation into thinking that we should 
stand aside. The German Ambassador took no exception to what T 
had said ; indeed, he told me that it accorded -w'ith what he had 
already given to Berlin as his view of the situation." 


Lichnowaky's report of this conversation did not reach Berlini 
in time to influence the Crown Council held on the same evening at 
Potsdam, whither the Kaiser had returned B-om hia 
Pott^m northern cruise. “I found the Chancellor and the 
Cemifil Foreign OflBce,” he writes in his Memoirs, “in conflict 
with the Chief of the Staff, since Moltke argued that 
war was inevitable, while the others believed it would he avoided if 
I did not mobilize.”* ** After the meeting Bethmann-Hollweg made 
what Sir Edward Goschen described as a strong bid for British 
neutrality. It was clear, he observed, that Great Britain would 
never stand by and allow France to he crushed ; hut that was not 
Germany’s object. If British neutrality were certain, every assurance 


*Berchtold’s belief that a compromise would merely postpone the struggle 
was generally shar^ in Austria. !tee the thoughtful discussion in Hoyos, 
-‘Der Deuts(di-£ngliscbe Gegensatz und sein Einfluss auf die BaUcanpolitik. 
Oesteireicha.’’ 

••“Memoirs." ch. 10. 
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would be given to tbe British Government that Germany aimed at 
no territorial acquisition at the espense of Brance. When questioned, 
about the French colonies, he said he could not give a similar under- 
taking. Tt depended on the action of France what operations 
Germany might be forced to enter upon in Belgium ; but when the 
war was over, Belgian integrity would be respected if she had not 
sided against Germany. His object had always been to bring about 
axL understanding with England. He had in mind a general neutra- 
lity agreement, and an assurance of British neutrality in the conflict 
which the present crisis might possibly produce would enable him 
to look forward to its realization. Sir Edward Grey, on receiving a' 
report of the conversation, hotly replied that the Government could 
not for a moment entertain the Chancellor’s proposal of neutrality 
on such terms. 

The German Government had rashly encouraged Berchtold to 
set the stone rolling, and with culpable negligence had not even 
asked to see the ultimatum, which struck both the Chancellor and 
Jagow as needlessly sharp* ; but after the Serbian reply they 
attempted to apply the brake to the Austrian chariot. “The wishes 
of the Monarcliy are in the main fulfilled.’’ wrote the Kaiser to 
Jagow. “The few reservations can be cleared up by negotiations. 
A capitulation of the most humiliating character is enshrined therein, 
and every ground for war disappears. But the piece of paper is 
only of value when it is translated into fact. The Serbs are 
Orientals, false and procrastinating. In order that these fair 
promises materialize, a douce violence must be applied. Austria 
could only hold Belgrad as a guarantee. The Austrian army must, 
have a visible satisfaction d’honneur. That is the condition of my 
mediation.’’ This proposal was dispatched to Vienna on the even- 
ing of June 28, anticipating a similar proposal of Sir Edward Grey. 
Information received a day later from the German Ambassador at 
Petrograd caused Berlin to address sharp warnings to Vienna which 
would have been of greater utility at an earlier date. Wheii 
Pourtales’ dispatch reached Jagow late on July 29, 
he sketched a telegram to Vienna, took it to the 
Chancellor, who wsks already in bed, and sent it off vienaa 
in a sharpened form. “We cannot expect Austria to 
negotiate with Serbia, as she is at war. The refusal, however, to 
exchange views with Petrograd would be a grave mistake. We are 
indeed ready to fulfil our duty. As an ally we must, however, 
refuse to be drawn into a world conflagration though Austria not- 
respecting our advice. Tell Berchtold with all emphasis and great 
seriousness.” It was the information from Petrograd, not the threat 
from Downing Street, which had not yet reached him, which led 
the Chancellor to issue his peremptory warning. 

*The controversy as to Germany’s knowledge of the text is irrelevant; 
since her blank cheque to Austria rendered her morally responsible for whatever 
Austria chose to do. “Tschirsehky,” declares Berchtold, “was told of the 
material points before it was drawn up, and the text was given him two days 
before it was sent." See Ooricar, "The Inside Story of Anglo-German Intrigue,’* 
300 - 1 . 
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BercMold at once permitted the renewal of oonversations at 
^eteograd, and added that neither the infraction of Serbia’s rights 
nor the acquisition of territory was contemplated ; 
but his apparent conversion was purely tactical. A 
Crown Council was summoned to discuss the British 
proposal, and the Foreign Minister reported that he 
had explained to the German Ambassador, who presented the 
proposal, that the cessation of hostilities was impossible. The 
£mperor had approved the suggestion to avoid accepting the offer 
on its merits, but to show a desire to meet the wishes of England 
ond the Chancellor. The reply would state that operations against 
iB^lhia must continue, that Austria could not discuss the British 
offer till the Russian mobilization had stopped, and that Austria’s 
demands must be accepted integrally. A mere occupation of Belgrad 
would be of no use. Russia would pose as the saviour of Serbia, 
which would remain intact, and in two or three years Austria would 
be exposed to an attack under far more unfavourable conditions. In 
the debate which followed the other Ministers showed themselves no 
less uncompromising. Tisza suggested that the Monarchy should 
declare its readiness to accept the British proposal in principle and 
on condition that operations in Serbia continued and the Russian 
mobilization stopped. Count Stnrgkh, the Austrian Prime Minister, 
observed that the idea of a conference was so odious to him that he 
would not like even to appear to accept it. The Finance Minister 
welcomed Tisza’s proposal as extremely clever, since by making the 
two conditions time would be gained. The London Conference was 
so terrible a memory that public opinion would revolt against its 
repetition. At the close of the meeting the Foreign Minister reported 
to the Emperor the decision to send a courteous reply to the British 
offer of mediation, which Austria was willing to consider on condition 
that the operations in Serbia were not interrupted thereby and that 
Russia instantly ceased mobilization and dismissed its reserves. 


The minutes of this Crown Council prove that the readiness 
for a bona fide compromise with which Austria was credited at the 
time was imaginary ; for it was of the essence of the Anglo- German 
proposal that the campaign against Serbia should halt, and no one 
could expect Russia to cease mobilization and dismiss her reserves 
while Austria continued to trample her enemy underfoot. When 
Sir Edward was informed by Lichnowskj’ that, as a result of German 
representations, conversations between Russia and 
Englairi’s Austria had been resumed, he expressed his great 
Last Effisrts satisfaction. He did not, however, see how Russia 
could suspend military preparations unless some limit 
were put by Austria to the advance of her troops. "It has occurred 
to me that Germany might sound Vienna and I would sound 
Petrograd whether it would be possible for the four disinterested 
Powers to offer to Austria that they would undertake to see that she 
obtained full satisfaction of her demands on Serbia, provided that 
they did not impair Serbian sovereignty and the integrity of Serbian 
territory, which she had already declared her willingness to respect. 
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IRuesift might be informed by the four Powers that they would under* 
take to prevent Auatrian demands impairing Serbian sovereignty 
and integrity. All Powers would, of course, suspend further military 
operations or preparations.” Tlie Ambassador was ordered to repeat 
the promise and the warning which the Foreign Secretary had given 
to Liofanowsky. "I said that if Germany could get any reasonable 
proposal put forward which made it clear that Germany and Austria 
were striving to preserve European peace, and that Rtissia and 
France would be unreasonable if they rejected it, I would support it 
at Petrograd and Paris and would go the length of saying that, if 
Russia and France would not accept it, the Government would have 
nothing more to do with the consequences ; but otherwise I told the ' 
Ambassador that if France became involved we should be drawn in.” 

Sir Edward’s conversation with Lichnowsky on the morning of 
July 31 took place, and his instructions to Berlin were dispatched 
In ignorance of the fact that Russia, who had 
mobilized 65 divisions on July 29 in answer to 
Austria’s 22, had now mobilized her entire forces. Mobilization 
According to Sukhomlinoff, the Russian War Minister, 
the Tsar signed the order for general mobilization on the afternoon 
of July 29 ; but, after a friendly telegram from the Kaiser, he ordered 
that mobilization should only take place against Austria. The War 
Minister, however, and the Chief of the Staff allowed the general 
mobilization to continue, while concealing it from the Tsar and 
•denying it to the German Military Attache. Their disobedience was 
not discovered at the time ; for in the afternoon of July 30, Sazonofif, 
the War Minister and Mini.ster of Marine, on learning of the 
bombardment of Belgrad, agreed that general mobilization was 
necessary. The Tsar’s consent was obtained the same night, and 
■early next morning the capital was placarded with notices.* A few 
hours later Austria ordered general mobilization, and Germany 
proclaimed Drohende Kriegsgefahr. 

The Tsar appeared to the German Ambassador hardly to realize 
the significance of what he had done,** and in a telegram to King 
George he described the German ultimatum which followed as quite ' 
unexpected ; but his Foreign Secretary and War Minister could be 
under no such delusion. On July 25, Sir George Buchanan had 
warned the former that if Russia mobilized, Germany would not be 
oontent with mere mobilization or give Rus.sia time to carry out 
hers, but would probably declare war at once. Similar advice had 
been proffered from Paris, which was not consulted before the 
irrevocable step was taken. Moreover, it was understood between 
the French and Russian experts that mobilization was equivalent to 
a declaration of war.. The provocation involved in the attack on 
Serbia was grievous, and Sazonoff described it as a matter of life 

*See Honiger, “Russlands Vorbereitung zum Weltkrieg" ; Untersuchungm 
zum Sukhomlinoff-prozess,” in Deutsche Rundschau, April, 1918 ; Eggelmg, 
“Die Russische Mobilmachung” ; and the report of the Reichstag Committee, 
*‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges,” Heft 2. 

•*See Pourtales, “Am Schiedewege.*’ 
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Mid ddath to Russia ; and the guilt of the Austrian nltimatuia va» 
iM^ood compaiison greater than the guilt of the Russian mobili* 
xa^ion, Imcause it 'was first in 'time and invited the re^nse which 
it received. The world war was nevertheless precipitated by the 
aeticm of Russia at a moment when conversations between Vienna 
aM Petrograd were being resumed, when Bethmann-Hollweg was at- 
iMlgth endeavouring to restrain his ally, and when the Tsar and the- 
Kaiser were in telegraphic communication. The ultimatum which 
w»8 dispatched to Petrograd on the afternoon of July 31, demanding 
the cessation of general mobilization within twelve 
hours, was hailed throughout Germany as the invita- 
VUiBiatam ^ *1^® dread menace of invasion. Had the 

German Government, on the other hand, been aa 
smxious for peace as the British Cabinet, it might, like A'ostria, have 
answered the Russian mobilization by counter-mobilization. In the 
opinion of Falkenhayn, Minister of War, the ultimatum, though 
justifiable, was overhasty and unnecessary ; but the Chancellor, 
convinced that Russia meant business, supported the demand of 
Moltke, Chief of Staff, for the declaration of war in order that she 
should not have a longer start in gathering her gigantic forces for the 
onslaught. Moltke added that to negotiate under the pressure of 
Russian mobilization would be a national humiliation. 


While Sir Edward had been gallantly struggling to build a 
bridge between Vienna and Petrograd, the French Government 
played a strangely passive part throughout the crisis, fearing to 
exert pressure on its excited ally and convinced that nothing bjit a 
public assurance of British support for the D'lal Alliance would 
arrest the avalanche. “The President is convinced.” reported Sir 
Francis Bertie on July 30, “that 'peace is in the hands of Great 
Britain. If the Government announced that England would come 
to the aid of France, there would be no war, for Germany would at 
once modify her attitude.” On the same day French 
England Ambassador reminded the Foreign Secretary of the- 
and Ftmce letters of 1912. “He did not ask me to say directly that 
we would intervene, but he would like me to say 
what we should do if certain circumstances arose, for instance, if 
Germany demanded that France should cease her preparations or 
demand her neutrality.” Sir Edward promised a reply after th© 
Cabinet meeting on the following day ; and meanwhile the Prime 
Minister significantly announced in the House of Commons the 
postponement of the contentious Irish Amending Bill. On July 31 
the Foreign Secretary saw the French Ambassador according to 
promise. “I said we had come to the conclusion in the Cabinet 
to-day that we could not give any pledge at the present time. Up 
to the present we did not feel that any treaties or obligations were 
involv^.” A direct appeal from the President to King George 
repeated the familiar French argument. If Germany were convinced 
t^t England would not intervene, war would seem to be inevitable ; 
but if she were convinced that England would take the field, there 
was the greatest chance of peace. The King cautiously replied on 
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August 1 tliat he tras Mill not without hope ; tliat he was using hist 
best endeaTours with the Emperors of Russia and Germany ; and. 
that the Government would continue to discuss fireely and frankly 
any point which might ariM of interest to the two nations. 

When the news of the Russian mobilization and the proclama- 
tion by Germany of Drohende Kriegsgefahr reached London on 
July 31, Sir Edward telegraphed to the French and German 
Governments* to ask whether they would engage to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium, and informed Belgium that he assumed she 
would uphold her neutrality to the utmost of her power. France- 
at once ga^ e the desired assurance, while the German Foreigpi 
Secretary replied that a response would reveal the 
plan of campaign. Sir Edward accordingly read to ‘ NentniUty 
the German Ambassador a warning unanimously of Belgiam 
adopted by the Cabinet. “The reply of the German 
Government is a matter of very great regret, because the neutrality of 
Belgium does affect feeling in this country." At this point the 
Ambassador naturally asked whether we would remain neutral if 
Germany gave the required promise. “I replied that I could not 
say that. Our hands were still free. Our attitude would be largely 
determined by public opinion, and the neutrality of Belgium would 
appeal to it very strongly." The Ambassador then asked whether- 
Sir Edward could not formulate conditions on which we would 
remain neutral, and even suggested that the integrity of France and 
her Colonies might be guaranteed. “I said that I felt obliged to- 
refuse any promise to remain neutral on similar terms and that we 
must keep our hands free." 

While Great Britain was still declining to commit herself, the- 
great conflict had begun. Austria and Serbia had been enemies since 
July 28 ; and on the afternoon of August 1 Russia and Germany 
were at war. No reply was sent to the German ultimatum, and 
Russian troops crossed the frontier into East Prussia before the- 
expiration of the time limit. An inquiry by the German Ambassador" 
at Paris on July 31 as to what course France would pursue in the 
event of war between Germany and Russia received the unexpected 
reply on August 1 that she would consult her interests. ** On the 
same day France, in hourly expectation of an ultimatum, begam 
to mobilize. The anticipated outbreak of hostilities betweem 
Germany and France compelled Great Britain to define her attitude p, 
and on the morning of August 2 the Foreign Secretary was em- 
powered by the Cabinet to promise conditional naval support to 

•The guarantee of 1839, as Palmerston pointed out, gave a right but did 
not impose an obligation to defend Belgian neutrality, Gladstone’s treaties'- 
in 1870 were necessary because that of 1839 did not automatically involve 
action. See Sanger and Norton, "England’s Guarantee to Bel^um and 
Luxemburg.” 

••For the last days in Paris, in addition to the dispatches, we possess the- 
narratives of Poincare. "Les Origines de la Guerre,” and Schon, •‘Memoirs,"" 
ch. 4. The object of the Cbaocellor's instructions on July 31 to demand thw 
handing over of Toul and Vedum in the event of France promising neutrality 
was to prevent France from following up a brief neutrality by a declaration^ 
oi war when Germany was deeply engaged in the East. 
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*7181106. “1 am authorized to give the assurance that, if the 

tOerman fleet contra into the Channel or through the North Sea to 
undertake hostile operations against French coasts 
or shipping, the British fleet will give all the pro- 
tection in its power. This assurance is, of course, 
subject to the policy of the Government receiving the 
supKpcot of Parliament, and must not be taken as binding the 
■Gtovemment to take any action until the above contingency of action 
'by the German fleet takes place.” In handing the Memorandum to 
-the Ambassador, the Foreign Secretary pointed out that the Govern- 
ment could not bind themselves to declare war upon Germany if 
•war broke out between France and Germany to-morrow, but that 
Jt ■Was essential to the French Government, whose fleet had long 
been concentrated in the Mediterranean, to know how to make their 
dispositions with their north coast entirely undefended. In taking 
the momentous decision to oppose a German naval attack on the 
French coasts, the Cabinet had before it a letter from Mr. Bonar 
Baw, which was brought to Downing Street during the sitting, 
conveying the opinion of the leaders of the Opposition that it would 
'he fatal to the honour and security of the United Kingdom to 
ifhesitate in supporting France and Russia at the present juncture. 

Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns resigned, and after the 
“Cabinet of August 3 orders were issued for the mobilization of the 
'Expeditionary Force. At mid-day it was rumoured that Belgium 
had received an ultimatum demanding leave for Germany to march 
"through her territory. An ultimatum had, in fact, been presented 
Bt Brussels on the evening of August 2. It had been drawn up by 
Moltke on July 28 and forwarded on July 29 in a sealed envelope 
to the German Minister to be ready in cate of need. 

Sir Edward Grey opened his anxiously awaited speech on 
-August 3 by recognizing that the peace of Europe could not be 
maintained. He, like the Prime Minister, had always promised 
that if such a crisis crose. Parliament would be free 
AMMe decide. We had therefore merely to consider 

D^ned what the situation required of us. For many years 
we had had a friendship with France. “But how far 
*that friendship entails obligation let every man look into his own 
'b.eart and his own feelings, and construe the extent of the obligation 
"for himself. The French fleet is now in the Mediterranean, and 
the northern and western coasts of France are absolutely undefen- 
-ded because of the feeling of confidence and friendship between the 
-two countties. My own feeling is that if a foreign fleet engaged in 
a, war which France had not sought came down the Channel and 
'homharded the undefended coast of France, we could not stand 
-aside. France was entitled to know at once whether in the event 
■of attack on her unprotected northern and western coasts she could 
-count on British support, and I therefore gave the promise yesterday 
•to the Frmich Ambrasador. It was not a declaration of war.” A 
still more serious consideration vas the neutrality of Belgium. 
INews had jtist arrived of a German ultimatum. ‘‘If true, and if 
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she accepted, her independence would be gone, whatever might be- 
offered in return. If France is beaten, if Belgium fell under the 
same dominating influence, and then Holland, and then Denmark, 
consider what would be at stake from the point of view of British 
interests. If in a crisis like this we turn away fifom those obliga- 
tions of honour and interest as regards the Belgian Treaty, I doubt 
whether, whatever material force we might have at the end, it would 
be of very much value in face of the respect we should have lost. 
Though the fleet is mobilized and the army is mobilizing, we have- 
taken no engagement yet to send an Expeditionary Force out of the- 
country ; but if, as seems not improbable, we are forced to take our- 
stand on those issues, then I believe, when the country realizea 
what is at stake, we shall be supported not only by the House of 
Commons but by the determination, the courage and the endurance 
of the whole country.” The House adjourned till the evening, whem 
Sir Edward announced that an ultimatum had been presented to 
Belgium on the previous day. At 6.45 Schon brought to Viviani a 
declaration of war, and left Paris the same night. On the fsllow- 
ing morning, August 4, news arrived in London that the Belgian, 
frontier had been crossed by German troops. When the Cabmet 
met all doubts and hesitations had been swept away, and am 
ultimatum was drawn up, approved and dispatched. 

While the fateful message w-as on its way to Berlin, the 
Reichstag met in the Weisser Saal of the Palace at Berlin. “With, 
heavy heart,” ran the speech from the Throne, “I 
have been compelled to mobilize my army against a 
neighbour at whose side it has fought on many a 
battlefield. With genuine sorrow do I witness the 
end of a friendship which Germany loyally cherished. 

Government, yielding to an insatiable nationalism, has gone to the 
support of a State which by its patronage of criminal attempts has 
provoked this war. That France has joined our opponents cannot- 
surprise us. Too often have our efforts to establish friendly rela- 
tions been shipwrecked on old hopes and resentments. The present 
situation is a result not of passing conflicts of interest, but of years of 
active malevolence towards the power and prosperit}' of the German. 
Empire. The White Book shows how my Government, and above 
all my Chancellor, strove to the last to avert the catastrophe. W® 
are animated not by lust of conquest, but by a stem resolve to main- 
tain the position which God has given us. We draw the sword with, 
a clear conscience and clear hands.” 


Th* 

Kaiser’s 

Speech 

The Russiam 


The speech from the Throne was elaborated by the Chancellor,, 
who supplied his enemies with some phrases of which they were to- 
make damaging use. Russia had set fire to the house. Germany- 
argued that the Austro-Serbian conflict must be loca- 
lized. Russia had intervened, mobilizing first against 
Ausfria and then against Germany, who till that SaSdi* 
moment had not summoned a single reservist. ‘‘Were 
we to wait till the powers between whom we are sand-wiohed chose- 
their time to strike ? To expose Germany to such a danger would baya.- 
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IxaK a crime. We therefore demanded that Russia should demobiliee, 
.aa tiifi last chance of preaerTing peace. France had refused to piomiBe 
aheutxality and had crossed the frontier before war was declared. 
'<3eEDt}emen, we are in a state of necessity and necessity knows 
'no law. Our troops have occupied Luxemburg and perhaps are 
^tlready on Belgian soil. That is contrary to International Law. We 
knew France was ready to do the same, but she could wait while we 
>eoTiId not. A French thrust at our flank on the lower Rhine might 
'ha’ve been disastrous. We were therefore compelled to dismiss the just 
'jffotest of the Luxemburg and Belgian Governments. The wrong 
■we do thus commit we will endeavour to repair directly our military 
Aim is achieved. Whoever is threatened as we are and is fighting 
■for his all can only consider how to hack his way through. I repeat 
"the Kaiser’s words, ‘Germany enters the struggle with a clear 
conscience.’ We fight for the fruits of our peaceful efforts, for the 
lieritage of the great past and for our future. Our army is in the 
field, our fleet is ready for action, and behind them stands the whole 
German people, united to the last man.”* The Kaiser had declared 
-that ha no longer knew parties, but only Germans ; and all parties 
Tallied to his support. The Reienstag sincerely believed that 
Germany had been attacked. In the name of the Socialists Haase 
•declared that the triumph of Russian despotism would be the end of 
the German people, and Bebel’s prophecy that they would not leave 
the Father-land in the lurch was fulfilled. 

Later in the afternoon Sir Edward Goschen delivered the 
British ultimatum to Jagow, who expressed his poignant regret at 
the crumbling of his entire policy and that of the 
The British Chancellor, which had been to make friends with 
Ultinstu Britain, and then through Great Britain to get closer 
to France. The Ambassador then paid a farewell 
-visit to the Chancellor, on whom Lichnowsky’s reiterated warnings 
“had produced little effect, and who lacked the capacity to forecast 
•the effect of his actions on the policy of other Powers. “I found 
"him very agitated. Just for a word — ‘neutrality’ — just for a scrap 
-of paper, Great Britain w-a.s going to make war on a kindred 
nation who desired nothing better tbsn to be friends with her. The 
•policy to which he had devoted himself had tumbled down like a 
house of cards. What we had done was unthinkable. It was like 
striking a man from behind while he was fighting for his life against 
two assailants. The blow was all the greater that he had been 
working with us to maintain peace between Austria and Russia. I 
said that 'this was part of the tragedy which saw the two nations 
fall apart just at the moment when tie relations between them had 
been more friendly and cordial than they had been for years.” No 
reply was expected or received, and when the lis'tening Ministers in 

h« next speech to the Reichstag, on Dec. 2i 
1914, the vhanceUoT armed, on the strength of documents discovered in 
Brussels, that Belrium had compromised her own neutrality before the war. 
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Downing S'toeet hea^d Big Ben toll the hour of midnight they knew 
that the British Empire was launched o^n the greatest struggle in its 
iistory. Two days later Austria declared war on Russia, to which 
Great Britain and France responded by declaring war on Austria. 
In accordance with the expectation entertained in both camps, Italy 
4Uid Boumania proclaimed neutrality. 

Though the conduct of each of the belligerents appeared 
•devilish to its enemies, yet in every case it was precisely what might 
have been expected. It was natural that Serbia should aspire to 
unite under her sceptre the Jugoslav subjects of her neighbour, 
should use their undoubted grievances to foster the Pan-Serb idea, 
and should look to Russia for assistance, as Cavour in similar 
circumstances had looked to France. It was equally natural that 
Austria should defend herself against the openly proclaimed ambition 
to rob her of provinces which she had held for centuries. After the 
Bosnian crisis Serbia had promised to be a good neighbour ; but she 
had not kept her word, and her intrigues with Russia were notorious. 
To stand with folded arms and wait till her enemies felt strong 
enough to carry out their programme of dismemberment was to 
invite disaster ; and the murder of Francis Ferdinand by Jugoslav 
assassins appeared to demand some striking vindication of the 
authority of the State. The ultimatum to Serbia was a gambler’s 
■throw ; but to the statesmen of Vienna and Budapest it appeared 
to offer the best chance of escape from a terrible danger which was 
•certain to increase and which challenged the existence of Austria 
4ts a Great Power, 


The conduct of Germany was no loss short-sighted, yet no less 
intelligible. Austria had set her heart on abating the Serbian 
nuisance, and Austria was the only Power, large or 
small, on whom Germany could rely, since Italy and r: 3m«n 

Roumania were allies in nothing but name. If Ca,, 
Austria ceased to be a Great Power through the loss 
of her southern provinces, Germany would stand alone in Europe, 
wedged in between a hostile Russia and a France bent on revenge. 
In the Bulgarian crisis Bismarck had bluntly told his ally that he 
would not light for her Balkan ambitions ; but at that time the wire 
-to Petrograd was still working, and Bismarck possessed the 
friendship of England, which his successors had lost. The Kaiser’s 


■appearance in shining armour at the side of Francis Joseph in 1908-9, 
had compelled Russia and Serbia to keep the peace, and it was hoped 
that a fresh demonstration of Austro-German solidarity might pro- 
duce a similar result. If it did not, the Central Powers felt them- 


selves strong enough to defeat the Dual Alliance ; for they knew 
that the Russian colossus had feet of clay, and recent revelations in 
Paris suggested that France was ill prepared for a struggle of life and 
death. There was, indeed, a risk that Great Britain might throw 
her Sword into the scales ; but Anglo-German relations had so 
|;reatly improved since Ihe settlement of the Morocco problem that 
it seemed probable that her neutrality might be secured. Thus when 
Eranois Joseph asked whether he could rely em the su^ogt of his 
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«lly, the Kaiser and his Chancellor replied that he conld. Neither 
of them desired a world war ; but they were ready for it if Kussia 
declined to permit the localization of the Austro-Serb conflict. A 
staMiggle between the Teuton and the Slav was considered almost. 
inevitable ; and the General Staff preferred 1914 to a later date, whea 
Kasaia’s strategic railways on the Polish frontier would be oomp]et» 
and the Three Years system in France would be in operation. 
Moreover, though the navy had not reached its full stature, the 
widening of the Kiel Canal was completed. 

Russia’s defeat by Japan had thrown her back on Europe, and. 
it was obvious that as soon as she recovered her breath she would. 

once more pursue her historic ambition to dominate 
Rwten Near East. Her inability to take up the challenge 

Case in 1909 was a bitter memory, and no one had a right 
to expect that she would submit to such a humiliation 
again. By 1914 she had regained her self-confidence, and was 
prepared to meet a challenge from a,ny quarter. As Berchtold saw 
the hand of Russia in the tragedy of Sarajevo, so, Sazonoff felt the 
ultimatum of July 23 as a blow struck at Nicholas II not less than 
at Peter Karageorgevitch. Had she left her protege to the tender 
mercies of Austria, she would have forfeited all claim to be the 
champion of the Slavonic races and have handed over the Balkan 
peninsula and Turkey without a struggle to the irrevocable 
domination of the Central Powers. Russia could no more be expected 
to remain neutral in face of an Austrian attack on Serbia than 
England in face of a German attack on Belgium. The same 
instinctive pride of a Great Power which compelled Vienna to tlirow 
down the glove compelled Petrograd to take it up. Moreover, the- 
support of Britain in a world-war was taken for granted. 

The main cause of the conflict lay in the Near East, and its- 
authors were Germany and Austria on the one side, Russia and 
Serbia on the other. “I shall not see the world-war,” observed 
Bismarck to Ballin in 1891, “but you will, and it will start in the 
East” ; and his prophecy had come true. Rut for a 
Frach quarter of a century the destinies of France had beeni 

Case linked with those of Russia, and, when the long- 

expected crisis arrived, she took her place at the side 
of her partner with as little hesitation as Germany at the side of 
Austria. She had no desire for war, and took no step to precipitate 
it. But she had never abandoned the hope of recovering the Rhine 
provmces, and for that reason could not be included among the 
‘‘satiated Powers” who are the most efFeotive champions of peace. 
The catastrophe long feared by Jaures, who was assassinated by a 
Nationalist on the eve of war, had come to pass, and France was 
dragged into a desperate con^ot by the ambitions of her ally. To 
have declined the summons would have constituted disloyalty to her 
treaty obligations, increased the contempt for a ‘‘decadent Power”’ 
which vras entertained beyond the Rhine, and have left her defence- 
less ikgainst the victorious Teuton. 

It was as aatnral for Italy to stand out of the conflict as for 
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tiie fiv® other Great Powers of Europe to take part. As far back u 
1899 she had infonued her allies that she could not fight on their 
side if Great Britain as well as France were unong their enemies. 
In 1902 she had pledged herself by treaty to take no share in an 
attack on France. In 1009 she had promised support for Russian 
ambitions in return for Russian support of her own. Thus in 1914 
she was connected by treaties or understandings with every member 
of the Triple Entente. On the other hand, though her relations with 
Germany were excellent, the undiminished longing for Italia Irredenta 
could only be gratified, and the mastery of the Adriatic could only- 
be secured, at Austria’s expense. There had never been any real 
identity of interest between the two Powers, and since her 
rapprochement with France Italy had only been a sleeping partner 
in the Triple Alliance, Austria was well aware of the sentiment of 
her southern ally, and she counted so little on her support that 
she neither communicated her designs nor asked for assistance till 
the Rubicon was crossed. No Italian statesman could have persuaded 
his countrymen to take up arms on behalf of Austrian ambitions in 
the Balkans. 


The course taken by Great Britain was marked,u*out for her 
with equal clearness. “My God. Mr. Page, what else could we do 2” 
exclaimed the King. The violation of Belgian 
neutrality roused the country to righteous anger ; . 

but it was the occasion rather than the cause of our Case 
entry into the war. For better or worse we had 
departed from our traditional policy of isolation, and become 
entangled in the quarrels and ambitions of our friends. Had we 
stood aside at Armageddon, the Central Powers would have won an 
easy victory, and at the conclusion of the contest we should have 
found ourselves alone in Europe. France and Russia w'ould have 
scorned us as false friends who, after years of diplomatic 
co-operation, expert discussions and resonant protestations of 
solidarity, deserted them in the crisis of their fate ; and the German 
menace, intensified by the collapse of the Triple , Entente, would, 
have compelled us to arm to the teeth on sea and land. Sir Edward’a 
assurance on August 3 that our hands W'ere free was correct in form 
but inaccurate in substance, and his whole speech breathed the 
conviction that we should be disgraced if we left France in the lurch. 
Mr. Lloyd George was later to describe the relationship as an 
obligation of honour, and such is likely to be the verdict of history. 


To explain the conduct of the statesmen of Europe in July and 
August, 1914, is not necessarily to justify it on the grounds either of 
morality or expediency, or to approve the policy pursued by them 
and their predecessors, out of which the crisis arose. 

The root of the evil lay in the division of Europe into The Two 
two armed camps, which dated from 1871, and the Cobim 
conflict was the offspring of fear no less than of 
ambition. The Old World had degenerated into a powder magazine, 
in which the dropping of a lighted match, whether by accident w 
design, was almost certain to produce a conflagration. No war. 
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MriHly speaking, Is inevitable ; bnt it requires Tuiers of exceptional 
Atrasight and self-csontrol in every country to avoid catastrophes. It 
as a mistake to imagine that the conflict of 1014 took Europe 
anawares, for the statesmen and soldiers had been expecting it and 
-pir^paring for it for many years. It is also a mistake to attribute 
exceptional -wickedness to the Governments who, in the words of 
Xh^d George, stumbled and staggered into war.* Blind -to dangN 
4ttul deaf to advice as were the civilian leaders of the three despotic 
eSnjdres, not one of them, when it came to the point, desired to set 
Ihe world alight. But though they may be acquitted of the supreme 
idBfence of deliherately starting the avalanche, they must bear the 
T^roach of having chosen paths which led straight to the abyss. 
The outbreak of the Great War is the condemnation not only of the 
Whimsy performers who strutted for a brief hour across the stage, 
but of the international anarchy which they inherited and which 
they did nothing to abate. 


‘‘The more one reads memoirs and books Written in the various 
countries of what happened before the first of August, 1914, the more one 
realizes that no one at the head of affairs quite meant war at that stage- It was 
sometlni^ into which they dided, or rather staggered and stumbled, pm-heps 
through fqily, and a discussion, I have no doubt, would have averted it.” — 
December 23, 1920. 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE WORLD WAR : FIRST PHASE 


T he violatioii .of Belgwn neutrality formed mrt of a plan of 
canmaign drawn np by Schlieffen, the Chief of the German 
Staff till 1906, and accepted by his successor. A 
Trar on two fronts, he believed, could only be won 
by striking down France before Russia could bring pion 
her innumerable forces into action ; and since the 
Franco-German frontier was lined with impregnable fortresses, the 
best chance of victory in the west appeared to lie in rolling up the 
JFrench left by a wide encircling movement.* Though the minutes 
of the Franoo-Russian Military Conference in 1911 (published by the 
Bolshevists) show that an attack through Belgium was expected, 
France had left "her north-eastern frontier virtually unfortified ; and, 
■even when the ultimatum to Brussels revealed the direction of tbs 
coming blow, she failed to concentrate her forces on the threatened 
arc. It was natural, on the other hand, that Belgium, tcustii^ to 
her neutrality, which she had never abused, should be unprepared 
■for resistance to the greatest military Power in the world, and her 
small army could do no more than hold up the avalanche for a few 
•days. But though her military contribution to ultimate victory 
was small, her refusal to purchase immunity from the horrors of 
invasion by the surrender of her Treaty rights and her self-respect 
steeled the will of her champions and rallied the moral support of 
the world to the cause of the Allies. 


While the armies of Europe were mobilizing in ominous silence, 
the German troops nearest the Belgian frontier, without waiting for 
siege artillery, attacked Liege on August 5 and entered the town 
two days later.** The last of the outlying forts fell on August 16, 
and the German armies poured through south-eastern Belgium in 
overwhelming numbers, the Belgian troops falling back on their 
principal fortress at Antwerp and leaving Brussels, which was un- 
tortified, to be entered without resistance. The fall of Namur on 
August 23 after three days’ bombardment revealed the inability of 
Brialmont’s fortresses to withstand the enormous projectiles which 
the Central Powers now employed for the first time. Meanwhile the 
first two of the three army corps forming the British Expeditionary 
Force, created by Lord Haldane and commanded by Sir John 
French, had crossed the Channel without a casualty, and on August 


•For the general history of the years of war see ‘‘Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica,” XXX-XXXII ; "The Annual Register” ; Pollard, "A Short History of the 
Great War” vSchulthess, "Europalscher Geschichtskaleder” ; Lavisse, "Histoire 
de France vContemporaine.” IX ; “Chronology of the War,” 3 vols. ; Buchan, 
“History of the Great War.” 

••See the official “History of the Great War,’’ I, by General J .E. 
Edmond . For Sdileffen’s plan see KuhL "Der deutsche Oeneral^ab.” > 
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22 had taken up the stations detennined in advance on the left of 
the French forces. Though the hest-trained soldiers in the field, the 
British BejjulArs «ere too few and too weakly sup- 
Hie Brltlfb ported to withstand the onrush. The defeat of the 
Retreat French at Charleroi conapelled the British to retreat 
after their baptism of fire at Mons, and the battle 
Le Cateau was only an incident in the long retreat from the' 
jfolgian frontier to the gates of Paris. There was nothing to prevent, 
the seizure of the Channel ports by the invaders, and' indeed the 
Britidb base was temporarily transferred to the month of the Loire ~ 
but Kluck pushed on at lightning speed for Paris, whence the 
Government fied in haste to Bordeaux, leaving the capital in the 
strong bands of Gallieni, the veteran conqueror of Mada^scar. 

On September 5 the great retreat ended, and the six days' 
bhttie of the Marne saved Paris and destroyed the German plans of 
a rapid victory in the west. The grim struggle showed that the 
Frmich soldier, when properly led, had lost none of his traditional 
qnahtiea, and was 'willing to obey Jofifre’s order that there npist be 
no retreat. But the battle could not have been worn 
The Marne unless Castelnau had checked a simultaneous invasion. 
Vletory from Lorraine, unless the neutrality of Italy had, 
enabled France to withdraw her garrisons from the 
south-eastern frontier, luiless the British army had stood by her 
side, unless the Belgians had engaged a German force before Ant- 
werp, and unless a formidable Eussian offensive had compelled the 
transfer of troops from the western to the eastern front. The 
Germans were out-generalled, and Moltke, whose health and mili- 
tary capacity were unequal to such a searching test, was promptly 
superseded as Chief of ibe Staff by Falkenbayn, the Minister of War. 
The knock-out blow had been parried, and for a moment it seemed 
IS if the invader might be summarily expelled. The main German 
army, however, fell back to a strong position on the Aisne, where 
for three weeks an indecisive battle raged across the river. Antwerp 
fell on October 10, after a bombardment to which the shprt-ranger 
guns of the fortress were unable to repjty ; and the remains of the 
Belgian army marched along the coast towards the French frontier 
to join the British forces transferred from the Aisne, thus 
completing a line of defence from the sea at Nieuport to the Swiss 
frontier. No sooner was the approach to the Channel ports barred — 
though very thinly held — than a terrible German attack was 
laun^ed on October 15. The line was strained almost to breaking- 
point, and the flower of the British Regulars laid down their lives 
in tbe desperate encounters of the First Battlte of Ypres. Welcome 
aid was rendered by the opening of the sluices, which allowed the 
Yser to overflow its banks, and by the co-operation of heavily armed 
monitors off the low-lying coast. 

Another criminal struggle was maintained by Foch round 
Arras ; but by the middle of November the attack had ^spent its- 
force. Troops were urgently needed in the east, and the 
Germans, like other people, had run short o£ munitions. 
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■wn of moTNUent and manoeurre in the west terminated, only to 
be resamed in 1318, and people now realized that Kitchener’s dread 
{forecast of a three years’ war might prove correct. Hie winter 
was a period of terrible suffering, for no preparations had been 
made for trench warfare or for the mud of Flanders. Germany had 
failed to Strike down her rival in the time allotted by the Schlieffen 
plan ; but she had won not only a large expanse of territory with a 
•teeming population which could be compelled to labour, but also 
the coalfields of Belgium and Northern French and the iron mines 
<of French Lorraine, without which she could not long have carried 
•on the exhausting struggle. 

While German plans in the west had broken down, the opening 
moves in the game on the eastern front proved more successful 
than the strategists of Berlin had anticipated.* Large Russian forces 
poured into East Prussia with unexpected promptitude at the 
beginning of the conflict, and carried fire and sword almost within 
sight of Konigsberg, inflicting similar barbarities on the civilian 
population as the German invaders were committing at the same 
moment in Belgium. The hard-pressed Allies in the west comforted 
themselves with calculations as to how many days 
would be needed till “the Russian steam-roller” Battle of 
reached Berlin and the victorious Cossacks would Taaoenb^ 
be marching through the Brandenburger Thor. The 
Commander-in-Chief, the Grand Duke Nicholas, uncle of the Tsar, 
was a man of iron will and a soldier of some capacity ; but the 
troops in East Prussia were badly led, and on August 27 a crushing 
defeat was inflicted on them at Tannenberg by the veteran Hinden- 
burg, who had been summoned ffom retirement on account of his 
unique knowledge of the treacherous terrain of the Masurian Lakes. 
Aided by Ludendorff, who had distinguished himself in the capture 
•of Liege, the General manoeuvred the Russians into a position in 
which almost the whole army was captured or destroyed, and its 
Commander, Samsonoff, perished. The full significance of the 
Russian Sedan was hidden from the Allies by the censorship ; but 
it was the one decisive battle of the war. Portions of East Prussia 
were again to be invaded, but the stricken field of Tannenberg de- 
cided that the Teuton should not be conquered by the Slav. 
Throughout the German- speaking world the names of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff became the symbols of victory. When, however, the 
.victors pressed forward into Russia they were expelled with heavy 
losses. 

The invasion of Austria proved for Russia an easier task.** 

•See Falkenhayo, ••General Headquarters" ; Ludendorff, ••My War 
Memories," I ; Hindenburg, ••Out of roy Life” ; Gourko, “Russia, 1914-1917’* ; 
Sir A. Knox, “With the Russian Army." Paleologue, ‘•La Russie pendant la 
Grande Guerre,” and Sir J. Hanbury Williams, “The Emperor Nicholas as 
1 knew Him," supply the background. 

••For a general sketch of Austria's share in the war see Nowak, “Der 
Weg zur Katastrophe” (revised by Conrad von Hotzendorff) ; and Cramon, 
‘Unser Oesterreichisch-Unearischer Bundesgenosse.” Cramon represented 
the German Staff. Cf. Auffenberg, “Aus Oesterreichs Hohe und Nie&rgang.” 
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Auetria’s Jorees in her northernmost province shonld 
lamton he driven back by superior numbers. The Aastro- 
Gaiicta Hungarian army had been strengthened and trained 


by Conrad von Hotzendorff, who had been Chief of the 
Staff since 1906, and had clamoured for war ever since his appoint* 
ntent ; but even his skill and determination could not render the 
struggle popular either in Bohemia or in the Jugoslav provinces of 
the Empire. Lemberg was captured by Russky and Brusiloff on 
September 3, the Austrian invaders of Southern Poland were expel- 
led, the fortress of Jaroslav was taken on September 23, the great 
fortress of Przemy si was invested, while Russian patrols advanced 
aoroSs the Carpathians almost within sight of the towers of Cracow. 
The plight of the Austrians in Galicia led Hindenburg to attempt 
to relieve the pressure by striking at the enemy’s centre in Poland ; 
but desperate hghting on the middle Vistula throughout October 
resulted in the repulse of the invaders. In Galicia the Austrian 
cause temporarily improved, Jaroslav being recaptured and Przemysl 
relieved ; yet the failure of the German attack on Warsaw com- 
pelled a second Austrian retreat in the south. Przemysl was once 
more besieged, and Russian trooj^ pressed forward to the outposts 
of Cracow. By the end of the year Russia appeared to have re- 
covered from the stunning blow at Tannenberg. Almost the whole 
of GaGeia was in her hands, the rich province of Silesia was 
threatened, and Warsaw stoutly resisted a series of thrusts launched 
throughout the u inter. 

Meanwhile Austria had suffered unexpected defeat at the hands 
of little Serbia no less than of her mighty patron.* The troops which 
had occupied Belgrad before the outbreak of the Enro- 
Aastria and pean war were recalled to defend Galicia, and by tho 
Serbia end of August the invaders were expelled, the Serbs 
in turn invading Bosnia. The Austrians renewed the 
attack in November with laiger forces, but were chased out of the 
Oounti^ before Christmas, leaving an enormous number of prisoners 
in the enemy’s hands. Thus the opening months of the war had 
brought nothing but disaster to the Power which had madly provok- 
ed the conflict. At the beginning of hostilities Francis Joseph had 
remarked that he would be satisfied if he emerged from the struggle 
with a black eye aud with no bones broken ; and Mr. Lloyd Georg© 
exultantly summoned his countrymen to applaud Russia tearing “th© 
raim^ackle empire” of the Hapsburgs to pieces. 

The conflict began with Great Britian, France, Ru^ia, Belgium, 
Serbii and Montenegro on the one side, and Germany and Austria on. 
the other. The Entente was speedily reinforced by Japan, who on 
August 15 demanded the withdrawal of German warshipa 


*See Crawfurd Price, “Serbia’s Part in the War,” and Laffan. “The 
Guardians of the Cate.” 
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&om the Far Faat end the surrender of Kiao-chau within a week. 
No reply to her ultimatum being received, she proceeded, with 
the aid of a handful of British troops, to reduce the 
fortress of Tsingtau. Timely aid was also rendered Japan antf 
to the Allied cause by sweeping the German flag from Klao-cfwir 
the Pacific, by convoying British troops fifom 
different parts of the Empire to the scene of action, and by supplying; 
Russia with the munitions of which she stood in desperate need. 
Japan, however, was far away, and she never threw or was asked to 
throw her whole strength into the conflict. 

No statesman or soldier of the Entente dreamed of obtaining 
the support of the Young Turks ; but there seemed to be a chance oF 
preventing or at any rate postponing their entry into the war on th© 
side of the Central Powers.* On August 3 the British Cabinet had 
taken over the two battleships which were being built for Turkey 
in British yards ; and though the promise of compensation failed to- 
allay the inevitabe resentment — all the greater since they had been 
paid for by a patriotic levy — the wisdom of the decision was confirm- 
ed by the adventurous flight of the Goeben and Breslau from Malta 
to the Bosphorus. For several weeks the Porte was tempted by a 
crescendo of promises. If Turkey remained neutral, we declared, 
and Egypt tranquil, we should not alter the status of the latter. 
The next offer was a little more generous. The Entente would 
uphold Turkish independence and integrity against all attacks if she 
would observe scrupulous neutrality. When the Minister of Marin© 
demanded the immediate abolition of the Capitulations, Sir Edward 
promised, subject to the assent of France and Russia, to surrender 
our rights “as soon as a scheme satisfying modern conditions is set- 
up.” Finally King George sent a personal message to the Sultsn 
^ expressing his deep regret at the necessity to seize the ships, and 
promising to restore them after the war. 


The Sultan and the grand Vizier invariably replied with soothing; 
assurances, but an elaborate comedy was being staged at the expense 
of the Entente, Enver Pasha, Minister of War, the strong man oF 
Turkey, had long resolved to side with the Central Powers in the 
event of a world war, and the majority of his countrymen shared 
his ambitions. British sympathies with the malcontent Christiaa 
races were as unconcealed as Russia’s age-long desire to occupy 
Constantinople, and promises to guarantee the integrity of the 
empire were regarded as worthless. The Entente, it was believed, 
stood for partition, the Central Powers at most for 
economic exploitation, and the le.sser evil was 
naturally preferred. On Au^^st 1 Germany and Geramy 
Turkey signed a treaty, in which the casus foederis 
would arise when Russia entered the war.** The condition was ful- 
filled on the same afternoon, and Austria adhered to the pact. 


•The White Paper and the (second) Russian Orange Book on the breach 
with Turkey are printed by J, B. Scott, “Diplomatic Documents,” II, but not 
in the vohiiae of official documents issued by (he British Government in 1915. 
••See Djemal Pasha, “Memories of a Turkish Statesman,” d>. 3. 
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Turkey was promised military support, and her territorial integrity 
waa guarantee against Kussia. The decision remained a secret to 
most of the Turkish Ministers, and neutrality was maintained till 
Turkey was ready to strike. Verbal assurances were conveyed from 
Berlin and Vienna that in the event of complete victory they would 
&cilitaie the abolition of the Capitulations and a final settlement 
with Bulgaria. All territory occupied in the course of the war should 
be evacuated, while Turkey should receive a ractification of frontiers 
and a share of any indemnity. 

These arrangements remained unknown to the peoples of the 
Entente,* though they would not have been greatly surprised had 
'•they discovered them ; for mobilization proceeded without attempt at 
•concealment, and on August 26 German sailors arrived overland. 
The British Ambassador warned the Porte that an attack on Entente 
-would mean the end of the Turkish Empire ; hut after the 
battle of the Mwne he reported hopefully that the only firebrand was 
the Minister of War, and that the Peace party was daily increasing. 
“The situation may be saved,’’ he added on October 6 ; “time is on 
our side.’’ But the masterful Wangenheim, his Austrian colleague, 
and Admiral Souchon were pressing for action, and German officers 
and money were pouring in. On October 28 Enver’s preparations 
were complete. The Admiral of the Goeben entered the Black Sea 
with German and Turkish vessels, strewed mines off Sebastopol, sank 
a transport, and bombarded Odessa, Theodosia and Novorossisk. 

Russia promptly declared war on Turkey on October 
31, and her allies followed her example. On 
Rossta November 3 the forts at the entrance of the Dardanel- 
les were bombarded, and troops were hurried to the 
defence of Egypt, to which Turkish troops were already on the 
march, heralded by a Bedouin raid on the Sinai peninsula. 

The entry of Timkey into the war was the first resounding 
diplomatic success scored by either side, and its results were far- 
reachii^. The scope of the struggle was immensely enlarged, and 
both the dangers and the prizes were increased. As rulers of tens of 
millions of Mohammedans who looked to the Sultan of Turkey as 
their Caliph, the British Empire and France were confronted with 
the problem of Pan-Islamio solidarity and discontent. Great Britain 
bad now to defend the Eastern Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, 
Egypt and the Persian Gulf, and was forced to rely in far greater 
measure on the aid of India, who had already sent troops to the 
westerB front. The formula “Berlin-Bagdad” seemed to assume 
concrete shape. Great Britain promptly retaliated by the annexation 
of Cyprus, the proclamation of a Protectorate over Egypt, the deposi- 
tion of the KhMive Abbas, whose sympathies with his suzerain were 
notorious, the selection of a son of Ismail as Sultan of Egypt, and 
the invasion of Mesopotamia. An attack on the Canal in February, 


•The Quai d'Orsay learned of the Treaty on Aug. 8. See Bdmpard 
(the French Ambassador), “I’Entree en guerre de la Turquie,*’ Revue de Paris, 
July 1 afid 15, 1921. 
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was easily repulsed.* 

Russia, unlike Great Britain, hailed the belligerence of Turkey 
with delight, since it provided the oppcsrtunity of realizing her 
secular ambition. Victory over the Central Powers could give her 
little beyond an unwelcome increase of Polish malcontents, while 
victory over Turkey would turn the Black Sea into a Russian lake, 
substitute the Cross for the Crescent on the dome of St. S^hia, and 
secure the coveted control of the Straits. On November 14 Sir George 
Buchanan informed Sazonoff that Russia might have 
Constantinople and the Straits, and the Foreign 
Minister’s face lit up with joy.** On March 4, 1915, stantinople 
Sazonoff handed to the French and British Ambas- 
sadors a Memorandum claiming the following territories as the resuR 
of a victorious war — Constantinople, the western coast of the 
Bosphorus, the Marmora and the Dardanelles ; Thrace to the 
Fnos-Midia line ; the coast of Asia Minor between the 
Bosphorus and the river Sakaria ; the islands in the Sea of Marmora, 
with Imbros and Tenedos.*** This arrangement assigned to Russia 
the whole of Turkey in Europe except a patch around Adrianople and 
Kirk-Kilisse, reserved as a bait for Bulgaria ; the Asiatic shores of 
the Bosphorus ; and about eighty miles of the Black Sea coast of Asia 
Minor. 

The French and British Governments expressed their readiness 
to agree to Russian wishes, provided that their own claims, both in 
the Ottoman Empire and elsewhere should be satisfied. Constanti- 
nople was to be recognized as a free port for the transit of goods to 
Russia, with a free passage through the Straits for merchant ships ; 
British and French rights in Asiatic Turkey, to be defined later, 
were to be recognized ; the Sacred Places were to be 
protected and Arabia to be placed under an indepen- 
dent Mohammedan ruler ; and the neutral zone in Conditions 
Persia was to be added to the British sphere. While 
accepting these demands in principle, Russia made a few reserva- 
tions. It should be made clear, she suggested, whether the Sacred 
Places were to remain under Turkish sovereignty or whether indepen- 
dent States were to be created. The Caliphate should be separated 
from the Ottoman dynasty ; freedom of pilgrimage should be 
guaranteed ; and the inclusion of the larger part of the neutral zone 
of Persia in the English sphere was conceded. On March 12 accor- 
dingly Great Britain and France announced their assent to the an- 
nexation of Constantinople and the Straits. “A sincere recognition of 
mutual interests," telegraphed Sazonoff in delight to Benckendorff, 
“will secure for ever firm friend.sbip between Russia and Great 
Britain." The wheel had indeed come full circle when the old 
antagonists of the Crimean w’ar were leagued together to drive the 
Turks bag and baggage, across the Bosphorus. 

•For a brief account of Egypt during the war see Chiroi. “The Egyptian 
Problem.’’ ch. 7. 

••Paleologne. “U Russie,” 1, 194. 

•‘•See Cocks, "The Secret Treaties," ch. I . 
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To carry out this tremendous programme proved more difficult 
than tEas anticipated. Ou January 2, 1916, an urgent telegram from 
j^trograd had implored Great Britain to relieve the pressure on the’ 
Oaucasns front, where Enver had concentrated his main strength. 
3^6 obvious method of responding to the appeal was to attack the 
llardanelles, and the project was discussed by the British Cabinet 
with the military and naval authorities.* The arguments in its 
favour were marshalled by Mr. Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who had urged an attack directly Turkey entered the war. The Cauca- 
sian front would be automatically relieved by compelling the Turks 
to defend their capital ; and if successful it would restore communi- 
cations with Russia from the Mediterranean, block the German road 
tp the East, turn the flank of the Central Powers, and perhaps bring 
Greece, Roumania and Bulgaria into the war on the side of the 
Entente. A deadlock had been reached on the 
DarteMlles '’’estern front, and troops from Australia and New 
Zealand were available in large numbers. Moreover, 
to attack the Dardanelles w as to diminish the danger 
to Egypt, and to facilitate the conquest of Mesopotamia, Palestine 
ajid Syria. The prize was great, and in war nothing could be achiev- 
ed without taking risks. In reply to these arguments it was pointed 
out that the supreme duty of Great Britain was to hold the western 
front to prevent the Channel ports from falling into the hands of the 
enemy ; that the Kitchener armies could not be ready for active 
service for several months ; that the supply of guns and shells was 
insufficient even for the needs of the troops in France and Belgium ; 
that the German fleet was undefeated, and that it would be dangerous 
to divert naval units to the eastern Mediterranean ; that the Dardanell- 
es were easy to defend ; that if a few battleships forced the Straits 
and bombarded Constantinople, they could not bring Turkey to her 
knees and they might be unable to return to their base. In a word, 
there were not enough troops, ships or munitions for a distant and 
doubtful enterprise. It was the first round in the struggle between 
Easterners and Westerners which was to rage throughout the war. 

It would probably have been wise to reject the whole plan as 
beyond our resources at that moment ; but a compromise was 
reached by which a modified scheme was sanctioned without provid- 
ing the essentials of success. On January 13, after Kitchener’s 
declaration that he had no troops to spare at the moment, a naval 
attack was approved in principle, though Lord Fisher had no belief 
in the plan. On February 16 it was decided to send the 29th 
Division and to reinforce it with troops from Egypt ; but its depar- 
ture was delayed by anxiety as to the western front, and, without 
waiting for the arrival of troops, the forts at the entrance 
of the Straits were subjected to a futile bombardment on 
February 19. When an attack in force was made in March, 
three battleships and two thousand men were lost, and it 

*^e the reports of the Dardanelles Commission ; Sir Ian Hamilton, 
"Oallipoli Diary”; Nevinson, “The Dardanelles Campaign” ; Liman voa 
Sanders, “Funf Jahre Turkei” ; Djemal Pasha, “Memoirs” ; Morgenthau, 
“Secrets of the Bosphorus.” 
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became clear that the Straits must be won by troops, not by 
ships. The intOTval before the next act, however, was prolonged by 
the neeessity of transport ships returning to Egypt for repacking,, 
and was profitably employed by the .Turks in strengthening the 
fortifications and preparing the hilly peninsula of Gallipoli for 
defence. Sir Ian Hamilton’s attack on April 25 succeeded at terrible 
cost in gaining a precarious foothold, and a second offensive in May 
and a third in June made no further advance. It had been hoped 
that Russia would co-operate by landing 100,000 melj on the 
northern coast of Thrace and seizing the northern outlet of the ■ 
Bosphorus ; but no help came from the power in whose interest the- 
enterprise bad been launched. 

The adhesion of Turkey to the Central Powers was balanced 
by the adhesion of Italy six months later to the cause of the Allies."^ 
In the early days of the war the Italian Government , 

asked its partners for compensation under Article 7 
of the Triple Alliance, and hinted a wish through Egofan" 
Berlin for the Trentino. The suggestion was dismissed 
by Vienna ; but the death of San Giuliano on October 16 brought a- 
stronger hand to the helm. For thirty years Sonnino had been one 
of the stoutest champions of the Triple Alliance ; yet on entMingr 
the Salandra Ministry he fully accepted the principle cynically 
enunciated by hie chief. “What is needed is a freedom from all 
preconceptions and prejudices, from every sentiment except that oF 
sacred egoism.’’ There was no hurry to decide, for the army and 
navy had not recovered from the exhausting struggle in Tripoli. 
Sonnino at once renewed his predecessor’s hint about the Trentino, 
and on this occasion Berlin supported the suggestion ; but it was 
again rejected by Berchtold. The Italian Foreign Minister was welP 
aware of the price that the only neutral Great Power in Europe was 
in a position to command ; and in December he informed Austria 
that the excited opinion of his countrymen compelled him to press 
for compensation. Berlin again urged Vienna to concessions, but 
the stubborn Berchtold once more refused. At this moment the most- 
incompetent and shortsighted of Austrian Foreign Ministers was 
dismissed from his post on January 13, 1915, and was succeeded by 
Burian. 

The situation now developed apace. Prince Bulow was sum- 
moned from retirement, though without the approval of the Kaiser^ 
and dispatched to the capital where in liappier years 
he had won a host of friends ; and Erzberger, the 
brain of the Centrum, gallantly seconded his efforts Mission 
to keep Italy out of the war.'** On March 9 Burian, 
scared by the Russian advance in Galicia and fearing that Italian 

•Italy's negotiations are fully recorded in the Second Austrian RetB 
Book and the Italian Green Book, both printed in J. B. Scott, "Diptoctotitr 
Documents.'’ 

••See Erzberger, “Erlebnisse im Weltkriege” ; Spickernagel, "Forst 
Bnlow," ch. 7 ; Giolitta, “Memoirs,” and A. L. Kennedy, “Old Diplomacy and 
New," 218-39. 
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toterventioa would also bring in Bonmania, aiinounoed that he wad 
willing to discuss the cession of t^ritory. By this tingie, howevep, 
^Sonnino’s terms had risen, and embraced the immediate transfer of 
lUie coveted territories. Borian rejoined that he could c^r nothing 
beyond ilie Trentino, and declined its immediate surrender. Such 
«UL ofiPer was useless while the Entente was whispering honeyed 
promises into the other ear ; and on April 10 Sonnino boldly demand* 
<ed the whole of South Tyrol, Gorizia, Gradisoa and Trieste ; several 
islandB off the Dalmatian coast ; Italian sovereignty over Valona, and 
Austrian desinteressement in Albania. Even the fiery Conrad von 
Hotzendorfi, the sworn foe of Italy, now urged concessions ; but 
Borian played for time, increasing his offers but rejecting the full 
Italian demand. 

It was natural that Italy’s price for intervention should be 
higher than for neutrality ; and it was equally natural that the 
Entente should be more generous with other people’s property than 
Austria with her own. Though Sazonoff, as the watchful champion 
.of Serbian interests, feared that the purchase of Italian support 
might complicate the relations of the Allies, Fr&noe 
Italy’s and Great Britain were willing to pay a high price, 

Demands and negotiations began in London at the end of 

February.* Italy’s demands were deemed exorbitant 
by France and Bussia, Sazonoff persistently opposing her designs on 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic, to which Serbia with better reason 
laid claim. The military situation, however, played into the bands 
■of the greedy neutral. The first British offensive of the war had 
been repulsed on March 10 at Neuve Chapelle, and on April 22 the 
invaders momentarily broke the Allied line at the Second Battle of 
TTpres by the hideous expedient of waves of poison gas, which 
■indicted a lingering and agonizing death. A French offensive at 
'■Souchez met with no success, and British co-operation at Festubert 
■was handicapped by a lack of high explosives, the revelation of 
which led to the formation of a Coalition Ministry and to the creation 
of a Ministry of Munitions under Mr. Lloyd George. 

Tbe Treaty of London, signed on April 28 by Sir Edward Grey 
■and the Ambassadors of Bussia, France and Italy, was enough to 
satisfy the hungriest of appetites. Italy was to receive the Trentino ; 
the Anthem Tyrol up to the Brenner Pass ; the city and district of 
'Trieste ; the country of Gorizia and Gradisca ; Istria ; North 
Dalmatia and the islands facing it. The coasts and islands of 
South Dalmatia were to be neutralized. The littoral from Istria 
to Dalmatia, including Fiume, was earmarked for Croatia, Serbia, 
.and Montenegro, while Valona, with the island of Saseno and the 
zone needed to secure their military security, fell to Italy. In the 
^erent of a small autonomous and neutralized State being formed in 
Albania, Italy undertook not to oppose the possible desire of France, 
Great Britain and Bussia to partition the northern and southern 
districts between Montenegro, Serbia and Greece, though she 


*See Cories, “The Secret Treaties’ ch. 2. 
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muld herself coatrol its foreign relstions. Italy obtained the twelve 
islai^ (Doitokanese) m full possession, and France, Great Britain 
and Bosraa admitt^ in principle her interest in 
the maintenance of the balance of power ia tiie tlw Price 
Mediterranean and her rights, in the event of a PaH 
partition of Turkey, to the province of Adalia. Her 
interests should also be considered if the Powers were only to 
establish spheres of influence. In Libya she was to enjoy all rights 
and privileges which belonged to the Sultan by the Treaty of 
Lausanne. Should Great Britain and France increase their colonial 
possessions in Africa at the expense of Germany, she should extend - 
her possessions in Eritrea, Somaliland, and Libya. Great Britain 
would facilitate a loan on advantageous terms of fifty millions, mid 
Italy was to share in the war indemnity. France, Great Britain 
and Itussia would support her in preventing the Holy See from 
taking any diplomatic steps for the conclusion of peace or the settle* 
ment of questions connected with the war. The Treaty was to ba 
kept secret, and the new ally was to begin hostilities within a 
month. 

It is no (render that its authors desired to hide from tha 
world — and above all from Serbia — a document which handed over 
North Dalmatia to Italy ; and there is no other palliation than the 
familiar plea of necessity offered for Canning’s seizure of the Danish, 
flhet in 1807 and for Germany’s violation of Belgian neutrality. 
“The French and ourselves were fighting for our lives on the western 
front,’’ testified Mr. Asquith at Paisley long after, “and the Treaty 
represented the terms on which Italy was prepared to join forces.’’*" 
Though it increased the material strength of the Entente, it dimi- 
nished its moral prestige ; for it was known within a week to the 
Serbs, who were furious at the transfer of Jugoslav territories, 
behind their backs and the prospective transformation of the Adriatic 
into an Italian lake. 


When the Entente had accepted his terms, Sonnino continued 
negotiations with Vienna in order to obtain a pretext for attacking 
his ally. On April 21 he announced that the differences were too> 
wide to bridge, and on May 3 he denounced the Triple Alliance. 
The Austrian Government at last realized that a desperate effort 
must be made. On May 10 Erzberger informed Giolitti, the leader 
of the neutralists, of the final concessions, which gave the larger 
part of whst had been asked. Italy was to gain the Trentino, the 
west hank of the Isonzo and the town of Gorizia. Trieste was te 
become a Free City, with an administration ensuring it an It^ian 
character and an Italian university. Italian sovereignty over Vakma. 
was to be recognized, and Austria expressed her 
derinrermement in Albania. The territories were to Gtollttl 
he handed over within a month of the conclu- 
sion of an agreement, and Germany guaranteed the 
fulfilment of the offer. Giolitti demanded and obtained copies signed 
by the Austrian Ambassador and Prince Bulow for himself, the Prime 
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Ji£lbwter axid the Foreign Minister, »nd on May 12 a eonfirmwtory 
te^Bgcatni ui^ived firom the fiallpiatz. On Oie same evening, however^ 
the stormy petrel d’Amvunzio, the most eloquent of -writers and 
«mtoca>:amved in the capital, and warlike demonstrations began. A 
majoii^of the Deputies left cards on Giolitti, and on May IS 
iSalandra resigned. The President of the Chamber advised the King 
to send for Giolitti ; but after taking time for consideration, Victor 
Knumanuel recalled Salandra. Giolitti fled Home in terror of hie 
lale, and oh May 17 the Cabinet decided on war, -which was deoiaired 
against Austria on May 23. By a curious anomaly, -war against 
Gepsmany was 'not declared till August 27, ldl6. From -the first Italy 
•eonceutrated her gaze on Trieste ; hut repeated attacks on Gie Isonzo 
-&{mt were beaten off, for the mountain frontier, strengthened by 
every device known to military science, -was impregnable.* Despite 
“the appetirahoe of a new and formidable enemy on her southern flank, 
Austria was able to contribute large forces to the combined offensive 
which was to sweep the Russians out of Galicia. 

The year 1915 had opened with bright prospects for Russia ; 
but she lacked the resources to carry on a prolonged and exhausting 
struggle. Like all the other belligerents, her supply of munitions 
was utterly inadequate to the demands of modem war ; and she also 
-was wanting in facilities, which both her allies and her enemies 
possessed, for increasing them. Witte’s ten years of office had laid 
the foundations of Russian industry ; but his successors, fearing the 
creation of a revolutionary proletariat, had discontinued his work. 
And Stolypin had aimed at the creation of peasant-proprietors. Nor 
could the Allies effectively supply the deficiency ; for Archangel was 
blocked from November till May, the Siberian railway could only 
bring a scanty stream from the distant factories of Japan, and the 
Attack on the Dardanelles gave no promise of speedy relief. 

Falkenhayn’s strategy in 1915 was to stand on the defensive in 
the west and to deliver a knock-out blow in the east. The [mint 
chosen for the attack -was in 6al|oia, for it was there that Austrian 
help could be most effectively rendered, and it was there that the 
Russians had penetrated farthest beyond their 
borders. Moreover, if the invaders could be swept 
Galicia the Russian armies in Poland would 
find themselves in a dangerous salient. Mackensen’s 
offensive began on May 2 at Gorlice, and the overwhelming supply 
of hea-vy artillery, to which the ill-equipped Russians could make no 
response, drove the enemy headlong across the San. Przemysl was 
evacuated on June 1, and on June 22 Lemberg was restored -to 
Austrian rule. The reconqnest of Galicia was achieved in less than 
two mohths, and the victorious Mackensen now turned north and 
invaded P^and. The larger part of Gourland in the far north was 
overrun in May, and the converging attack on Poland from the 
north, the soutb and the west proved irresistible. On July 15 the 


*The Italian campaigns may be studied in Cadorna, “La Oserra alia 
fronte Italiapa,” and G.M. Trevelyan, "Scenes from Italy’s War.” 
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^ruid Buke Nicholas decided on the evacuation of Warsaw, and 
on. August 4 the Russians marched out of the city, blowing up the 
bridges across the Vistula m they retired. Next 
■day, after a year of war, the troops of the Central E»a™tkm 
Powers marched in. The Russian armies retreated Warsaw 
without molestation, devastating the country as they 
withdrew ; but the Teutonic steam-roller pushed steadily forward. 
On the northern flank the fortress of Kovno fell on August 17, 
Grodno on September 2, and Vilna, the historic capital of Lithuania, 
on September 12, while the conquerors of Warsaw marched forward 
to Brest-Litovsk and drove the Russians behind the Pripet marshes. 
The attempt on Riga failed, and some brilliant oounter-ofiensive in 
September brought the advance in the north to a halt ; but the loss 
•of Poland, Courland and Lithuania, following on the expulsion from 
Galicia, destroyed the military prestige of Russia and inflicted on 
the dynasty a blow from which it was never to recover. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas was dismissed and sent to command the army of the 
Oaneasus, while the Tsar assumed nominal control, with Alexeieff as 
Chief of the Staff. 

The conquest of Poland, which, like Alsace-Lorraine, had from 
the outbreak of the war been regarded as the prize of the victor, 
proved easier than the determination of its future status.* Now that 
the three Powers who had dismembered her had quarrelled, there 
seemed at last a chance of reuniting the broken fragments and of 
restoring the country to her rightful place among sovereign States. 
But her wishes were of no importance in the eyes of the despotic 
Empires by which she was surrounded, each of whom thought of her 
merely as a pawn in their game. Prussinn Poland had reached a 
relatively high level of material prosperity, but 
enjoyed no cultural autonomy. Galicia, on the other Polish 
band, though the most backward province of the Nationalism 
Hapsburg realm, was allowed the fullest political and 
cultural liberty. Russian Poland could boast of little economic 
prosperity, and was denied political and spiritual liberty. On the 
outbreak of hostilities the three Empires competed for the favours of 
the race which they had wronged. On August 15, 1914, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas issued a grandiloquent proclamation. “Poles ! The 
time has come when the dream of your fathers and forefathers will 
at length be realized. A century and a half ago the living body of 
Poland was torn in pieces, but her soul has not perished. She lives 
in the hope that the time will come for the resurrection of the 
Polish nation and its fraternal union with all Russia. The 
Russian armies bring you the glad tidings of this union. May the 
feontiers which have divided the Polish people be united under the 
sceptre of the Russian Emperor. Under this sceptre Poland will 
come together, free in faith, in language, and in self-government. 
One thing Russia expects of you : an equal consideration for the 


♦See Alison Phillips, “Poland” ; Ralph Butler, “The New Eastern 
Europe” ; Bethmann-Hollweg, “Betrachtuneen,” II, ch. 2 ; Czernin, “In the 
World War," ch. 9, 
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r^to of those nations with which history has linked you. WiUs 
i^n hfiart, with hand f^ternally outstretched, great Russia oomea 
to you. She believes that the sword has not rusted which overIhreOr 
the foe at Tannenberg. From the shores of the Pacific Ocean to tho 
Polar Sea the Russian war-hosts are in motion. The morning star 
of a new life is rising for Poland. May there shine resplendent iiL 
the dawn the sign of the Cross, the symbol of the Passion and 
Resurrection of nations.” The only fhiit of this manifesto was the- 
permission, after long delay, to use the Polish language in the local 
administration, all other benefits being deferred till after the war. 
Qermany for her part promised reunion of the Poles, while Austriw 
merely reminded them of the favours they had enjoyed under her 
bwievolent rule. None of them offered independence, for which the 
soul of Poland thirsted not less than for reunion. 

The Poles were in one respect the most imfortunate of all the 
belligerents, for their soldiers in the Russian, Glerman and Austrian 
armies were compelled to fight one another. They were, moreover, 
though at one in their ideals, divided as to the tactics of the moment. 

The National Democrats, led by Dmowski, considering 
complete independence impossible of attainment, 
CaBdominiiim worked for reunion and autonomy under the Russian 
flag, while Pilsudski crossed the Galician frontier on 
the outbreak of war and organized a Polish legion to fight against 
the hated rule of the Tsar. From the defeat of Russia in 1916 till the 
end of the war the country was subject to a condominium, the 
German Government residing at Warsaw, the Austrian at Lublin. A 
clumsy attempt to Germanize the country broke down, and its new 
masters found it more profitable to cultivate sympathy by esta- 
blishing Polish universities at Warsaw and Vilna, and by ra-eating 
town councils which Russian Poland had never known. A new 
partition was rejected as it proved impossible to agree on the 
frontier, and it was realized that it would inflame the animosity of 
the population. The German proposal of a buffer State, in economic, 
political and military alliance with the Central Powers, was rejected 
at Vienna, where it was desired to unite Russian Poland with Austria 
in territorial or personal union. To this the German Chancellor 
could only consent if Germany obtained a corresponding increase of 
territory elsewhere. In August, 1916, it was agreed to establish a 
nominiilly independent State imder a monarchy, with militaiy and 
economic restrictions ; but agreement as to the ruler proved impossi- 
ble. On November 6, however, in the hope of securing the aid of 
polish soldiers for the final struggle, al proclamation was issued 
promising to restore an independent Poland as an hereditary consti- 
tutional monarchy attached to the Central Powers. Thou^ the 
German and Austrian Grovemments at Warsaw and Lublin continued 
to fonction, and though the delimitation of boundaries and the selec- 
tion of a ruler were postponed, the appointment of a Regency Council 
and a Council of State prepared the country for the self-government 
which, by unexpected good fortune, the defeat of its three oppressors 
was before long to render possible. 
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The collapse of Btissia in the summer of 1916 was promptly 
^jllowed hy the entry of Bulgaria into tiie war on the side of the 
Central Powers. The search for allies in the Near 
East had been busily pursued by both sides from the Courtins 
outset, and Greece, Bulgaria and Boumania were of Greece 
piled with exhortations, promises and threats. In 
September, 1914, Venezelos informed the Entente that if Turkey 
joined the Central Powers Greece would assist them in the war 
against the Turks on condition that she was guaranteed against a 
Bulgarian attack. Great Britain responded by promising that the 
Turkish fleet should not be allowed to leave the Dardanelles ; and 
the Entente permitted a Greek occupation of North Epirus without 
prejudice to its future. Constantine, however, telegraphed to the 
Kaiser that he would not attack Germany’s allies unless they 
attacked him. Early in December the Entente offered South 
Albania, with the exception of Valona, if Greece would at once join 
their ranks.* Venezelos demanded a guarantee from Boumania that 
Bulgaria would not attack, but Boumania refused, and Venezelos 
was forced to remain neutral. A British offer of Smyrna in January, 
1915, in return for intervention, spurred him to a daring resolve. 
“For the co-operation or benevolent neutrality of Bulgaria,” he wrote 
to King Constantine, “I should not hesitate to sacrifice KavaUa. 
The concessions in Asia Minor would double our territory.” At 
this moment, however, Germany paid to Bulgaria the first instalment 
of a loan arranged before the war, and this indication of the trend 
of Bulgarian policy led him to withhold his offer. The futile bom- 
bardment of the Straits on February 19 revealed the need of a land- 
ing force, and Venezelos urged the dispatch of an 
army corps, or at least a division, to Gallipoli. iDdeeisloa 

Constantine was won over, but the General Staff at Athens 

disapproA^ed, and the King changed his mind. The 
expedition was vetoed and Venezelos resigned. Gounaris continued 
the negotiations, and the Allies offered the Vilayet of Aidin if Greece 
would intervene. Gounaris replied that the Allies must guarantee 
her territorial integrity during and for a period after the war, while 
the question of territorial gains in Asia Minor could be discussed 
later ; but no agreement was reached, and Baron Schenk continued 
his propaganda in Athens to keep Greece out of the war. Meanwhile 
Gounaris ruled without a majority, and at the elections held in June 
Venezelos was returned to power. But at this moment the King was 
dangerously ill, and on this pretext Gounaris retained office two 
months longer. 

The Allies w'cre equally unsucoeesful in attempting to secure 
the support of Bulgaria.** Early in August, 1914, Mr. Noel Buxton, 


•See the Greek Livre Blanc ; “The Vindication of Greek National Policy, 
1912-1917” (speeches of Verfrelos and others) ; lAloy, “Documents Secreta,” 
134-42 ; Devil) e (French Minister at Athena), “L’Entente, la Greece et la 
Bulgarie" ; G. F. Abbott, “Greece and the AUm.” 

** See Noel Buxton and L. Leesc. “Balkan Problems,” part II ; A. L. 
Kennedy, “Old Diplomacy and New,” 240^64. 
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ohaiman of ihe Balkan Committee, submitted a memorandum to 
Sir Edward Grey. Armed Bulgarian neutrality, he argued, might be 
secured by a revision of the hat^ Bucharest treaty in the event of 
victory, and by a loan. The Foreign Office had little hope of 
auooess ; but Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, who believed that 
Bulgaria could be won, suggested that Mr. Buxton should visit Sofia, 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty sent him to Salonika in a 
British warship. As early as August 5 Sazonoff urged Pastich to 
jiurohase the co-operation or at any rate the benevolent neutrality 
Bulgaria by territorial concessions in Macedonia ; but Pasitoh, 
Hiough himself ready for sacrifices, replied that his colleagues were 
®LOt.* The entry of Turkey into the war, however, spurred the 
Entente Ministers to action, and they telegraphed to 
their Governments advocating the promise of Mace- 
MUsioa donia up to the 1912 line with immediate occupation 
of the district east of the Vardar. The reply stated 
that immediate occupation was impossible, and that no precise 
promise could be made. Returning home in January, 1915, 
Mr. Buxton reported to Sir Edward Grey that Bulgaria was still 
uncommitted, though Macedonia constituted a continual temptation, 
and urged that she should have Macedonia if Serbia secured Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Dalmatia. Kavalla would also bo necessary, and 
Greece might cede it in return for a promise of Smyrna. In February 
Delcasse sent one of the Orleans princes to Sofia ; but Ferdinand 
flatly refused to tie hi.s hands.** No serious attempt, hawover, to 
win Bulgaria was made by the Allies till the Russians were chased 
cut of Galicia and the first attacks on the Dardanelles failed. If 


she would attack Turkey, she was told in May, she might occupy 
and retain Thrace up to the Enos-Midia line. The Allies would 
guarantee her Southern Macedonia on condition that she should not 
occupy it till the peace, and that Serbia received compensation in 
Bosnia, Herzegovina and on the Adriatic coast. They also pledged 
themselves to urge Greece to cede Kavalla, to favour the reopening 
of the Dobrudja settlement, and to provide the financial aid which 
she might require. On June 14 the Bulgarian Government replied 
by asking whether the compensation to Serbia and Greece would 
have to be secured before her aspirations in Macedonia and Kavalla 
could be realized, and what the Entente proposed in the Dobrudja. 
It was now obvious that Bulgaria would be lost if she received 
merely a conditional promise of Macedonia. British and French 
missions were dispatched to Sofia in July, and early in August the 
Allies, led by Great Britain, pressed Serbia to cede the uncontested 
zone of 1912. The Skuptschina sat in secret session on August 16 
4ind approved concessions ; but it was too late. 


The Central Powers had held the winning Bulgarian cards in 
their hands throughout, and they played them well. In taking stock 
of the situation in the Near East created by the Balkan wars, 
Austria had determined to seek compensation in closer relations 

•SeeLaloy. “Documeatt Secrets,” 101-5. 

•♦Paleologue, “La Russie,” .M6-7. 
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Tliih Sofia for the groiving estrangement of Bueharest. Ferdinand 
xesponded to the advances from Vienna, for Serlna vi&s their common 
enemy and Russia was Serbia’s patron. Indeed^, 
negotiations had proceeded so far that at the outbreak Caatios of 
ef the war the signing of treaties of alliance seemed FerdlnoBd 
imminent, and when the struggle began Berlin and 
Vienna pressed for a decision. Ferdinand replied that to attack ^fbia 
would' be too dangerous, since Greece, Roumania and Turkey might 
join in retaliation. He added that he had received large offereYrom 
Russia, and could promise neutrality, but nothing more at Ftesent. 
The Turkish alliance could only be turned to full account by the 
Central Powers if Bulgaria joined their ranks ; whereas, if Ferdinand 
sided with the Entente, communications with Russia could be 
opened up from the Mediterranean, Turkey would be isolated, 
Serbia’s flank secured, and Roumania and Greece tempted to inter- 
vene. The sympathies of the King and Radoslavoff were with the 
Central Powers, but they desired to see how t^'e struggle would 
develop and which side w'ould offer the highest price fqr their 
support. At the end of 1914, after the failure of her invasion of 
Serbia, Austria announced her readiness, in return for intervention, 
-to allot to Bulgaria the Serbian territory which she claimed if she 
could conquer it. But the thronging calamities jvhich made Vienna 
•desire his aid were so many reasons for Ferdinand to refuse it, and 
he spun out the negotiations, declining to make binding engage- 
ments till the military situation was more defined. He repeated 
that he could i)romise nothing more than neutrality, and even for 
neutrality he demanded the promise of territory in Macedonia. He 
increased his claims during the spring of 1915, when the Russian 
advance in Galicia, the attack on the Dardanelles, and the interven-- 
tion of Italy enhanced his market value. Burian, however, stoutly 
refused to consider territorial concessions except in return for active 
help. 


The long period of hesitation in Sofia was ended; by the 
■disasters of Russia and the deadlock in the Dardanelles, and in June 
negotiations for an alliance began in earnest. The Central Powers 
insisted on a military convention as well as an alliance, and also on 


a treaty with the Turks, Accordingly on July 22 
Turkey ceded a strip on the Thracian frontier 
through which ran the line to Dedeagatch, and a 
Bulgarian officer was dispatched to the German 


Bidraria 

joins 

Germany 


Headquarters at Pless at the end of August. The repulse of the , 
grand British attack at Buvla Bay removed any lingering sorupTes 
in the mind of Ferdinand, and on September 6 Bulgaria imdelffook”, 
to attack Serbia in return for Serbian Macedonia. If Bulgaria or her 
allies (including Turkey) were attacked by Roumania, Germany and' 
Austria would consent to her recovering the territory Ceded to 
Roumania and Greece at the Treaty of Bucharest, and tQ > Vcotifli" 
cation of the Bulgar-Roumanian frontier of 1878. On t&e same 
a military convention was signed, arranging for a concerted invasion 
of Serbia. Germany and Austria were each to place six divisiona 
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on tbe Sofbian frontier within thirty days, while Bulgaria was to 
provide four divisions within thirty>five days and to enter Serbian 
Macedonia on October 11. Bulgaria was to remain neutral in regard 
to Greece and Boumania till the Serbian operations were finished, 
subject to an assurance that they would also observe neutrality.* 

On September 19 Mackensen, with his Galician laurels cn hie 
brow, inaugurated the Austro-German attack on Serbia by the 
bombardment of Belgrad ; and Bulgaria mobilized her forces, pro- 
claiming her armed neutrality. Her purpose was clear, and Serbia, 
with the instincts of a warlike race, proposed to strike the first 
blow ; but she was dissuaded by Great Britain, who pointed out that 
such an attack would absolve Greece from a treaty obligation which 
a Imrge section of her people was in any case none too anxious to 
fulfil. In August tbe Allies informed Athens of their offer to Bulgaria, 
of Kavalla and part of Serbian Macedonia, Greece being promised 
large compensation in Asia Minor without herself entering the fray. 
Venezelos, who had been waiting for the recovery of the King, now 
assumed the reins and at once announced that Greece would not- 
tolerate Bulgarian aggression against Serbia, in ignorance of the fact 
that Constantine had told Bulgaria that he would not intervene. 
When Bulgaria mobilized, Greece mobilized also, and Venezelos 
asked Great Britain and France for the dispatch of 
The Salonika 150,000 men to co-operate with Greece in the support 
Expedition of Serbia. Constantine authorized the mobilization. 

and the appeal, though he added that he did not 
want to fight, since Germany was bound to win. Great Britain and 
France responded to the appeal and dispatched troops to Salonika 
without waiting for Bulgaria’s declaration of war against Serbia, a 
proceeding which caused Venezelos, at the King’s command, to issue 
a protest against their disembarkation as a breach of Greek neutra- 
lity. At this moment Constantine, firmly resolved to take no step 
which might bring him into conflict with German troops, and con- 
vinced that in great decisions he was responsible to God alone, 
dismissed his Premier and summoned Zaimis to office. On the same 
day the French and British troops began to disembark at Salonika 
without hindrance by the new Government which, however, pro- 
claimed the neutrality of Greece in the Serbo-Bulgar war. On 
October 7 Austro-German forces crossed the Danube and entered 
Belgrad on October 9, while the Bulgarians crossed the frontier cn 
October 11, The Tsar angrily described Ferdinand as “a Bulgarian 
atrocity." The British Government offered to cede Cyprus if Greece- 
would intervene ; but though the King declared that Greece still 
considered herself the ally of Serbia, he refused, and tbe offer was 
withdravn. Zaimis was quickly succeeded by Skoloudis, who more 
fully shared tbe sympathies of his master. 

The intervention of Bulgaria and the neutrality of Greece 
aroused anger as well as disappointment in Great Britain ; and on 
October 14 Sir Edward Grey reviewed the situation. We had tried 
to keep Turkey neutral, and had w orked for a Balkan agreement ; but 

• Falkenhaya, “Geoeral HeadquarUre,’* 159-62. 
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only military anc^ss #oiild have enabled ns to secure our aixM> 
Greece had ordered mobilization after the Bolgarian mobilization ; 
and though she made a formal protest when the first Allied troops 
arrived at Salonika, their welcome was proved by the oircomstanoes 
of the landing, the reception of the troops and the facilities for con- 
tinuing disembarkation. Indeed, in view of the Treaty between 
Greece and Serbia, how could there be any other attitude towards 
the assistance offered through her to Serbia 7 These arguments pro- 
duced no effect on Sir Edward Carson, who resigned his post in the 
Cabinet on the ground of our failure to assist Serbia ; but, whatever 
criticism might be brought against the Balkan diplomacy of the 
Allies, it was too late to rescue our Serbian allies 
when hostilities had commenced. The few thousand Serbia is 

men hurried north from Salonika failed to establish Orernm 

contact with the Serbian army and had quickly to 
retire to their base, while the remains of the Serbian forces struggled 
across the Albanian mountains to the Adriatic, and recovered from 
their sufferings at Corfu. With the defeat of Serbia Montenegro was 
isolated, Cettinje was occupied by Austrian troops, and King 
Nicholas fled across the Adriatic. 

The collapse of Serbia opened a direct railway route for heavy 
artillery from the Central Powers to Constantinople and Asiatic 
Turkey, and rendered the continuance of the Dardanelles adventure 
inadvisable.* The failure of the attack at Suvla Bay in August, 
1916, suggested the abandonment of a coqjtly enterprise ; and Sir 
Charles Monroe, who succeeded Sir Ian Hamilton 
advised withdrawal. The Cabinet, with British 
prestige to consider, felt unable to accept the advice 
without further consideration ; and Kitchener was 
dispatched to study the situation on the spot. His 
advice was for evacuation, which was carried out without loss of life 
at Suvla Bay on December 18 and at Cape Helles on January 7. 
Some of the troops were transferred to Salonika, where a large Allied 
army was gradually built up under the incompetent and distrusted 
command of General Sarrail. Though at first too weak to take the 
offensive, it performed a useful task by immobilizing part of the 
Bulgarian army and by keeping watch on Greece, where the firienda 
of the Central Powers were now in command.** 

At the close of 1915 the Central Powers could survey the pano- 
rama of the titanic struggle with considerable satisfaction. The 
western front had been held by inferior numbers, and the formidable 
autumn offensives of the British at Loos and the French in Cham- 
pagne had proved utter failures. France was begging Petrograd to 
dispatch troops to the west. Italy had battered in vain against the 
Austrian defences. Galicia had been cleared, and Russia had been 
driven out of Poland, Courland and Lithuania. In the Near East 
Bulgaria had entered the fray, Serbia and Montenegro had been 

♦See Evans Lewin, "The German Road to the East.” 

♦♦See Villari, "The Macedonian Campaign” ; Ssrrail, "Mon Commande* 
tnent en Orient” ; Mermeix, "Sarrait et let Armeet d’Occident.” 
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oyermn, nulvay oommunioatioii with Turkey had been establi/died, 
and the attack on the Dardanelles had been abandoned. The popu- 
lations of Gerpiany and. Austria continued to be well fed, and the 
ccmfidesit expectation of victory and territorial aggrandizement 
braced them to support the horrors of the stuggle.* On the other 
temd, there-was a factor in the great gamble of war which waa 
's(»rcoly taken into account by the mass of combatants and civilians, 
but was none-the less of increasing if not indeed of decisive impor- 
tance : Great Britain was in command of the sea. 

To the surprise, au^ relief of the Western Powers the German- 
navy made no attempt to impede the transport of the Expeditionary 
Force at the outset of the struggle ; and indeed it seemed as if she 
hi^djio intention of challenging her rival to a decisive battle, prefer- 
ring the less risky tactics of wearing down our strength by floating 
mines, and submarines.** Except for skirmishes off 
The NstsI Haligoland on August 28, 1914, and January 24, 1915, 

War no serious fighting took place in home waters during 
the opening months. On the other hand, enemy 
cruisers in distant part of the world gave a good deal of trouble- 
before they were caught or interned ; and the German Pacific 
'^uadron under von Spee, which had left Tsingtau on Japan’s entry 
info the war and was deprived of other naval bases by the loss of all 
the German colonies in the Pacific, annihilated Cradock's squadron 
at the battle of Coronel off the Chile coast on November 1, 1914. 
The victor threaded the^Straits of Magellan ; but his squadron was 
in turn annihilated on Ilecember 8 off the Falkland Isles by Sturdee’a 
vastly superior fleet, which Sir John Fisher, who had succeeded 
Prince Louis of Batteiiberg as first Sea Lord, had sent to catch him. 
By theend of 1914 the German flag had disappeared from the ocean, 
and the German colonies in Africa, cut off from reinforcements, were 
conquered at leisure. 

The Grant Fleet had taken up its station at Scapa Flow, in the. 
Orkneys ; but the position had not been fortified against submarine 
attack. Admiral .Jellicoe was tortured by apprehensions which he 
only revealed to his astonished fellow-countrymen after the war had 
^en won ; but the enemy was unaware of our deficiencies, and 
contented himself with occasional bombardments of towns on the 
east coast, which the cruisers resting on Rosyth and the patrols of 
"Harwich and Dover were unable to prevent or to punish. The main 
fonctions of the fleet, however, were to safeguard the British Isles 
against invasion and starvation, to blockade the German coasts, and 
to cover the transport of troops ; and these tasks were fulfilled with 
complete siiccess. When 1916 passed and 1916 opened without the 
long-expected battle in the North Sea, it seemed that Germany had 
determined to save her fleet intact as an element of bargaining in 
peace negotiations ; but on May 30, 1916, the Geiman High Sea- 

♦See Grumbach, ‘‘Das Annexionistische Deutschland.’* 

**5pe Jellicoe, “The Grand Fleet’* ; Sir J. Corbett, “Naval Operations’’ ; 

"TScB£&r"Gerniany's High Sea Fleet.” For the anger of Tirpitz at this inaction 
see bis letters in thesecond volume of his “Memoirs.” 
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Pleet, oomaiaitded by Admiral Scheer, and the British battle squad- 
ron under Admiral Beatty, met off the coast of Jutland. The British, 
ships were outnumbered, and shflfered more heavily 
both in units and in lives than their opponents ; for Battle of 
before the Grand Fleet under Jellicoe could take Jotland 
effective part in the conflict the German ships were 
saved from destruction by fog and escaped. The greatest naval 
battle in history vas claimed as a victory by both sides, the Germans 
arguing that they had inflicted the heavier losses, the British reply- 
ing that the enemy had not dared to face the main British force.* 
The first-rate fighting qualities of the German vessels, the skill of 
their commanders and the accuracy of their gunners weie proved to 
demon."-! ration ; biit the German fleet took poi tl care never again to 
challenge a masculine decision, and the lead of Great Britain was 
steadily increased by new construction of every type. 

In the war of 1914, as in the struggle with Napoleon, the 
exercise of sca-power inv olved Great Britain in continual friction 
with neutrals. Despite the indignation aroused by the attack ou 
Belgium and the preponderant sympathy with the Allied cause, 
both the Government and the people of the United States desired at 
the outset to remain “above the battle” ; for Europe was far 
away, Germany had many friends, and the claims of the Russian 
autocracy to he fighting for civilization and liberty 
were justly derided.** The President invited the Belligwenta 
belligerents to observe the Declaration of London ; Nenirals 
and when Great Britain made reservations, he an- 
nounced his resolve to see the rights and duties of the United States 
settled “in accord with the accepted principles of International Law 
and treat}' obligations.” Great Britain’s proclamation of the block- 
ade of the North Sea on November 3 evoked a protest from. 
Washington against searching ships for contraband. Sir Edward 
Grey’s interim reply on January 7, 1915, undertook that neutral 
commerce should be interfered with no more than was necessary for 
the safety of the belligerents, and repudiated a desire to interfere 
with genuine commerce, while affirming the right to check trade 
in contraband. He challenged the complaints of a large decrease in. 
trade owing to British policy, and emphasized the suspicious increase 
of the export of copper to Scandinavia and Sw itzerland. It was neces- 
sary to bring a ship into port before it could be searched, since 
copper might be hidden in bales of cotton. In regard to food he 
refused an unconditional undertaking owing to the belligerent 
methods of Germany. It was a courteous but firm rejection of 
American representations ; but the situation was eased by the 
relations of confidence and affection between Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Page. 


•The battle must be studied in the British Blue Book and in Admiral 
Scheer, “Oermany’s High Sea Fleet.” 

••See “Diplomatic Correspondence between the U.S. and Germany, 1914- 
1917,” ed. by J.B. Scott; Hendrick, "Life and Letters of Walter H ^ae/’L 
ch. 12, and H, ch. 15. • * 
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A new complication wae added on February 4, 1916, when the 
German Government, de^ite the ^extreme paucity of submarinee, 
„ which TiipitK had always undervalued, announced 

Sabmarlae ®®*™y nwrehantmen in the waters round Great 

Britain would be sank and that neutral merchantmen 
might share their fate. The first result was that the 
iMsitania hoisted the American flag and entered Liverpool under it 
on February 6. On Febmaiy ll an American Note to Downing 
Street pointed out the risk to American citizens involved in this 
rusi de^ guerre, while a simultaneous Note to Berlin announced that 
if American lives were lost the German Government would be "held 
to strict accountability.” Great Britain rejoined that there was no 
intention of using neutral flags as a general practice. Germany 
explained that her submarines were instructed not knowingly to 
attack American vessels, but disclaimed responsibility for accidents, 
and complained of the sale of war material to her enemies. If the 
Fntente would observe the Declaration of London and allow the 
import of food and raw material, German reprisals would cease. 

On February 22 the United States presented identic Notes to 
Germany and Great Britain proposing the abandonment of the use of 
floating mines and attacks on merchantmen except for detention 
and search, and si^gesting that Great Britain should allow 
passage of food consigned to i^ents named by the United States a ho 
would disMbute it to civilians. The proposal was accepted in 
principle in Berlin, but not in London. On March 1 the British 
Government replied to the German proclamation by announcing their 
intention to intercept all oversea trade with Germany, to detain all 
goods, and to bring neuta^la into British ports, since search at sea 
was dangerous. The German proclamation, argued Mr. Asquith, 
substituted indiscriminate destruction for regulated capture. "Her 
opponents are, therefore, driven to frame retaliatory measures to 
prevent commodities of any kind reaching or leaving Germany ; but 
they will be enforced by Great Britain and France without risk to 
neutral ships or to neutral or ncm-combatant lives. The Govern- 
ments will hold themselves free to take into port ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership or origin. It is 
not intended to confiscate sneh vessels or cargoes unless they would 
be otherwise liable to confiscation.” The British refusal to mitigate 
the blockade annoyed the United States, where the Chicago packers, 
the farmers and the cotton-growers urged the President to champion 
their claims, and where the British extension of contraband to food 
was considered harsh and illegal ; bat an overwhelming tragedy was 
soon to transform the situation. 

When President Wilson’s attempt to mitigate the horrors of 
the conflict had failed, Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, issued 
a warning to American citizens not to travel in 
Lusitania British vessels in the war-zone. The warning, which 
Sank * coincidence appeared on the eve of the depar- 

time of the Lusitania from New York, was unheeded ; 
and tR great liner was torpedoed ofiF the iSouth Cosust of Ireland on 
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3Ia.y 7, with a Jobs of 1,200 lives, of which 124 were American. 
'J>emburg, the ez-Colonial Minister, who had been sent to the United 
States at the banning of the war to present the German 
•case, defended the destruction on the ground that the vessel 
csbiried munitions. The statement was true ; but the torpedoing 
-of a crowded passenger vessel without warning sent a thrill of horror 
'through the world, and aroused American feeling far more than the 
violation of Belgium. Public opinion demanded a severance of 
-diplomatic relations ; and though the President philosophically 
-observed that there was such a thing as a man being too proud 
to fight, and Mr. Bryan, the Secretary of State, desired to waro 
American citizens against travelling in Entente vessels, Bemstorff 
telegraphed to Berlin that a rex)etition of the offence would mean 
war. Dernburg was compelled to leave the country, and on May 13 
-the President called on the German Government to disavow the act, 
make reparation and prevent its recurrence. 


Germany was in no penitent mood, for the Lusitania was 
universally believed to be an auxiliary cruiser, armed with guns 
and laden with ammunition for the armies of the Entente. The 
destruction of a gigantic liner by a sub-marine aroused a hope that 
England’s command of the sea might be challenged with success, 
and that the “hunger blockade,” which appeared to the German as 
crui 1 as the submarine -war appeared to the Englishman, might be 
countered by the blockade of her principal enemy. 

•The German Government accordingly replied by de- 
fending the attack on “an auxiliary cruiser with Wilson 
•guns.” There were no guns on board, and Bemstorff 
sought to discount the effect of an uncompromising rejoinder by an 
interview with the President. “We both wished to keep the peace 
by gaining time,” he reported ; “I learned that Wilson wants peace, 
but the country -war.” The President implored the Ambassador to 
-discontinue unlimited submarine warfare, promising in return to 
press for the raising of the "hunger blockade” — a bargain which ho 
believed Great Britain might accept. On July 21 a final American 
Note on the Lusitania issue announced that a repetition of the 
-offence would be regarded as an unfriendly act ; and Mr. Lansing, 
who had succeeded Mr. Bryan, privately warned Bemstorff tlvat if 
-any more American lives were lost, war would follow. Despite the 
-defiant attit\ide of the German Government in public, there was 
no desire for a new enemy, and the commanders of submarines 
-received orders not to attack liners. But German pride forbade 
-communication of the decision to Washington. 


The President still hoped to obtain a concession from Germany 
"which would allow him to carry out his darling project of the 
-freedom of the seas by finding a middle course between the views 
of London and Berlin. Indeed, he observed to a friend that, if he 
obtained a favourable answer from Germany, he would "see the 
-thing through with England to the end.” Before Germany replied 
■to his last Note, however, the Arabic, a British passenger steamer, 
iwas sunk on August 19, and two American lives were lost. The 
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Qernmn Government promptly expresaed regret, wid added that it 
'waa contrary to the captain !s instructions ; <u)d the Ambassador,, 
to avoid a declaration of war, announced, without authorization, 
that German submarines had already been ordered not to attack 
passenger vessels. The Arabic, however, was not the last of the 
victims, for the Ancona perished on November 7, the Persia on 
December 30, and on March 24, 1916, the Channel steamer, the 
Sussex, was torpedoed, with the loss of several American lives. In 
response to a virtual American ultimatum the German Government 
now publicly undertook that no merchant vessels would be sunk 
without warning and the rescue of the crew, 
coupling its concession with the condition that the 
Ihresident should secure a corresponding pledge from 
Great Britain “to recognize the laws of humanity.” 
Tliough the President rejected the condition, Germany’s submarine 
campaign w'as kept within the specified limits for the remainder of 
1916, and the situation was eased by the dismissal of Tirpitz. 


Sobmarhie 

Carapaigii 

Limited 


It was owing to the patience of President Wilson, not to the 
statesmanship of Berlin, that the United States remained neutral ; 
and it was owing to Germany’s ruthless methods of waging war 
at sea that Great Britain was able to flout the sentiment of neutrals, 
both large and small. The United States were at no time inclined 
to renew the struggle of 1S12, and after the Lusitania incident a 
declaration of war against the leading Power of the Entente was 
unthinkable. “America must remember that u e are fighting her fight 
as well as our own,” remarked Sir Edward Grey to Mr. Page, the 
American Ambassador ; “you dare not press us too far.” “He 
was right,” commented the President on hearing of the conversation. 
“War with England would mean a German victory. I will not 
embarrass England.”* Thus the legal protests from Washington 
produced no effect in Whitehall, for the supreme sanction was lack- 
ing. On August 21, 1915, cotton was declared contraband b3' Great 
Britain and France. “The freedom of the sea,” explained Sir 
Edward in a letter to the Times on August 25, “might be a very 
reasonable subject for discussion, definition and agreement between 
nations after the war — ^but not by itself alone, not 
Peclaration whil^ there was no firecdom and no security against 
of London war and against German methods of war on land.” 

The final step was taken on July 7, 1916, when the 
Declaration of London was denounced. “As the struggle develop- 
ed,” explained the official Memorandum, “it became clear that the 
attempt made in time of peace to dotermino not onlj’’ the principles 
of law but even the forms under which they were to be applied, had 
not produced a wholly satisfactory result. These rules, while not in 
all respects improving the safeguards afforded to neutrals, do not 
IJrovide belligerents with the most effective means of exercising 
their admitted rights. They could not stand the strain of rapidly 
changing conditions and tendencies which could not have been fore- 
seen. The successive modifications may perhaps have exposed the 


♦Tumulty, “Woodrow Wilson as I Knew Him,” eh. 27, 
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purpose of the Allies to misconstruction. They have therefore come 
to the conclusion that they must confine themselves simply to apply- 
ing the historic and admitted rules of the Law of Nations.” The 
needs of European neutrals were to some extent met by an elaborate- 
system of rationing, based on their pre-war requirements. 

After standing on the defensive in the west throughout 1915, 
the Germans withdrew troops from the East in 1916 and, for the 
first time since the autumn of 1914, strove for a decision. The 
Verdun salient waa selected for the grand attack, which opened on 
February 21; and on the fourth day Fort Douaumont, one of the 
keys of the defences of the fortress, was stormed. It was a triumph 
of massed artillery, and the fate of the city appeared to tremble 
in the balance. Petam was promptly dispatched by Joffre to the 
danger-point, reinforcements were hurried to the scene, and Sir 
Douglas Haig, who had succeeded Sir John French as British. 
Commander-in-Chief after the failure at Loos, was requested to- 
prepare for an ofl'ensive north of the Somme as pos- 
sible. The struggle of Verdun was the second of the The Verdon 
three crises during the four years’ struggle when the Battles 
existence of France was at stake. Falkenhayn had 
marshalled such an array of troops and guns that he was prepared, 
to continue the attack for months, and he believed that France 
might break under the strain ; but the French fought with sublime- 
determination enshrined in the historic formula, “On ne passera 
pas.” The tense struggle continued through March, April and May, 
and at the end of the latter month the Mort Homme hill on the left 
bank of the Meuse was stormed. Petain pressed for the opening of 
of the British counter-offensive on the Somme, and when Fort Vaux 
fell on June 7 the anxious commander renewed his appeal. Haig^ 
undertook to strike on July 1 ; but the intervening wmeks were a- 
time of acute anxiety. Joffre, indeed, doubted whether Verdun 
could be held ; for on June 23 the Germans captured Fort Thiau- 
mont, and on June 24 stormed the village of Fleury. On this very 
first of July, however, Haig ojicned (he preliminary bombardment 
which was to usher in the battle of the Somme. 

The costly failures of 1915 had taught the British Command 
not to strike before ample reserves of troops and munitions had been 
accumulated for a prolonged offensive.* The British forces in France 
were at length well equipped with aeroplanes, heavy artillery, shellsr 
machine-guns, trench-mortars, hand-grenades and gas -projectors ; 
and “Kitchener’s army” in its hundreds of thousands was at last 
ready for a mighty effort. In the autumn of 1915 the final yield of 
the voluntary principle had been secured by Lord 
Derby’s recruiting campaign, and in the spring The Somme 
conscription for single men under 42 was introduced. Offensire 
It was only a half-way house, for in May, 1916, the 
exemption of married men was withdraw n. On . Julj' 1 the army 
marched to the attack, confident of its ability not only to relievo- 

• See Dewar and Boras ton, “Sir Douglas Haig's Cemmand, 1915-1918." 
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T’erdnn but to strike a shattering blow at the <3erman right. These 
Ibright hopes, however, were quickly disappointed. The attack of 
the left wing broke down, for the preliminary bombardment had 
’iftiled to dislodge the host of machine-guns which impeded the 
^vance. The attack on the right wing, and a supporting offensive 
hy ihe French on the south of the Somme, were more sucpessful. 
The immediate object of the battle was attained, for the suffocating 
pressure on Verdun was instantaneously relieved. German troops 
were hurried to the Somme, and the ground before the beleaguered 
■fortress which had been captured in the four months’ struggle was 
‘.regained by a series of short, sharp blows during the summer and 
autumn. At the end of August the failure of the onslaught on the 
French fortress was confessed by the dismissal of Falkenhayn, and 
the appointment of Hindenbnrg to the supreme command of the 
German armies, with Ludendorf as his chief assistant. Verdun was 
safe, and the invaders were now once more on the defensive, as they 
had been in 1915. But the costly Allied attacks on the Somme made 
Jittle progress, despite the appearance of tanks in September ; and 
the battle which had opened with high hopes on July 1 ended incon- 
clusively in the middle of November, owing to exhaustion and the 
approach of winter. In the two colossal struggles of Verdun and the 
Somme both sides had suffered fabulous losses without corresponding 
:gains. It was a year of attrition, not of decision. 

While the attention of the world was focused on the struggle 
in France, indecisive combats were taking place during 1916 at other 
-points in the vast arena of battle. After repulsing repeated Italian 
offensives on the Isonzo, Austria felt herself strong enough to launch 
a formidable attack from the Trentino in May, designed to sever the 
communioations of the main Italian army. The dangerous thrust 
was parried before the invaders reached the plain, and Italy struck 
her counter-blow when Gorizia fell on August 9. Her successes had 
been facilitated by a Russian offensive of imexpected 
virility. On .Tune 3, at the very moment when 
Renewed Austrian troops were deeply engaged on the Trentino, 
Brusiloff launched his grand attack on a broad front 
from the Pripet marshes southward to the Roumanian frontier. At 
the southern end of the line the Austrian front was broken, Lutzk 
and Dubno were taken, the Bukovina was overrun, and Eastern 
'Galicia re-entered. An advance of fifty miles was registered within 
a fortnight. It -was a victory of Russians over Austrians, facilitated 
by the surrender of large numbers of Austrian Slavs whose sympa- 
thies were with the foes of their masters. The German nut proved 
harder to crack. A Russian offensive north of the pripet ■was 
repulsed, and the Central Powers strained every nerve to counter 
the thrust in the south. Troops were recalled from the French, the 
Italian and the Balkan fronts, and two Turkish corps were pressed 
into the service. Kovel was saved, and when the fighting died down 
in October the Central Powers had re-established their line. The 
brusiloff offensive, like those of Verdun, the Trentino and the 
iBomme, had spilled oceans of human blood but had failed to break 
the enemy’s line. 
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While military reputations -were being won or lost in Enrope- 
by the gain or surrender of a few square mUes, a war of movement 
was in progress in the ampler spaces of Asiatic Turkey. In February, 
1916, Russian troops fought their way to Erzerum, the military and 
administrative centre of eastern Asia Minor, and the invading wave 
rolled west to Trebizond and south to Bitlis and Van. The victory 
was an asset to the Allied cause ; but it would have been better for' 
the Turkish Armenians had Russian troops never crossed the frontier. 
The authors of the Adana massacres of 1909 were well aware of the 
sentiments hich that suffering race must entertain in a struggle 
between the Crescent and the Cross ; and Talaat and Enver set 
themselves with cool deliberation to exterminate hundreds of thou- 
sands who had supported or might wish to support the hereditary 
enemy. * 

In sharp contrast to the success of the Russian invasion of Asia 
Minor was the check to the British offensive in Mesopotamia. The- 
invaders had pushed north along the Tigris from 
Basra, and in November, 1915, a small force had SmTeiider 
advanced to Ctesiphon, within twenty-four miles of Kot 
from Bagdad. General Townshend had in vain 
warned his superiors against the risk, and his apprehensions were- 
confirmed when he was forced back to Kut-el-Amara in December 
and surrounded. All attempts at rescue proved fruitless, and after 
a siege of five months 2,000 British and 6,000 Indian troops were 
reduced by hunger to surrender in May, 1916.** 

For this resounding disaster some slight compensation was 
found in the repudiation of the Sultan’s authority on June 7, 1916, 
by the Sherif of Mecca, who had been won to the Allied cause 
mainly by the skilful advocacy of Colonel La’a rence, a young Oxford 
Orientalist with a sympathetic understanding of the mental 
processes of the East. Great Britain had recognized the indepen- 
dence of the Arabs south of the 37th degree of latitude, with the 
exception of Bagdad and Basra, which ■a cre to be subject to British 
control. The partition of Turkey was now further defined in an. 
agreement between Great Britain, France and Russia.*** The latter 
claimed the provinces of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, Bitlis and 
Southern Kurdistan ; France the coastal strip of Syria, the Vilayet 
of Adana, and south-east Asia Minor ; Great Britain South Mesopo- 
tamia, Bagdad, and the ports of Haifa and Acre. The zone between 
the French and British territories was to form an Arab State or 
Confederation. Aleiandretta was to be a free port. Palestine was 
to have a regime to be determined by Great Britain, France and 
Russia ; and on November 9, 1917, Mr. Balfour’s letter to Lord 

*See Toynbee, “The Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire," 
with preface by Lord Bryce ; Lepsius, “Deutschland und Armenien” ; Morgen- 
rhau, "Secrets of the Bosphorus" ; M. P. Price, “War and Revolution in Asiatic 
Turkey” ; Djemal, “Memories," ch. 9. 

**See General Townshend, "My Campaign in Mesopotamia," and (he 
report of the Mesopotamia Commission. 

♦♦♦Codes, "Secret Treaties," ch. 3. For the Turkish view of the AraV 
revolt see Djemal, “Memories," ch. £. 
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Itothsdiild announced that Great Britain would allow the establish- 
ment in that country of a national home'for the Jews. Having thus 
secured a share in the prospective division of the 
Onr Arab spoils of Asiatic Turkey, the Sherif proclaimed his 
Allies index>endence, occupied Jeddah, laid siege to Medina 
and cut the Hedjaz railway. His services were 
Tewurded by recognition in December, 1916, as King of the Hedjaz, 
and his son Feisul aided Allenby in his formidable task of conquering 
Palestine and Syria. While Arabia was thus throwing off the yoke 
of the Turk, General Smuts was conquering the larger part of 
German East Africa and driving its defenders under the gallant 
Lettovv-Vorbeck towards the south, where Portugal, who entered the 
war in March, was expected to join in the case.* 

The fortunes of war were thus swaying in the balance when 
Houmania joined the Allies on August 28, 1916, after two years of 
assiduous courtship by both groups of belligerents.** The Tsar had 
warmly congratulated King Carol on his success in the third 
Balkan war, and on a visit to Constanza in June, 1914, the cordia- 
lity of the toasts revealed that the Bessarabian wound was finally 
healed. Indeed, Count Czernin, the Austrian Minister at Bucharest, 
reported after the visit that in the event of war the King would be 
unable to fidlil his treaty pledce. The situation was realized at 
, Vienna sooner than at Berlin, where the Kaiser 
&ng CmoI s counted on the loyalty of his relative, and where 
“ * Ferdinand of Bulgaria was regarded with distrust 

and dislike. On August 2, 1914, when Germany 
had declared war on Russia, the Kaiser and Francis Joseph promised 
their aid in obtaining Bessarabia after victory if Carol would join 
their ranks. A Crown Council was held on August 4, in which the 
King urged intervention in accordance with his obligations ; but he 
found support in Carp alone. The Treaty of 1883 was unknown to 
the Roumanian people and Parliament, and a profound change of 
opinion had recently occurred. Take Jonescu, who had just returned 
from a visit to Paris and London, had described the bitter dis- 
appointment of the veteran ruler at his inability to fulfil his pledges.*** 
The opponents of intervention pointed to Italy’s abstention, and the 
Council decided to maintain neutrality. Henceforth the ruler of 
Roumania was no longer Carol, but the Premier Bratiano, son of the 
greatest of Roumanian statesmen ; and Czernin describes how the 
King, in tears and with trembling hand, tried to remove from his 
neck the Ordre Pour le Merite, the symbol of his personal and politi- 
cal alleg'iODce to the Hohenzollems. He nevertheless informed the 
Kaiser and Francis Joseph that he would tell Bulgaria that she had 
nothing to fear from him if she joined the Central Powers. The 


*See General Crowe, "General Smuts’ Campaign”; Lettow-Vorbedc, 
"My Reminiscences in East Africa.’' 

**The fullest account of Roumanian policy and opinion before entering 
the war is in the Austrian Red Book issued after the brea(±. Cf. Czwnin, "In 
the World War," cb. 4 ; Seton Watson, "Roumania and the Great War." 

••♦"Souvenirs”. 
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German Government was now thoronghlj' alarmed, and urged 
Austria to keep her neighbour from joining their enemies by large 
territorial concessions. But in this case the decision lay with 
Budapest, not with Vienna ; for it was at Hungai^’s expense that 
the sacrifice would have to be made. The unbending Tisza refused 
even to consider any cession of territory. When Germany proceeded 
to advise Austria not to resist an invasion of I'ransylvanis by 
Boumania, and to announce that it was permitted in order to defend 
it from Russia, Bcrchtold refused, and Tisza angrily replied that he 
would rather see Russians than Roumanians on Hungarian soil. 

Meanwhile the Entente Powers had not been idle. In the 
opening days of the struggle Sazoiioff offered T^an.s 3 d^ ania and a 
guarantee of recent acquisitions in the Dobrudja in return for inter- 
vention ; but Bratiano replied that tlie Crown Council had decided 
on neutrality. On September 1 the Russian Minister at Bucharest 
reported tliat prominent men were asking for 
Bessarabia as the price not of intervt ntion but of Claims of * 

neutrality. An important step was taken on Roumania 

September 23 when Roumania and Italy signed a 
treaty for common action. A few days later a treaty was signed at 
Petrograd, in which Russia agreed to oppose diplomatically all 
attempts against the integrity of Roumania, and recognized her 
claim to territory with a Roumanian population. The question of 
the partition of the Biikovina was to be referred to a joint commis- 
sion. Roumania was to be at liberty to occupy the territories agreed 
upon whenever convenient, and Russia undertook to secure the 
support of Great Britain and France. Roumania promised in return 
benevolent neutrality till she should proceed to occupy the coveted 
territories.* 

On October 10, 1914, King Carol, the maker of Roumania, died 
of a broken heart. “The last weeks of his life,” records Czernin, 
“were a torture to him. Each message that I had to deliver he felt 
as the lash of a wliip.” The new ruler, Ferdinand, possessed neither 
the ability nor the prestige of his uncle, and his wife, a daughter of 
the Duke of Edinburgh and of a Russian mother, follow ed tlie call of 
the blood. A British loan of five millions was arranged in January, 
1915, but no change took place in the policy of the State. Roumania 
feared that an attack on Transylvania would bring in Turkey and 
Bulgaria on her flank ; but a request by Czernin for a promise of 
neutrality was declined by the new ruler. The agreement with Italy 
Was renewed on February 6, 1915, for four months, and in March the 
King confided to Czernin that if Italy entered the war Roumania 
must follow suit. When Austria at length consented to cede territory 
to Italy, Roumania raised her demands and spoke not only of the 
Bukovina but of Transylvania as the price of her neutrality ; yet 
Burian and Tisza, hard pressed though they were, refused to surrender 
an inch of soil. 

The Entente had always looked forward to the simultaneous 

• Latoy, “Documents Secrets,” 106-7. 
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intervezttaoo of Italy and Boumania ; and when Italy tore up tbe-- 
Tr^le Alliance on May 3, 1915, Bratiano announced his ptice..- 
which included Transylvania and the Banat up to the- 
Bratfauie’s Theiss in the west, thence to the Carpathians in the-- 
Caotlen north, thence to the Pruth, including the Bukovina. 

When the Bussisn Minister objected that this would 
infringe the rights of the other nationalities, the Premier ccmsented 
to waive the southern Carpathians. The terms were, however, still 
too high for Sazonoff, mindful of Serbia’s claims in the Banat. Thus 
Italy entered the war without her partner, and the decisive defeat 
of the Buesians, followed by the overthrow of Serbia, rendered it toO’ 
perilous to intervene, even were she to secure Bussia’s assent to her 
extravagant demands. Boumania now proceeded to conclude 
profitable commercial agreements with the Central Powers, and 
nothing more was heard of intervention till the following year. 

Brusiloff’s advance in 1916 swayed the statesmen of Bucharest 
back to the side of the Entente. At the end of June Czernin reported 
that negotiations with the Entente had been resumed in earnest, and 
foretold that Boumania would strike v hen the harvest was gathered 
in. Despite the customary counsel from Berlin and grave warnings 
from Conrad, Burian still refused concessions in return for neutrality. 
As Germany pressed Austria, so France pressed Bussia ; but on 
July 19 Stunner, an unknown and reactionary oflScial who had 
succeeded Sazonoff as Foreign Minister, telegraphed to the Bussian 
Ambassadors that Eoumania’s terms were unacceptable, especially 
the condition that the Allies should fight till all her demands were 
achieved. He proposed, therefore, to tell Bratiano that the Serbs 
of the Banat must be guaranteed against Boumanization. 0» 
August 2, however, Izvolsky reported from Paris that France was 
disappointed with the result of the Somme offensive, and that in 
view of her terrible losses Boumanian intervention was urgently 
desirable. On August 8 Bussia abandoned her demand for guarantees 
in the Banat ; and on the same day an agreement was drawn up 
between Boumania and the Allies, giving to Boumania the Banat, 
Transylvania and the plain as far as the Theiss and the Bukovina 
up to the Pruth. Even now in a memorandum to the Tsar Sturmer 
sulkily attempted to argue that Boumania must not be recognized 
as an equal, and that the Allies were not bound to continue the war 
till all her claims were realized. Bratiano threatened to resign, and 
on August 12 the Tsar yielded. The Treaty was signed on August IS’ 
by Great Britain, France, Bussia and Italy, and on the same day 
Bussia and Boumania signed a military convention. Boumauis’s 
declaration of war against Austria on August 28 produced counter- 
declarations from Germany, Turkey and Bulgaria. 

It had been arranged that the Allies should advance from 
Salonika on August 20 ; but Sarrail’s plans were betrayed, and he 
was unable to move till September 7. Nor was the expected help 
from Bussia in the north forthcoming. Boumania promptly threw 
her troops across the Carpathiaos into the promised land ; but their 
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sojourn in Transylvania was brief.* Despite the demands of Verdun, 
the Somme and Galicia, Falkenhayn, who had been sni’planted in 
the supreme German command, gathered a powerful 
Austro-German array, later reinforced by Turks, Collapse of 
hurled back the invaders and fought his way towards Roumania 
Bucharest. Meanwhile Sarrail’s offensive secured 
Monastic by the Serbian branch of his polyglot army, but failed to 
advance further north. The northern Bulgarian army, avenging: 
Boumania’s stab in the back in 1913, occupied the Dobrudja and. 
completed her discomfiture by crossing the Danube. Caught between 
two fires, Eoumania, like Serbia in 1915, was quickly overthrown. 
The seat of government w’as transferred to Jassy, the capital of 
Moldavia, and on December 5 Bucharest was occupied by the 
triumphant enemy. 

The Balkan peninsula was now in the grip of the Central 
Powers, for official Greece made no secret of her sympathies. In 
May Fort Hupei, the key to the Struma valley, had been handed 
over without a blow to Bulgarian troops, who proceeded to occupy 
Seres and Kavalla, the Greek garrisons being interned in Germany. 
The Entente retaliated with a pacific blockade, and Venereloa 
could no longer control his impatience. On August 30, two days 
after Roumania’s intervention, the authority of the King was 
repudiated by Salonika, whose example was followed by Crete, 
Mitylene, Chios and other islands. Venezelos arrived from Athens 
and established a provisional Government at Salonika under the 
guns of the Allies, which after some delay was recognized by th» 
Allies, and proceeded to declare war against Bulgaria. Though 
thousands of volunteers joined the rebel standard, continental 
Greece stood for Constantine and neutrality, and the King refused 
to yield to the pressure of the Allies. Troops marching to the capital 
from the Piraeus at the end of 1916 were driven back 
with blood-ehed ; but the Tsar, for dynastic reasons, Deportioa 

opposed the deposition of the King, and Italy, fearing Constaalliie- 

the future rivalry of a State made great by Venezelos, 
was equally opposed to coercion at Athens. Not till the summer of 
1917 did Great Britain and France grasp the Greek nettle by 
deposing the King and bringing back to the capital the most 
brilliant and consistent champion of the Allied cause in thu 
Near East.** 


. *SeeIMuvara. "La Guerre Ronmaine.” 
**See Kecmdy. "M. Jonnart en Grece.” 
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tHE WORLD WAR : SECOND PHASE 

r E sensational collapse of Roumania, though a bitter disappoint- 
ment to her allies, produced no outward change in their politi- 
cal declarations. In an interview which aroused universal 
attention Mr. Lloyd George committed himself to “a knock-out blow”; 

and when challenged in the House of Commons he 
^ replied that the phrase expressed not only his own 

opinion but that of the Cabinet, of their military 
advisers and of every member of the Alliance. Mr. 
Asquith announced in Parliament on October 11, 1916, that the 
struggle could not be allowed to end in some patched-up, precarious 
compromise. “The ends of the Allies arc not selfish or vindictive, 
hut they require adequate reparation for the past and adequate 
security for the future." An address by Sir Edward Grey to the 
Foreign Press Association on October 23 struck the same note of 
determination. “For years before this war we were living under the 
deepening shadow of Prussian militarism extending itself over the 
whole of Germany and then extending it.self over the whole 
Continent. There must be no end to this war except a peace which 
is going to ensure that the nations of Europe live in the future free 
from the shadow of the great anarchist. A neutral has asked me 
what neutrals can do. The best thing is to work up an opinion for 
euch an agreement between nations as v\ill prevent a war like 
this happening again. If thty had been united in such an 
agreement, and prompt and resolute to insist in July, 1914, 
that the dispute must be referred to a conference or to The Hague 
and that the Belgian Treaty must be observed, there would have 
been no war.” 

The reference of the Foreign Secretary to an association of 
nations made a deep impression on the German Chancellor, who had 
never been dazzled by miliiarj' victories and who disapproved the 
unmeasured ambitions of the Pan-Germans and the industrial mag- 
nates. Since the beginning of 1915 he had taken soundings as to the 
possibility of peace discussions,* and had definitely^jontemplated 
.action since the summer of 1916. His first step was to secure the 
Kai-er’s assent to an invitation to the belligerents. 
The Kaiser’s The Entente, declared the monarch in a published 
Decision letter of October 31, did not possess statesmen with 
the moral courage to propose peace, and therefore he, 
as a ruler wii.h a conscience, would do so. The assent of Austria was 
assured in advance, for Francis Joseph had always approved the 

♦Helfferich, “Der Weltkrieg,” 11, 355; Bethmann-Hollwe^, “Betrach- 
tungen,” II, 53-4, and ch. 4 ; Valentin, “Deutschland; Aussenpolitik,’’ ch. 14. 
Approaches from Vienna, Berlin and Darmstadt are recorded in Paieologue’s 
diary, and there is evidence of Russian feelers in the Vienna arebievea. 
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suggestions of peace from more or less authoritative quarters, though 
he altrays added that they must be disenssed in full agreement -with 
Germany. Buiian, indeed, desired not only the discussion but the 
^blication of peace terms, and had already pressed his suggestion 
on Bethmann-Hollweg. The terms whieh he proposed to announce 
on behalf of Austria were the integrity of the Empire, with trifling 
reotifloations of the Russian and Italian frontiers. Serbia was to 
surrender a small fragment of territory to Austria and larger pieces 
to Bulgaria and Albania, and to enter into economic union with 
•Austria, who was also to establish a protectorate over an autonomous 
Albania. The German Government rejected the proposal to publish 
terms, and it was finally agreed that the four allies should invite the 
Entente to take part in a discussion of the possibilities of peace as 
soon as the Austro-German troops entered Bucharest. 

On December 12, six days after the fall of the Roumanian 
capital, Bethmann-Hollweg transmitted a brief Note to the Govern- 
ments of Prance, Great Britain, Russia, Japan, Roumania and 
■Serbia.* The latest events, he declared, proved that the resistance 
of the Central Powers was unbreakable ; but they did not seek to 
crush or annihilate their adversaries, and they proposed negotiations. 
“They feel sure that the propositions which they would bring 
forward would serve as a basis for the restoration of 
a lasting peace. If, notwithstanding this offer of lerhstion 
peace and conciliation, the struggle should continue, DiscMfon 
the four Allied Powers are resolved to carry it on to 
the end, while solemnly disclaiming any responsibility before man- 
kind and history.” An Imperial Army Order, drawn up by Luden- 
dorff in phraseology little calculated to conciliate possible 
negotiators, informed the troops of the demarche. “Soldiers ! In the 
consciousness of victory which you have won the rulers of the Allied 
States have made an offer of peace. We shall see if the object is 
achieved. Meanwhile you have with God’s help to stand fast against 
the enemy and defeat Mm.”** 

The Chancellor anticipated resolute opposition from Prance 
alone, but he was quickly undeceived. On the following day 
Briand denounced the invitation as a manoeuvre to divide the 
Entente, the Russian Foreign Minister rejected it “with indigna- 
tion,” and Sonnino urged Italy not to separate herself from her 
allies in her attitude towards “this treacherous step.” The British 
reply was conveyed by Mr. Lloyd George, who had overthrown and 
succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister during the first week of 
December and had created a War Cabinet assisted by a Secretariat, 
to deal with the urgent problems of the conflict, unhampered by the 
routine business of legislation and administration.*** “To enter, on 


*See “Documents Relating to Peace Proposals and War Aims,’' edited 
by G. Lowes Dickinson. 

•♦See Ludendorff. "The General Staff,” I, ch. 6 . 

•♦•Mr. Lloyd George’s activities during the war are described firnm dif- 
frrent pomU of yiw in Roch, “Mr. Lloyd George and the War”; Spwideji #the 
•Prime Minister’ ; Sir F. Maurice, ’’Intrigues of the War.” 
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tile inritetiOB of Germany proclaiming herself vietotious, witiumti 
any laovledge of the proposals she has to make, into a conference 
is to put our heads into a noose. - Before vie can consider such am 
invitation we ought to know that she is prepared to accede to the 
only terms on which it is possible for peace to be obtained and 
maintained — complete resolution, full reparation, effectual guarantee- 
What "hope is there in the Chancellor’s speech that the arrogant 
spirit of the Prussian military caste will not be as dominant as ever 
if we patch up peace now ? The very speech in which these peaco 
suggestions are made is a long paean to the victories of Hindenburg 
and his legions.” 

After these individual rejoinders the Allied Governments of 
Bussia, France, Great Britain, Japan, Italy, Serbia, Belgium, Mon- 
tenegro, Portugal and Roumania returned a oollectivo 
The Allied reply on December 30. “A mere suggestion, without 
Reply statement of terms, that negotiations should be 
opened is not an offer of peace. A sham proposal,. 
lacking all substance or precision, would appear to be less an offer 
of peace than a war manoeuvre. It rests on a war map of Europe 
alone, which represents nothing more than a superficial and passing 
phase of the situation, and not the real strength of the belligerents. 
A peace on these terms would be only to the advantage of the 
aggressors. The disasters caused by the German declaration of war 
and the innumerable outrages committed by Germany and her allies 
demand penalties, reparation and guarantees, but Germany avoids 
mention of any of these. The object of these overtures is to create 
dissension in Allied countries, to stifle opinion in Germany, and to 
deceive opinion in neutral countries. The Allied Governments 
refuse to consider a proposal which is empty and insincere. Onco 
again the Allies declare that no peace is possible till they have 
secured reparation of violated rights, recognition of the principle of 
nationalities and of the free existence of small States, and a settle- 
ment calculated to end forces which have constituted a perpetual 
menace to the nations.” 

On receiving this uncompromising reply the Kaiser issued a 
fighting manifesto to the armj' and navy drawn up by Ludendorff. 
“Our enemies have declined our suggestion. They desire the destnuo- 
tion of Germany. Before God and humanity the enemy Governments 
must bear the heavy responsibility for the fiirther terrible sacrifice 
which I desired to spare you. In your just anger at the boundless 
frivolity of our foes, in your firm will to defend our holiest posses- 
sions, your hearts will turn to steel. Our enemies have not desired 
the hand of understanding I offered them. With God’s help our arms 
will compel them to accept it.” 

The German demarche was quickly followed by an appeal 
from the cooler atmosphere of Washingtom 0n December 18 the 
President issued an invitation to the belligerents, 
WHson which, he explained, he had long had in mind and was 
latervcBet in no way connected with the recent offer, to announee. 

their views as to the terms ea wiii<£.the w&r might bee 
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concluded. Tbeirobjects, as stated by themselTes, were virtually the 
same. Kever bad the authoritative spokesmen avowed the precise 
objects which would, if attained, satisfy them and their peoples. “It 
anay be that pea6e is nearer than we know ; that the terms are not so 
irreconcilable as some have feared ; that an interchange of views 
would clear the way for conference. The President is not proposing 
peace or even offering mediation. He is merely proposing that 
soundings be taken.’’ On December 25 Germany, who was waiting for 
the Allied response to her invitation, replied that direct discussion 
between belligerent delegates in some neutral country seemed the 
hest road to peace, and added that she would be glad to co-operate 
with the United States in the work of preventing future wars after the 
«nd of the present struggle. But while Berlin thus politely declined 
the President’s invitation to state her terms, the Allies dispatched an 
elaborate reply on January 10, 1917. The Pact of London, signed on 
September 4, 1914, had pledged Great Britain, France and Russia 
not to conclude peace separately and not to demand terms of peace 
without previous agreement. Japan and Italy adhered to the pact 
at a later date ; but no programme had been drawn up. 

The aims of Great Britain had been explained in gen- Allied War 
eral terras by Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall on Nov- Aiais 
«mber 9, 1914. “We shall never sheathe the sword, 
which we have not lightly drawn, until Belgium — and I will add 
Serbia — recovers in fall measure all and more than all which she has 
sacrificed, until France is adequately secured against the menace of 
aggression ; until the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe are 
placed upon an unassailable foundation, and until the military domi- 
nation of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.’’ The declaration 
WM endorsed by Viviani, the French Premier, on December 22, 1914, 
who added that France would only lay down her arms when Alsace 
and Lorraine were restored to her.* These utterances, however, only 
covered a small portion of ever-widening field, and it was high time 
that the different peoples of the Entente should be informed of the 
precise objects for which they were shedding their blood. 

The Allies, it was now declared, associated themselves whole- 
heartedly with the plan of a League of Nations ; but such a 
<iiscuB6ion presupposed a satis&ctory settlement of the present 
conflict. A peace of reparation, restitution and guarantees was at 
present impossible. The fact of the moment was the aggressive 
will of Germany and Austria to ensure their mastery over Europe 
and tbeir economic domination over the world. As the conflict htwi 
developed their attitude had been a continual challenge to humanity 
and civilization. The resemblance between the 
aims of the belligerent groups was only apparent. Th* Joint 
“The Allies find no difficulty in answering the request. ReiHy 
The civilized world knows that they imply first of 
all the restoration of Belgium, Serbia and Montenegro, with the 
compensation due to them; the evacuation of the invaded 

*!rhe most impartial study of the problem of Alsace-Lorraine is by Cole- 
man Fbillipson, "Alsace-Lorraine, Past, Present and Future.’’ 
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temtortes is France, BusEia and Koumania, with juet reparation ; 
the reorganization of Enrope, guaranteed by a stable regime and 
based at once on reepect for nationalities and the right to fall 
eecnritj and liberty of economic development, and upon territorial 
conventions and international settlements such as to guarantee land 
and sea frontiers against unjustifiable attack ; the restitution of 
provinces formerly tom from the Allies by force or against the wish 
of inhabitants ; the liberation of the Italians, as also of t-he 
Slave, Boumanians and Czecho-Slovaks, from foreign domination; 
the setting free of the populations subject to the bloody tyranny of 
the Turks ; and the turning out of Europe of the Ottoman Empire 
as decidedly foreign to -weEtern civiliraticn. The intentions of the 
Tsar in regard to Poland have been indicated by his manifesto to 
hie armiea There is no need to say that, if the Allies desire to 
ehield Europe from the covetous brutality of Prussian militarism, 
the extemiination and the political disappearance of the German, 
people have never formed part of their designs.” 

The reference to the expulsion and partition of Turkey was 
plain enough, but the allusion to Austria was studiously ambiguous. 
The ^‘liberation” of Italians from foreign domination could only 
mean annexation to Italy ; but the liberation of Slavs, Roumanians', 
and Czecho-Slovaks might denote nothing more than autonomy.* 
On the other hand the most natural interpretation of the word was 
adopted not only by the exiled spokesmen of the nationalities 
concerned, such as Professor Masaryk and Dr. Trumbitch, but by 
the Central Powers, who pointed out to their suffering peoples that 
the Entente « as bent on conquest and disruption. A dispatch from 
Mr. Balfour (who had succeeded Sir Edward Grey as Foreign 
Secretary on the fall of the Asquith Government) to the British 
Ambassador at Washington restated the policy of the Government, 
defended the partition of Turkey, and argued that a durable peace 
could only be based on victory. The President had secured a state- 
ment of the war aims of the Allies, but his achievement brought 
peace no nearer. On January 11 Germany and Austria issued 
separate Notes to neutrals, saddling the Entente with responsibility 
for the continuation of bloodshed. 


America 

and 

Geramoy 


Before the pen made away for the sword President Wilson; 
made a -final attempt to stop the war. When Secretary Lansing 
observed that he failed to understand why Germany 
would not name her conditions, Bernstorff replied 
that they were so moderate that they looked lika 
weakness. “You could ask for more,” replied Lans- 
ing, ‘‘indeed for anything which would provide a starting-point.”' 
On DeceHttber 19 Colonel House informed the Ambassdor that the* 
President thought a conference unlikely without previous negotia- 
tions, and invited him to confidential discussion. Bernstorff wired 
for instructions, adding that Wilson laid more stress on guarantee* 
against future wars than on territorial changes. A speech which 


*Ou Au^t 24, 1917, Lord Robert Cecil stated that we were not pledged 
to the form of liberation. 
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the American AmbaBsador, recently back from America, was inh' 
truoted to make on January 6 to the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Berlin surprised the world by its cordial tone. “Our relatione 
were nerer better,” declared Mr. Gerard, “and their continuance is 
guaranteed so long as men like Bcthmaim-Hollweg, Helfferich and 
Zimmermann, Hindenburg and Ludendorff remain.’’* 


These honeyed phrases were out of date and evoked no res- 
ponse. On the following day Zimmermann, who had succeeded Jagow 
as Foreign Secretary, replied to BernstorlT that, though Germany 
would willingly discuss means of preventing wars, American media- 
tion was undesirable, since the enemy must not be led to think that 
the peace offer had been dictated by fear. “We are convinced that 
we can win. You must therefore be dilatory in stating our condi- 
tions. You can, however, tell Wilson that they are very moderate^ 
We do not wish to annex Belgium, but we cannot discuss Alsace- 
Lorraine.’’ Two days later, on January 9, at a Crown Council at 


Pless, the Chancellor reluctantly accepted the demand 
for the resumption of unrestricted submarine warfare 
on February 1 ; and indeed it was now beyond his 
power or that of the Kaiser to prevent it. On 


Crossing 

the 

Rubicon 


December 20, after reading Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on the peace 


offer Ludendorff telegraphed that since Lloyd George had refused the 


peace offer, he was convinced that the U-boat campaign must now bo 


inaugurated in full force. To such an argument there was no reply ; 
and the feeble Chancellor confesses in his Memoirs that his earlier 


opposition had arisen not from principle but from *he paucity of sub- 
marines.** The decision was welcomed with enthusiasm by a sorely 
tired nation fighting against the world. Falkenhayn had urged it in 
the spring of 1916, the Admiralty promised to bring England to tho 
peace table in five months, and Hindenburg refused to guarantee the 
western front in 1917 without it. Karl and Czemin protested in 
vain, for Conrad was among its supporters. To the argument that it 
involved war with the United Slates, the military chiefs replied 
that America was already supplying the Entente with unlimited 
supplies of munitions, and that Germany was in a position to meet- 
all eventualities. The civilians, among them Czernin, knew better. 
“It is our last card,” observed the harassed Chancellor ; and after 
the decision he wired to Helfferich, who had also opposed the deci- 
sion, “The Rubicon is crossed.” He would have done well to resign, 
for his prestige was gone, and the military leaders clamoured for the 
fall of a man whose moderation they disapproved and whose weak- 
ness they despised ; and henceforward even the opulent personality 
of the Kaiser shrank to a shadow beside the towering figure and 
despotic will of Ludendorff. 


The momentous decision remained a secret, and meanwhile the 


•Gerard, “My Four Yean in Germany.” 

••The story of the Chancellor's conversion is told in his “Betrachtnngen,’' 
11, and Helfferl^, “Der Weltkrieg,” II. Cr. Czernin “In the WorW Wat," 
dl. 5, 
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Aifl^bassador and President Wilson continued their efforts.* Bems- 
ioiff reported that the President had no other thought than that of 
bringing about peace, and impl<Mred his Goyemment not to raise 
17-boat difficulties. Since the Boumanian collapse, he added, the 
President considered Germany to be unconquerable, 
believed that the Entente, despite their confident 
Efforts manifesto, would accept a peace of understanding. 

The reply from Berlin on January 19 filled the 
.Ambassador with despair, for he was instructed to inform the Govem- 
.inient on January 31 that the campaign would open on February 1. 

instantly wired imploring postponement, since Colonel House had 
Just told him the President was about to declare himself. 


tin January 22, in a memorable address to the Senate, the 
President reviewed the results of his demarche, and esplained the 
ideas which inspired it. They were much nearer a definite discussion 
of peace, he declared, and therefore of the international concert 
which must follow the war, in which the peoples of the New World 
must take their share. Both sides had announced that it was no 
part of their purpose to crush their antagonists ; and these assurances 
implied that there must be a peace without victory. “Victory 
would mean peace forced upon the loser. It would be accepted in 
humiliation, under duress, and would leave a sting, a resentment, a 
bitter memory upon which terms of peace would rest not permanent- 
ly but only as upon quicksand. Only a peace bet- 
equals can last.” No peace, he added, could 
VictOTy ought to last which did not recognize that 

Governments derive all their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and that no right exists to h8nd peoples 
About from potentate to potentate. There could be no. stability 
where the will was in rebellion. For instance, statesmen everywhere 
agreed that there should be a united, independent, autonomous 
Poland. Every great people again should be assured e direct outlet 
to the sea, either by cession of territory or rights of way. The 
freedom of the seas was the condition of peace, equality among the 
nations if great armaments were to continue. The United States, 
he concluded, would join in guaranteeing the permanence of a peace 
based on such foundations.** It was the utterance of a thinker 
standing “above the battle,” the first indication of the principles em- 
bodied a year later in the Fourteen Points. It was also the speech 
of " an observer who believed that the conflict could and should be 
brought to an end without much delay — a view fully shared by 
Colonel House, the President’s closest friend and unofficial adviser, 
who visited Europe at intervals and discussed the possibilities of 
peace with the leaders of both camps. 


*The story is told in detail by Bernstorff, “Three Years in America.” 
and in his evidence before the Committee of the National Assembly, reprinted 
in “Deutscher Geschicbtskalender,’' Lieferung 65. 

' '••This and other statements of the President’s policy are conveniently 
ceftlected in Lowes Didcinson, “Documents Relating to Peace Proposals and 
War Aims.” 
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Next day the Ambassador telegraphed Colonel House’s urgent 
request ti^t Germany should state her peace terms, publicly or 
privately, on which the President would at once propose a Peace 
Conference. On January 26 Colonel House read to Bemstorff a 
memorandum of the President, formally offering to act as mediator 
for a peace by understandirig. “Wilson thinks the Entente terms 
impossible,” wired Bemstorfif, “and gave the Senate his own prog- 
ramme in reply. He now hopes for German terms which could be 
published. If the U-boat campaign begins be will regard it as a 
smack in the face and war will be inevitable.” The Chancellor, like 
a drowning man, caught at the straw and wired a reply 
29. “Germany is ready to accept the offer of media- 
tion to obtain a conference, but our acceptance of the 
offer must be a secret. We cannot publicly announce 
the terms wo had in mind on making the offer of 
December 12 after the Entente reply, for they would look like 
weakness.” His terms, however, sent for the private information of 
the President, included restitution to France of the part of Alsace 
occupied by her ; the acquisition of a strategical and economic 
frontier-zone separating Germany and Poland from Russia ; the 
restitution of colonial conquests, securing to Germany colonial terri- 
tory compatible with her population and economic interests ; the 
restoration of occupied France, subject to certain strategic and 
economic modifications and financial compensation ; the restitution 
of Belgium under guarantees for the safety of Germany ; the economic 
and financial salvaging of territory invaded by both sides ; compensa- 
tion for German undertakings and civilians damaged by the war ; 
renunciation of economic obstacles to normal commerce ; and the 
placing of the freedom of the seas on a secure foundation. 

It ■was too late. Had the offer been made a few days earlier, 
comments Bemstorff mournfully, Germany could have postponed the 
•campaign ; but 21 boats had now sailed for their stations, ^mstorff 
handed the terms to Colonel House ; but on January 31, according 
to instructions, he informed Lansing of the U-boat decision. “This 
means war,” observed the President ;• and on February 3 he broke 
■off diplomatic relations. Germany had signed her own death-warrant. 
■“It is too sad,” wrote Colonel House to Bemstorff, who shared his 
opinion, “that your Government should have declared unrestricted 
U-boat war at the moment when we were so near to peace.” Two 
months later, on April 2, after the discovery of an attempt by 
Zimmermann to set Mexico against the United States, the Presi- 
dent declared war, and nothing more was heard from Washington of 
peace without victory. Mr. Balfour immediately crossed the Atlantic 
to discuss military and financial co-operation. 

While Germany was presenting her enemies with a new and 
powerful ally, the Russian autocracy tottered to its fall under the 
strain of war and the disintegrating influences of treachery and 
corruption. “This war is madness,” declared Witte as early as 1914. 


on January 

Bethmann’s 

Peace 

TemM 


*See "Life of Page." IL ch. 22. 
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“It oan only in the rain of Russia. We most liquidate this 
atupid advehtuie as quickly as possible.”* As the struggle proceed- 
ed the Tsar fell more and more under reactionary 
influences, and the gulf between the ruler and hi» 
Rasputin suffering people widened. Sazonoff, who stood for a 
relatively liberal solution of the Polish question, was 
dismissed in August, 1916, despite the remonstrances of the British 
and French Ambassadors, and was succeeded by Sturmer, whose 
loyalty to the Entente, unlike that of the Tsar and the Tsarina, there 
was grave reason to su.speot. An attack by Miliukoflf, the scholarly 
leader of the Cadets in the Duma, drove him from the Foreign Office 
three months later ; but he retained a portion of his power as 
Imperial Chamberlain. A far more sinister influence was exerted by 
the rascally monk Rasputin, who had acquired an unhealthy influence 
over the Tsarina, and whose hand had long been felt in the highest 
spheres of policy and administration. Representations by the 
Dowager Empress and the Grand Duchess Serge were of no avail. 
An earnest appeal to the Tsar by the Grand Duke Nicholas in the 
name of the Imperial family produced no effect ; and at the close of 
1916 the impostor, whom Sazonoff described as Antichrist, was con- 
demned in secret conclave and executed by a group of men in high 
position. The news, which was hailed by the people with delight, 
plunged tile Court in gloom. During the brief span of life remaining 
to the autocracy the reins were held by Protopopoff, a Liberal turn- 
coat, who exhorted the Tisar to meet discontent by repression. lo 
vain did the British Ambassador, Sir George Buchanan, advise the 
misguided monarch at the opening of 1917, in the interests of his 
dynasty and of the common cause, to select Ministers enjoying the 
confidence of the Duma. Lord Milner and other members of an 
inter-Allied Conference at Petrograd at the end of January were 
appalled by what they saw, and heard. The Tsar and the Tsarina 
were deaf and blind, and diverted British machine-guns from the 
front to the capital for the suppression of the coming revolt.** 


The first stage of the revolution proved far less terrible than 
was expected, for the rotten edifice collapsed without a struggle.*** 
On March 8 large numbers of Petrograd working-men 
ceased to work, and on March 11a company of soldiers 
RcTolation refused to fire on the crowd. The President of the 
Duma telegraphed to the Tsar that anarchy reigned 
in the capital ; but when the Duma was prorogued it refused' to 
disperse. On March 12 another company refused to fire on the 
people, and shot its officers. Troops sent to suppress the mutiny 


*PaleoIogue. “La Russie pendant la Grande Guerre,” I, chs. S-6. 

•*Pa}eologue, “La Russie pendant la Grande Guerre,” III; Miss 
Buchanan, ‘‘A City of Trouble” ; Princess Cantacuzene, "Revolutionary Days" ; 
Wilton, “Russia’s Agony” ; and Rosen, “Forty Years of Diplomacy,” reproduce 
die atmosphere of the revolution. 

♦••The most detailed account of the first year of the revolution is given by 
A. Tyxkova-Williams, “From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk” ; Cf. M. P. Price, “The 
Russian Revolution.” Denikin, “The Russian Turmoil,” describes its effect on 
the army. 
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ioined the mutineers, and in a few liours the dty was free. On-. 
March 13 Moscow followed suit. It was in vain that the Tsar order- 
ed Ivanoff to march on the capital, for most of the army chiefs 
accepted the revolution. On March 16 the Tsar abdicated the throne 
for himself and his son in favour of his brother Michael, who declined 
the honour. A Coalition Ministry was establidied under Prince Lvoff, 
with MiliukoflF as Foreign Minister, GutchkofiF, the 
experienced leader of the Octobrists, as Minister of 
War, and Kerensky, an eloquent socialist lawyer, as Ministry 
Minister of Justice ; but power was shared with a 
Committee of Workers and Soldiers who formed the first Soviet. The 
revolution was hailed with enthusiasm by friends of liberty through- 
out the world. Though pity was felt for the Tsar, his unfitness for 
his position had been proved to demonstration ; and in the ranks of 
the hard-pressed Allies it was hoped that a reformed and rejuvenated 
Kussia, with the Grand Duke Nicholas as Commander-in-Chief,. 
would throw herself with fresh zeal into the fray. But it was soon, 
discovered that the people were weary of the war, and that the 
revolution was not merely the downfall of the autocracy but tha 
end of effective participation in the struggle. 


The disasters of 1915 had in nowise diminished the territorial- 
appetite with which Russia had entered the war. “All suggestions 
for the delimitation of Central Europe are premature,’’ wrote 
Sazonoff to Izvolsky in March, 1916 ; but we are prepared to allow 
France and England complete freedom in drawing up the western- 
frontier of Germany, on the understanding that the Allies will allow 
us equal freedom in defining our frontiers with Germany and Austria. 
We insist on excluding Poland from international discussion and 
from being placed under the guarantee and control of the Powers.’’ 
Nearly a year later, in February, 1917, Doumergue, on his visit to 
Petrograd, informed the Tsar that France desired Alsace-Lorraine, a 
special position in the Saar valley, and the political separation from 
Germany of her trans-Rhenish districts, and expressed a hope that 
Russia would consent. The Tsar agreed in principle, replied 
Pokrovsky, the Foreign Minister, subject to a free hand on her own 
western frontier and the removal of the veto of 1 856 on the fortifica- 
tion of the Aland Islands. On February 25 Pokrovsky and Doumer- 
gue recorded the agreement in an exchange of Notes.* A fortnight- 
later the Tsar had fallen. 

On April 12 the new Government explained the principles of ita 
foreign policy. “Free Russia does not aim at dominating 
other nations, at depriving them of their national patrimony, 
or of occupying by force foreign territories. Its object is to establish 
a durable peace on the basis of the rights of nations to decide their 
own destinies. The Russian nation has removed the chains which 
weighed upon the Polish people. The Government will safeguard 


•See Cocks, “The Secret Treaties." This compact was bidden from 
Great Britain ; and when it was revealed by the Bolshevists, Mr. Balfour bluntlyi 
Observed that we bad never encouraged or approved the separation of the left- 
bank. 
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rights of the Fatherland, while observing the engagements enter> 
<ed into With our allies.” If Russians were no longer asked .to shed 
their blood for the territorial expansion of their own country, they 
•oonld hardly be expected to fight for the ambitions of their friends. 
In the middle of May MiliukofF, who shared the Imperialist ambitions 
.though not the political principles of the autocracy, was forced to 
resign the Foreign Office, and Gutchkoff, himself an 
Kovasky old soldier but unable to maintain military discipline, 
in Power withdrew. The Government, hitherto predominantly 

' bourgeois, now tilted sharply towards the left, 

. Kerensky succeeding Gutchkoff at the War Office, while Tchernoff, 
the champion of land nationalization, and two other socialists 
entered the Ministry. For the next six months Russia was ruled by 
Kerensky, who gallantly attempted to combine deference to the 
growing power of the Soviets with loyalty to the Allies.* 

On May 30 the Soviets appealed for a re-statement of the war 
.aims of the' Entente ; but no response was vouchsafed by the Western 
Powers. Nor did the statesmen of London, Paris and Rome smile on 
a project suggested by Troelstra, leader of the Dutch socialists, 
strongly supported by the Soviets, and approved by Kerensky, of a 
iabour Conference in Stockholm to discuss the possibilities of peace. 
The plan was endorsed by Mr. Henderson, the Labour member of the 
War Cabinet, who, with Vandervelde and Abel Thomas, had been 
dispatched to Petrograd after the fall of the Tsar. Mr. Henderson 
reported that, if Russia was to be prevented from going out of the 
war, the confidence of her people in its purposes must be restored. 
Mr. Lloyd George favoured the plan ; but his colleagues were against 
liim, and the Entente Governments refused to grant passports to the 
labour leaders. The Conference was attended by the socialist leaders 
of the Central Powers and the neutral North ; but in the absence of 
the labour leaders of the Entente it was doomed to sterility.** 
Despite the lack of response from the Allies to an appeal for a re- 
vision of war aims, Kerensky, aided by Brusiloff, who had succeed- 
ed Alexeieff as Commander-in-Chief, galvanized the 
**““*•’* southern armies to a final effort, with Lemberg as iU 
objective. The battle began on June 29 ; but after 
three weeks of progress a counter-offensive reoon- 
.quered the lost ground, and Mackensen swept forward till he was 
brought to a halt by Roumanian troops on the borders of their own 
country. The morale of the Russian army was utterly broken ; and 
in the north the Germans crossed the Dvina, conquered the islands in 
-the Gulf of Riga, and landed on the mainland within striking dis- 
tance of Revai. 

The intervention of the United States and the collapse of 
Russia were destined to produce military results of the l^hest 

•Nabokoff’s pathetic book, "The Ordeal of a Diplomat,” describes the 
anomalous position of Russia’s diplomatic representative in London after the 
fall of the Tsardom. 

**SGheidemann. "Der Zusammenbruch,” ch. 9 ; and E. Bevan, ‘‘German 
Social Democracy and the War,” cb. 16. 
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importance ; but they exerted no effect during 1917 on the struggle 
in the West. Early in the year the German front on the Somme 
was withdrawn to wl^t became known as the Hindenbtirg line ; and. 
if the surrender of several hundre,d square miles of French soil was 
a source of satisfaction to the Allies, the retirement to a shorter line 
strengthened the German defences. Despite the failures of 191ft 
Haig resolved on a fresh offensive, and on April 9 he opened the 
battle of Arras, of which the most brilliant chapter was the capture 
of the Vimy Bidge by the Canadians. The British attack synchro- 
nized with a more ambitious enterprise of our ally. Joffre had been- 
deprived of his post at the end of 1916, and his successor, NivelJe, 
the hero of the Verdun counter-offensive, believed that a vigorous 
blow on the Aisne, between Soissons and Champagne, would roll 
back the German line, and held out hopes of seizing Laon on the 
first day.* His optimism was shared neither by Painleve, the 
Premier, nor by Petain and Haig, and he offered his resignation, 
which w'as refused. The artillery attack began on April 6. Ten 
days later, a week after the capture of the Vimy Ridge, he laimched 
his offinsive on a fifty-mile front. The plan, however, had been 
discovered by the enemy, and within forty-eight hours it was clear 
that the blow had miscarried. The weather broke at the critical 


moment, the losses were enormous, and no adequate preparations 

had been made for the reception of the wounded. The battle of the 

Chemin des Dames was the greatest blow to French arms since the 

failure of the Champagne offensive in 1915, and was 

followed by a depression which found vent in mutiny 

in ten divisions. Nivelle was succeeded by Petain, DefeS 

with Foch as Chief of the Staff ; but for the remainder 

of the year no further offensives were attempted except at Verdun. 

During the summer and early autumn a British advance of about 

five miles was secured in the Ypres salient at the cost of fierce and 

unprofitable fighting round Paschendaeie, and a brilliant success at 


Cambrai in November was punished by an equally brilliant counter- 
offensive. Longing eyes were turned towards America, who was 


slowly girding herself for the fray. Meanwhile the opening months 
of the submarine campaign appeared to fulfil the hopes of its 
sponsors and filled the British Government with acute anxiety, 
which reached its climax in April when, one ship in four which left 


our coasts was destroyed, and Germany constructed submarines 
quicker than we destroyed them.** 


The disappointments in the West were in some degree light- 
ened by a brilliant campaign in Mesopotamia. The surrender of 
Townshend at Kut taught the military authorities at Simla and 
Whitehall that Bagdad could not the captured by a coup de main ; 
and the later months of 1916 were spent by General Maude in 


*See Mermeix, “Joffre (la premiere crise du commandement),” and 
"Nivelle et Painleve (la deuxieme ciise du commandement}.” Cf. Sir F. 
Maurice, "Intrigues of the War.” 

*»See “Life of Walter Page.” H. ch. 22. 
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3>reparing for an advance up the Tigris.* The inarch began 
in Deoemher, Kut was reoccupied in February, 1917, Bagdad was 
entered on March 11, and in Apfil British troops had 
Bi^dad and reached Samara, the terminus of the eighty-mile line 
Jerosidem running north from Bagdad. But though the loss 
of central and southern Mesopota'mia was an even 
■jfreater blow to the Ottoman Empire than the fall of Erzerum, its 
^wer was not yet broken. Early in #917 the flanks of Egypt were 
relieved by the repulse of Senussi attacks on the west and the 
-clearing of the Sinai peninsula on the east ; but when the defenders 
■of the Canal at length advanced to the conquest of Palestine, they 
^bund the Turks strongly entrenched at Gaza, and their onslaughts 
in March and April were repulsed. From the time of Allenby’s 
appointment in June the situation improved. In November the 
■defences of Gaza were turned, and on December 9 Jerusalem 
.surrendered. 


With their immense superiority in man-power, money and 
material resources, the Allies might well comfort themselves in their 
-defeats and disappointments with the reflection that time was on 
their side ; and their view was shared at Vienna, though not at 
Berlin. Despite the contemptuous rejection of the peace offer of 
the Central Powers, the Emperor Karl continued to seek peace for 
lis suffering dominions. In the manifesto to his subjects on his acces- 
sion in November, 1916, he had expressed his desire to bring the con- 
flict to an end, and pointedly remarked that he had no 
T*** responsibility for its outbreak. Before the Entente 
sent its joint reply to the peace offer of December 12, 
Karl urged a fresh offer, to which the Kaiser replied 
that he prayed for peace but could not beg for it.** On December 9 
the Duchess of Parma, mother of the Empress Zita, wrote to her 
son Prince Sixte, who was serving with the Belgian army, urging him 
to come and see her.*** With the permission of King Albert, the 
Prince met his mother in Switzerland on January 29, 1917, and 
was informed that the Emperor was ready for a secret armistice 
with Russia, Austria declaring hemelf disinterested as regards 
■Constantinople, and favourable to the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the return of Belgium, and the creation of a Yogoslav kingdom 
embracing Bosnia, Herzegovina, Serbia, Albania and Montenegro. 
On March 5 the Prince handed to Poincare a diplomatic Note from 
Czemin with a secret “Note Verbale’’ of the Emperor. The 
President replied that Czemin’s note was too vague, but that the 
Emperor's explanations were more hopeful. He must show them 
to the Premier, and would forward them 'to the Tsar, and to King 
George and Mr. Lloyd George. Italy, however, would be a stumbl- 


•See CallwcU, “Life of Sir Stanley Maude.” 

**See Cramon, who laments the death of Francis Joseph and the dismis- 
sal of Conrad, and reveals his deep distrust of Karl, the Empress and Czernin. — 
■"Ifoser Oesterreichisch-Ungarischer Bundesgenosse.” 

***The story is told in full from the Prince's records by Manteyer, “The 
Austrian Peace Offer” : C/. Czernin, “In the Wtuld War” r and Ludendorff> 
■“The General Staff.” IL 41445. 
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iBg block, for though she was pleading for French troops to help 
her to resist the Austrian attacks, her claims were comprehensive. 

On March 16 the Prince wrote to the Emperor that things were 
foing well and urged him to send a written note, embodying the 
four points of Alsace-Lorraine, Belgium, Serbia and Constantinople. 
He proceeded to visit the Emperor at Laxenburg, where Karl de- 
-clared that Germany was certain of victory, but that if she refused 
what seemed to him a reasonable settlement he could not sacrifice 
the Monarchy and would make peace separately. With the fall of 
the Tsar, he added, it was no longer necessary to support Russian' 
olaims to Constantinople. Czernin was equally clear that the 
German alliance must end if Berlin tried to prevent a reasonable 
peace. The Prince left Laxenburg in cheerful mood 
with an autograph letter dated March 24 in his 
pocket, of which even Czernin was ignorant “I ask 
you to convey, in a secret and unofficial manner, to 
President Poincare that I will support by all means, and using all 
my personal influence with my allies, the just claims of Prance in 
relation to Alsace-Lorraine.* The sovereignty of Belgium must be 
completely restored. Serbia will be re-establi.“hed in her sovereign- 
ty, and we are willing to give her access to the Adriatic as well as 
large economic concessions. Austria will require that Serbia shall 
suppress any society aiming at the disintegration of the Monarchy. 
Events in Russia compel me to withhold for the present my idei^s 
on this subject.” On March 31 the Prince handed this remarkable 
letter to Poincare, and Ribot, who had replaced Briand as Premier, 
showed it to the British Premier. The two Ministers agreed that the 
negotiations should be continued. 

On April 3 Karl and Czernin met the Kaiser and the Chancellor 
at Homburg, and told their host that they had no hope of victory, 
that if Germany refused a reasonable peace Austria could not fight 
beyond the autumn, that peace involved the cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and that to balance the sacrifice they would cede Galicia 
to a Poland within the German orbit. On his return Karl forwarded 
to the Kaiser a prophetic memorandum by Czernin. ‘‘Our military 
resources are coming to an end. We must begin negotiations before 
our enemies are fully conscious of our exhaustion. Another winter 
campaign is absolutely out of the question. The basis of my 
argument is the danger of revolution. The burden on our people is 
now intolerable. The bow is so taut that it may snap at any 
moment. It is no good telling me that the monarchical idea is too 
firmly rooted in Berlin and Vienna for the Monarchy 
"to be overthrown. This war has no precedent. If the Czernin’s 
monarchs do not make ^ace in the next few months 
their peoples will make it over their heads, and then 
the wawtis of revolution will sweep away everything for which onr 
sons are fighting to-day. German hopes from the U-boat campaign 
are illusory. We can still wait a few -weeks and see if there any 


*For the controversy between Clemenceau, Czernin and Karl in 1918 as 
to the authenticity of this phrase, see Dickinson, "Docunaents,” 3^1. 
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ohanoe of oonYersations with Paris or Petrograd. If not, we must 
play our last card in good time.” The Kaiser cheerfully replied 
that he was confident of victory, and that a peace involving heavy 
sacrifices would also involve great dangers for the dynasties. He 
enclosed a memorandum by the Chancellor, who argued that the 
XT'boat campaign had exceeded expectation, that unity and 
confidence were needed, and that Russia should be encouraged to 
make peace.* 

On April 18 Prince Sixte saw Mr. Lloyd George in Paris on 
his way to St. Jean de Maurienne. “We would willingly shake 
hands with Austria if she would leave Germany,” remarked the 
Prime Minister, “but Italy nourishes rather bitter feelings towards 
her, and she is out ally. We cannot make peace without her.” On 
reaching the rendezvous in Savoy he found that the Italian 
Minister, who claimed and received a promise of Smyrna, scouted 
the notion of treating with Austria. On April 20, on his way home, 
Mr. Lloyd George again saw the Prince in Paris. “What made our 
interview with Sonnino much more difficult v as the fact that we 
could not communicate to him the direct proposals of the Emperor. 
He declared that Italy could not conclude a separate peace without 
the realization of her war aims. No Government could last a day if 
it proposed a ‘white peace’, and a revolution would depose the King. 
Italy’s demands are very large— the Trentino, Dalmatia, all the 
islands on the coast, and Trieste. It is absolutely necessary that 
Austria should give something to Italy, but in the Emperor’s letter 
she is not mentioned. Austria will be forced to come to terms, for 
we shall never cease to fight. If officially we cannot for the moment 
enter into negotiations, directly Austria testifies her readiness to 
cede the Trentino and the Dalmatian islands ve would negotiate 
with her.” The Prince promised to inform the Emperor, and 
Mr. Lloyd George invited him to London for further discussion. The 
French reply to the Emperor’s letter was to the same effect. 


Far from regarding negotiations as at an end, Karl was more 
hopeful than ever. He replied that he did not think Germany would 
attack him, but that if she did he could hold his own. 

The Peace had been proposed to Austria five times since 
1915, particularly from Russia, and Prince Lvoff had 
just proposed an armistice. The Trentino could be 
handed over to Italy, and the Isonzo frontier could be rectified. If 
Austria made peace with the Entente, she would carry with her 
Turkey and Bulgaria. In response to an urgent request from the 
Emperor the Prince revisited Laxenburg on May 8. Three weeks 
ago, ho was told, an Italian Colonel had proposed peace on the basis 
of the cession of the Italian Trentino. He had described himself as 
the envoy of Cadoma and the King, and had addressed himself to 
Ihe German Minister at Berne, who had sent him on to the Austrian 
Minister.** The Emperor had refused, as he desired to treat with 
Italy through her allies. He was ready to surrender the Italian 


*$ee the documeiits in Czeroin, “In the World War,” cb. 6, 
**Cadama afterwards denied that he had taken such a gtq>. 
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Trentinoi but must bave some compensatioa— an Italian colony. 
The Emperor hanaed the Prince a seccmd letter, expressing 
satisfaction that France and England shared his views except as to 
the participation of Italy, and adding that Italy had just asked for 
peace on the basis of the cession of Trentino. He had postponed 
his decision till he received a reply from France and Great Britain 
on the points raised in a covering letter from Czemin, who explained 
that Austria could not cede territory wihout compensation and 
without a guarantee of the integrity of the rest of the monarchy. 
The Emperor proposed that the Entente should send 
a diplomatist to Switzerland in the middle of June ^hoSw”*" 

to sign peace. At this jwint Czemin invited inferm^ 

Bethmann-HoUweg to Vienna, and on May 13 
informed him, though without mentioning Prince Sixte, that Great 
Britain, France and Italy had suggested a separate peace in return 
for the cession of the Trentino and some islands. Such a peace, he 
added, would not injure Germany, for Austria could transfer her 
troops from the Italian to the Russian front and thus set free the 
German troops in the east for service in the west, while the raising 
of the blockade in the Adriatic would allow food to reach Germany. 
The Chancellor approved of the negotiations being continued. 

On May 20 the Prince saw Poincare for the fifth time, and 
handed him the two letters. The President remarked that it would 
be diflScult to extract compensation from Italy, and asked what 
oolony could be considered. The Prince mentioned Somaliland. 
Ribot complained that there was no referen oe to Roumania, and 
Added that the Allies could not ask Italy to renounce what had beeu 
promised her. He refused to believe that the King and Cadrona 
could have offered peace without the knowledge of Sonnino, and 
suggested that it should be cleared up by asking the King himself, 
who might be invited to visit the French and British fronts and 
meet King George, the President, and the two Premiers. The Prince 
proceeded to London, where the Prime Minister introduced him to 
the King, who approved the plan of a meeting in France. The 
invitation, however, was declined by Sonnino, and accordingly no 
answer to the Emperor’s letter and Czernin’s note was dispatched. 
Though Austria and France were on more than one occasion to 
engage in informal discussions through the meetings of Count Rever- 
tera and Count Armand in Switzerland,* the refusal of his advances 
by the Entente forced Karl back into the iron grip of his ally. On 
May 17 the Emperor and Czemin visited the Kaiser at Kreuznach, 
and signed an agreement in which there was no talk of sacrifice or 
aurrender. Austria was to annex in the Balkans, and the occupied 
portion of Roumania was to come into her sphere of interest, while 
Oourland and Lithuania were to join Germany, and Austria was 
then to renounce her condominium in Poland. A further agreement 
of June 8 placed the organization of Polish forces in German 
Siands.** 

*Lowes Dickinson, “Documents,” 30-41, 

**001800 vividly describes the embarrassment of this “jouiuey to 
Canossa” and the Kaiser’s irreparable loss of confidence in his ally. 
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The neoessity 'Of ooxnpromise whiok ia^red AMtdaB potiojr 
nw)« lilt) eooBssion of the Emperor Earl wae recogniced b; a growing 
volxose xnf opinion in Germany. Early in 1917 f^oe Buppredit of 
Bttvaiiia began to press for peace. The unrestricted submarine 
eampaigii had toought the Unit^ States into the war, but there 
were no signs of the promised downfall of Great Britain. Opinioia 
was disappointed and depressed. On July 6 the danger of the sitiat- 
tion was frankly explained in a secret session of tfa« 
*'***“■•' Committee of the Centre party at Erankfurt by 
Etzberger, who had obtained a copy of Czemki’a 
despairing April memorandum and read it to hi* 
colleagues. The war, argued the Catholic leader, could not be won, 
and' Germany should publicly renounce all desire £or annexations. 
When the news leaked out the effect was electrical, for Erzbmger 
had begun by demanding a peace of conquest and was the first 
bourgeois leader to adopt the Socialist demand. On July 10 
Bethmann-Hollweg resigned ; but tl^ Austrian Government protested 
against bis dismissal and against the return of Bulow, which Hinden- 
bnig, Lndendorff and the Vaterlandspartei desired, and the rosqpia- 
tk>n was deolined. The ConservativeB had deserted him since the 
“Easter Manifesto” had promised to reform the Prussian franchise^ 
and the National Liberals and the Centre were new his fbss. The 
army cdiiefe had long complained of his lack of energy, and wheit 
they now threatened resignation the Kaiser reluctantly gave way. 
The veteran Hertling, the Bavarian Premier, refused the post, which 
was mitrusted to Hichaelis, a little-known Prussian omcial ;* and 
Germany, in the bitter words of the fallen Chancellor, was henceforth 
governed by a military dictatorship. 

Ob July 19 a resolution drawn up by Eizbcrger was carried in 
the Beiebstag by 212 to 126, the majority consisting of the Centre, 
the Majority Socialists and some of the Liberals, 
ReMatno against Conservatives, National Liberals and the 
RewintiH Independent Socialists. “The Reichstag strives for »■ 
peace of understanding and the permanent reconcilia- 
tion of the peoples. With such a peace forced acquisitions of terri- 
tory and political, economic or financial oppressions are inconsistent. 
It also rejects all schemes which aim at economic barriers after the 
war. The freedom of the seas must be made secure. So long, how- 
ever, as the enemy Governments threaten Germany and her allies 
with conquests and oppression, the German nation will fi^t till it* 
own And its allies’ right to life and development is seenred.” The new 
Chancellor declared that his aims, including the inviolability of Ger- 
man territory and a guarantee against economic barriers, were attain- 
able within the limits of the resolution ‘‘as 1 understand it.” “W« 
cannot agmn ofier peace, but if the enemy abandon their lust for con- 
quest and their aims of subjugation and wish to negotiate we shall 
listen in a spirit of readiness for peace.” The resolution was believed 

•See Sebeidemann," Der Zusammeid)nich,”'ch.. T" findefidorir, “The 
Genesid Staff,” B, 446-76; Erzberger, “ErlebnissB,”'eH. 19;. Bcdimaau-nollweg, 
“BetrsebtungfU," II, 47-d2. 
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by its supporters to have rallied the Oerman people to a war of ponf 
defence, by its opponents to have weakened the position of Oermaoiy 
ami strengthened the resolution of her enemies. 

On the eve of his fall Bethmann-Hollweg hod received a visit 
&om the Papal Nuncio, who brought a letter to the Kaiser from thft 
Pope.* It the would be a great help, declared PaoeUi, 
to know dedGerman terms ; and the Chancellor at once Papal 
respon- did. Germany would limit her armaments, if Somrffass 
others the same, and would restore the independence 
of Belgium, which, however, must not fall under the political, mili- 
tary and financial domination of Great Britain and France, “Will yoa 
make territorial concessions in Alsace-Lorraine ?’’ asked the Nuncio. 
“If France is ready for an understanding,” replied the Chancellor^ 
“that will not be an obstacle. Each side would make rectification' 
of frontier.” On the east, however, no peace was possible at {wesent. 
The Kaiser’s reception of the Nuncio was no less friendly, and the- 
Chancellor believed that the Pope’s action was known to, if not 
inspired by, the Entente. 

After taking soundings at different points the Pope put for- 
ward on August 1 “concrete and practical proposals” as the basis off 
peace — reduction of armaments, arbitration with sanctions, renuncia- 
tion of indemnities, the restoration of occupied territories. Ccmtested 
questions such as those between Germany and France, or Austria 
and Italy, and Armenia, the Balkans and Poland, might, t^ere was 
ground for hoping, be examined in a conciliatory spirit, taking into- 
account the aspirations of the peoples. The struggle seemed to b« 
becoming more and more a useless massacre. “Listen, then, to our 
prayer ; accept the paternal invitation which we address to you in the 
name of the Prince of Peace.” It was in effect a proposal to return 
to the status quo ante beUum, a “peace without victory,” such as 
President Wilson had urged in the days of his neutrality, but whicb 
he now politely declined, informing the Pope that the rulers off 
Germany were still unoonquered and could not be trusted. Belgium 
replied that Germany had never recognized her rights to reparation' 
which the Pope had proclaimed. A third member of the Grandt. 
Alliance, Brazil, also sent a response. 

“Ibe Government,” wrote Mr. Balfour to Cotmt de Sails, our- 
special envoy at the Vatican, “not having as yet been able to taks 
the opinion of their Allies, cannot say whether it 
would serve any useful purpose to offer a reply, or. The BrttMt. 
if so, what form any such reply should take.** Though Repljr 
the Central Powers have admitted their guilt in 
regard to Belgium, they have never definitely intimated that th^ 
intend either to restore her to her former state of entire indepen- 
dence or to make good the damage she has suffered. Till they and 

*See Bethmann-HoIIweg’s article of Peb. 29, 1920, reprinted in Ludem- 
dorff, “The Oeneral Staff,” II, 478-83 ; Helfferich, 111, 147 : Eizberger. Ch.Mt 
S^hn. “Die Papatalicbe Friedensvermittclimg"; and the Kawer'a “MeiSoiii^'^ 

**See “British and Foreign State Papers,” 19I7»18, 515 ^ 9 . 
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aims, and put fonvardaUggaetit>nt ASi/tOiiha jtueastiree 

an effective guajapte^ tHft t)xe w^rld jwijl pp^ agW,j^p 
We ^orrtirs by wbijh ij; at p^esejit de^r^stat^ji 
■ittebrfeon 8 iaei‘''if milijwb' tiiat an;y,"^r9pee8^ tPj^WPS , cap ^ 
made. R appears t 6 be nselesp, 'ta endeavoip; ip abpp^ Jpp 

agr§f^^^etween .fhe' belliperente until ppj;n} a Jot j 4 i%ence 

betvwen them aJte clearly known, andneiWer Qferpoan^, poy ^^uptBia 
has as yet made apj?’ state ipfep^' corresponding, to llia^ ^ssu^p iby ^pe 
ARiBs in^aiityBr to the note of Ereaijlpnt t^Jsbn , |Yqu 
tlliia out to his Bihihence.'’ the !lPope asked lor and 'jreceuftd * 
ofthO fettejr, and t^o Cardinal Secretary' remarkejd tfiat.i^rmBnyjn#^ 
«lready*'annodtnced her intention to restore 'the in^epenj^fpoe ■of 
Belgifim _ '"On ihy objeotia^ to this Statement tiP, r®Qa]|lp<f 
ret^litidn }n favpuf of peace witho^ annexation, I ^nsweife^ fji^ 
tbe Assembly' drd not rule Germany.” Cardinal ' Ga^pap'i re jowM 
tbat be wotild reply after having received from the perinan Coyem- 
ment an official declaration on Belgium for tvhich he had aeked. 
"I desired to Avoid ai^ statement,” reported the Count,, '‘‘which 
might seem to giv&eneourigement to any kind o^ djsmisAiOns rvith 
the Gerttmn Government, and thetefore, on his inqtup'ng pl^ victvs, 
I replied tJiart tf dePlaTation on the question of Bel^mn appeared 
dtes^bfe' This p 6 int was only one of many at ifesnS, but it was of 
fecial ftnpoftanee to us ” Et'en these judicjoiis observations 
iMought a caution from Downihg Street "In the etept df yoilr 
opinion beitig asked, you should decline to express any vitews. It is 
liot desirable to intervene in the negotiations between the l* 0 ]w 
and the German Government iP any way ” Paris Was alatm^, 
and on August 56 the FteUch Gharge brought a memo^ndum to the 
Foreign Office. ‘‘My Government associated, itself \Wth th© copamq- 
nieation to the Vatican because it was to be vetbal hnd wt^W render 
needless a more eKpIimt Response. But a written -dodhttifent has been 
given to the Carffinal, and we may be carried muiih farther than’wfe' 
wfehed^'' A day or two later M¥. Balfbur mfbrmhd ' Wo Biitifeh' 
ffiaisters abroad that the Government, in view of Pmsident Wilscm^ 
note, considered no further reply to the Papal note to- be iieoesSary. 

" Despite the chilling respond from the 'Ehtent^ tile Pope 
qotetintted his efforts.* The Cardinal Secrttary ifbrtiardted 
Mr.^Bilfour’s letter to Beilin, 'and anggeBted^i^t k 
definite ^omise of indepdiidenee fend dotiipipStidtl 
PeWlftes for Belpum would be an wnporHnt it^ fcWaidii 
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heidi ailnvhiah' tile Ohief of the Admnalty asfed'for thBBpl^n' 
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antiiotisiad thdrestoihtlfert of thOtet^rtty felld^sovere^t^ <rf BBlgitm. 
The Gepnan Gqrea^e«rt,..howqver, ■ that e^mvefflatfews were 
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Austrian reptii^oLtot! >. London ! eA S^pidn^ett t26,^>>^€Sa^4ifaAl 
Oasporri obser^d)- that the jdoeament left opm*’ tite Mdor Ibt'aibi 
exchange of ideas ; i'“an4 ii'^e -fiikteikte ■will not deeline to enter intO" 
negotiations, the Holy I See dX^parad td ask, oil ife owliinttiative, 
for further explanationsfiand mcse' preoide ^flnitioHs on stfAh'’]^lnt8 
AS may be indicated.” To thW invitaticniMr/ Bklfonr replied by a 
for m^ acknowledgment. ', > > t' i - . i i ' i 

Despite its refusal to respoiwi tP, tbe jl^opg’^ request , for its 
terms the German Government attem^itea duryig the aymmgr tq qstajj- 
Ush contact both with Paris and London jlfe^ges , , , 

were forwarded by Baron Lancken, Pohtical :j ' ■ 

Director of the German Government in Brussels, to Feelers 
Briand, who had recently ceased to be Premier, ' ■ 

through the Comtesse de Merode in June, and Xgain^thi^Pngh BarOft 
Coppee in August, that the Kaiser was disposod-t© peace,* 
replied that France could only treat in co-operation 'With htr ttHied, 
and if the evacuation of occupied territory, the restoration of 
Lorraine and reparation for damages were conceded in' 'advajaisA- 
The Belgian Premier, Brorqueville, desired that the Fretfch state»- 
man should meet Lancken in Switeerland in September,' and Briand 
himself was anxious to go ; but the meeting was vetoed 'by Rliboe,. 
who saw a trap in every advance from the side of the Central I 
Powers. Shortly afteruards Villalobar, the Spanish Minister *t 
Brussels and a friend of Kuhlmann, was asked to take soundSngn 
in London as to negotiations on the basis of the integrity of pre-war 
Germany, no indemnity, and no economic boycott. The Spanish 
Foreign Minister thereupon informed the British Minister at Madrid 
that Germany would be glad to know on what conditions Great 
Britain would enter on negotiations. Mr. Balfour invited the- 
Ministers of the Allies to a conference, which agreed that it wa» 
merely another attempt to separate the Alhes ; and the British 
Minister at Madrid was therefore instructed to reply that the British 
Government was ready to receive any commupication which the 
German Government desired to send, and to consider it with it» 
allies.** 

The minds of the Austrian and German Governments were to 
some extent revealed in speeches of their Foreign Ministers. On 
October 2 Czernin, after reminding his hearers that the Dual 
Monarchy was unconquered, pleaded eloquently for complete inter- 
national disarmament by land and sea, obligatory arbitration and 
unfettered economic activity. With such guarantees for permanent 
peace, he argued, Austria required no annexations. Yet the speech 
ended with a threat. "Let no one cherish the delusion that this 
pacific, moderate programme of ours w ill hold good for ever. If 
our enemies compel us to continue the war, we shall be obliged to 
revise it and to demand compensation. I am convinced that in 
another year our position will be incomparably better.” On October 9 

•See Mermeix, “Les Negodations Secretes et les Quatre Armistices,** 
chs. 7 and 13. 

••Nabokoff, “The Ordeal of a Diplomat," 167-9. 
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replying to Mr, Asquith’s recent dednration that the 
utltam of AlMce-Ziorraine was as necessary as the libemtion of 
Belgium, denied that Europe was fighting about 
K)iiifaMiia*i Bel^um. “The quarrel for which Europe is gi^ually 
■'tNewr” being transformed into a rubbish heap is the fiiture 
of Alsace-Lorraine. We have only one answer to the 
question ‘Can Germany make France any oonoessions in Alsace' 
^iraine I* No 1 Never I So long as a German hand can hold a 
rifie the integritv of the Empire cannot be the subject of any 
negotiations. W^t we are fighting for is not fantastic conquests, 
X>ut the ii^grity of the Empire. There is no absolute obstacle to 
jpeaoe except France’s wish for Alsace-Lorraine. 

That the Ministers could assume this confident tone was owing 
to the fact that the autumn of 1917, like that of 1916 and 1915, 
brought fresh disasters to the Allied cause in the withdrawal of 
Bussia from the conflict and the overwhelming defeat of Italy at 
Caporetto. Kerensky had succeeded Prince Lvoff as Premier in 
July, 1917 ; but his energy and eloquence could not make up for his 
lack of political support. A social revolution had followed the 
downfall of the old regime, and the peasants had seized the land of 
toe |uivate owner and the State. The right wing of the Coalition 
Government hod withdrawn, and the Soviets were dominated by his 
enemies, the Bolshevists, who opposed the July offensive and whose 
ciaang at Petrograd in the same month be had suppressed. Nor 
oould ho any longer count on the army ; for in September he quar- 
relled with Korniloff, who succeeded Brusiloff as Commander-in- 
CSuef after the debacle, and whom he suspected of aiming at a 
military dictatorship. And finally he was unable to bring the weary 
people toe peace for which they craved. “In perfect accord with 
its allies,” he announced after the Korniloff crisis, “the Government 
will very shortly participate in a conference at which our representa* 
tives will seek to reach an understanding and the basis of the princi- 
ples proclaimed by the Russian Revolution’’ ; and on October 20 a 
Bussian delegate received instructions that “the new treaty between 
the Allies must be based upon the principles of no 
annexations and no indemnities, with the right of 
KercMky nations to dispose of their own fate.” But there was 
no sign that the Allies were ready for conference or 
oompromise, and on October 9 the British, IVench and Italian 
Ambassadors jointly urged the neceseity of restoring the fighting 
oapacity of the army.* Early in November Kerensky was overthrown 
by the ^Ishevists ; and the Government of Russia passed into the 
bands of Lenin, the brain of the party, whq became President of 
to® Council of Pecmle’s Commissioners, and T^otzky, the President 
of toe Petrograd Soviet, who became Foreign Minister.** 

1!be first aim of the new Gkivemment was to make peace. On 

•See Laloy, “Les Documents Secrets," 179-82. 

**See Kerensky, "The Prelude to Bolshevtsm : The Korniloff Rebellion’’; 
Miliukoff, "The Second Russian Revolution" ; Trotzky, "The Revolution ia 
Russia." 
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Hovecaber 4 ’tbeCoiigmsB of Sonets invit^ all belligerents to b^in 
negotiaticass for a j)eace withoat annexations or indemnities, aiipeal- 
ing in partioulac to “the inteHigent workmen of the three foremost 
siations of the world, England, France and Oermanj.’’ The note was 
forwarded hy Trotzky, who invited the Govemmeiits to 
consider it in the light of an official proposal for an immediate 
trace on allfronts immediate negotiations. No response was 
it forthconung) and the Russian Government at once 
approached the Central Powers. Before an armistice was signed 
on December 3 Russia interrupted the negotiations for a wroh in 
order to inform her allies and to allow them to take 
part. Official negotiations for peace began at Brest* Brcst- 
Litovsk on December 22, conducted by Trotzky, Lltovik 
Ozemin and Kuhlmann, the latter being assisted or 
controlled by a military representative of the General Staff.* On 
December 25 Germany accepted the Russian principle of no annexe* 
iions or indemnities, on condition that the Entente accepted it also ; 
und the proceedings were adjourned till January 4, 1918, in order, in 
Trotzky’s words, to give the Allied countries a final chance of 
securing themselves against the consequences of a separate peace, 
fils declaration was rather an exhortation than an invitation, and a 
menace lurked behind the appeal. “If they would express their 
readiness to found a peace ux>on the unconditional recognition of the 
principle of self-determination for all peoples in all States, and if 
they would begin by giving this right to the oppressed prople 
of their own States, this would create such international 
conditions that the programmes of Germany and Austria would be 
overcome by the pressures of the peoples. A separate peace will 
undoubtedly be a severe blow to the Allies. The Russian Government 
has striven all the time for a general peace, and the Russian revolu- 
tion has opened the way to an immediate general peace. If the 
Allied Governments again refuse to take part in peace negotiations, 
the working classes will be compelled to snatch the authority from 
the hands of those who cannot or will not give peace to the peoples. 
We promise every support to the working classes in every country 
which will rise against their own national Imperialists, c^uvinists 
«nd militarists.” 

While waiting for the reply of the Entente Germany annpunced 
lliat Poland, Lithuania, Courland, and parts of Livonia and Esihqnia 
bad expressed a wish for separation from Russia and for German 
'protection. Trotzky denounced a manoeuvre which aimed at the 
retention of the conquests of the Central Powers ; but on January 10 
discussion of a separate peace was begun. It was in vain that 
Trotzky demanded plebiscites for the occupied 
provinces, and on February 10, while refusing to RasriaSigas 
accept the German terms, he announced that the Peace 
war was ended. The Germans retorted by advancing 
towards Petrograd, and on March 3 a peace was sign^ which severed 

* See “Die Friedensverhandlungen in Brest-Litovsk” (“Devtsefaer 
<}eschichtskalender”) ; Czernin, “In the World War,” ch, 10 ; Nwak, "l>er 
StUTz der Mlttehnachte,” ch. 1. 
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the three Baltic provinoee, Poland, Lithuania and the 
Ukraaiie, but gave nothing to Austria. Separate treaties of peace 
were eonclnd^ mth the Ukraine, Finland and Roumania, the latter 
beiag forced to surrender the Dobrudja to Bulgaria and the Carpa- 
thian 'passes to Austria, but, owing to the personal intervention of 
idja Rmperor Karl, retaining her Kng.* 


The withdratval of Russia and Roumania from the fray 
encouraged Ludendorff to dream of a decision on the western front 
in the coming spring before the arrival of American troops in over- 
whelming humbers ; and it was part of his far-Aung strategy to 
divert Allied troops from the threatened point. For a costly struggle 
of two and a half years Italy had little to show but the capture ef 
Gorizia, and war weariness was felt in Turin and other cities. Tho 
frowning and inhospitable Carso continued to bar the way to Trieste, 
and it leaked out that the troops on the left flank of the Isonzo front 
had lost their stomach for the fight. In the middle of October 
German divisions were for the first time reported on 
Italian front, and on October 24 a stunning blow 
Oebade Caporetto broke open the unlocked door. The 

collapse of the defence in the north involved the 
instant retreat of the Third Army on the Carso front. Cadoma 
gnashed his teeth over the “naked treason” which had undone the 
work of the whole campaign and cost him his place ; but the Italian 
Command was in part to blame for the colossal dimensions of the 
catastrophe. The possibility of an Austrian offensive under German 
leadership and strengthened by German divisions had never been 
seriously considered and no adequate preparations had been made 
for a rapid withdrawal of troops and artillery or of the vast stores 
of cattle and grain assembled close behind the fighting line. The 
larger part of Vcnetia was overrun in a few days and the Italian 
troops fell back to the Piave, within twenty miles of Venice. Italy 
was plunged into gloom, but witliin a day or two British, and French 


troops were marching across the Lombard plain. The invasion was 
stayed, and Italy gradually regained some measure of self-confidence ; 
but the Caporette disaster cost her the fertile province of Venetia, a 
quarts of million prisoners, eighteen hundred guns, and an enor- 
mous quantity of stores. 


On receiving news of the catastrophe Mr. Lloyd George, 
accompanied by British and French statesmen and soldiers, had 
hurried to Rapallo to take counsel with King Victor Emmanuel and 
his ai^visers ; and on his 'way'home he delivered a speech in Paris 
which revealed the bitterness of his soul. He passionately denounced 
the lack of unity in the councib of the Allies, and announced that 
henceforth a Supreme War Council sitting at Versailles would co- 
oMia^te their activities. “If there had been real co-ordination of 
our military efforts we should not now be engaged in averting 
disaster. I had made Up my mind that unless some change were 
effected I could no longer remain responsible. The disaster may 
yet save the allionoe ; for without it I do not believe that even now 


"^See Czernin, ch. II, “The Peace of Bucharest.” 
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W© should have set up a real Council.”* 

Though the British Government refused invitations to discnssioik 
or conference with Germany, the prolongation of the war into a 
fourth winter and the tense anxieties of the military 
situation were not without effect ; and a growing Lansdewne’s 
sentiment found expressicn in Lord Lansdowne’s Letter 
letter published in the Daily Telegraph on November 
28. “We are not going to lose this war ; but its prolongation will 
spell ruin for the civilized world. Security will be invaluable to a 
world which has the vitality to profit by it , but what will be the 
value of the blessings of peace to nations so exhausted that they can 
scarcely stretch out a hand with which to grasp them ? If the war 
is to be brought to a close in time to avert a world-wide catastrophe, 
it will be because on both sides the peoples of the countries involved, 
realize that it has already lasted too long.” An immense stimulus 
would probably be given to the peace party in Germany, he added,, 
if our war-aims were revised. Shortly afterwards General &nutB 
was dispatched to Switzerland to meet Count Mensdorff and to urge- 
Austria to a separate peace. 

In a speech to the Trade Unions on January 6, 1918, the Prime 
Minister set forth the aims of Great Britain more fully, more autho- 
ritatively, and more modestly than they had ever been explained 
before.** The programme had been submitted to Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Grey, the leaders of Labour, and representatives of the Domi- 
nions. The moderation of tone was in marked contrast to the 
challenging self-confidence of the Allied reply to President Wilson a 
year before. The British, began the Prime Minister, 
were not aiming at the destruction or disruption of British 
Germany, and would not fight merely to alter or War Alias 
destroy the Imperial Constitution ; yet military 
autocracy was a dangerous anachronism. The adoption of a really 
democratic Constitution would be the most convincing evidence that 
the old spirit of military domination had died, and would make it 
easier to conclude a broad, democratic peace. “The first require- 
ment always put forward by the British Government and their 
Allies has been the complete restoration, political territorial and. 
economic, of the independence of Belgium, and such reparation as 
can be made for the devastation of its towns and provinces. Next 
comes the restoration of Serbia, Montenegro, and the occupied parts 
of France, Italy and Rouinania. We mean to stand by the French 
democracy to the death in the demand they make for a reconsidera- 
tion of the great wrong of 1871.” We had' no intention of shedding- 
our blood for the Bolshevists. “We shall be proud to fight to the 
end side by side with the new democracy of Russia. But if her 
present rulers take action which is independent of their Allies, we 
have no means of intervening to arrest the catastrophe which is 

•For the nature and utility of the Supreme War Council see Sir W. 
Robertson, “From Private to Field-Marshall”; Sir F. Maurice, “Intrigues of 
the War” , Wright. “The Supreme War Council." 

**See Lowes Didcinson, “Documents.” 
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assoredly befalling their country. Russia can only be saved by her 
own feo|^. . We believe, however, that an independent Poland, 
oomptisi^ all those genuinely Polish elements who desire to 
form part of it, is an urgent necessity for the stability of Western 
Europe.” 

The “reconsideration” of the problem of Alsace-Lorraine 
suggested something less than the integral restoration of the provin- 
ces ; and the reference to Austria in like manner revealed the shrink- 
age of our demands. “The break-up of Austria-Hungary is no part 
of our war-aims ; but genuine self-government must be granted to 
those Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have long desired it.” In 
■one case, however, complete emancipation was essential. “We 
regard as vital the satisfaction of the legitimate clsums of the 
Italians for union with those of their own race and tongue.” The 
■declaration on Roumania was studiously vague. “We also mean to 
Jiress that justice be done to men of Roumanian blood and speech in 
their legitimate aspirations.” 

If the reference to Austria defined and limited the ambiguous 
formula of 1917, the new Turkish policy was a frank recantation. 

“We are not fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital, 
CeastaatiBople or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor or 
and Thrace Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in race.” 

The Straits, however, were to be internationalized 
and neutralized. Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine were entitled to a recognition of their separate national 
conditions. “What the exact form of that recognition in each 
particular case should be need not be here discussed ; but it would 
ne impossible to restore these territories to their former sovereignty.” 
The German colonies would be held at the disposal of a conference 
whose decision must have primary regard to the wishes and interests 
of the native inhabitants. The governing consideration should be to 
-prevent their exploitation for the benefit of European capitalists or 
governments. 

After dealing with territorial problems the Prime Minister 
turned to other considerations. There must be reparation for 
injuries done in violation of International Law, such as those to our 
seamen. In tbe world shortage of raw materials those countries 
-which ccmtrolled them would naturally help themselves and their 
-friends first ; but as circumstances changed the settlement would 
change also. Finally a great attempt must be made to establish by 
some international organization an alternative to war as a means of 
settling international disputes. Three conditions were essential to 
permanmit peace — the re-establishment of the sanctities of treaties, 
a territorial settlement based on the right of self-determination or 
the consent of the governed, and the creation of some international 
organization to limit the burden of armaments and diminish the 
probability of war. “On these conditions the British Empire would 
welcome peace ; to secure these conditions its peoples are prepared 
to make even greater sacrifices than those they have yet endured.” 
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Th« change of tcme was recognized by the Central Powers. 
'^'He no longer indulges in abuse,” commented the German Chan- 
cellor. “I cannot, however, go so far as public opinion 
in many neutral countries which would read in this Peace 

speech a serious will to peace and even a friendly Talk 

.disposition. The military situation has never been so 
favourable. If the leaders of the enemy Powers are really inclined 
to peace, they should again revise their programme.” Peace was 
impossible without the integrity of the Empire, ^e forcible incorpora- 
tion of Belgium had never been in the German programme ; but until 
the Entente accepted the integrity of Germany and her allies he must 
refuse to remove in advance the Belgian problem from the discussion. 
Shortly afterwards Czernin announced that Austria would defend 
the pre-war possessions of her allies as her own. 

Three days after the Prime Minister’s speech to the Trade 
Unions, President Wilson outlined a peace settlement in Fourteen 
Points, which was destined to play an important part in the closing 
stages of the conflict.* 

1 . Open covenants of peace openly arrived at. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas alike in peace 
and war, except as they may be closed by international action 
for the enforcement of international covenants. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers. 

4. Adequate guarantees that armaments will be reduced to 
the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

6. An impartial adjustment of all colonial claims on the 
principle that the interests of the population must have equal 
weight with the equitable claims of the Government whose title is 
to be determined. 

6. The evacuation of all Russian territory and the independent 
determination of her own political development and national 
policy. 

7. Belgium must be evacuated and restored, without any 
attempt to limit her sovereignty. 

8. All French territory should be freed and 
the invaded portions restored, and the wrcmg 

■ done in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine Points 
should be righted. 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

10. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the 
nations we wish to see seifeguarded and assured, should be 
accorded the first opportunity of autonomous development. 

11. Roumania, Serbia and Montenegro should be evacuated, 

* ^ee-^Prauiefit Wilson’s Foreign Policy.” ed. by J. B. Scott. 
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occupied territories restored, Serbia accorded free access to thet 
sea, and the reiations of the Balkan States determined along' 
historically established lines of allegiance and nationality. 

12. The Turkish frontiers of the Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty ; but the other nationalities under 
Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and 
an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment, and the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a 
free passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under 
international guarantees. 

13. An independent Polish State should be erected T^hich 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish, 
populations, which should be assured a free and secure access to 
the sea, and -whose political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity should be guaranteed by international 
covenant. 

14. A general association of nations must be formed for 
affording mutual guarantees of political' independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small States alike. 

The revision of Allied war-aims, the response of the Central 
Powers, and the efforts of mediators behind the scenes* did not 
suffice to avert the supreme struggle in the West on which Germany 
concentrated her hopes after the surrender of Russia, and from 
which even the sceptical Czernin expected success ; and oa 
February 4 the Supreme Council at Versailles issued a statement 
which brought the discussion to a close. ’ The speeches of Hertling 
and Czernin, it was declared, offered no basis for peacemaking, and 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk revealed plans of conquest and 
spoliation. Consequently the only immediate task was the prose- 
cution of military effort till its pressure should have brouglit about a 
change of temper in the enemy Governments and peoples. This 
blunt declaration was reiterated at the opening of Parliament, when 
the Prime Minister declared that insistence on the integrity of th& 
possessions of the four Allies made negotiation impossible. A new 
weapon of offence was now forged by the creation of 
Nort^iff's of propaganda under the direction of 

Propaganda Lord Northcliffe, which devoted special attention to 
fostering the discontent of the Slavonic races of the 
Hapsborg Empire and to the vain endeavour of reconciling their 
aims with those of Italian Imperialism.** 

The grand attack opened on March 21 on the St. Quentin 
sectiop of the British front held by the Fifth Army, where the line 
•was thinnest and where the connexion of the French and British 

•Armand and Revertera met again in Switzerland ; the Bavarian 
Torrinj-Jettenbach met the Belgian Minister at Bern, and the King of Denmark 
asked Germany for her views on peace. 

**See Campbell Stuart, “The Secrets of Crewe House,” and "The New 
Europe," March 14 and May 2, 1918. For the aspirations of Austrian Slavs 
during the war see Benes, “Bohemia’s Case for Independence" ; Vosnjak, “A 
Bulwark Against Germany" (the Slovenes) ; and Voinovitch, "Dalmatia.” 
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roigtit be broken. ; and when the most formidable offensive 
of .itihe four years’ struggle was checked a fortnight later almost at 
tbe-gat^ -of Amiens, the Germans claimed 90,000 
jfBS^jners d.300 guns. It was the greatest defeat bndendoriTs 
^ the history of British arms ; but it reflected no First Blow 
dishonour <^n soldiers or on their commander, 

G^eral, Gough. For the British line had been extended without a 
corresponding inerease in troops, and at the critical inoment the 
Gerntame enjoyed ^ numerical superiority of three to one. The 
ftimeMinieler insiantly appealed to President Wilson to accelerate 
fhe floiy of Amecioan troops, hurried across the Channel 300,000 men 
who ha<J been unwisely held back in fear of invasion, and raised the 
milita^ age to 50 i buf toe piost urgent task was to secure unity of 
control OR the w^sfem front Clemenceau, who had been called to 
power in 1017, an^ had revived the drooping spirits of 

his countrypjen by hifl unconquerable will to victory, was from the 
outset dissatisfied with the Supreme Council at Versailles, which 
indeed was of Ijttle use, and desired the appointment of Foch as 
supreme commander.* On. March 25, at a conference at Petain’s 
headquarters at Compie^ne, Clemenceau urged Lord Milner, the 
representative of the &it#sh War Cabinet, to allow unified command. 
Next day, at Doullens, the French Premier renewed the appeal, and 
Naig announced his cordial consent. 


On Aprif a dhy or two after the ffr^t offensive died down, 
Iiudendorff struck hk second blow. Haig had transferred troops to 
stem the fit. Quentin debacle, and it- was agaihst'his depleted left wing 
that the new stroke was directed. Had it succeeded Ludendorff 
would have won the Channel ports ; but he employed only a fraction 
of the numbers be had used in March, and though the British front 
-was pushed back he had little tb show for the costly struggle that 
raged till the end of the month. The worst was now oVer, so far as 
the British front was oonoeraed ; and the promptitude of the United 
States in responding to the Prime Minister’s appeal 
restored the spirits of the Allies. 120,000 Anierican IsdeBdoriT’s 
troops crossed the Atlantic in April, 220,000 in May, ^coad ^w 
and 276,000 in June ; and thbogh ifaost of them requir* 
ed further traininl: bn French soil, they were brigaded with British and 
IVenfch troops as fast as they were ready for the firing dine. A Speech 
of General Smuts on May 17 reflected the undimihisfaed anxiety bf 
the War Cabinet and a«wnded like an echo of Lord iLansdbwne's 
wwob. “When, we talk of vietiwy w« do not mean marching to. the 
Bhine or ^rlin, and we do not mean going on tiB we have amazed 
Germany imd the -Ghnuan Bmpiieaind aro able to-diotate peaec tn 
ilbe enemy In his ekpitaL -We shall eontinae Qm War tiH the .objeofw 
which we set pwt are aohieyed. L do Qott!hink.,that an ontiand'^ 
ont vict^ is pbssiWb any nj«re,feaf any .^oup of nations in -thi8,iwwv 
bSioanSb Ut wAl mean an. interminable oaamiwigbv It wiU mean that 


— ^ 1 ' j" ' [Hi f ^ ’ ■ 1 ‘ I .. >, i ^ ^ I . .1- i’ n* / 

‘ r the conference 

at Dounens, Tw Nim Statesman, April 23, 19zl ; Dewar ana Borastsn “Sir D 
Hais’a Command” ; Merm<a&dlfce'GQ«maad«heiW»jnifBe.?n in-jH ss?* 
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deeiimted iratloiiB vill be called upon to wage war for many years to- 
come, lUtd the resTilt may be that the civilisation we are out to save 
may be jeopardized itsetf. We shall not have a peace secured merely 
by the unaided efforts of armies in this war. . We will have to use all 
our diplomacy and all the forces at our disposal to bring it to a 
victorious end. I can conceive that you have fought up to a.stag& 
whHti the enemy is prepared to concede your principal terms. But 
if there is no informal conference, how are you to know 7” 

After his two resounding blows against the British front Luden- 
dotff turned his attention to the French, and his third offensive waa 
launched on May 27 on the line from Soissons to Bheims. Soissona 
was captured, and in three daj’s the Ormans advanced thirty miles 
to the Marne near Chateau-Thierry, where they were held. At this 
moment, on June 16, Austria launched a final offensive on the Piave. 
The river war crossed, but floods broke most of the Austrian bridges, 
and within a week the invaders had recrosscd the river, with the loss 
of over a hundred thousand men. The victory restored to Italy her 
self-confidence, and confirmed the apprehensions of 
The Plsve far-seeing civilians in Germany, whose eyes were not 
Victory dazzled by the lustre of Ludendorff’s costly triumphs 
or by the bombardment of Paris by Big Bertha. On 
June 25, three days after the failure of the Austrian offensive,. 
Kuhlmann delivered a speech in the Reichstag in a minor key. The 
territorial integrity of Germany and her allies, he declared, was the 
only possible l^sis of settlement ; but he could not say vhen the war 
would eud. Moltke had observed that the next conflict might be a 
seven or thirty years’ war. "A conclusion by military decision with- 
out diplomatic negotiations is improbable. The eye must therefore 
seek for political factors which might eventually open possibilities of 
peace.” The hint that after all the war might not be won on the 
battlefield came as a shock to German opinion, for the invincibility 
of the army was an article of faith ; and the Foreign Secretary paid 
for his franlmess by the loss of his post at the peremptory bidding of 
the am^ leaders. His crime was not in holding these opinions, hub 
in giving public expression to them ; for they were widely shaied in 
the highest quarters. Prince Rupprecht had already informed the 
CSutnceUor of hie view that the time had come to propose peace dis- 
ouBsions, and Hertling had replied that he was on the look out for 
the right moment.* 

Tlje fourth and final aet of the German offensive opened on 
July 18. “If my offensive at Rheimg succeeds,” remarked Ludendorff, 
"we hftve won the war.” “If the German attack at Rheims 
succeeds,” observed Poch on the same memorable day, “we have losb 
the war.” The Marne was crossed between Chateau-Thierry and 
Bpemsy, but the attempt to sutround Rheims failed ; and on July iS: 
Poch kU^iped the advance which had begun on March 21, and launch- 
ed tto long-prepared counter-offensive which the addition of Ameri- 
can troops — “more than I believed possible,” testifies Ludendoiff'-- 
and ^ growing exhaustion of the invaders enabled him to under- 

*See Hertiiof, "Bin /ahr in dot Rekditkaozld." 
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tafaie, aad which wall never to stop till tiie enemy laid down his arms 
four months later. The western side of the aalieidi. which extended 
from the Aisne to the Marne, was driven in, Ihe Marne was recrossed, 
and Soissons was recaptured. Counter-offensives on the Amiens and 
the Belgian front were equally successful, and on August 8 a combin- 
ed Franco-British attack recaptured part of the , 

ground which had been lost in the battle of St. Qnen- * 

tin. It was not the defeat itself, which was of no Day” 
great magnitude, but the loss of moral in the fighting 
on that day — “the black day of the Germany army’’— which convinced 
Ludendorff that the war could not be won ; and he informed the 
Kaiser and the ChancelLr of his opinion at a conference at Spa on 
August 13.* While not advising the conclusion of peace, he approved 
peace feelers ; and the new Foreign Secretary, Hintze, reported that 
Austria could not hold out throughout the winter. The Kaiser now 
favoured the eventual communication of German conditions through 
the Queen of Holland, and Hertling obtained a free hand to act when 
he thought fit. The victorious advance of the Allies continued ; and 
the American army, under the command of General Pershing, was 
stationed on the right wing of the Allied line, where it proceeded to 
drive in the St. Mihiel salient. On August 30 the Austrian 
Ambassador informed the Chancellor that Austria would take 
independent action be inviting the belligerents to a conference. The 
German Government protested, but was soon to follow suit. On 
September 8 the German army leaders told the Chancellor that they 
desired peace as soon as possible ; but Hertling resolved to take no 
action till the Allied offensive died down, except to ask the Queen of 
Holland to allow a Peace Conference to meet at The Hague. 

The plight of the Central Powers was revealed to the world on 
September 15 by the publication of an Austrian appeal for verbal 
discussion. The agreement for closer political and military union 
with Germany after the war, signed at Spa in May, was conditional 
on an agreement on Poland, which was never reached ; and despite 
an outspoken protest and warning from the Kaiser, Austria now 
resumed her liberty of action. “We venture to hope that there 
will be no objection on the part of any of the belligerents to such 
an exchange of views. War actions would suffer no interruption. 
The discussions would only go so far as they were considered by 
the participants to offer prospects of success. No disadvantages 
could arise therefrom. Mountains of old misunderstandings might 
-be removed. Streams of pent-up human kindness would be released. 
The Government therefore proposes to all the belligerents to send 
del^ates to a confidential and non-binding discussion on basic 
prmci|des in a neutral country.’’ To this appe^, almost supplicating 
in its terms. President Wilson replied that having already stated his 
terms he could not accept a conference. ^ 

Austria’s cry of distress was followed by the collapse of 

*Tbe political side of the German collapse is namited in the offidd 
“MatemKen betreffend die WaSesstillstaDdaverhaaidluiiiteii.” mad In luden- 
dorff’i angry “EntgegnunC,” wiuefa ia mach hiBer than hia Memoiis. 
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Bulgaria.* Since the capture of Monaetir in 1916 the Allies, vho 
formed a coirtiimoas front from Valona to Salonika, had made no 
determined effort ; but on September 15 an irresistible 
Bulgaria offensive began, which in ten days led to the request 
Swrenters for an armistice and the abdication of Ferdinand. The 

sudden collapse of Bulgaria revealed the gravity 
of thp situation to the peoples of the Central Empires more effec- 
tively than the slow retreat in the West. The withdrawal of their 
Balkan ally made the surrender of Turkey inevitable, and the 
triumph of Serbia encouraged the Jugoslav provinces of Austria to 
throw off the Hapsburg yoke. The Germanophil Ministry of 
Marghiloman at Bucharest was overthrown, and Boumania prepared 
to re-enter the war. At the same moment that the Bulgarian line 
•was broken in Macedonia, Allenby resumed the victorious advance 
•which had halted at Jerusalem at the end of 1917.** Aided by a 
few French battalions and by Arab levies on the east of the Jordon, 
the British troops broke the Turkish armies in northern Palestine 
and entered Damascus on September 30. The advance continued 
at lightening speed, and by the end of October 
Tarkef Aleppo was occupied and Syria lay at the feet of the 
Surrenders conqueror. At the same 'time the Turkish army in 
northern Mesopotamia was defeated and surrendered. 
Tallat and Enver had already fallen, and on October 31, a month 
after the collap.se of Bulgaria, an armistice was signed with Turkey 
which opened the Straits to the Allies. 

On September 30, after a defeat between Cambrai and St. 
Quentin and the loss of the Hindenburg line, Ludendorflf announced 
that Hindenburg and himself were convinced that hostilities must 
end. Hertling declined to accept the broad-bottom Ministry which 
the situation demanded, and resigned. While the Kaiser and the 
Chancellor were closeted together at Spa on October 1 , Ludendorff 
entered and asked excitedly, “Is not the new Government formed ?” 
'T cannot work miracles,” replied the Kaiser. “It must be formed 
at once,” rejoined the General, “for the request for peace must go 
to-day.” On October 4 Prince Max of Baden was appointed 
Chancellor, and on October 5 the German Government requested 
President Wilson to take in hand the restoration of peace on the 
basis of the Fourteen Points, and to invite all belligerent States to 
appoint plenipotentiaries. The position and policy of the new 
Government were explained by the Chancellor to the Beiohstag. The 
Ministry contained representatives of Labour, and could therefore 
speak for the nation. It accepted the Eeichstag resolution of July, 
1917, a League of Nations, and the complete restoration of Belgium. 
The Balkan Provinces, Poland and Lithnania should determine their 
own fate. He had sent a note to Washington, •with the assent of 
all the authorized persons in the Empire and all his allies. “I have 

*The Bulgarian army, people and Government had lost heart in the 
stniggle. See Itowak, “Der Stuiz der Mittelmachte,” ch. 5. 

**AUraby*s triumphant advance is vividly dcttuibed in Massey’s “How 
Jmusaiem was Woo,” and “Allcnby's Final Triumph.” 
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U^t 0 n thifl Biiep not only for the saltrstion of Oerinany and her allioB^ 
but also for tl^ of the nrhole of humanity, and because the thoughta 
regarding the future well-being of the nations proclaimed by Mr. 
Wilson are in accord with those of the new Gwman Government 
and the overwhelming majority of our people.” 

For the next month the telegraph wires between Washington 
and Berlin were working at high pressure. On October 8, Wflsoa 
asked for a reply to three questions before he could 
answer the German Note. Did the Chancellor accept' wnsoa’i 
the terms laid down on January 8 and in subsequent Inquiries 
addresses ? Secondly, would the Central Powers 
immediately withdraw their forces from invaded territory ? Thirdly, 
did the Chancellor speak merely for the authorities of the Empire 
who had so far conducted the war ? The discussion, answered Dr. 
Solf, would only be confined to the practical details of the applica- 
tion of the Fourteen Points ; Germany and Austria agreed to eva- 
cuation, and proposed a mixed commission to arrange details ; and 
finally the Chancellor, supported in all his actions by the will of the 
majority of the Reichstag, spoke in the name of the German Govern- 
ment and the German people. The President rejoined that the 
evacuation and the conditions of an armistice must be determined 
by the Allies, and must guarantee their present military supremacy ; 
that an armistice could not be considered while illegal and inhuman 
practices, such as the sinking of passenger ships, continued ; and, 
thirdly, that the destruction or reduction to virtual impotency o£ 
the arbitrary Power which had hitherto controlled the German 
nation should be achieved. “It is indispensable that the Alliea 
should know beyond a peradventure with whom they are dealing.”' 
The German re^y referred the settlement of the details of evaonation> 
to the military advisers, protested against the charge of illegal and 
inhuman practices, announced that the torpedoing of passenger shipw 
had now been forbidden, and argued that the Constitution of 
Empire had been fundamentally fdtered, and that the offers of peace 
came from a Government free from any arbitrary and irresponsible 
influence. 

The President, satisfied at last with the results of his searching 
catechism, replied that he had transmitted the correspondence te 
his Allies, with the suggestion that they should draft 
conditions of an armistice. Germany’s acceptance Wilsoa Adriscs 
of such an armistice would be the best evidence of her Armistice 
acoeptanee of the terms and principles of peace. 

Extraordinary safeguards wen needed, for there was no gnanmteet 
of pennanence in the recent constitutional changes, “The heart of 
the {weseat difficulty has not been reached. It is evident that' the 
Gernmn peopfe have no means of commanding the acquiescence of 
tibe military authorities in the popular will, that the power of the 
King of Prussia to control the policy of the Empire is unimpaired, 
that the determining initiative still remains with those who have- 
hitherto been tiie maaters of Germany. The nations of the woidd do 
not and cannot trust tiieir words, a^ the United States cannot daiJ 
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-wiUi any "bat veritable representatives of. the German people who 
^Ve been assured of a genuine constitutional standing as the real 
srulers of Germany. If it must deal with the military masters and 
.the monarchical autocrats of Germany now or later, it must 
<demand not peace negotiations but surrender.” The German 
Government briefly replied that the peace negotiations would be 
conducted by a People’s Government to which the Military 
Power would be subordinate, and that it awaited proposals for an 
armistice. 

While the Allies were considering their reply, the Hapsburg 
monarchy passed out of the war and broke into fragments.* On 
October 7 the Government proposed an armistice and 
Oissoliition negotiations on the basis of the Fourteen Points, and 
of Austria on October 1 6 the Emperor transformed Austria into 
a federal state. The President replied that certain 
events had occurred since January 8. He had then asked only for 
autonomy for the peoples of Austria ; but the United States had 
aubsequently recognized the Czecho-Siovak National Council as a 
/ie facto belligerent Government and had also recognized the justice 
of the a.'-pirations of the Jugoslavs. “He is therefore no longer at 
liberty to accept a mere autonomy of these peoples as a t^sis of 
peace, but is obliged to insist that they, and not he, shall be the 
judges (rf what action will satisfy their aspirations as members of 
the family of nations.” The aspirations of the nationalities were 
clearly manifested by successive proclamations of independence in the 
provincial capitals ; and the dying Empire received its coup de grace 
when on October 23 an Italian offensive shattered the Piave front 
and the troops surrendered in thousands or fled in disorder. On 
October 27 the pacifist Professor Lammasoh was invited to form a 
Ministry ; and on the same day Austria accepted the President’s 
(Condition that the nationalities should determine their own future, 
and declared her readiness, “without awaiting the result of 
■other negotiations,” to enter into pourparlers regarding peace 
and an immediate armistice. The terms of the latter were accord- 
ingly drawn up by the War Council at Paris and accepted on 
Movember 3. On November 11 Karl renounced further share in the 
Government, on November 12 a Republic was proclaimed in Vienna, 
,and on November 16 Hungary followed suit. The Hapsburg Empire, 
which had been a Great Power since 1626, was not only defeated but 
ihad censed to exist. 

Germany naw stood alone, and the end could not be far off. 
Xudendorff had changed his mind and clamoured for a levee m 
masse ; but it was too late, and his resignation was 
XndcBdorff announced on October 27. The retreat in France 
RMignt and Belgium continued at a rapid rate, and on 
November 4 Haig struck a decisive blow on the 


*Vivid acicounts of the dying convulsions of a great Empire are given by 
Count JtdiusAndrassy, “Diplomacy and the War”; Prince Windisch greets, 
■“My. Memoirs’’ ; and Nowak. “Der Kur* der Mittelma^te.” 
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Sambre- On the following day President Wilson communicated the 
memorandum in which the victors announced the conditions on 
-which they were prepared to treat for peace. “The Allies have given 
careful consideration to the correspondence. Subject to the quali- 
fications which follow they declare their willingness to mi^e peace 
with the Government of Germany on the terms of peace laid down 
in the President’s Address of January 8, and the principles of 
settlement enunciated in his subsequent Addresses. They must 
point out the Clause 2, relating to what is usually described as the 
freedom of the seas, is open to various interpretations, some of 
which they could not accept. They must therefore reserve to them- 
selves complete freedom on this subject when they enter the Peace 
■Conference. Further, the President declared on January 8 that the 
invaded territories must be restored as well as evacuated and freed, 
*nd the Allied Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed 
to exist as to what this provision implies. By it they understood 
that compensation will be made by Germany for all damage done to 
the civilian population of the Allies and their property by the aggres- 
sion of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.” The President 
added that he was in agreement with this interpretation, and that 
Marshal Foch had been authorized to receive representatives of the 
German Government and to communicate the terms of an armistice. 


Foch had already convoked a meeting of the Allied Com- 
manders at Senlis* to discuss what conditions would prevent 
Germany recommencing the struggle and would allow the Allies to 
dictate the peace. Haig, who spoke first, urged moderation, since 
the Allied forces were out of breath and the German army still 
unbroken. Petain and Pershing, on the other hand, demanded 
harder terras. Foch, after reflecting on the debate, drew up an 
outline which was approved by the Supreme Council, and communi- 
cated to Germany on November 8. The terms included evacuation 
of all conquered territories, withdrawal beyond the Rhine, the 
establishment of a neutral zone on the right bank, the cancelling of 
the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, the repatriation of pri- 
soners, the surrender of guns, aeroplanes, rolling-stock, and, last 
but not least, the transfer of the fleet. The programme was handed 
by Foch on November 8 to the delegation, headed by Erzberger, 
which had been conducted through the Allied lines ; and there 
could be no question of its rejection. The inexorable 
advance continued, and "the home front” had been ReTOlntion 
broken by revolution.** On October 28 a naval 
mutiny had broken out at Kiel on the issue of orders 
to sail, which the mutineers interpreted as a signal for battle. On 
November 4 a Workers’ Council on the Russian model was chosen, 
and on November 6 Kiel was in their hands. A tidal wave swept 
over the country, and every throne was submerged in the raging 
waters. A Republic was proclaimed in Berlin with the Socialist 


in 

Germany 


•Tnrdleu, '*Ln Paix," 66-79. 

**Se* the Kaiser's “Memoirs,” ch. 12 ; Bernstein. “Die Dentsdie Revolu- 
tion ; Noijce, “Von Kiel bis Kapp” ; Oeorge Yoang, "Ihe New Oemmay." 
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m Pm^erat and tbe Somlisi Soheidematm aa €l!takoelk>i% aiiA 
on NoYmlber 9 the EU^eer abdicated and fled to Hollaod. The 
Aiwatiee waa accepted bj? the aew Government! and at 11 A.K. cm 
November 11, 1918, the etrug^e in whieh ten> miUiDB, mefti had laid 
doim their lives suddenly ceased.* 


< *See the offlcisl "MaterWieff Betteflhtid’cflr ViMSsiMtUMsndtwaihaiid' 

timKaa," and Cr^i^^sei;. “Erl^iM* im Wetteiesa” 
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THE SETTLEMENT 

W HEN the roar of battle had ceased King George, ^ing Albert 
and King Victor Emmanuel visited Paris to congratulate her 
on the great deliverance.* Two courses were open to tine 
wictors. The first was to firame preliminaries of peace at the easrliast 
moment, after which the blockade could be raised, 
prisoners r^wtriated, and the wheels of industry After the 
restarted. Subject to two reservations the Allied Battle 
Note of November 5 had granted the request for a 
peace on the basis of the Fourteen Points ; and a skeleton settlement 
on these lines would have been promptly accepted by the new 
^German Government, whose attention was fully occupied with the 
tewk of founding the Republic and combating the Spartacists. The 
other course was to postpone the discussion till representatives of 
every unit of the Grand Alliance could arrive from the uttermost 
parts of the world, and then to deal with the problems arising out 
of the conflict as a whole. The latter was chosen, and in theory 
there was much to be said for it ; but it involved an incalculable 
addition to the sum of human sufiTering, economic disintegration and 
political embitterment by the prolongation of the blockade at the 
Sidduig of France. 

The evils inherent in the postponement of the Conference were 
increased by the decision of Mr. Lloyd George to dissolve Parlia* 
ment. The Coalition Ministry, he cogently argued, * 

had never been ratified by the people and required a 
mandate for the tatsks of peace ; the Parliament had 
flat since 1910 ; and a far-reaching reform of the 
franchise, including women suffrage and the redistribution of seats, 
had been achieved. But in seeking authority to represent the coun- 
try in the councils of the Allies, he increased his dif^uHies by 
promises hastily made and impossible of fulfilment. The joint 
appeal to the electors hy the Prime Minister and Mr. Ronar Law 
-was couched in moderate language, and asked for a continuation 
the Coalition tall the worid had settled down. But |mb}ic opinicm, 
sprung up to a pitch of passionate excitement and indignation by the 

•See “History of the Peace Conference at Paris,” ed. by H. TemoMtoy, 
five volt, (to be ooot^ted in six) ; Tardieu, "La Paix” ; ‘‘What Really Happen* 
«d at Paris,” ed. by CoJoocl House and C. Seymour; “Hearinas before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate,” 1919 ; Lanung, "The 
Peace Negotiations” ; Haskins and Lord, “Some Problems of the Peace Con- 
ference” ; Hanotaux, "Le Traite de Versailles” ; Bwthou, "Le Traite de Paix," 
Dillon, "The Pence Conference” ; Wilson Hairia, "The Peace in the Making ; 
Huddleston, “Pesce-Makltig at Paris” ; and Bartlett, “Behind the Scfnea at the 
Peace Conference,” describe the Conference as It appeared to journalists. 
'Rotfabart, "Die Orossen Vier am Weik," aummarizes the Conference from a 
Oerman point of view. irom a 
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horrors of the conflict, was in no mood to sign a blank cheque, and 
insisted on a concrete and vindictive programme. When the elec- 
toral campaign was already in full stping Mr. Lloyd George, against 
his better judgment, proceeded to shout with the largest crowd. 
Apart from glittering forecasts of an England fit for heroes, the main 
jdanks of his platform were the punishment of war criminals and the 
recovery of the cost of the war. Mr. Barnes, the representative of 
labour in the War Cabinet, loudly urged the hanging of the Kaiser, 
and another Minister, Sir Eric Geddes, exhorted his countrymen to 
squeeze Germany till they could hear the pips squeak. The consti- 
tuencies endorsed the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George by an 
unexampled tribute of gratitude and confidence. Mr. Asquith and 
his friends were smitten hip and thigh, and the new Parliament was 
filled with unknown men determined to keep the Prime Minister to 
the pledges by which he had purchased a dictatorship unknown in 
modem English history. 

A widely different gospel was being preached at the same 
moment by I^sident Wilson, who, contrary to the advice of his 
Secretary of State, resolved to represent his countrymen at the 
Peace Conference, and crossed the Atlantic in the middle of December 
in order to study the situation before the deliberations began. 
Belligerents and neutrals alike had read his lofty declarations on the 
aims of the conflict and the rebuilding of a peaceful world, and he 
was hailed by liberal Europe as a new Messiah. Vast crowds surged 
round the man of destiny in France, England and Italy, and men 
hung on his lips as he expounded with moving eloquence the princi- 
ples of a lasting settlement and the ideal of a League of Nations 
oo-operating in the fruitful processes of peace. For a brief moment 
it seemed as if the President, representing as he did a mighty, un- 
exhausted and disinterested nation, might calm the raging passions 
and bend the statesmen of the Old World to his will. 

Historians will continue for generations to discuss whether a 
“Wilson peace” was possible in 1919 ; but the chances of its realiza- 
tion were diminished by the selection of Paris as the 
Atmosphere seat of the Conference. Geneva was considered and. 
of Paris rejected ; for the claims of France and the con- 

veniences of a great city carried the day. Bombed 
and bombarded without respite for many months, twice threatened 
witb capture, and almost within sight of the devastated area, the 
atmosphere of the French capital and the language of the French, 
Press suggested to visitors the disquieting phenomena of shell-shock. 
Hot with anger and bleeding from a thousand wounds, France sought 
aufport for her demands in her sufferings no less than in her achieve- 
ments, while her geographical position and long traditions of conflict 
enabled her to argue with some plausibility that she understood the 
wa^B of the Boche better than any of her guests. A second and 
mqee concrete obstacle to a Wilson peace was the fact that Great 
Britain, Prance and Italy were bound by secret agreements into 
which they had entered, willingly or unwillingly, during the des- 
perate struggle. It was, inde^, argued by the I^sident that tha 
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a-ooeptance of the Fourteen Points abrogated all jarevious arrange- 
ments which conflicted with them ; but be &iled to convince ius 
Allies, and the result was a protracted straggle and damaging com- 
promise. 

By the middle of January, 1919, the 70 authorized delegates 
of the 27 States comprising the Grand Alliance had assembled ia 
Paris. The British Plenipotentiaries were Mr. Lloyd George, Mr, 
Belfour, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Barnes, while the Dominions were 
separately represented by their own leading statesmen. General 
Botha and General Smuts, Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Hughes, 
From the outset, however, tho Prime Minister, whose 
prestige was at its height, pursued his own path. Mr. Lloyd 
No plenipotentiary evor approached the task of George 
rebuilding a ruined world with a more slender equip- 
ment of detailed knowledge ; but he learned quickly, and he brought- 
a fresh mind to the bewildering array of problems which confronted- 
the peacemakers. Mr. Keynes has described his “unerring, almost 
medium-like sensibility to everyone round him,” and credits him , 
with “six or seven senses not available to ordinary men, judging, 
character, motive and sub-conscious impulse, perceiving what eacit 
was thinking and oven what each w-as going to say next, and com- 
pounding with telepathic instinct the argument or appeal best suited 
to the vanity, weakness or self-interest of his immediate auditor.”’ 
A very similar portrait has been drawn by Mr. Lansing.* “His- 
course was erratic. He possessed a wonderfully alert mind which- 
fairly bubbled over with restless energy. He made decisions- 
rapidly and with little regard for details or fundamental principles. 
If he fell into error through incomplete knowledge or wrong deduc- 
tions, he picked himself up with a laugh or a witticism and went 
ahead as if nothing had happened. He had the quickest mind of 
the Big Four, but it seemed to lack stability. Vivacious, good- 
tempered, and possessing a strong sense of humour, he was socially" 
an attractive person. It was simply impossible not to like him. 
In debate his cleverness in finding the weak spots in an opponent’s 
armour and Ids utter indifference to his own errors made him a- 
dangerous antagonist. But this unusual man posBessed none of th®' 
arts of diplomacy. His successes at Paris — and they were not- 
a few--were largely due to the excellent advice which w-as given- 
him, and which he wisely received.” 

The British delegation entered on its arduous task without 
a detailed programme, but with a few guiding principles. Germany*. 
it was agreed, must be rendered incapable of re- 
newed offence by land or sea, must sacrifice her Tte British 
colonies, pay for the war up to the measure of her ProgMunme 
ability, and surrender her war criminals for trial ; 
but the terms imposed must be of a character which the German 
Government would be willing to sign, since, if it were to fall, it was 
feared that Central Europe might stagger into Bolshevism. With 
the unfortunate exception of Mr. Hughes, the British Empire dele- 


••'■Hie Big Four.’* 
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g^Him l^tood far a relatively mo<lerate BeUlement. Mr. Itloyd 
Ci«oc|B, ])oiKey»r> was in no poaltion to dietoto kn Allies ; in 
a4dili(|ii to being bound by a series of written engagements, he vsa 
contpoHed to consider the views and interests of France, y 

OSenaenceau possessed a jnestige and authority in no wise 
inferior to that enjoyed by his British colleague. Throughout the 
ng onizi ng months of the great offensive of 1918 the indomitable 
■cM l^ger had kept alight the vestal dame of hope and resolution, 
«wl PWe la Vietoire was rewarded by the unbounded confidence 
.■tff bis ooiditrymen. His strength was increased by the limitation 
mnd'-ooncenttation of his aims. His business was not to set the 
trorid straight, but to undo the work of 1871 and to safeguard the 
frontiers* of ^E^nce. “He felt about France,’’ writes Mr. Keynes, 
“what Pericles felt of Athens — unique value in her, nothing else 
mattering ; but bis theory of politics was Bismarck’s. He one 
illurion— France ; and one disiliusion-^mankind, including French- 
men, and his colleagues not least.v^He believed that you must 
never negotiate with a German or conciliate him ; you most dictate 
to him. On no other terms will he respect you, or will you prevent 
him from cheating you. But it is doubtful how far 
Cleneaceas thought these characteristics peculiar to Germany. 

Prudence required some measure of lip-service to 
‘ideals’ of foolish Americans or hypocritical English- 
'men ; but it would be stupid to believe that there is much room in 
Ibe world for such affairs as the League of Nations.’’ Holding snch 
views, it was not surprising that he should complain that President 
Wilson talked like Jesus Christ. “He dominated the Peace 
Ckmference,’’ testifies Mr. Lansing. "He possessed the essential 
qualities of great leadership. He knew when to be defiant and when 
to placate. He was cynical of the real value of the idealism which 
had been so widely applauded, and which many of the delegates 
supported Wito enthusiasm so long as it did not interfere with the 
material interests of their countries. He succeeded in nearty 
everything he undertook.” “He stands out as the clearest-cut 
■figure. of them all,” adds Colonel House. ‘‘No mystery surrounds 
bim.v He fought in peace as he fought in war, openly, intelligently, 
eourageonsly, for his beloved France. vHe inspired the affection of 
mmiy, the admiration of all. n/Hc stood frankly for the old order, 
accepting the League of Nations as an addition to, not as a substi- 
tute frac, material guarantees. He was utterly convinced that 
Germany understood nothing but force, and made no pretence to be 
bound by the Fourteen Points.” The masterful Premier kept the 
scarcely ^>^8 masterful President in the background ; and even his 
'trusted Fteign Minister, Pichon, was allowed no initiative. His 
closest friend and adviser was Tardieu, whose wide knowledge of 
foreign aflhirs, ready pen, tireless indtistry and personid devotion 
lightened the burden arid earned the gratitude of his chief. 

The portrait of I^sident Wilson has given the artists more 
trouble ; Imt there is no difference of opinion as to the lofty position 
urhich he occupied at the opening of the Conference or as to his 
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■piwakaute eatgemem to oreftto « bettot woHd. V^‘'Wh«n he stood 
«t the pe^ of ids iiidaeaoe snd power.” writes h^ <dt«r ego, Colonel 
iionae,«i4heie WAS never ft more commanding figure, 
tor he was then the spokesman of the morftl »nd 
spiritual forces of the w^d. His work at Paris was 
tareJees and unselfish. ”v^‘He was there to make a 


fourteen Points peace,” echoes Mr. Wilson Harris, the fairest of 
' judges, “and he did his best to make it. t^e failed in part, but 
not for want of trjring.*^ All through, except during the revision, 
when Mr. Llyod George suddenly took the field as an apostle of 
moderation, he wm the one force of the four making consistratly 
for a clean peaoef^ He had to choose between accepting a bad 
settlement and leaving the Conference to become even worse. He 
sacrificed mote than he realized, but he believed that the League 
would right the wrongs.” “No one who really saw the President 
in action,” testifies Mr. Stannard Baker, “fired at in front, sniped 
at from behind, will for a moment belittle the immensity of his 
task or underrate his extraordinary endurance, energy and courage. 
He worked longer hours, had more appointments, granted himself 
less recreation, than any other man, high or low, at the Peace 
Conference.”* Mr. Lansing himself bears witness to the general 
feeling among the delegates that his chief stood for international 
morality and justice. It is in regard to his abilities and his methods 
that the doctors disagree, t^fle was not a hero or a prophet," 
writes Mr. Keynes, “not even a philosbpher, but a generously 
intentioned man with many of the weaknesses of other human 
beings, and lacking that dominating intellectual equipment necessary 
to cope with the subtle and dangerous spellbinders whom a 
tremendous clash of forces and personalities had brought to the top 
as triumphant masters in the swift game of give and take, face to 
face in council. He had thought out nothing. When it came to 
practice his ideas were ybulous a nd incomplete, had no plan, 
no scheme, no constru^ve ideas whatever for clothing with the 
fiesh of life the commandments which he had Plundered from the 
White House. He was like a Nonoonformbt Minister. His thought 
and temperament were essentially theological, not intelleetuaL” 
Mr. Lansing rates the abilities of his chief far higher ; but he too 
regrets the lack of detailed preparation for his task and the 
disinclination to seek counsel from his official advisers. De^ite 
the perfect friendship of Colonel House, the President was poUti- 
oally the loneliest man in Paris. 


The Italian Premier, Orlando, possessed neither the authority 
nor the ability of the Big Three, and he was treated by Clemenoeau 
with less consideration than his British and American 
«oIleagues.v.^n ex-professor of law, a man of wide Oristoo 
culture and a master of logical statement, he played 
a secondary role in the dram^ deliberately confining 


•“What Wilson did at Paris” ; </. Thompson, "The Peace Confeieooe 
Day by Day.” These two books are the best record of the Presi^nt’s 
activities. 
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himself to tho'qnestipna in which his ooiinttjr was directly interes' 
ted. H«k was, moreover, dominated by his masterful colleague 
Sonninoi the most stubborn and incorruptible of Italian statesmenr 
who, having seen the Austrian Empire dissolve into fragments, waa 
determihed to control the Adriatic and cared nothing for the scowls 
of new-born Jugoslavia. Saionji and Makino, the representatives 
«jf the ;fifth of the Great lowers, took an even smaller part in the 
resettlement of Europe.^ Japan’s share in the conflict had been one 
of. limited liability, and she came to the council table with the single 
definite aim of securing Shantung. “They would sit through a 
discussion never speaking a word.” writes Mr. Wilson Harris, “faces 
set lihe masks, a riddle unreadable, challenging by their very 
reticence. What lay behind it all ? What did they really think of 
the Conference ?” 

Among the representatives of the minor Powers the first place 
was unquestionably held by Venezelos, whose eloquence and charm 
added to the influence commanded by hi.s romantic 
career and conspicuous services to the Allied cause. 

PasiCch’ Greek Premier had played for high stakes, and 

he came to Paris to claim his reward. “What he 
asked,” testifies Mr. Lansing, “was granted because he asked it.” 
The claims of Roumania were less persuasively urged by her 
Premier, Bratiano, who took little trouble to conciliate friends and 
who came into open ooflict with the Great Powers when Roumanian 
troops marched into Budapest Serbia was represented by Pasitch, 
her Grand Old Man, who had lived to see the fulfilment of his 
dream of a Jugoslav kingdom rising from the ashes of the Hapsburg 
Empire. The Adriatic provinces which had throw n off tlie rule of 
Vienna found a spokesman in Trumbitch, the respected Mayor of 
Spalato, and the new Czecho-Slovak Republic in its Piemier, 
Dr. Kramarz, once the leader of the Young Czechs m the Austrian 
Reichsrath, and Benes, its Foreign Minister, the pupil and colleague 
of the venerable Masaryk. Poland possessed a picturesque inter- 
preter in her first Premier, Paderewski, whom Mr. Lansing, after 
close observation both in Washington and Pans, deliberately 
pronounces to be greater as a statesman than as a musician. 
Belgium was represented by her Foreign Minster, Hymans, and 
on one critical occasion King Albert hastened to Paris to his 
support. The most arresting figure on the crowded stage waa the 
Emir Feisnl, the mart.ial son of the King of the Hedjaz, who came 
to plead for an Arab kingdom stretching north from Mecca to the 
Taurus mountains and east to the Euphrates. In every case the 
delegations were accompanied by experts, secretaries and type- 
writers. 

In addition to the recognized partners in the Grand Allianoe, 
uninvited and in some oases unwelcome guests from all parts of the 
world — Armenians, Syrians, Georgians, Ruthenes, Esthonians, 
Lithuanians, Letts, Finns, Albanians, Persians, Egyptians, Koreans, 
Eioni^, ScMeswigers, Aaland Islanders, Irish- Americans — descended 
on Paris like a swarm of bees, in the hope of securing a hearing or at. 
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any rate of arousing interest in the aims of their respective 
nationalities. Never had Europe witnessed such a gathering of 
rulers and rivals, of realists bent on material gains and of idealists 
striving for a happier world. To those who watched with disappoint- 
ment and even indignation the performances of the Ten and the 
Four, it was some consolation to remember that 
Mr. Hoover, the most silent of men, was quietly at Hoorer 

work in his office. “The Director-General of Allied 
Relief personified the one great humane influence at 
Paris. He and the men he gathered round him were keeping dying 
children from death, and lifting a comer at least of the cloud of 
misery and suffering that weighed upon Europe. In some elusive, 
intangible way the knowledge of the work be was doing shot like Sf 
purifying ray through the fog that enveloped the endeavours and 
the impotence of the Congress.”* 

The first task was to discuss the number of representatives to 
which each State was entitled. But the decision was of little 
practical importance, since the five Great Powers — the British 
Empire, France, Ita] 3 ^ the United States and Japan — allowed the 
minor Allies to do little more than present their case. On January 13 
the first plenary session was opened by the President of the 
Republic, who urged his hearers to “seek nothing but justice,” to 
apply the principle of national self-determination, and to establish a 
lieague of Nations as a supreme guarantee against fresh assaults on 
the rights of peoples. Clemcnceau was then chosen President of the 
Conference. Five more plenary sessions followed, but they 
merely registered decisions already reached. Clemenceau, records' 
Mr. Lansing, was utterly ruthless in carrying through the programme 
agreed upon by the Council of Ten, consisting of the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Secretaries of the five Great Powers. “His caustic 
sentences, his fluency of speech, increasing in vehemence as he- 
proceeded, and his real or assumed passion, simply overwhelmed 
protests and resistance. A plenary' session was a farce.” The Tea 
were the Supreme War Council under another name, 
and they met twice daily, summoning expert advisers Council 
as they were needed, till the middle of February, of Ten 
when the three principal actors withdrew for a brief 
period. Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson returned to Londoa 
and Washington respectively to deal with domestic politics, and 
Clemenceau was wounded on February 19. The main result of these 
preliminary deliberations was to discover the extent of the difference 
between the French and the Anglo-American attitude towards the 
maintenance of the blockade, the treatment of Russia, and the- 
territorial redistribution of Europe. On the other hand, expert 
Commissions and Committees on special political and economic pro- 
blems had been appointed ; and the Supreme Economic Counoilr 
guided by Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Hoover, gallantly laboured 
to combat starvation throughout Europe. 

The most distracting problem of the opening weeks of thet 

*Wfl80n Harris, “The Peace in the Making.’’ 
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CoBfetenCQ BoMia, aot cml^ on aeooutat of its inherent djffieuitf 
but ovii^ to the divergent aims and sympathies of the vietcm. 
■Contrary to^ enpeotation, the Bolshevists had maintained their 
posii^ Iw more than a year ; but they were surrounded 
enemies, domestic and foreign. In the north one British fSoroe 
supported an anti'Bolshevist government at Archangel, and another 
was Stathmed at Murmansk. The emancipated natiDnalitie8^l*inaST 
Es^oniaos. Lithnardans, Poles, Ukrainians— were in more cs less 
«^n hostility to Moscow. In the south the counter-revolutionary 
(ttneral Denikin, st^ported by the Allies in the Black Sea, was 
pusldi^ northwards up the rivers, while Admiral Koltchak, ready 
to spr^^, was hovering on the Siterian railway behind the Urala 
The Bolshevists were generally regarded as traitors and outlaws ; 
but the Allies were not ofBcially at war with Bussia. Vffien the 
statesmen met at Paris in January the overthrow of the Bolshevist 
regime by the combined resources of the victors was urged by 
Prance ; but neither Great Britain nor the United States could 
promise troops, and France was unable to provide the 350,000 picked 
men which Foch believed the enterprise to require. 


The obvious alternative, strongly urged by President Wilson 
snd Mr. Lloyd George, was to negotiate with the various Govern- 
ments which collectively represented the old Russian Empire. The 
British Premier suggested to summoning of delegates to Paris ; but 
since Clemenoeau objected to the contamination of his capital, tliree 
representatives of “every organised group now exercising or 
attempting to exercise political authority or 
military control” were invited to the island of Prin- 
in the Sea of Marmora, where they were to meet 
representatives of the Allies, provided that a general 
truce was proclaimed and observed. The invitation was rejected 
with indignation by the counter-revolutionary Governments ; but 
the Bolshevists, though never officially informed of the plan, replied 
that they were ready for an agreement with the Entente Powers if 
they would undertake not to interfere in Russian internal affairs, 
and would confer with them or with other Russian political groups. 
They added that they were ready to acknowledge Russia's debts to 
tiie subjects of the Allied Powers. The opening of the Prinkipo 
■Oonferenoe was fixed for February 16, Allied representatives were 
tentatively selected, and the Esthonians. Letts, Lithuanians and 
Ukrainians, after some delay, accepted the invitation. But as 
Denikin and Kotohak had contemptuously rejected the proposal 
for a truce and a conference, the civil war continued and no further 
-action was taken. 


The repugnance of France to any dealings with the Bolshevists 
was notorious, and her relief at the failure of the Prinkipo plan was 
unoonoealed ; but the British and Americans, recognizing the danger 
•of a policy of drift, were eager f<»r a settlement. Litvinoff had 
writtmi to profess his earnest desire for a settlement ; and, at the 
instigation of Colonel House and with the approval of the British 
Delegation, Mr. Bullitt, a member of the American Delegation, was 
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•eat to Ifoseow, aad broogfat back a writtea etatement of Leoin’a 
peace terms, whieh included an armistice, a conference, the rais- 
ing of the blodrade, the restoration of political and 
commercial relations, and an amnesty for all political BallRt and 
offenders. All Governments of thfe former Empire Nansen 
were to acknowledge their financial obligations, 
while the gold seized by the Czechs in Kazan and confiscated by the 
Allies elsewhere was to go to the payment of the debt. Allied and 
foreign troops were to be recalled, and all support of anti-Soviet 
Governments was to cease. On his return at the end of March Mr. 
Bullitt sent his report to the President, who was too busy to give it 
his full attention ; but Mr. Lloyd George, invited him to breakfast 
and discussed the situation. The news of the mission now began to 
leak out, and the Press comment both in Paris and London was 
hostile. In the middle of April the Prime Minister paid a flying 
visit to St. Stephen’s, where he was confronted with a question 
about the Bullitt mission. “We have had no approaches of any sort 
or kind,” he replied. “There was some suggestion that there was 
some young American who had come back. All 1 can say is that it 
is not for me to judge the value of these communications. If the 
President had attached any value to them he would have brought 
them before the Conference.” The Prime Minister had beoi 
frightened ; and this disingenuous utterance, which surprised no one 
more than Mr, Bullitt himself, ended the chance of direct negotia- 
tions. The only positive result of the mission was a proposal by 
Dr. Nansen, at the suggestion of Mr. Hoover, for the supply of food 
to Russia. Nearly a fortnight elapsed before his ^an was spjwoved 
by the four — in the case of Clemenceau very grudgingly. The offer 
was gratefully accepted by the Bolshevists, who unwisely added that 
the cessation of hostilities must at the same time be discussed with 
the Allies. This attempt to enter on a political discussion offered a 
loophole of escape. The project lapsed, and Dr. Nansen withdrew 
in disgust. The Allies now swung over to the active support of the 
royalists, as the emigres had urg^. No chapter in the story of the 
PMce Conference reflects graver discredit on the vacillation of 
Mr. Lloyd George and the unbending rigour of official France. 

l^e second act of the Conference drama opened with theretnia 
of the protagonists to Paris early in March. Preoedmioe was now 
given to the German Treaty ; but so little progress was made thidi 
Mr. Lloyd George wisely suggested the i^uction of tho Conneil of 
Ten to a Council of Four, the Foreign Ministers 
continuing to sit as a Court of Appeal on secondary Ceoacii et 
qnestkms. The new arrangement came into force ea. 

Msdroh 25, and the issues were threshed out between 
the four, who met twice a day at each other’s houses or at tiia 
Ministry of War. £hnee Clemenceau spcAe English flnently, mott «f 
the discussionB took place in that language ; bnt Professor B^toux, 
tha accomidished interpreter inherited from the Supreme Wm GDunmL 
was at hand to assist the Italian Premier, and the indispensable 8£r 
Maurice Hankey, Secretaiy of the Briti^ War Cablaet, in|ldmal]y 
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IKooided thi decisions.* The new plan worked well, and during the 
next; six week's, which have been called the heroic period of the Con- 
ferenoe, the settlement with Germany was mapped out in detail 

“5Che tone was conversational,” writes Tardieu, "no pose, no 
show. Orlando spoke little. It was a dialogue of three — an astonish- 
ing contrast of natures the most opposite one could meet or conceive. 
The dialogue was at times tragic in its grave simplicity ; at other 
times almost gay ; always sincere and direct. That one duped the 
other is legend. From beginning to end they discussed with a 
profound desire to agree. Wilson argued like an academician who 
criticizes a thesis, sitting up right in his arm-chair, developing his 
ideas with the clarity of a didactic logician. Lloyd George discussed 
like a sharp-shooter with sudden cordialities and equally sudden 
explosions, nia knees in his hands, armed with a prodigious indiffer- 
ence to technical arguments, drawn instinctively towards unexpected 
courses, dazzling in verve and inventiveness, responsive only to the 
great permanent reasons of solidarity and justice, in constant appre- 
hension of Parliamentary repercussions. Clemenceau’s dialectic, 
instead of being built on syllogisms like Wilson’s, or exploding like 
that of Lloyd Gporge, proceeded by massive affirmations, often 
animated by fascinated emotion.” 

The greatest constructive achievement of the Peace Conference 
presented the fewest difficulties. >/A League of Nations was one of 
the Fourteen Points, and President Wilson was deter- 
League mined that it should be created at the earliest moment 
Projects and embodied in the treaties of peace. Soon after 
the outbreak of war in 1914 Mr. Asquith had spoken 
of "a real European partnership”; and groups of men in Great Britain, 
and America, among them Lord Bryce and Mr. Taft, had begun to 
draw up schemes for keeping the peace. The conception of an associ- 
ation of nations dates from the Middle Ages, and the schemes of 
Henri IV and the Tsar Alexander I, of Penn, St. Pierre and Kant, 
began to be studied with a new and living interest. In 1916 Presi- 
dent Wilson called the attention of the world to the ideal in a series 
of lofty pronouncements, and in 1917 a committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Phillimore was appointed by the British 
Government at the instance of Lord Robert Cecil. The plan of the 
committee was sent to Washington in the summer of 1918 ; and at the 
dose of die struggle General Smuts propounded a scheme which the 
Presideait and Colonel House carefully collated with the Phillimore 
draft. Both France and Italy submitted statements of general 
prineipleBt and the veteraq/ statesman Bourgeois, who had represent- 
ed France at The Hague Conferences, devoted his whole energies to 
the task. Neither Clemenceau nor Pichon, however, professed any 
belief in a League, and its fortunes depended on the power of ite 
Anglo-Saaon i^onsors to overcome the indifference of their allies. 

At tihe second plenary session on January 26, on the motion of 
President Wilsaii, it was divided that a League should be established 


*8«iSir Kt. Hankty, “Diplomacy by Confereoce.” 
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■<0 promote international co-operation, to ensure the fulfilment of 
international obligations, and to provide safeguards against war; that 
it should form an integral part of the Treaty of Peace ; that it should 
■be open to every civilized nation which could be relied on to promote 
its objects : that its members should meet periodically and should 
have a permanent organization and secretariat ; and that a committee 
should be appointed to work out the details of its constitution and 
functions. The committee included Colonel House, Lord Robert 
•Cecil, General Smuts, Bourgeois and Venezelos. The President him- 
self was chairman, and though he could rarely attend he kept in ' 
■close touch with its members. '•'On February 14 the Covenant was 
laid before the third plenary session, and on April 28, 
at the fifth, the President explained the trifling 
changes made in the draft. To meet the critics in the Framed 
United States it was agreed that the Monroe Doctrine 
should not be affected. After an unsuccessful fight on the Commis- 
sion, Japan moved for the equality of nationals of all members of 
the League ; but in face of the opposition to a principle whieh neither 
the United States nor Australia could accept she withdrew the 
demand. Bourgeois once more appealed in vain for a League Inspec- 
torate to control the reduction of armaments, and for a Naval and Mili- 
tary General Staff. The Covenant, thus amended, was accepted ; and 
though the League only came formally into existence in January, 
1920, the most hopeful and ambitious experiment in the story of 
human organization dates from an April day in 1919. Belgium, 
Brazil, Greece and Spain were added to the five Great Powers who 
were ex-officio members of the Council, and Sir Eric Drummond was 
ehosen as the first Secretary-General. The desire of British and 
American members of the committee forthwith to admit the enemy 
Powers to the League was frustrated by the opposition of France and 
Belgium. 


The High Contracting Parties, in the words of the preamble, 
Agreed to the Covenant “in order to promote international co-opera- 
tion and to achieve international peace and security,” 
and their duties were set forth in twenty-six articles. Xhe 
The original members were the partners in the Grand Members 
Alliance, and thirteen neutrals who were invited to 
join at once. Other States might enter with the approval of two- 
thirds of the Assembly, provided that they gave effective guarantees 
of their sincere intention to observe their international obligations. 
Any member might withdraw after two years’ notice. The organs of 
the League were to be an Assembly, a Council and a Secretariat. The 
Assembly was to meet at stated intervals, and each member might 
have three representatives, but only one vote. The Council was to 
oofisist of permanent and elected representatives, the former drawn 
from the Great Powers, the latter selected by the Assembly. The 
Secretariat was to he established at Geneva, the first seat of 
Xeagne. 


Having thus defined the structure of the new organization, tiie 
doeument jODOeedB to explain the obligations of membership. The 
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eotou^ 1)^ 4o formok^e pl&na &>t tho reduction of MOM^ents and 
to Auni^toeans for preventing toe evils involved in toe private 
mantAoture of munitionB and implements of war. M^itomrs were to 
«3Bet>ange full information as to toe scale of their armaments, their 
military, naval and air pr<^ammes. Articles 10-17, which form the 
heato of toe Covenant, de^ directly with the prevention of war. 
'*33ie memhers of the League,” runs Article 10, "undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression toe territorial 
■kttegrity and existing political independence of all members 
.of the League.” Any war of threat of war, 
Tbe whether directly afiecting a member or not, was 

CMbligatioiis declared a matter of concern to the whole League, 

and at the request of any member a meeting of tbe 
Council should be summoned. Every member possessed toe right of 
calling toe attention of the Assembly or toe Council to any oircum* 
stance threatening the peace. Members were to submit dangerous 
disputes to arbitration or the inquiry by the Council, and were in no 
case to resort to war until three months after the arbiter’s report. 
A Permanent Court of International Justice was to be established, 
with power to determine any international dispute and to give an 
advisory opinion on any question referred to it by the Council or 
Assembly. Dangerous disputes not submitted to arbitration were to 
be refen^ to the Council, and if the efforts of the Council foiled, the 
foots and the recommendations were to be published. Members were 
not to go to war with the party to the dispute which accepted the 
suggestions of the Council. Any member resorting to war in disre- 
ga^ its covenants was deem^ to have committed an act of war 
against all other members, who would immediately sever all com- 
mercial, financial and personal relations with the offenders, and the 
Council would recommend what force each member should supply. 
In the event of a dispute between a member of the League a^ a 
non-member, or between two or more non-members, the League 
should offer its services ; and if the invitation were rejected and a 
member of the League were attacked, the others would come to 
its aid. 

<J ffae closing articles add a number of directions less directiy 
concerned with the prevention of war. Every new treaty of inter- 
national engagement was to be forthwith registered with toe 
Secretgariat and published by it, and no such pact was to be bindiBg 
till thus T^stei^. The Assembly might advise the reconsideration 
of treaties which had become isapplioable. In aceordanoe with a 
suggestion by General Smuts, conquered territories 
Tbs inhabited by backward peoples were to be entarusted 
MsoAtoi to advanced peoples under mandates drawn up by 
toe League, to which the mandatory should render 
an annual report. Members Imther pledged thunselves to co- 
operate in the improvemmit of labour conditions, the ^evention of 
disease and the mitigation of suffering, and in combating toe white 
slave trafS.«, the trade in opium, and other dangers to civilization. 

Pieaidemi WHsoa’s^aco ih: history wiU be dwtosmiaed by to* 
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success or the fsilure of the Goveuant ; ami we are already in a 
position to estimate the value of his achievement more accurately 
" than was possible in the turmoil of 1919. “So many vested interests 
were challenged by the League,’’ writes a semi-^olal observer.* 
“and so many new forces had been liberated in Europe which were 
antagonisti^/tb it, that unless it had been noade part of the peace 
it might have been postponed for a generation. Even more impor- 
tant was the fact that the Treaties themselves were made to centre 
round the idea of the League to so great an extent that without it 
they become plainly unworkable. The recognition that the problems 
raised at Paris can only be solved by a permanent international 
organization is perhaps the greatest result of the Conference.’’ We 
may now add that the blunders of the peacemakers necessitate an 
international instrument for their revision. 

The mo^ difficult task confronting the Big Four was the 
defence of the eastern frontier of France.** The policy embodied in 
the Fran co-Russian agreement of 1917 had been sharply repudiated 
by Mr. Balfour when it was revealed by the Bolshevists ; but the 
separation from Germany of the left bank of the Rhine appeared to 
the majority of Frenchmen the only solid guarantee against future 
invasion. Shortly after the Armistice Foch urged Clemenceau to 
insist on the Rhine frontier, and in January he addres- 
sed a similar appeal to the Allied Generals. The The Rhiae 
French Premier accordingly instructed Tardieu to Frwrtler 
prepare a full statement of the French case. Germany’s 
capacity for attack, ran the argument, rested on the strategic 
network of railways on the left bank in combination with the Rhine 
fortresses. France had no desire to annex the left bank, wishing 
only that the Rhine should be Germany’s western &ontier, with 
Allied occupation of the bridgeheads. To this scheme the British 
delegation offered unrelenting|^opposition. “On my first visit to 
Paris,’’ observed Mr. Lloyd George, “my strongest impression was 
the statue of Strassbutg in mourning. Do not let us make another 
Alsace-Lorraine.’’ To separate seven million Germans from their 
Fatherland would be wrong in itself, had never been demanded in 
any of the separate or joint declarations of war aims, and was, more- 
over, unnecessary, since Germany was disarmed. Great Britain, at 
any rate, would refute to take part in garrison duty. 

On March 14, the day of the President’s return from America, 
the two Anglo-Saxon statesmen proposed a joint militMy guarantee 
as an alternative. The French l^emier asked for time to consider 
the offer. Three days later he expressed a desire for the guarantee 
in addition to, not as a substitute for, the occupation, since a treaty 
might ensure victory but would not prevent an invasion. Negotia- 
tions lasted without interruption till April 22, and were complicated 
by other grave differences of <^njon. The views of Mr. Llc^d 
George were embodied in a comprehensive memorandum of 

•Temperky, '‘History of the Peace Conference,’’ 1, 274-7. 

**Tardieu’s i^spters on the discuasieDs relating to the left bank and the 
Saar explain the innermost thoo^t of France. 
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March 26 inspired by the loftiest statesmansbipi which set forth the 
oonditioop not of a temporary settlement but of a lasting peace.* 
“Tou may strip Germany of her colonies, reduce her armaments to a 
mere polioe force and her navy to that of a fifth-rate Power ; all the 
Same in the end, if ^e feels that she has been unjustly treated in the 
peace of 1919, she will find means of exacting retribu- 
ferMih oonquerors. The deep impression made 

Wambg upon the human heart by four years of unexampled 
B^ughter will disax>pear with the hearts upon which 
it has been marked by the terrible sword of the great war. The 
maintmiance of peace will then depend upon there being no causes 
of exasperation constantly stirring up the spirit of patriotism, of 
justice or of fair play. To achieve redress our terms may be severe, 
they may be stem and even ruthless, but at the same time they can 
be so just that the eoimtry on which they are imposed will feel in its 
heart that it has no right to complain. But injustice and arrogance 
displayed in the hour of triumph will never be forgotten or forgiven. 
For these reasons I am, therefore, strongly averse to transferring 
more Germans from German rule to the rule of some other nation 
than can possibly be helped. I cannot conceive any greater cause 
of future war than that the German people, who have certainly 
proved themselves one of the most vigorous and powerful races in 
the world, should be surrounded by a number of small States, many 
of them consisting of people who have never previously set up a 
stable government for themselves, but each of them containing large 
masses of Germans clamouring for reunion with their native land.” 
Vindictive terms would destroy the Grerman Government and might 
drive the people into the arms of the Bolshevists, who, with German 
aid, would dominate Central Europe and threaten the nations of the 
west. “From every point of view, therefore, it seems to me that we 
ought to endeavour to draw up a peace settlement as if we were 
impartial arbiters, forgetful of the passions of the war.” A just and 
far-sifted peace with Germany, he added, must be supplemented by 
a League of Nations as the effective guardian of international right 
and liberty, a limitation of the armaments of the victors no less 
than of the vanquished, and by the admission of Germany to the 
League after accepting the Allied terms and establishing a stable 
and democratic government. 


The French reply ar^ed that to create new States without 
frontiers enabling them to live would cause them to turn Bolshevist, 
and that the contrast between the security obtained by Great 
Britain and the insecurity of France resulting from the British 
proposals would poison the relations of the Allies. The Prime Minister 
now endeavoured to satisfy the French demand for seciu'ity without 
abandoning his resolve to tolerate no fresh Alsace-Lorraines. It 
was Agreed to reduce the German army to 100,000 men, to abolish 
conscriptiem, and to demilitarize tire right bank of the Rhine to a 
depth of fifty kilometres ; but on the permanent separation of the 

*'n>e Memorandum wu first pubdished hi NitU’s "Peacelett Europe.” It 
was subsequently published as a White ^sper.Cd. 1614 
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left bank he was a4&maiiti and President Wilscm agreed that 
nothing more was possible or necessary than the joint guarantee. 
The French Premier caustically rejoined that the German fleet had 
disappeared and that the United States were far off. Foch and the 
Allied Generals were summoned to address the four ; but the 
Marshal found no support, and even King Albert, who was called 
into council, did not ask for prolonged occupation. 

Sickened by French intransigence, the President The Final 

ordered the George Washington to Brest. France Compronuse 

stood alone, and with a heavy heart Clemenceau 
withdrew his demand for the separation of the left bank. On April 
20 the President approved Allied occupation for fifteen years, and 
on April 22 Mr. Lloyd George followed suit. It was agreed that 
the period might be prolonged if the guarantees for the security of 
France at the end of the term were considered insufficient, and that 
the Allies might reoccupy the territory if Germany (ailed to pay 
her debts. 

The compromise reached with such difficulty satisfied neither 
Great Britain nor France. Foch complained of the limitation of 
time, arguing that “if one is master of the Rhine one jg master of 
Germany, and if we are not on the Rhine we have lost everything.” 
Mr. Lloyd George was equally dissatisfied, and, after receiving the 
German comments on the original form of the Peace Treaty, he 
ejtpressed regret for having allowed himself to be convinced. He 
had twice consulted the Cabinet and the British delegation, and 
they were unanimously of opinion that he should have offered occu- 
pation or the treaty of guarantee. “I do not accuse you,” he re- 
marked to Clemenceau ; “I only accuse myself for yielding too 
quickly to your ar^ments. If you persist I shall have to submit 
the question to Parliament.” The French Premier replied that he 
could not reopen the matter, and that he too would go before the 
Chamber and if necessary resign. The British Premier finally gave 
way. On the other hand, the Marshal’s demand for a military 
regime was rejected, and a Rhineland Commission of the civilians 
was established. 

While the main opposition to a permanent occupation of the 
left bank came from Great Britain, the annexation of the Saar valley 
was most vigorously resisted by the United States. 

When President Wilson told Clemenceau that he The Saar 
could consent neither to the separation of the left Caalflelds 
bank nor to the annexation of the Saar, the French 
statesman called hm a pro-German and abruptly left the room.* 
The French claim to the district assigned to them in 1814, but not in 
1815, was opposed both by Great Britain and the United States, and 
was withdrawn. All agreed that France should have the Saar coal 
while her own mines were out of action ; but, while Mr. Lloyd 
George was willing to create an autonomous l^te under French 
protection, the President would at first strove nothing but a tribute 
of ooal equal to the losses of France. The French prudently re- 

• Isaiah Bowman, in “What Really Happened at Paris,” 464-5. 
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Bounced ^ olMm to the annexetion of a Qennan population 
demanded a qwoial political organization for the districts vhich 
Mcluded ^ urhole of the mining area, whereas the frontier of 1814 
would have left one-^ird of it outside. A compromise was finally 
reached in an Administrative Commission of five (three appointed 
hy League of Nations, one by the inhabitants, and one by 
loanee), and a plebiscite after fifteen years, to determine whether 
tite district should be annexed to France or continue the existing 
regime or return to Germany. In the latter event Germany was to 
pay France the estimated value of the coal mines at that date. 


While the British delegation stood for a moderate settlement 
of the problems of the left bank and the Saar, its attitude on two 
other questions appeared to one or more of the Allies 
severe and even vindictive. The trial of the Kaiser 
xrlsl election pledge ; and despite the opposition 

of the United States and Japan, and the disapproval 
of Generals Botha and Smuts, his extradition was demanded from 
Holland, though demanded in vain. On the issue of reparations, 
again, the British claims appeared to the Americans, who asked 
nothing for themselves, not only excessive but unwarrantable.* The 
Fourteen Points included the “restoration” of occupied territories ; 
and the note of November 5, on the strength of which Germany laid 
down her arms, spoke of “compensation for all damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the aggression 
of Germany by land, by sea and from the air.” Mtish and French 
politicians, however, had subsequently declared Germany liable for 
the whole cost of the war. Clemenceau declared that whatever sum 
the experts might name, it would still fall short of French expecta- 
tion ; and Mr. Lloyd George added that he, too, would fall if a sum 
were fixed. The American delegation, on the contrary, was unani- 
mous for a fixed sum in order to restore settled conditions and to 
encourage Germany to work. Individual British, French, Belgian 
and Italian delegates agreed with them, but the chiefr were inexora- 
ble. 


The question what claims should be made under the category 
of reparation led to prolonged discussion. Mr. Hughes bitterly 
assailed the American view, ably argued by Mr. 
ReMMUoai f'^®'t the costs of the war could not be 

CmfrOTersy described as reparation to civilians. The President 
was informed by wireless of the controversy on his 
way hack from America in March, and replied that "the indusion of 
war costs was clearly inconsistent with what we deliberately led the 
enemy to expect mid cannot now honourably alter simply because we 
have the power.” The British demand was largely due to the fact 
that our claim for material damage by submarines and air raids was 
relatively small, and that the fruits of victory had to be brought 

*See Baruch, "The Makinzof the Economic and Reparations Sectitms 
of the Treaty.” and Reynes, "The Economic Consequences of the Peace.” 
R. O. Levy, "La Juste Paix,” gives the French view of the economic t^uses and 
of Mr. Kqmes. 
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into some relation with election promises, of which 370 Members of 
Parliament reminded Ibe Prime Minister in a warning telegram, 
provoked by an interview with “a high authority” in the Westminster 
Gazette.* ‘‘Our constituents have always expected that the first 
action of the peace delegates would be, as you repeatedly stated in 
your election speeches, to present the Bill in Aill and make Germany 
acknowledge the debt." Mr. Lloyd George replied that the Govern- 
ment would stand faithfully by all its pledges. In the middle of 
April he paid a flying visit to St. Stepen’s, where he trounced Lord 
Northcliffe, in whom he saw the instigator of the telegram, and who 
was now conducting a fierce campaign against the i^'me Minister in 
The Times and the Daily Mail. The final result, which was a 
compromise between "the cost of the war” and the formula of 
November 6, included war pensions and separation allowances,** to 
which the President was converted by a memorandum of Gleneral 
Smuts, and demanded a thousand million within two years, before the 
expiration of which a scheme of payments extending over thirty 
years was to be worked out by an Inter-AlUed Reparation Commis- 
sion. 

Agreement on the problems presented by Fiume, Shantung and 
Poland proved as difficult to attain as on the left bank, the Saar and 
reparations. By the secret Treaty of 1915 Italy had secured recogni- 
tion of her claim to North Dalmatia in flagrant violation of the 
principle of self-determination ; yet she now proceeded to advance 
her “just claims” on Fiume in the name of that 
principle, though the Italians were a minority in TheFione 

Fiume and its suburb Susak taken together. The Controversy 

British and French Premiers, while ready to carry 
out the pact, advised her to forgo her claim to Dalmatia, adding that 
if she insisted on the full terms of 1915 she could not obtain Fiume. 
Convinced that Italy, having accepted the Fourteen Points, must 
abandon all claims that conflicted with them. President Wibon, 
whom the Serbs invited to arbitrate but whose services were not 
desired by the Italians, argued that the Jugoslavs must obtain effec- 
tive access to the sea. It was in vain, however, that Colonel House 
strove to bring the Italian and Jugoslav disputants, who were at 
daggers drawn, to meet him round a table in his hotel ; and towards 
the end of April, when the Germans were about to arrive in Paris, 
Orlando insisted that the problem should be considered at once, 
though it formed no part of the settlement w ith Germany. BUs 
harassed colleagues implored him to wait till the outstanding 
questions of the German settlement were solved ; for they required 
the signature of Italy to the coming German Treaty. Long (Rscns- 
sions took place in the Council of Four without result ; but neither 
Orlando nor the President would give way. 

On April 20 the President read to his British and French 

*The high authority was the Prime Minister himself. See Sisley 
Huddleston, “Peace-Making at Paru.” 

**For an incisive judgment of British conduct in this matter see Zimmern, 
“The Convalescence of Europe.” 
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ooUeagofiB a memorandum vhi«^ he proposed to publish if the 
ItaliaBS rejected all oomprtnaiBO. The peaoet he declared, must be 
built on certain definite principles. “If these principles are to be 
adhered to, Fiume must serve as the outlet and inlet of the com- 
meree, not of Italy but of Hungary, Bohemia, Eouma- 
vcns? nis and the States of the new Jugoslav ^oup. To 
Oriaade assign it to Italy would create the feeling that we 
had deliberately put the port upon which all these 
ommtries deprad for their access to the Mediterranean in the hands 
of a Power of which it did not form an integral part and whose 
sovereignty must inevitably seem foreign, not domestic. Interest is 
not now in question, but tiie rights of peoples, above all the right of 
the world to peace and to such settlements of interest as shall make 
peace secure. These and" these only are the principles for which 
America has fought and on which she can consent to make peace. 
Only on these principles, she hopes and believes, will the people of 
Italy ask her to make peace,” The memorandum was approved by 
Mr, Lloyd Qeorge and Clemenceau, and the President understood 
both of them to fevonr publication. Further discussion by the Four 
and in a meeting attended by the Foreign Ministers was fruitless ; 
and Orlando sent a message that he would take no further part in 
the counsels of the Four till the question was settled in Italy’s 
favour. The President now issued his statement to the Press. The 
same evening the Italians announced that the delegation would leave 
Pam on the following day, and Orlando issued a reply. In drawing 
a distinction between the Italian people and its Government, he 
complained, the President implied that a great free people was 
oapabte of submitting to the yoke of a will not its own. Even more 
offensive was the contention that Italy’s claim violated the princi- 
ples of liberty and justice ; for the author of the doctrine of self, 
determination ought to be the first to recognize the right of Fiume, 
an ancient Italian city. “And can we describe as excessive the 
Italian aspiration for the Dalmatian coast, this bulwark of Italy 
throughout the centuries ? Why is it especially Italian aspirations 
that are to be suspected of imperialist cupidity ?” Mr. Lloyd 
George endeavoured to dissuade his colleague from withdrawal ; but 
the Resident’s challenge had evoked a storm of indignation in Italy, 
and the Ministers had no choice. They received an ovation and a 
solid vote in Rome ; but on May 4 the Three invited them to return, 
and on May 7 they were once more in Paris. The settlement of the 
Fiume question was indefinitely postponed. 

The angry withdrawal of Italy from the Conference was not 
witlmut its influence on the settlement of the problem of Shantung. 

As Italy’s entry into war was purchased by the pro- 
JapsB and mise of North Dalmatia, so Japan’s services were 
wBSBhaig rewarded in February, 1917, by a secret assurance 
of British, French, Russian and Italian support at 
the Peace Conference for her claims to $he XSerman inheritance in 
tile Far Fast. The President, however, refused to be bound by 
this treaty, of which he only learned at Paris ; and he made no 
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secret of Ms sympathy with CMna’s plea, eloquently urged by the 
Ambassador Wellington Koo, that her acceptance of the claim in 
1915, under duress, should be cancelled. "The difficulties would 
have been incredible to me before I got here,” he telegraphed to 
Washington on April 25 ; and his Me:^ and physician. Admiral 
Grayson, reported that they were terrible days for the President, 
physically and otherwise.* The Japanese delegates threatened that 
they would leave the Conference if forbidden to retain their prey.** 
Mr. Lansing considered that they were bluffing, and the American 
delegation desired to resign in protest. But the President believed- 
that the League would be in danger without the signature of Italy 
and Japan to the Treaty of which it formed an integral part ; and 
he was in some degree modified by a verjbal promise to restore the 
peninsula in full sovereignty to China, retaining only the economic 
privileges granted to Germany and a settlement at Tsingtau. Yet 
it was the cession of German rights to Japan which was recorded 
in the Treaty, whereas the verbal assurances of the delegates were 
not rated very highly by most of the President’s countrymen. "Of 
all the important decisions at the Conference,” records Mr. Stannard 
Baker, "none worried him so much and none finally satisfied him 
less. Not one of the problems he had to meet at Paris, serious as 
they all were, did he take more personally to heart.” Not one, 
we may add, supplied his political opponents wi^ a more formidable 
weapon in the fierce struggle which they were about to wage against 
the Covenant and its author. 

Neither in regard to Fiume nor Shantung did the President 
receive effective support from his British colleague ; but Mr. Lloyd 
George, in turn, fought single-handed against extra- 
vagant Polish demands. Poland, declared Pichon, The Polish 
with his eye on Berlin, must be grande et forte, tres Demands 
forte, evidently thinking that her strength would 
increase with her size. An Inter-Allied Commission proposed to 
transfer to her almost the whole of the Prussian provinces of Posen 
and West Prussia, which had formed part of the kingdom of Poland, 
including both banks of the Vistula and Danzig, with the district of 
Marienwerder to secure control of the railway from Danzig -to 
Warsaw, and a plebiscite for the Protestant Poles in the Allenstein 
district. It also proposed to assign to Poland the greater part of 
Upper Silesia, which had not been Polish for many centuries. Mr. 
Lloyd George strongly opposed the transfer of two million Germsms 
to Polish rule ; and it was therefore resolved to allow a plebiscite 
in Marienwerder, and to make Danzig a free city under the League of 
Nations, though subject to Poland in customs and foreign relations. 
Poland was also to use the docks, the river and the railways. 

The German delegates arrived at Versailles on April 29, and 
the Treaty was delivered to them on May 7 at the Trianon Palace 
Hotel. The conflict, declared Clemenoean In briefly opening the 
ceremony, had cost the victors too much for ibern not to ti^ all 

‘Tumulty, “Woodrow Wilson as I Knew Him”, 534-5. 

“Lansing, “The Peace Conference," ch. IS. 
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oecossary pceeaHtions tihat the peace should be a lasting one. On 
reoeiving the bulky Tolome oontaining the terms Count Brockdorff- 
Bantzau, the Poieign Minister, read a deohuration 
G^^ns repudiating on behalf of his country the sole responsi' 
bility for the war. President Wilson desired oral 
discussion with the delegates, and his proposal was 
strongly bached by General Smuts; bat Clemenoeau, backed after 
some hesitation by Mr. Lloyd George, insisted that all comments 
should be in writing. The German Delegation proceeded to forward 
a long series of eritioal memoranda, pointing out inter alia that after 
her losses of territory, coal and iron, Germany would be unable to 
pay a vast indemnity and that millions of her inhabitants would be 
unabte to live.* On April, 29 the German counter-proposals were 
resbdy. It was complained that the principles on the basis of which 
Germany hs^i laid down her arms had been violated; that the new 
Government was thoroughly democratic; that no more stringent 
conditions could have been imposed on an Imperialist Government; 
that Germany could only fulfil her obligations if permitted to retain 
Upper Silesia; that she would accept the results of a plebiscite in 
Alsace-Lorraine held under neutral auspices; that she should at once 
enter the League of Nations with equal rights; and that the reduction 
of armaments should be general, not unilateral. The “rape” of 
Danzig and the cession of Memel were denounced, and the retention 
of the colonies under a mandate was proposed. 

The German reply, which merely stiffened the back of the 
Prench Premier, product a profound effect on Mr. Lloyd George, 
who summoned his principal colleagues from London to discuss the 
situation, and found them no less inclined to moderation than him- 
self. What Tardieu describes as ‘‘the second and worst crisis” began. 
"They were atrocious days. He was scared by the consequences of 
a refusal to sign or a crisis in Germany. On all questions — disarma- 
ment, occupation, reparations, Danzig, Upper Silesia — he proposed 
inadmissible concessions, apologized for doing it so late, and talked 
of consulting Parliament. ‘Our demands will upset 
The Final the Government and there will be nobody to sign. 

Stages The peace must be signed. We cannot remain two or 

three years in a condition which is neither peace nor 
war. If France wishes to do so, she can.’ The work of two months 
threatened to collapse.” Clemenoeau replied that France knew the 
Germans best, and that concessions would only encourage their 
resistanoe, while depriving the Allies of their rights. He added 
satirically that he noticed that British opinion did not object to 
making Germany surrender her colonies and her fleet. Though tiie 
American Delegation was in general sympathy with the British 
Premier, the Pr^ident himself, anjuous for the speedy signature of 
the Treaty, demanded no change in the fundamental clauses, and did 
not insist on the financial modifications urged by his experts. 
Deprived of his support, Mr. Lloyd George was unable to gain all his 


T(ie. 


*See the ofiSdaf^Materialieo betreffesd die Frtedentverhandlimien,*’ 13 
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{H^l^ *‘BeAs<tii ivsnmed her rights," re«»(is Tardieu gleefully, 
the Msea^aeiyts vanished one after the other." Yet the modificatiens 
aiud<nmeed in the Allied le^y of June 16 were of considerable 
impcwiAiiee for Gennaoy. A p-kbisoite ivas conceded in Upper Sile- 
sia; the western Irontkr of Poland wasf slightly modified; oommnni* 
oattouia with East Prussia were improii^; the rate of reduction for 
the army was retarded; and the methods of paying the indemnity 
were to be discussed with a €kiman Commiseion. Without these 
chsmges no German Government would have signed, and it was the 
unanimous desire of the German delegates to decline even the amend- 
ed terms. The German Cabinet was divided; bat the persietenoe of' 
Etzberger won over a majority of the National Assembly at Weimar, 
and on Scheidemann’s resignation a new Cabinet was formed with 
a mandate to sign. At this moment the sinking of the German fieet at 
Scapa Flow solved a difficult problem, but aroused the anger of the 
Allies. A final effort to secure the omission of the articles providing 
for the surrender of the Kaiser and other offenders, and declaring 
Germany and her Allies the sole author of the war brought a tele- 
graphic refusal ftom the Four and a demand for immediate compli- 
since. The time-limit expired at 7 P.M. on June 23, and by 5-20 it 
was known that Germany had submitted. On June 
28 the Treaty was signed by Germay and by all the The Treaty 
Allies except China in the Galerie des Glaces, in which Signed 
the German Empire had been proudly proclaimed 
half a century earlier On the same historic day, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Balfour, Clemenceau and Pichon, signed the guarantee of 
sissietance against unprovoked German aggression which had been 
promised in April as a solatium for the veto on the separation of the 
left bank of the Rhine; and a similar document was signed by 
President Wilson. 

Though portions of the German Treaty have been described 
above, it may be convenient to summarize its provisions. On the 
west Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France, and Prussian 
Moresnet, Eupen and Malmedy to Belgium. In the latter case a 
plebiscite was to be held after the transfer. The Saar valley was 
surrendered for fifteen years, 'Luxemburg withdrew from the Zollve- 
rein, and the left bank of the Rhine was to be demilitarized. On the 
Danish frontier North and Central Schleswig were to determine their 
allegiance by plebiscite.* The most formidable territorial sacrifices 
were in the East, where the larger part of the provinces of Posen 
and West Prussia were ceded to Poland. A plebiscite was to be held 
in Upper Silesia. Danzig was to become a free city under the 
League of Nations, within the Polish Customs Union. East Prussia 
WS8 separated from the rest of Germany, and plebiscites were to bo 
held in the south and east of the province. Memel and its district 
were to be ceded to the Allies. The entire colonial empire was 
BunendejFed and was divided among the victors as mandatories. 
Gennan South-West Africa became part of the Union of Sout 

* Nonli ^Icbieswif voted for UnicD with Denmark, and Central SchlesWtg 
rmaafoed German. 
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btA thi<defy popalsted p<»tioii un tite ms^»rmb 
*djoSae4 tb« Congo St^e. France aecnred ^nMst tile wtoie 
of tilee Cartoons and Togoknd. The territoriee in tha Baoiie wnMi 
dinMed between ibe ^l^sh Empire and Japan, the forner taking 
tiatea to the eolith of the equator, the latt» those to the BOe^. 
TIinhh to the aonth wne assigned to Australia, except Qerman Samoa, 
whieh fell to ifew Zealand, and the island of Kaum, which was 
retained by Great Britain. 

llie disarming of Germany had been carried on under the terms 
the Armistioe, and the Treaty provided for further limitations. 

By March, 1920, the army was to be reduced to 
Blsarailiig 100,000 men, enlisting for twelve years. The General 
■Tknasnr Staff was to disappear. Large guns were forbidden, 
and the number of small guns and munirions was 
narrowly limited. A belt of thirty miles on the east bank of the 
Bhine was to be demilitarized. The navy was to be limited to six 
battleships, sjx light cruisers, twelve destroyers, and twelve torpedo- 
boats, with a volunteer personnel of 16,000. No submarines were to 
be built, no fortifications to be erected on the Baltic, and the fort- 
ress of Bel^oland was to be dismantled. No military aeroplanes or 
dirigibles were to be retained or constructed. The total sum for 
reparation was to be fixed by an Inter- Allied Commission by May 1, 
19@1 ; but by that date one thousand million was to be paid, the 
rest being liquidated in thirty years. Germany was to surrender all 
her merehantmen over 1,600 tons, half those between 1,600 and 
BOO toiLB, and a quarter of her fishing vessels, and to build tonnage 
of 200,000 a year for five years. Large quantities of coal were to be 
delivered to France for ten years. Germany was to bear the cost of 
the armies of occupation, to make no tariff discrimination against 
Allied trade for five years, and to consent to the sale of all G^man 
property in the Allied countries. The Kiel Cmial was to be open on 
equal terms to warships and merehantmen of all nations, (krman 
rivers were to be internationalized, and Kehl (opposite Strassburg) 
to be i^aced under French eontroi. The Kaiser was to be tried by 
judges of the five Great Powers, and offenders agamst the laws and 
oustoms of war by special military tribunals. The sanction for the 
Treaty consisted in the occupation of the left bank and bridgeheads 
of the Bhine for fifteen years, which would be evacuated by stipes 
ao the* indemnity was gradually paid off. If Germany failed to 
discharge her obligations as to reparation, either during or after the 
^teea years, Hie area might be reoccupned. 

<te July 3 Mr. Lloyd George introduced a Bill for carrying the 
Treaty into ^eot, and took occasion to review the handiwork of 
himse^ and his colleagues. The terms, he declared, were terrible 
but just, since aQ the territorial adjustments were reparations. Hie 
plotters of the war and offenders against the laws td’ war must be 
poniri]^, not for revmige, but to diaoourage crime, and the Kaiser 
wonldbe tried in (london. Ihe German nation must be pnniAed, 
for it had applancM its rulers. He challenged amyhs^ to pohrb 
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lisagoe of Nations was the greatest safeguMd ; 
a wan of AO valoB unless the stroag natioiw behind It wen peepaied 
to st<^ aggsesskm 

The satisfaction professed by the Priibe Mlnl^r wto not 
elMied by all his Anglo-Saxon colleagues. To Mr. Lansing the teftmi 
Ap^ated “immeasurably harsh and humiliating, while mtoy of them 
seem to me impossibie of performance." Mr. Keynes, who had 
designed his post as a representative of the Treasury in pirottoC 
Against the reparation settlement, proceeded to denounce tho 
*^rthagmian peace” in a volume wMdh was read all over the world. 
The disappointment at the result of so much effort which was 
widely felt among the members of the British and Amerioap 
Tlelegations found poignant expression in an Open Letter to Prejlcfienl 
Wilson from Mr. Bullitt on resigning his post when the terUis Ihd 
Treaty were pnblished. “I was one of the millions who trUsWill 
implicitly your leadership, and believed you Would take nothing lead 
than a permanent Peace based upon ‘unselfish and unbiased justice.* 
But our Government has consented the deliver the suffering peoplM 
to new oppressions, subjections and dismemberments. That you are 
personally opposed to most of the unjust settlements and accepted 
them only under pressure is well known. If yon had made yOur fig^t 
in tho open instead of behind closed doors, you would have cam^ 
with you the public opinion of the world. 1 am sorry you did not 
fight our fight to a finish, and that you bad so little faith in the 
millions of men like myself who had faith in you.” In France the 
Treaty was accepted without enthusiasm, for the failure to sUneX 
Ihe 6aar valley and to sever the left hank of the Bhine £n>m 
Germany was keenly felt ; hut Tardieu, its most eloquent champion, 
«rgues with justice that the French point of view generally prevailed. 
Bethmann-Hollweg spoke for his countrymen when he declared in 
his Memoirs that the world had never seen a more frightful instru* 
ment for the enslavement of tiie vanquished. 

A declaration issued by General Smuts gave eloquent etxpiesskn 
to the mixed feelings with which most thoughtful men regarded tba 
Achievement. “I have signed the Treaty not because 
I consider it a satis&otory document, but because it 
is imperatively necessary to close the war. We have 
not yet achieved the real peace to which our peoples 

looking. The work of midcing peace will only begin altw a 
definite halt has been called to the destructive passions that have 
been devastating Europe for nearly five years, ^e promise of the 
new lils, the victory for the great human ideals for which the peoples 
hAve shed their blood and tlmir treasure without stint, the fhlfilmmrt 
their aspirations towards a new international order are not 
Widtten in i&s Treaty, and will not be written in Treaties. A new 
Ihewrt must be given, not onlj^ to our enemies but to oms^vra. A 
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Graman Traciy was aigned Mr. Lio^d Gaoige laid 
iSHHiaeiit Wilacai left Paris. Mr. Baifonr and Mr. LaiudBg remained 
atm tiirongk G^e settlemeBt with the other belligerents, all 
Mdauixe^ered unconditionally.* The Austrian Treaty had 
deUvaxed to the Chaneeiior, Dr. Renner, on dune ii, in an 
^eoniplete form ^ and after the Austrian delegates had pointed out 
hepossibility of fulfilling the economic conditions, it was 
presented in a modified form on July 20. It was 
Tresly of not, however, till September 10 that the Peace of 
fit. St. Germain was concluded. The Hapsburg Empire 

had broken in pieces before the firing had ceased,, 
and the victors had merely to register accomplished mcts. Austriat 
recognized the independence of (^cho-Slovalua, Jugoslavia, Poland 
and Hungary, all of whom were to undertake the protection of racial 
minorities. Eastern Galicia was to be transferred to the Allies, and 
the Trentino, South Tyrol, Trieste and Istria to Italy. The army 
was limited to 30,000 volunteers, the navy and air force was to 
disappear. Austria was to surrender war criminals, and to pay 
zeparation for thirty years from 1921. All merchant shipping, with, 
oww coa^tributions in material and money, was to be handed over 
iKfore t£at date. Rational art treasures were to be inalienable for 
twenty years. The pre-war Rational Debt was to be shared with 
the new States. The Danube was to be internationalized, but 
Austria was to have unfettered access to the Adriatic. In addition 
to these economic conditions, the Treaty forbade the union of 
Ausrida^with Germany without consent of the Council of the league 
of Ratians ; and since France was opposed to such union, and the 
deoisioi^ of the Council had to be unanimous, this avenue of escape 
from a4 impossible position was blocked in advance. Cut off from 
tfie sea, forbidden to join Germany, unable to purcha^ the coal of 
Bohemia and the com and meat of Hungary, and overweighted by a 
capital of two million inhabitants, the little Republic of six milliona 
was larirehed on its career with every prospect of a lingering and 
painful death. 

the Treaty of Reuilly, signed on Rovember 27, 
Bulgaria, where Boris had succeeded his discredited father and 
Stambuliski had emerged from prison to rule the 
Treitr «f country, was out off from the AEgean; compiled to 
Ncmly suirender Strumnitea to Jugoslavia, and tmrdeneff 
, with an indemnity of ninety millions, while her army 

was lidiited to 20,000 men. By the Treaty of Trianon, signed on 
June 4, 1920, the Republic of Hungary, where an interlude tff* 
Btfirikilvist rule was followed by a White readlon^ was reduced to 
littlu fodre than a third of its former teraitory and populatfon,^ 

fSee Temper}^, “Hiiieiy of th* Peace CoideMKe,’’ IV, 
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Viaally the Sqi^^tion of Tmicey w»a postpcawd till it ho 

fcisown whother the thiited States wonh) undertolce a maodoye for 
Asmeoia- Tieaty of Sevtes. signed on August 10, 1S20, leaving 
the Ottoman jBin^re nothing but a precarious foothold in Eutope 
and the larger pan of Asia Minor, rei^inod unratided* owing to tho 
resolute opposition of Mustapha Eemal’s indepemient Qovenuoent 
ih Angora, the anger of Mohammedaiis in India, and the substitutkni 
of King Ck)astantine for Venezetos as the ruler of Qzeeoe. Hus fho^ 
however, did not prevent Great Britain from retaining as a 
mandatory her conquests in Mesopotamia and Palestine,' in the 
latter of which Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the Govemmmit> had in 
1917 promised to provide “a national home" for the Jews. 

If some Bip vtn Winkle had closed his eyes in 1014 and 
opened them in 1910, he would acarcely have recognized the Euio^ 
in which he was bom. Germany was a Republic with 
a Socialist President, the Kaiser and the Crown THe NsW 
Prince in exile, the fleet at the botton of the sea, and Earo^ 

A Isace-Lorraine in the hands of France. The Tsar 
and his family had been murdered, and a Communist dictator ruled 
the remnants of the Russian Empire from the Kremlin. The proud 
realm of the Hapsburgs had been shattered into fragments, and ito 
last ruler was an exile in Switzerland. Poland, Lithuania and 
Bohemia had risen from the grave. Finland was free. Esthoida 
and Latvia were independent States. Serbia had grown into Jugo- 
elavia, "the kingdom of the Serbs, the Croats a^ the Slovenes.” 
Montenegro had disappeared. Hungary was halved and Roumanm 
doubled. Italy was in Trieste, Greece in Smyrna, France in 
Damascus, Great Britain in Jerusalem and Bagdad. Turkey had 
shrunk to a shadow of her former self. The Balance of Power bstd 
ceased to exist. France was supreme on land and Great Britain on 
the seas. The Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente were dead and 
buried. In a new world where familiar landmarks have been swept 
away by the storm and the earthquake, the beginning of wisdom is 
to recognize that the survival of European civilization is bound iqp 
with the vitality and authority of a League of Nations embraiflng 
victors and vanquished alike within its sheltering arms. 
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declares war on Greece, 164 
“February programine,” accepts the, 
263 

friendship with the Kaiser, 162 
grants the Constitution of 1876, 270 
uaatacres of 1895, 158 
aaohUioes army on Greek frontier, 
164 

Note to the Powers, 160 
opposition to Prince George, 166 
e^ers cessation of hostilities 165 
She PowQcs' nrediation for Greece, 165 
the Powers, yields to. 266 
reforms promised, 263 
refusal W recall troops from Crete, 
166 

ttjncis L«wd Kimberley’s reform sche- 
me. 157 

sanctions the reforms, 158 
triumph over Great Britain, 162 
and Sir Philip Currie’s scheme of 
reform, 156 

and the Armenian massacres, 155 
and the evacuation of Crete. i67 
Abdurrahman proclaimed Ameer, 18 
Abyssinia, 141 

claimed by Italy as Protectorate, 184 
defeat of Italy at Adowa, 185 
Rodd mission to, 188 
Adam, Madam, 106 
Adowa, Italian defeat at, 185 
Adrianople, 336 
Aehrenthal. 277 
mtptmidieB Bulgaria, 272 
death 330 
OB Sir Edward Grey, 271 


Aehrenthal (confif.) 
on the Franco-German MorocCaa 
pact, 305 

satisfaction at Russia’s usnenddr, 
278 

success of his Bosnian poUev, 279 
apd annexation of Bosnia, 273 
and Italy's plans for Tripoli, 321 
and Izvolsky, the Buchiau conversa- 
lions, 272 

and proposed conference regarding 
Bosnia, 274 

and Russia, agreement with, 272 
and Russia, understanding re Bosnia, 
271 

and the Reval visit, 269 
and the Sanjak Railway, 267 
and Serbia. 279 

and Turkey, compensation to, 277 
Afghanistan, 16, 244, 247, 260 
Ameer of. 16, 17, 20 
Africa, delimitation of. 73 

Franco-Britisb rivalry in, 175 
friction caused by partition of, 138 
the expansion and partition of, 49 
Agadir, the Panther incident, 311 
Aksakoff, Ivan, 22 
Albania, 32, 141, 333. 335 
Albert, King of the Belgians, 339, 437, 
451 

Aleko Pasha, appointed Governor^ 
General of Eastern Roumelia, 1879, 

5 

Alexander of Battenberg (see Alexand* 
er. Prince of Bulgaria) desires to 
marry Princess Victoria of Prussia, 4 
flecied to the throne, 3 
ieiter to Prince Carol of Ronmania, J 
recognized Governor of Eastern Rou- 
melia, 80 

resents Russian interference, 3 
and the Conference of Ambassadors. 
1885, 79 

and the Philippopolis Revolution, 77 
el seq. 

Alexander II of Russia, 22 
accepts 1818 Treaty, 2 
accepts arbitration of Penjdeh inci- 
dent, 21 

approves of Austro-German Alliance, 
35 

desires Russo-German agreement, 34 
his approval of proposed RusaoGler- 
man agreement, 34 
his assassination, 35 
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Atexftiidec II of Russia {eOntd-S 
his reception of JU>td Dtufkrin as 
British Ambassador, 16 
meets the Kaiser at Alexandrovo, 26 
message to Queen Victoria, IS 
and the W7* Treaty, 2 
Alexander III Of Russia, 103 
accession of. 34 

approve* of military convention, 118 
contempt for French Republicans, 106 
defeat of his Bulgarian policy, 103 
desire for delay, 120 
desires co-operation with Germany. 36 
discussions re military convention. 
118 

invites alliance with France, 107 
repudiates clause in Treaty of Berlin 
re Batum, 82 
visits Danzig, 37 

and Germany's refusal to renew 
Russo-German Treaty, 132 
and KatkofT, 85 

and the Bulgarian forgeries, 94 
and Russo-German friction, 91 
Alexander, Prince, of Serbia, 83 
Alexandria. British squadron at, 34 
revolt in, 54 
Alexandrovo. 26-7 
Algeciras, Act of, 237, 309, 311 
signed, 190$, 242 
terms of, 243 

Conference of. 229, 238-9, 242-3. 

257. 303 

Allenby, General, 414, 432 
Amatongaland, 144 
Amban, the, of Tibet, 246 
Ambassadors. Conference of, in Lon- 
don, 335 et seq. 

Ampthill, Lord. 59. 69 
Anatolian Railway Company. 174 
Andrassy, Count, 1,12, 25, 29, 35. 39 
discusses Austro-German Alliance 
with Bismarck, 23 
leaves othce, 31 
letter to Bismarck, 25 
proposed alliance with Germany, 29 
signs Treaty of Vienna, 31 
and Prince Alexander. 5 
and the Austrian occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, 12 
and the Austro-Russian rivalry in the 
Balkans, 83 

An|lo-Italian Compact, 1887, terms of, 

Angto-Portuguese CoBvention. 1884, 74 
Anglo-Russian Convention — as a busi- 
ness transaction, 261 
Persian clauses of, 259-60 
a political success, 261 
Angra Pequena, Bay of, 67 et seq. 
Appert, General. IM 
Asabi Paabst, 31, 34-5,38 
defeat at Tel-el-kebir, 56 et seq. 


Arab! Pasha (contd-) 
leads revolt in Eg^, 51 
proclaims war against Britain, 33 
Argyll, Duke of, 18 
Armaad, Count, 417 
Anhenia, IS 

the massacres, 141, 133. et seq. 

Asia Minor, 173-4 

Asquith, Mr., 295, 381, 392,402,425. 
438 

as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 241 
at Malta, 328 

coimratulates M. Caitlaux on the 
Moroccan settlement, 320 
on Britain’s war aims, 403 
Atbara. battle of the, 190 
Athens, 80-1, 165, 

Austria, alarming retorts from, 330 
annexes Bosnia, 271 
blockade of Greece, 81 
Bosnia, problems regarding settle- 
ment, 271 

consents to Conference of Ambassa- 
dors, 335 

declares war on Serbia, 357 
desires Italy’s support, 97 
enmity towards Serbia, 341 
European feeling towards, 276 
forms secret treaty with ^rbia, 46 
Germany’s support of. 29, 279 
intervenes to save Serbia. 80 
Macedonia, division of, 277 
occupies western portion of the 
Sanjak. 12 

opposition to Russian policy in that 
Balkans, 83 el seq. 
orders general mobilization, 361 
partial mobilization. 335 
pays compensation for loss of Crown 
properly in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
277 

proposed second Mediterranean agree- 
ment with Great Britain and Italy. 
100 

refuses Sir Edward Grey’s proposals. 
267 

rivalry with Russia in the Balkans, 
83 

secret alliance with Roumania, 1833. 
48 

Serbia’s claim on the Adriatic, 334 
Serbia’s claim to Durazzo. 334 ^ , 

suspicious of Russo-Oerman agre^ 
ment, 35 

tension with Russia, 101 
the arrest of armaments, 285 
the Balkan war, 233 
the Casablanca crisis, 304 
the Murzsteg programme, 264 
the Sanjak Railway, 267 
the Sarajevo tnurders, 352 
Triple Alliance with Germany diiB 
Italy, 46 
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Awtria (contd.) 
ultimatum to Serbia, 354 
wealtneas of, 338 

aod British offer of mediation, 355 
and Delcasse, support of his policy, 
235 

and Eastern Roumelia, 4 
and Macedonia, financial reform 
Scheme, 265 

and Russia, proposed concessions to, 
271 

and Sir Edward Grey’s speech, 268 
and the Algeciras Conference, 241-2 
and the Anglo- Italian compact, 99 
■and the Balkan Alliance, 3M 
and the Balkans, 244 
and the Cretan settlement, 166 
and the opening of the Straits, 323 
and the proposed conference, 276 
and the Triple Alliance, renewal of, 
98 

and the Tripoli war, 322 
{see the Great War) 

Austro-German Alliance. 34 
conversation regarding, 25 et seq. 
Austro-German Treaty of 1879, 46 
Austro-Russian Pact, 1897. 171 et seq. 
Austro-Serbian Treaty, 1881, 46 
BAGDAD RAILWAY, the, 220, 258 
final negotiations, 347-8 
the Anglo-German agreement, 348 
the Anglo-Turkish agreement, 348 
Bahr-el-Ghazel, 139, 180, 190. 192 
Baker, Mr. Stannard, 441 
Baker, Sir Valentine, 14 
Balfour, Mr. 449, 457, 460-1 
at the Peace Conference, 439 
becomes Foreign Secretary, 406 
in America, 409 

on the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, 283 

on the Kaiser’s visit to Sandringham. 
219 

on the Sudan, 185 
on Russia and Afghanistan. 247 
reply to the Pope’s peace proposals, 
419 

resignation of, 240 

speech on Imperial Defence, 1905. 
247 

the Naval Estimates, 294 
and Cardinal Gasparri, 420 
and Germany’s peace feelers. 421 
Balkan States. 166, 264, 266-7, 280. 

320, 332 

Austro-Russian policy in, 172 
Austro-Russian rivalry in, 83 
mobilization of, 333 
Russo-Austrian co-operation in, 263 
triumph of, 333 
and the Berlin Congress, 1 
Balkan war, the, 333 
effect on European politics, 337 


Balkan war (contd ) 
peace declared, 337 
renewed, 336 
terms of treaty, 336 
the Allies quarrel, 337 
treaty signed in London, 336 
Barclay, Sir Thomas, 224 
and meeting of British Chambers of 
Commerce in Paris, 1900, 223 
Bardo, Treaty of 42, 44 
Baring, Sir Evelyn (see Lord Cromer) 
Barnes, Mr., 438-9 

Barrere, Camille, French Ambassador, 
188, 229 

Bashford, Mr., 282 
Batum, 22. 82 

Beaconsfield, Earl, 13. 14, 18 
his discussion with Munster, 34 
his opposition to Russia, 15 
interview with German Ambassador, 33 
on Lord Lytton’s appointment as 
Viceroy, 16 

returns from Berlin Congress, 1 
and Bismarck’s desire for coopera- 
tion, 127 

and German desire for British support, 
33 

and the Bulgarian settlement, 77 
Beatty. Admiral, 391 
Belgium, British War Office surveys 
the roads and railways. 330 
Canadian preference, 221 
her neutrality. 89 

introduces compulsory service 1913, 
330 

and Britain, military discussions, 240 
and French expansion on Upper 
Ubanghi, 181 
and the Scheldt, 330 
(see the Great War) 

Belgrad, 80, 165 
Benckendorff, 325, 335, 360, 357 
on Sir Edward Grey, 349 
on the Anglo-Russian naval conven- 
tion. 350 

Russia’s proposals to Turkey, 323 
Bennigsen, 39, 152 

Bcrchiold. 'Count, Austrian Minister 
in Petrograd, 271-2, 276 
his Balkan policy, 332 
succeeds Achrenthal, 330 
the declaration of war, 357 
and Russia, renewal of conversations. 
360 

and the Sarajevo murders, 352 
Berlin Conference, the, 1884, 75 
Berlin, Kruger’s visit to, 143 
Lord Haldane's mission to, 325 el seq. 
Moorish mission at, 232 
Bernstorff, 406 
his efforts towards peace, 408 
on President Wilson’s peace terms, 
409 
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Bernstorff (contd.) 

and President Wilson, on the sub- 
marine war, 393 
Berthelot, resignation of, 189 
Bertie, Sir Francis, 362 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Anglo-German 
naval negotiations, 299 
apprehensions of Anglo-Russian naval 1 
convention, 350 

Austria’s peace negotiations, informed 
of, 417 

becomes Chancellor, 293 
Britain's proposal of mediation, 3S5 
-desires peace discussions. 403 
his bid for British neutrality, 358 
his resignation, 418 
on Germany’s naval policy, 293 
■on Italy and Triple Alliance, 322 
on the Bourse Gazette article, 346 
on the cause of the Moroccan 
trouble, 320 

on the failure of negotiations, 328 
on the French at Fez, 308 
on the Kaiser, 339 
on the Moroccan settlements, 319 
on the Fan/Aer incident, 312 
on the peace terms, 459 
on the Tripoli war, 322 
peace proposals from the Pope, 419 
the Moroccan settlement, 320 
•warning to Vienna, 359 
•warns France regarding Morocco, 310 
and America, Germany’s peace terms, 
409 

and Britain, naval negotiations with, 
293 

«nd Lord Haldane, discussions on 
colonial co-operation, 347 
and the Allies, proposed peace nego- 
tiations, 403 
and the Army Bill, 338 
and the Balkan States, 333 
and the resumption of unrestricted 
submarine warfare, 407 
Bessarabia, I, 5, 22, 48 
Sevens, Baron, 312 
on militarism in Germany, 338 
on the Kaiser, 339 

Bieberstein Marschall von, 131, 133, 
144, 146, 236 

Ambassador to Constantinople, 173 
■endeavours to conciliate British 
Government, 146 

■on Germany’s policy in the Transvaal, 
143 

and the Kruger telegram, 145 
Birileff, Admiral, and the Pact of 
Bjorko, 254 

Bismarck, 1, 22, 23, 28, 96 
approval of Tirpitz Navy Bill, 153 
Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans, 
83 


Bismarck {eontd.) 

Austro-Russian tension, 101 
Belgian neutrality, 90 
complains to Giers of Press attacks, 
94 

criticizes the transfer of Heligoland, 
135 

desires Heligoland, 69 
desires political co-operation with 
Britain, 33 

desires promise of British co-opera- 
tion, 127 

discusses German-Austrian alliance 
with Andrassy, 29 

distrusts the Kaiser’s relations with 
! England, 136 
explains his policy, 102 
fall of, 129-30 
German colonics, 66 
his anger against Granville and Der- 
by, 70 

his Bulgarian policy, 79 
his European survey, 86 et seq. 
his policy against Russia, 24 
his policy broken through by the 
Kaiser, 140 

I his reply to Munster’s report, 33 
1 his successor’s policies, 296 
I his support of Russia, 83 
I his views on Egypt, 57 

his warning to William II when 
i Crown Prince, 127 

Italy’s desire for co-operation, 45 
letter from Andrassy, 25 
, makes mischief by disclosing story of 
' Russo-German Treaty, 133 
I on Holstein, 131 

' on the foreign policy of the German 
Empire, 103 

on the non-renewal of Russo-German 
j Treaty, 133 
I policy regarding France, 39 

proclaims protectorate in S.W. Af- 
rica, 68 

, protection of German subjects at 
I Walfisch Bay. 68 

; reassures Salisbury, 95 
j receives Kruger in Berlin, 1884, 143 
I receives report from Kaiser regarding 
I Russian situation, 27 
; relations between Russia and Cer- 
, many, 23 

\ resents England’s obstruction of hia 
I Pacific plans, 71 

, securities for Germany in event trf 
war, 93 

signs Austrian Treaty, 36 
success of his Bulgarian policy, 102-3 
the Dual Alliance, 124 
the Reinsurance Treaty, 1887, 93 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance 
1887,97 

the Russian loans, 110 
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Bismarck icontd.) 
the RussQ-Germar friction, SS 
the war scare of 1875, 104-5 
visits Vienna, 31 
warning to Russia, 102 
#t«J ‘'Deroutedisme,” 110 
and Germany’s relation to Austria, 
28 

and Italy, 42-3, 93 
and Morocco, 226 

and position of Jews in Roumania, 7 
and Prince Hohenlohe at Gastein, 28 
and proposed alliance with Austria, 
28 

and Russo-German agreement, 36 
and Russo-German entente, 34 
and Treaty of Vienna, 30 
and Triple Alliance, 45 
and Turko-Greek question, 7-8 
and Turko-Greek settlement, 10 
and Anglo-Italian Campact, 99 
and the Anglo-Portuguese Conven- 
tion, 74 

and the Bulgarian forgeries, 94 
and the Cameroons, 70 
and the Crown Prince, 125 
and the Eastern question, 15 
and the Egyptian question, 53 
and the French annexation of Tunis, ' 
42 

Bismarck, Herbert, 68. lOS I 

his mission to London re German 
colonies, 71 | 

Bizerta, the fortification of, 176-7, j 

Bjorko, the Tsar and the Kaiser at, 254 | 
Pact of, lapse of, 256 
terras of, 254 
Boer Republics, 204, 209 
European sympathy for. 204 
regard Germany as their friend, 146 
surrender of. 219 
the, generals in Europe, 219 
Boisdeffre, General. 1 10 
his mission to Russian Staff, 1 1 1 
signs military convention, 1892, 120 
Borden, Sir Robert, 439 
Bosnia, 12. 38, 39,44. 
Bosnia-Hcrzegovina, annexed by Aus- 
tria, 171 

Botha, General, 460 
at the Peace Conference. 439 
Boulanger, General, condemned for 
treason, commits, suicide, 91 
his indiscretions in office, 109 
rise of, 88 et seq. 
the crisis with Germany, 108 
and the new barracks, 108 
Bourgeois, M., 447 
at the second Hague Conference, 285 
fall of his Ministry, 186 
reopens negotiations with Abyssinia, 
186 

and the Algeciras Conference, 243 


Bourgeois, M. [coitid.) 
and the Sudan campaign, 185 
Boxer rising, the, 213 
Bratiano, the elder, 7 
the younger, 400, 402, 442 
Brest-Lltovsk, Treaty of, 423, 428 
Briand, M., 421 
Bridges, Colonel, 330 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, Count, 456 
Brocqueville, Belgian Premier, 421 
Brodrick, Mr., 219, 246 
Brusiloff, 412 
Bryan. Mr., 393 
Bryce, Lord, 446 

Buchanan, Sir George, 357, 361, 377, 
410 

Bucharest, Peace, Conference at, 80 
Bucher, Loihar, on Holstein, 131 
Buchlau. Izvolsky and Aehrenthal meet 
at. 272 

conversations, conflicting versions. 

regarding, 272 
Bulgaria, 336 
acquires nationality, 2 
appeals to the Powers, 263 
Austro-Russian quarrel over, 106 
autocracy of. acknowledged by Russia- 
1881. 4 

bribed by Greece, 164 
Constitution of 1878 restored, 4 
declares war on Serbia, 388 
defeats Serbia, 80 

dissolves Macedonian Committees, 
263 

Ferdinand of Coburg elected Prince, 
100 

independence proclaimed. 1908, 273 
joins the Central Powers, 385, 388 
reconciliation with Russia, 170 
resents Russian tutelage, 3 
Russo-Austrian note to, 266 
seeks co-opera lion with Serbia, 331 
the Allies desire her support, 385 
the Oriental Railways, 277 
j the three years' crisis, end of, 103 
j union of north and south, 78 
I victory at Kirk-Kilisse, 333 

and Greece, suggested defensive alli- 
ance, 332 

and Turkey, agreement with, 264 
and Macedonian Committee, 263 
and the Oriental Railway seizure of, 
273 

Bullitt, Mr., his mission to Moscow, 
445 

on the peace terms, 459 
Bulow, Prince von, 379 
advised by Marschall von Bieberstein 
on Moroccan reforms, 236 
averse to Anglo-German agreement, 
199 

Charaberlaia’s (H'oposals to Germany, 
197 
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Bulow, Prince von (contd.) , 

co-operation with England. 200 
denies any plan of inteivemion, 210- 
211 

England’s apology re Bundesrath inci- 
dent, 208 

explains his naval policy, in “Imperial 
Germany,” 296 

explains the J)ai/y Telegraph inter- 
view, 290 

his W eltpoUtik, 296 
bolds back from alliance with Great 
Britain, 205-6 

impresses Chamberlain, 205 
invites the powers to accept abroga- 
tion of Article XXV, 279 
Kruger’s desire to visit Berlin, 212 
Moroccan policy defended, 239 
on Austria — her Bosnian policy, 279 
on the European situation, 284 
on the Kaiser at Windsor, 286 
on the Kaiser’s disagreement with 
Salisbury at the Cowes interview, 
142. 

on King Edward’s visit to Berlin, 294 i 
on Morocco, speech in the Reichstag, I 
233 ! 

on the Moroccan pact, 305 j 

on the Triple entente, 261 
opposes limitation of armaments, 293 
presses Russia to accept German 
proposal, 278 

quashes Holstein’s Algeciras policy, 
241 

succeeds Marschall von Bieberstein, I 
152 I 

the Cretan settlement, 166 I 

the Navy Law, 282 , 

the Pact of Bjorko, 256 j 

vetoes conference in Berlin, 288 I 

visits England with the Kaiser, 205 
warns France, 236 ' 

and Austria, Germany’s support of, | 
274 

and Jules Hansen, 210 
and the Casablanca crisis, 304 ■ 

and the Kaiser’s visit to Tangier, 233 , 
and the limiialion of armaments, 2li4 I 
and the Reval visit, 269 ! 

and the Sanjak railway project, 267 j 

el seq. 

and the second Navy Bill, 209 i 

and the Triple Alliance, discussions 
regarding 229 

and the Yangtse agreement, 214 
Burns, Mr. John, 364 
Buxton, Mr. Noel, chairman of the 
Balkan Committee, 386 
CAILLAUX, 310 
satisfaction at Congo Treaty, 319 
QV the Fraaco-German agreement in 
Morocco, 306 


I Caillaux (contd.) 

I and the deadlock of Franco-Germgik 
I negotiations, 318 
Cairoli. 39, 42 

' Cambon, Jules, advises acceptance of 
German draft agreement, 307 
conversations with Kiderlen on coqi~ 
pensation in the Congo, 314-5 
instructions regarding Morocco and 
the Congo, 307-308 
satisfied with the Congo Treaty, 319 
the Casablanca crisis, 304 
the Franco-German Moroccan pact, 
304 

and Anglo-German economic entente, 
303 

and Bethmann, on Morocco, 310 
and Kiderlen, at Kissingen, 310 
and Kiderlen, on French plans in 
Morocco, 307-308 
and Kiderlen, 314 

and the French intervention at Fex, 
308 

and the Panther incident, 320 
Cambon Paul, exchange of letters with 
Sit Edward Grey, 329 
on Austria’s ultimaium lo Serbia, 354 
on King Edward’s visit lo Paris, 223 
succeeds Baron de Courcel, 196 
and Lord Lansdowne, secret treaty 
signed, 1904, 234 

and the rapprochement between. 

France and England, 224 
Campbell-Bannerman becomes Prime 
Minister, 240 

British goodwill towards Russia, 257 
on his foreign policy, 240 
on (he dissolulion of the Duma, 258 
and Sir Edward Grey, 240 
and the arrest of armaments, 285 
Caprivi, 176 
fall of. 140 

his defence of his colonial policy, 134 
his reasons for vetoing renewal of 
Russo-German Treaty, 133 
increases German army, 137 
shares the Kaiser’s Anglophil senti- 
ments, 138 

speech on the Army Bill, 1892, 137 
succeeds Bismarck as Chancellor, 130 
visits Russia with the Kaiser, 133 
and Germany’s refusal to renew 
Russo- German Treaty, 133 
and Germany’s relations with Russia,. 
132 

Carnot, President, receives the Grand 
Cross of St. Andrew. 113 
Carol, King of Roumania, 336, 398 
death, of, 400 

Prince of Roumania, letter to King of 
Bulgaria, 3 

and position of Jews in Roumaniat 7 
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Carol, KIdji of Roumania {eontd.) 
becomes King of Roumania, 7 
Casablanca bombarded, 303 
German deserters from the Foreign 
Legion at, 304 
railwajr at, 307 
settlement of crisis. 305 
Cassel, Sir Ernest, 327 
Cassini, Count, 257 
Castro, President, 219 
Cavagnari Sir Louis, assassination of, 18 
Cecil, Lord Robert, 446-447 
Chamberlain, loseph, 128 
alienates sympathy from Britain by 
his caustic speeches, 204 
co-operation with Germany, 200 
desires alliance with Germany, 197 
discussions re Anglo-German com- 
mercial treaty with Morocco, 216 
his Leicester speech, 205 
his speech on Russia, 197 
on the advance to Dongola, 184 
on the French expedition on the 
Niger, 1*8 

proposals to Germany, 197 
relinquishes negotiations for Anglo- 
German alliance, 206 
■suggestion re Heligoland, 133 
Italics with the Kaiser re an Anglo- 
German alliance, 205 
^nd Bismarck’s approaches to England 
127 

and French support, 207 
and the Bagdad concession, 220 
and the Fashoda incident, 193 
and the German army, 217 
and the Samoa settlement, 201 
Chamberlain, General Sir Neville, 17 
China, 245 

authorizes Russian fleet to winter at 
Port Arthur, 147 
defeated by Japan, 1895, 147 
•Germany claims compensation for 
murder of missionaries, 148 
Germany’s plaits for spoliation, 149 
the Manchurian controversy, 215 
the Yangtse Agreement, 214 
Chino-Japanete War, 147 
Churchill, Winston, at Malta, 328 
on the German Novelle, 328 
and the Buxton mission, 386 
and the Dardanelles project, 378 
Clemenceau, 43, 107, 457 
at the Peace Conference, 440 
on Rhine frontier dispute, 449-50 
reparations and compensation, 452 
urges creation of national army, 292 
urges unified command, 429 
warning against Russian loan, 257 
■jind Germany’s reply to Peace Treaty, 
456 

and Izvolsky, 273 
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Clemenceau {eontd.) 
and the Congo Treaty. 319 
and the Fiume controversy, 455 
and the German delegates, 456 
and the Saar coalfields, 451 
and the supreme command, 429 
Congo State, 139 
agreement reached, 319 
cancellation of treaty whh England, 180 
discussions resumed, 317 
Stanley’s exploration of, 73 
the King of the Belgians becomes 
sovtitign, 75 

and the Treaty of 1894, 179 
Congress of Berlin, 1878, 1, 2, 7, 14, 23, 
40, 46,47,49, 75, 141, 154 
Constantine, Crown Prince, 164 
Constantine, King of Greece, 388, 461 
deposed by Great Britain and France, 
401 

refuses to yield to the Allies, 401 
Censtantinople, 100, 171,270,272,332, 
333. 357 

Conference of 1876, 141 
Conference of Ambassadors at, 77 
British influence at, destroyed, 15 
German influence at, 172 
loss of British influence at, 161 
massacre of 1896, 160 
massacre of Armenians at, 1895, 159 
Organic Statute signed at, 1879, 5 
Treaty of Peace signed, 1897, 165 
the Drummond Wolff Convention 
signed, 1887, 64 

Cook, Sir Edward, on Anglo-German 
naval negotiations, 298 et seq. 

Corti, Count, the Anglo-ltalian com- 
pact, 99 

Crete, as an independent Christian 
Slate, 168 

desires union with Greece, 164 
difficulties of settlement, 166 et seq. 
friction between Christians and 
Mussulmans, 162 
under Greek governors, 162 
Crispi. 39, 44, 56 

complaint to Germany re the fortifi- 
cation ofBizerta, 176 
fall of. 177 

letter to Salisbury re France and the 
Mediterranean, 176-7. 
supports Bulgaria, 100 
and the fortification of Bizerta, 176 
Cromer, Lord, 49, 52, 292 
appointed British representative in 
Egypt, 51 

on General Gordon at Khartoum, 62 
and Rhodes, 201 

and the Anglo-French entente, 225 
Cruppi, Cambon reports on the Kissin- 
gen conversations, 310 
railway neimtiations in Morocco, 310 
summons Cambon to Paris, 307 
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Cruppi (contd.) 

and the Moroccan settlement, 307 
and the relief of Fez, 308 
Currie, Sir Philip, 136, 160 
his scheme of reform, IS6 
protests against Armenian massacres, 
155 

and the 1895 massacres, 160 
Curzon, Lord, apprehensions re Russia 
and Persia, 2M 

naval demonstration in the Persian 
Gulf, 244 
and Tibet, 245 

and William H's degree, 286 
and the Anglo-Russian Convention. 
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and the Lhasa Treaty, 246 
Czernin, Count, 398, 407, 417, 428 
at Brest-Litovsk, 423 
his despairing forecast, 415 
on peace, 421 
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of Algeciras Conference, 241 
d'Annunzio, 381 
de Bunsen, Sir Maurice, 356-57 
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Lord Kimberley, 182 
and the evacuation of Fashoda, 194 
Delagoa Bay, 70, 144 
British squadron at, 146 
German warships at, 143, 144 
Delcasse accompanies Loubet to 
London, 225 

desire for Anglo-French entente, 223 
fall of. 236 

interview with Kruger, 212 
mediates in Dogger Bank incident, 250 
negotiations with Great Britain re 
African settlement, 196 
on Anglo-French differences in Egypt, 
190 

recognizes Italy’s claim to Tripoli, 
225 

refuses conference re Treaty of 1880, 
235 

and Fez, the mission to, 230 , 

and Kuhlmann, on the Anglo-French i 
and Franco-Spanish Treaties, 232 
and Prince Radolin, on Anglo-French 
Treaty, 231 

and Tangier, his mistake concerning 
British attitude, 236 
and the Anglo-French Treaties, 227 
and the Fashoda incident, 192 
and the secret treaties, 234 
Delyannis, 81, 82, 168 
Depretis, 39, 46, 100 
Derby, Lord, 15th Earl, 68, 70 
Bismarck's anger against, 69 
and Germany’s annexation of New 
Guinea, 71 

Derby, Lord, 1 7th Earl, his recruiting 
campaign, 395 


Derby, Lord {contd.) 
de Selves, M., French Foreign 
Minister, 311 

on the Panther incident, 31 1 
and the Franco-German negotiations 
re Moroccan question, 315 
Devonshire, Duke of, 197, 214, 217 
Dilkc, Sir Charles, article on Belgium 
in the Fortnightly Review, 90 
Dobrudia, the, 5 
frontier line determined, 1880, 6 
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Dondukoif. Prince, as commissioner of 
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Dongola, occupied by Britain, 185 
projected expedition to, 184 
proposed advance to, 185 
railway carried south from, 187 
Dreikaiserbund, 38, 44, 48, 77, 79, 84, 
92, 94. 104, 106 

Bismarck desires reconstruction of, 
34 

Drummond Wolff Convention, 175 
Dufferin, Lord, 20, 54. 178, 180. 181 
British occupation of Egypt, 53 
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at Petrograd, 16 

sent to Petrograd as Ambassador, 16 
ECKARDSTEIN, BARON VON, 140, 
143, 146, 148, 217 

arranges meeting between Hafzfeldt 
and Chamberlain, 197. 

King Edward complains of the 
Kaiser’s conduct to, 217 
on Holstein’s dangerous inffuence 
131. 

proposed Anglo-German • Japanese 
pact, 216 

the Kaiser’s visit to England, 1899, 
201. 
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209 

and Germany’s query to France and 
Russia re their European posses- 
sion. 210 

and the Bundesrath incident, 207 
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at Rewal, 269 

conversation with Izvolsky re Anglo- 
French Treaty. 247 
denounces Holstein, 132 
His speech in Paris, 223 
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Ministers, 217 
on the Reval visit, 269 
reply to Tsar’s letter re South African 
War, 21 1 

shot at in Brussels, when Prince, 208- 
speech of 1908, 288 
visit to Paris, 217, 224 
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Edward VII [rontd.) 

'ft»d Austria, regrets her action re 
Bosnia, 274 

and Clemenceau, at Marienbad, 292 
and Eckardstetn, 218 
and President Loubet's visit to 
Londotr, 224 

and the Algeciras Conference, 241 
and the Casablanca crisis, 304 
Egypt, 225 

contmercial liberties of, 226 
control of, offered Great Britain, 54 
dual control established by France 
and Britain, 49 
and financial difficnlties, 61 
and the Anglo-French entente, 225 
and the Oervish rising, 185 
Enver Bey, 336-7, 397, 432 
Ersberger. 381, 418. 435, 457 
FALKENHAYN, 362, 372. 383, 395-396 
407 

fallieres. President, and the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia, 273 

Eashoda, Anglo-French discussions 
regarding, 193 et seq. 
evacuated by France, 194 
evacuation of. effect on French feeling 
towards Britain, 223 
Marchand arrives at, 189 
f aure, President, receives the Order of 
St. Andrew, 123 
visits Russia, 1 23 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 332, 336 
abdication of, 432 

desires reconciliation with Russia, 170 
his sympathy with the Central Powers, 
307 

marriage to Princess Louise of Parma, 
170 

recognized by the Powers, 170 
Russia demands his withdrawal, 102 
the forged letters from, 94 
visits Budapest, 273 
Ferdinand, Ring of Roumania, 332 
Ferdinand of Coburg elected Prince of 
Bulgaria, 100 
Ferry, M., 9, 43, 62, 91 
desires, Bismarck’s goodwill, 106 
his colonial movement, 73 
unwilling for alliance with Russia, 106 
and General Boulanger, 89 
Fez. 235, 238 

controversy regarding French aid to, 
309 et seq. 

French aid for relief of, 309 
French reforms for, 231 
massacre of French officers in, 319 
Utsston to, 230 

mission to, apprehensions aroused 
by, 233 

the rising at, 308 
Fisher. Lord, 269, 37», 390 


Fisher, Lord {contd.) 
appointed First Sea Lord, 282 
predicts Anglo-German war, 293 
Flourcns desires Russian alliance, 109 
his apprehensions over the BoolaDger 
crisis, 107 

his good will towards Russia, 107 
receives Bulgarian delegates, 107 
Foch, Marshal, 435 
as Chief of the Staff, 413 
and the Rheims offensive, 430 
France accepts abrogation of Article 
XXV. 27S 

accepts Conference re Morocco, 238 
accepts England’s proposal of media- 
tion, 355 

ambitions re the Lower Niger, 189 
annexes Madagascar, 187 
appeal to Britain for intervention, 362 
boundary negotiations with Great 
Britain, 178 

Conference plans, 238 et seq. 
desires entente with England, 194 
desires German support in the Egyp- 
tian quarrel, 64 

effect of proposed Austro-German 
alliance on, 30 
Egypt and Morocco, 225 
evacuates Fashoda, 194 
Franco-Russion Alliance, terms of, 
121 

friction with Italy. 322 
her abdication of Egypt, 55 
her African colonies and friction with 
Great Britain, 50 
her sympathy with the Boers, 210 
hostility towards Great Britain in 
Egypt, 187 
in Morocco, 303 

intervenes in settlement of Chino- 
Japanese War, 147 
loan to Russia, 110 
Newfoundland fisheries, 195 
Newfoundland fishery, privilege sur- 
rendered, 226 

Macedonia, division of, 265 
militarism in, 340 
pacts with Italy, 229 
Peace Conference in Paris, el seq. 438 
proposed annexation of the New 
Hebrides, 175 

proposed intervention in South 
African War, 210 

protest against Anglo-Congolesa 
Treaty, 1894, 179 

protests against British pact With 
Congo Free State, 139 
raises blockade, 178 
recognition of Roumania as a king* 
dom by, 7 

regards Great Britain as an ally, 329 _ 
rejects German proposals for territori- 
al cessions in the Congo, 317 ^ 
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France (contd.) 

repudiates the second WoUf Conven- 
tion, 65 

response to Oermary’s military 
attitude, 341 

rivalry with Great Britain in the 
Pacific, 175 

satisfied with partition of Africa, 138 
settlement of West African question, 
189 

Sudan campaign, 185 
the Marchand mission, 186 
the Ngoko-Sangha Company, 307 
Treaty with Spain, 232 
uneasiness at the Anglo-German 
negotiations, 349 
West African concessions, 227 
and Abdul Aziz, proposals to, 235 
and dual control in Egypt, 50 
and Germany, discussion re Moroccan 
settlement, 306 

and Germany's modified demands, 
317 

{see the Great War) 
and her Mediterranean fleet. 329 
and intervention, 195 
and Morocco conference regarding, 
236 

and Russia, naval convention signed, 
332 

and Upper Nile negotiations concern- 
ing, 181 

and the Anglo-Egyptian government 
in the Sudan, 195 

and the Angio-Portuguese Convention, 
74 

and the Bagdad railway, 287 
and the Balkan War, 333 
and the Conference of Algeciras, 
coneeisions gained by. 243 
and the Congo agreement, 319 
end the Congo, co-operation with 
Germany on, 307 
and the Cretan settlement, 165 
and the Dongola project, 184 
and the Fashoda incident, 191 et seq. 
and the Morocco pact. 305 
and the neutraiizition of Suez Canal, 
62 

and the opening of the Straits, 323 
and the Pact of Bjorko, refusal to join 
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and the relief of Fez, 30S 
and the Russo-German Treaty, 253 
and the Russo-Japanese War, 246 
and the Siam crisis, 177 
and the Treaty of Berlin, Austria’s 
breach of, 274 
and the Triple Entente, 262 
Francis Joseph Emperor, 38, 97. 334, 
374 


Francis Joseph (contd.) 
approves of re-establishment of Drel- 
kaiserbtind, 34 
his Bulgarian policy, 79 
letter to the Kaiser, on the Sarajevo 
murders, 352 

ratifies Austro-Russian plot, 171 
sympathy with Britain in the Boer 
War, 204 

the ultimatum to Serbia, 354 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina, annexation 
of, 271 

and Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 272 
and the Tsar, appeals for the mainten- 
ance of peace, 336 
French, Sir John, 269 
commands Expeditionary Force, 372 
Freycinet, 40, 42. 63 
advocates alliance with Russia, 110 
Cabinet formed, 1890, 109 
Cronstadt, proposed visit of fleet to, 
112 

defends Boulanger, 91 
desires Military Convention with 
Russia, 117 
fall of, 55 

his Egyptian policy, S3 
manufacture of rifles for Russia, 110 
opposed to association with Russia, 105 
succeeds Gambetta, 52 
and Boulanger, 88 
and French abdication of Egypt, 55 
GAMBETTA. 43. 106, 152 
his Egyptian policy, 51 
his fall from power, 52 
his note to Great Britain, SI 
opposed to association with Russia, 
105 

George I of Greece, 163-64 
George. Prince, of Greece, 163 
becomes Governor of Crete, 168 
proposed as Governor-General of 
Crete, 165 

resigns from Crete, 168 
George V of England in Berlin, 1913, 
347 

in Paris, 349, 437 

and the Kaiser’s visit to England, 302 
George, Lloyd, 374, 380, 386, 402, 457 
appeal for American troops, 429 
at the Peace Conference, 438 
becomes Prime Minister, 403 
compensation from Germany, 452. 
compromise on Rhine frontier disputa, 
449 

dissolves Parliament, 437 
Germany’s reply to peace Treaty, 456 
his Mansion House speech on British 
policy, 315 

Memorandum terms of a astlog 
peace, 448-49 

on Che Bullitt mission, 445 
on the peace terms, 4S9 
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George, Lloyd (eontd.) 

Peris speech on coK>rdination, 424 
reply to German peace offer, 403 
trade unions, speech to, on British 
war aims, 40S et seq. 
and Lord Northcliffe, 453 
and Prince Sixte, 415 
and the Flume controversy, 453 
and the German delegates, 456 
and the Labour Conference in Stock- ! 
holm, 412 

and the Polish demands, 456 ; 

and the Russian problem. 444 ' 

and the Saar coalfields, 451 i 

Germany acquires Samoa, 73 | 

agreement with Great Britain re Heli- ' 
goland ap.d Zanzibar, 133 I 

aids Russia, 133 ! 

ahenates Japan, 148 ' 

annexation of New Guinea, 71 j 

attitude towards Moroccan settlement { 
226 ! 
Canadian preference, protest respect- I 
ing, 221 

cedes her rights in Samoa, 201 { 

Chamberlain's attack on her army, 
218 

collective protection of Canal, 55 
colonial co-operation with Great 
Britain, 347 

commercial competition with Great ; 

Britain. 150 | 

Conference plans, 238 I 

cooperation with Russia, 253 
demands conference re Morocco, 235 
dispatch concerning Agadir. 310 
disunion of the Powers, 168 
effect of Bundesrath incident on, 208 
encourages Austria to take action, 
353 

estrangement with England over 
Transvaal, 143 
her colonial policy, 134 
her first colony. 68 
her interests in Africa, 65 
her naval programme, 206 
hostility towards the Moroccan settle- ! 

ment, 319 1 

increases her army, 337 
indignation against Great Britain, 
320 

intervenes in settlement of Chino- 
Japanese War, 147 

Liman von Sanders appointed to Tur- 
kish Army, 342 

Lloyd George’s speech, feeling creat- 
ed by, 315 

Lloyd George’s speech to the trade 
unions, views on, 425 
military spirit of the people, 338 
modifies her demands, 317 
Navy law of 1900, 282 
occupies Kiao-chau, 148 


Germany {eontd.) 

opposed to reform in Crete and Arm- 
enia, 172-173 

pro-Boer sympathies of the people^ 
206 

proposed partition of Morocco, 217 
protests against British pact witlk 
Congo Free State, 1 38 
railways in Asia Minor, 173 
recognition of British claims to the 
Upper Nile, 186 

recognition of Roumania as a king- 
dom by, 7 

refuses collective mediation, 210 
rejects French proposals for territorial 
cessions in the Congo. 318 
replies to Sir Edward Grey. 316 
reply to France re Morocco, 236 
second Navy Bill, 209 
seizure of her ships by Russia, 248 
supports Austria’s Bosnian policy, 27> 
supports the Transvaal, 143 
the Army Bill, 338 
the Bundesrath incident, 207 
the Casablanca crisis, 304 
the Cronstadt visit, 1 14 
the Dreadnought, alarm at its cons- 
truction, 283 

the Manchurian controversy, 213 
the Morrocco pact, 305 
the Navy League founded, 153 
the opening of the Straits, 323 
the Press, warlike attitude of, 341 
the Reval visit, 269 
the seizure of Port Arthur, 150 
the Yangtse agreement, 214 
ultimatum to Ru>sia, 361 
vetoes reduction of armaments at 
Hague Conference, 203 
warns Russia, 335 
and Anglo-French Treaty, 230 
and Austro-Roumanian Treaty, 48 
and autonomy for Crete, 165 
and Belgian neutrality, 89 
and British co-operation in Bagdad 
railway, 220 
and colonization, 65 
and Great Britain, naval negotiations 
of, 1910, 300 et seq. 

and France, discussion re Moroccan 
settlement, 306 

and Russia, pressure, regarding settle- 
ment proposal. 278 
and the Algeciras Conference, 241 
and the Anglo-French and Franco- 
Spanish Treaties, 232 
and the Anglo-German settlement re 
the Bagdad railway, 348 
and the Anglo- Russian naval discut- 
I sions, 350 

and the Armenian problem, 141 
and the arrest of armaments, 284 
I and the Bagdad railway, 287 
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Germany (contd.) 
and the Ballcan War, 333 
and the blockade of Greece. 81 
and the Bosnian question, settlement 
proposal. 277 

and the Congo, co-operation with 
France, 307 

and the British fleet, 282 

and the Cretan settlement. 166 

and the Eastern question, 141 

and the Kruger telegram, 145 

and the Samoa settlement, 201 

and the secret treaties, 234 

and the Treaty of Windsor (1899), 200 

and the Triple Entente, 261 

and the Venezuelan question, 219 

{see the Great War) 

Giers, 26,37,38 

appointed Foreign Minister, 37 
detects the Bulgarian forgeries, 94 
discussions re Military Convention. 118, 
explains Russia’s policy regarding ' 
Bulgaria, 132 

Germany’s refusal to renew Treaty, 
Russo-German, 131 

his desire for reconciliation with 1 

Bulgaria, 77 ' 

his illness, 119 

on Russian feeling to France, 115 
protest against action of Tsar re I 

Batum, 82 ' 

and diplomatic co-operation in , 
Turkey, 118 I 

and Eastern Roumelia, 80 | 

and KatkofT Press campaign, 91 | 

and Austro-Russian tension, 101 
and the Boulanger crisis, 101 [ 

and the Bulgarian union, 78 , 

and the military convention, 1 18 
and the Reinsurance Treaty, 1887, 93 
Gladstone, 11, 15, 21, 70, 71, 81, 89 
denounces Abdul Hamid, 100 
denounces Turkey, 157 
Lord Rosebery's reply to his Liver- j 
pool speech, 161 i 

on the defeat of Greece, 165 
on the occupation of Egypt, 179 I 
pamphlet on Greece, 161 ! 

supports Montenegro in claiming Port | 
of Dulcigno, 11 I 

and Egypt, 61 

and Turko-Greek question, 8 
and Uganda, 179 

Goltz General von der, 48, 123, 342 
Ooluchowski, 159, 163 i 

dispatch re Austro-Russian pact, 1897, 
171 

-e scheme of reform in Macedonia, 262 
and the Kaiser, 243 
Gordon; General, as Governor-general 
of the Sudan, 62 
death of, 62 

Gortchakoff, 17, 21, 22. 37, 104 


Goschen, Sir Edward, 9, 298, 358, 366 
Granville, Lord, 20, 30, 43 
Bismarck’s desire for Heligoland, 70 
German settlement in Angra Pequena, 
67 et seg. 

Germany’s annexation of New 
Guinea. 71 et seg, 
his Egyptian policy, 53 
Italy’s refusal to co-operate in Egypt, 

56 

the proposed cession of Heligoland, 70 
and Belgian neutrality, 89 
and Britain's duty in Egypt, 59 
and Turko-Greek settlement, 9 
and the annexation of the Cameroons 
by Germany, 71 
and the Sudan, 60 

Great Britain accepts conference re 
Morocco, 238 

advantages gained by Japanese 
Alliance. 219 

agreement with Germany re Heligo- 
land and Zanzibar, 133 
annexes Amatongaland, 143 
appoints British officers as special 
Consuls in Asiatic Turkey, 13 
army reform in Egypt, 63 
attempts by, to settle Turko-Greek 
question, 7 

attitude towards 1878 Treaty, 2 
autonomy for Greece, 164 
boundary negotiations with Prance, 
178 

concellation of Anglo-Congolese 
Treaty, 182 

collective protection of Canal, 54 
colonial co-operation with Germany, 
347 

commercial rivalry with Germany, 
150 

compact with Italy, 1887, 98 
complains of German influence in the 
Transvaal, 144 

desires abolition of the Dual Control, 

57 

dissatisfaction with partition of Africa, 
139, et seg. 

disunion of the Powers, 169 
Fashoda, evacuation of, W 
Franco-Russian obstruction of the 
Sudan campaign, 185 
French hostility in the Nile valley, 188 
German bitterness towards, 320 
Government’s reply to the Novelle, 
328 • 

her peace programme, 439 
her support of Japan, 148 
hostile feeling towards Italy, 322 
indignation at the Kruger telegram, 
146 

indignation at the Panther incident, 
180 

intentions in Egypt and Mrrocco, 225 
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Great Britain {contd.) 
intervenes in Cretan problem, 162 
Mediterranean pacts with Australia 
and Italy, 100 

negotiations with France re African 
settlement, 196 
New Guinea, division of, 72 
occupies Dongoia, 185 
participates in Russian loan, 257 
political relations with Tibet, 245 
protests against action of Tsar re 
Batum, 82 

recognition of Roumania as a 
kingdom by, 7 

rivalry with France in Pacific. 175 
rivalry with Russia in Tibet, 245 */ seq. 
scheme to prevent recurrence of 
atrocities, 156 I 

secret treaty re Portuguese Colonies, ! 

200 1 

seizure of her ships by Russia, 248 
settlement of West African question. 

189 I 

South African War, and the, 203 
supports FraiKe in Conference of | 
Algeciras, 243 

suspicious of Russia’s aims in the Far ' 
East, 244 

sympathy toward Triple Alliance, 114 
the Anglo-German agreement re 
Bagdad, 348 

the Manchurian controversy, 215 
the naval estimates, 294 
the Peace Conference in Paris, 437 et 
seq. 

the Sultan offers administration of 
Egypt to, 54 

the suppression of the Boxer revolt, 
213 

the Yangtse Agreement, 214 
West Africa, boundary settlements 
with France in, 227 | 

and Afghanistan, 260 1 

and Bagdad railway concession, 220 j 
and Egyptian troubles, 49, 50 , 

and France’s appeal to, for interven- I 
tion, 362 | 

and Gambetta’s Note, 51 i 

and Germany, estrangement regard- | 
ing the Transvaal, 143 i 

and Germany, naval negotiations of ! 

1910, 300 et seq. \ 

and Japan, 201 | 

and Macedonia, division of, 264 I 

and Macedonia, Lord Lansdowne’s [ 
scheme of reform, 265 I 

and Newfoundland, 226 | 

and Russia, demand conferettce re I 
Bosnia, 274 | 

and Russia, naval discussions, 350 I 
and the Austrian declaration of war, 'i 
358 I 

and the Armenian problem, 140 I 


Great Britain {contd.) 
and the Balkan war, 333 
and the blockade of Greece, 81 
and the Conference of Ambassadors 
in London, 335 
and the Congo agreement, 319 
and the Egyptian question, 59, 60 
and the Fashoda incident, 191 et seq. 
and the French in Madagascar. 187 
and the Kaiser’s speech at Tangiers, 
233 

and the neutralization of the Suez 
Canal, 62 

and the opening of the Sraits. 323 
and the Persian Gulf, 245 
and the Russo-Japanese war, 247 
and the Samoa settlement, 201 
and the Triple Entente, 261 
and the Venezuelan blockade, 219 
(See the Great War) 

Great War, Aisne, battle of the, 372 
Allenby in Palestine, 432 
America enters the war, 409 
Armistice signed, 4&1 
Arras, battle of, 413 
Austria attacks from the Trentino, 
3% 

Austria declares war on Russia, 367 
Austria’s peace offer. 414 et seq- 
Bethmann-Hoilweg’s speech, 365 
bombardment of Belgrad, 389 
Britain declars war on Austria, 366 
British Expeditionary Force in 
France, 372 

British reply to the Pope, 419 
Britain’s ultimatum to Germany, 266 
Bulgaria declares war on Serbia, 388 
Bulgaria joins the Central Powers, 385 
Bulgaria surrenderss 432 
Cambrai, 413 

Canadians capture Vimy Ridge, 412 
causes underlying outbreak of war, 
370 

Chemin dcs Dames, battle of, 413 
collapse of Roumania. 40 1 
Cradock's squadron lost at the battle 
of Coronel, 380 
Dardanelles evacuated, 389 
defeat of Serbia, 300 
evacuation of Warsaw, 313 
fall of Antwerp, 392 
fall of Liege, 371 
fall of Namur, 372 
first battle of Ypres, 372 
Foch at Arras, 372 
Foch’s counter-offensive, 431 
Fort Douamont stormed, 395 
France declares war on Austria, 366 
France guarantees to respect Belgian 
neutrality, 363 
France mobilizes, 364 
French defeat at Charleroi, 372 
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Great War (oontd.) 

German army > readers desire 
peace, 431 

German East African cam- 
paign, 398 

German -failure at Verdun, 396 
German peace oSer, 403 
German rush for Paris, 376 
German at Chateau-Thlery. 430 
Germany and tbe neutrality of 
Belgium, 363 

Germany limits the submarine 
campfdgn, 394 

Germany repulses Russian attack, 
396 

Germany violates Belgian neutra- 
lity, 364 

Germany’s ultimatum to Belgium, 
366 

Great Britain promises naval 
support to France, 369 
Greece proclaims neutrality in the 
Serbo-Bulgar war, 381 
invasion of Gttllca, 374 
Italy declares war on Austria, 381 
Italy declares war on Germany, 
386 

Italy defeated at Caporetto, 422 
Italy joins the Allies, 379 
Japan declares war on Germany. 
376 

Jutland, battle of, 391 
Kiel, naval mutiny at, 435 
“Kitchener’s army” tn Prance. 
396 

Kut-el-Amara surrenders, 397 
Lemberg captured, 374 
Lusitania sunk, 393 
Marne battle, 372 
Mesopotamia campaign, 413 
North Sea blockade, 391 
Paschendael, 413 

Peace Conference at Paris, 
439 et seq. 

Peace Treaty signed, 457 
President Wilson invites peace 
discussions, 414 
Przemysl evacuated, 381 
revolution in Germany. 435 
Eoumania Joins the AUies. 398 
Roumania signs peace, 424 
Russia and Germany at war, 364 
Russia declares war on Turkey, 
244 

Russia signs peace, 423 
Russian revolution, 4p 
Russian troops in Erserum. 396 
Russia’s defeat in Galicia, 382 
Russia’s last effort, and collapse, 
412 

schemes of partition, 376-7 
Serbia Invades Bosnia, 374 
Sir Edward Grey and the question 


Great War (eontd.) 

of Belgian neutrality, 364 
Sir Edward Grey’s speech doming 
British attitude, 384 
skirmishes OS Heligoland, 390 
Soissons captured, 430 
Somme battle begins, 396 
Sturdee’s battle oS the Falkland 
Isles, 390 
Suvla Bay, 388 
Tannenberg, battle of, 373 
the Allied war alma, 406 
the Allies’ peace terina, 435 
the Allies and the Pope’s peace 
proposals, 420 

the Allies refuse Germany’s peace 
oSer, 404 

the Allies’ reply to President 
Wilson, 406 
the Austrian case, 367 
the British case, 389 
the BrusiloS oSensive, 306 
the Caporetto disaster, 424 
the Dardanelles project, 378 
the Declaration of Ijondon de- 
nounced, 394 
the French case, 368 
the German case, 367 
the Ooeben and the Breslso; 373 
the Corlice oSensive, 382 
the Grand Fleet at Scapa Plow, 
390 

the Kaiser’s speech, 365 
the neutrality of the United 
States, 391 

the Plave victory, 430 
the Polish problem, 383 
the Pope’s peace proposals, 410 
the retreat from Mons, 372 
the Rheims oSensive, 438 
the Russian case, 368 
the St. Quentin defeat. 429 
the Salonika expedition, 388 
the SchlleSen plan, 371 
the Somme oSensive, 396 
the submarine war, 392 
the transport of the Expedi- 
tionary FH}rce, 389 
the Treaty of London, 380 
Turkey joins Germany, 375 
Turkey surrenders, 432 
United States protest against 
North Sea blockade, 392 
Verdun attack, 395 
Greece accepts autonomy for Crete, 
165 

blockade by the Powers, 81 
claims liberty of action, 81 
demands compensation, 81 
disputes with ’Turkey over frontier 
settlements, 8 
enters Salonika, 333 
hope of British aid in war, 164 
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Greece (o<>ntd.) 

Intervenes In Crete, 163 
mediation of the Powers for, 165 
proclaims neutrality In the Serbo- 
Bulgar war, 388 
refusal to evacuate Crete, 163 
Busso-Austrlan Note to, 266 
and Bulgaria, suggested defensive 
alliance, 332 

Grevy, President, 40, 88, 105, 107 
Grey, Sir Edward, becomes Foreign 
Secretary, 267 

discusses association of nations 
to prevent war, 402 
his declaration in 1895, 245 
his sympathy with Persian 
nationalists, 324 
in Paris, 349 

letter to Sir A. Nicolson re the 
Persian Gulf, 259 
military discussions, 240 
on Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia, 
354 

on German’s bid for British 
neutrality, 358 

on Germany’s naval programme, 
295 

on Serbia’s reply to ultimatum, 
432 

on the Allies’ Balkan diplomacy. 

889 

on the Anglo-Hussian naval con- 
vention, 351 

on the march to Fez, 309 
on the naval estimates, 294 
on the Niger Commission, 189 
on the Panther incident, 313 
on the Reval visit. 268 
on the Sanjak railway project, 
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